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English language and- the English race over half a 
continent; to give to the principles of English law, 
and the spirit if not the forms of English govern¬ 
ment. a far wider sphere of action than they had 
ever before enjoyed ; to add new riches and distinc¬ 
tive territories to English literature; and in the end 
to establish a Republic mightier than any of ancient 
Italy or Greece, more full of hoi** and promise 
for universal humanity, more largely endowed with 
the powers of self-renewal and self-preservation, 
and. despite temporary misunderstandings, more in¬ 
clined to harmonious co-operation even with those 
political organisations to which its own theories 
and precedents are the most opposed. Sir Walter 
Raleigh's attempted colonisation of North Carolina, 
in 1584-5, is the real commencement of the History 
of the United States. 

At that period, the vast territory now occupied by 
the great Republic of the West was nothing better 
than a wilderness, thinly peopled by savages. Very 
little was known of its boundaries, its products, its 
capabilities, its climate, or its inhabitants. Although 
nearly ninety years had elapsed since the discovery 
of the coast of Labrador by the Cabots, and although 
other voyages to North America had tuken place 
from time to time, the cotintry itself hud »*een but 
slightly examined beyond the shores, and scarcely 
anything had l»een done towards the formation of 
colonies. Even so late as the year 1633, New 
England was by some believed to be an island Of 
the more southern part of what is now the United 
•States, many wild and extravagant ideas were 
entertained. It was held to be a land abounding 
in gold-mines, in ja-arls, and in all those material 
riches which can be turned to immediate protit. 
The earliest of the English adventurers thought 
that Virginia might Ik* to them as Mexico 
and Peru were to the Spaniards ; but they only 
imagined what the Spaniards knew. Peru and 
Mexico were already the seats of an established 
European civilisation when Raleigh conceived his 
project of a settlement to the north. The country¬ 
men of Montezuma and Atal«uali« had for many 
years been slaves to the countrymen of Cortes and 
Pizano. The old dynasties, the old religions, and 
the old social forms, had given place to new ; and 
the descendants of those who had worcl.ip|**d the 
sun in temples of barbaric splendour, now knelt 
In fore the cross of Jesus or the shrine of Mary 
in cathedrals such as might have been found in 
anv Catholic city of the Old World. By 1581, the 
.r^eous edifices of Peruvian and Mexican monuichs 
rti-re crumbling to decay, or sinking into the dim 
entanglement of tropical vegetation. Towns that 
reproduced some of the glories of Madrid and 


Seville had l>ccn built ami settled. Tho Spanish 
tongue was heard in many centres of colonial life, 
and commerce was established in several thriving 
l*orts. But the Indian of more northern lands 
knew little or nothing of the white man, and still 
roamed free and unmenaced through pathless 
forests, of which from time immemorial he had 
held undisturbed possession. 

Between the North Atlantic and North 1'acilio 
Oceans extended a vast domain, the splendid 
capabilities of which were made of no account by 
the ignorance of the tribes which inhabited it. 
Dense woods covered much of the ground; prairies, 
stretching far out like grassy seas, diversified in 
many parts the sylvan monotony of overhanging 
shades; in others, wide marshes and desolate heaths 
afforded covert for wild fowl and the shy creatures 
of the desert. Yet it was a region highly favoured 


in many ways. Magnificent rivers, superb lakes, 
harhouis of unsurpassed capacity, mountains and 
hills, valleys that required nothing hut labour 
to become Paradises of fertility,—whatever could 
minister to tho puq*oscs of an industrious race, 
whatever was necessary to the seat of a great 
empire,—lay within the bounds of that immeuso 
and varied torritoiy. But these natural riches of 
the land were wasted by disuse. Tho savages 
scattered over the country hud no means of turning 
such endowments to advantage; nor does there 
sec in the least reason to suppose that they would 
ever have acquired them. Savages are gcnorully 
characterised by mental indolence; and to this rulo 
the red man appears to be no exception. The 
Indians of North America in the sixteenth century 
were probably a finer nice physically than tho 
miserable remnant that now remains; but they 
had no greater power of self-improvement than then- 
descendants at the present day. They cultivated the 
ground only so far jus was necessary to provide them 
with their small stock of maize and vegetables. 
They drew from the soil none of its hidden riches. 
They made no attempt to reduce tho ferocity ot 
untamed nature to the order and subjection ot 
civilised societies. The forests were not felled ; tho 
marches were not drained; the prairies and tho 
plains saw no cities rising out of their bioa 
expanse; the harbours woo unvisited by ships , 
the rivet* ran from their sources to the sea, an 
carried on their breasts no freight of vessels laden 
with the produce of a land which might have 
supplied the wants of Europe. The Indian care 
not to be any better than his fathers lu«l 
liefore him. It was enough for him if be _ could 
preserve his hunting-ground from the 
hostile tribes; if he could prevail in battl , 
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ndorn his belt with the scalje of slaughtered 
enemies; if he could sing his savage songs, and 
dance his savage dances, and bring up liis sons to 
a warrior’s contempt of pain, and smoke his 
calumet, and rest in his rude wigwam after the 
fatigues of the chase. A few rough skins were 
sufficient to protect him from the cold; a few 
feathers and coloured shells abundantly satisfied 
the female vanity of his squaw. He was content 
to live this simple life, and to dream of some red 
man’s heaven l»cyond the grave, without a thought 
of bettering his earthly state, or turning the riches 
of the earth and the forces of the elements to the 
service of his will. 

When the first Englishmen settled in these wild 
lands, tho natives regarded them as gods. Their 
powers were so far superior to anything which 
had been hitherto experienced, that the ordinary 
nature of human beings seemed inadequate to 
account for them. They had wcajions which 
breathed fire and smoke; they could smite their 
enemies with sudden death at an immense distance, 
and in some unknown way; they came ami went 
in vessels of enormous size; they had coverings to 
their bodies of such baldness that u dart or an 
arrow glanced off them : in all respects they were 
wonderful and mysterious. What followed was 
perhaps the inevitable consequence of the condi¬ 
tions thus established. The inferior race, after a 
few spasmodic struggles for tho mastery, gave way 
l>cfore tho superior. The red man, sullenly refusing 
to bo civilised, exasperated by the cruelty and 
injustice of which he was frequently made the 
victim, or incapable by his very nature of rccciv- 
ing the impress of European ideas, retired from 
the shores of tho Atlantic, and sought refuge in 
the wide regions of the west. The liistory of the 
United States, reduced to broad and general terms, 
is the history of an energetic nation of white men 
.gradually spreading farther and farther into the 
desert, and pursuing the retreating footsteps of 
several nations of red men, who, after falling back 
from forest to forest, and from waste to waste, 
now flutter like a waning phantom between the 
Rocky Mountains and the western sea. Yet, 
however rapid this advance during the present 
century, it was comparatively slow in earlier days. 
For many generations, the colonists and their 
descendants kept to those portions of the continent 
''•Inch border on the Atlantic. Georgia, the Caro- 
Jmas, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, New England—all the older 
parts of the modem Union lie on or near the great 
°f watere connecting America with Euro]>e. 
At the period of the War of Independence, very 


little ground was occupied by Anglo-Americans 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. The Mississippi 
formed the extreme western boundary of the fede¬ 
rated colonies, Bey.nd that magnificent stream lay 
the dominions of tlie S|*aniard, and on both sides 
were the camping-groumlx of Indians, and the 
solitary excuses of the wilderness. It was not 
until the colonies iM-camu entirely free to form their 
own government, and to transact their own affairs, 
that this iinmenv ex|«un*ion towards the Pacific 
set in with vigour. The young nation felt its 
strength, and leapt with gigantic 1 annuls towards 
the regions of the setting sun. 

In regarding Virginia and the New England 
States, we see countries and cities which, for the 
New World, have already acquired tin as|H*ct of 
antiquity. In Boston tlu-re are houses, mid indeed 
whole streets, whi« li prerelit the ap)» aranco of an 
old English town. Meuiori- < of the seventeenth 
century hang almut sou.*- of its thoroughfares mid 
public buildings ; ghosts of sedate old Puritans 
in doublet and how*, or in steel cap and breastplate, 
are visible to the mind's eye in that ancient capital 
of Massachusetts. All down the coast, from Maine 
to Georgia, are cities which have a name mid place 
in history. In the annals of the world there is no 
other record of so rapid a development of a nation 
from a beginning so f**eb|e and iiu promising. Of 
the incidents of its early years it may In? safeiy 
Mid that they have no |tai-illel in the |»ages 
of the wildest romance. The simple narration 
of them would form volumes us attractive nn 
the fictions of Robinson Crusoe or the Arabian 
Nights, while tin* numerous episodes of savage 
brutalities vie in horror with the most repulsive 
talcs of the pirates and buccaneers of past ages. 
But the practical interest of the story is more 
modem. It Is the story of u new jicoplu winning 
their way through rough and stormy paths to¬ 
wards a future of unpirulleled grandeur. It is a 
story of contest with the elements, with tempest, 
with hunger, with cold, with the primeval forest, 
with the tameless ocean, with savage foes, with inter¬ 
necine troubles, with despondency, and inexjiericnce, 
and distrust. It is a story of free communities 
learning the difficult art of self-government under 
circumstances which, however favourable in some 
respects, were in others esjiecially trying. It is u 
story of difficulties surmounted by the sheer force 
of manhood ; of growing cities, of dwindling de¬ 
serts, of augmenting commeree, of ever-multiplying 
population, of new principles in politics, of now 
op|x>rtunities for humanity, of influences which the 
Old World feels more and more strongly ns the years 
pass by. This lund, of which we propose to writo 
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the History, is pre-eminently the land of Hope. 
The future of the United States, now that the 
lust obstacle to |>crfect freedom is removed, shines 
forth among the brightest of the world. It is 
menaced with fewer dangers than most others; and 
it holds out to the toiling millions of the earth, but 
es|K*cially to those of English s|iecch, the most 
numerous )>oints of interest and attraction. A 
living American |»oet has proudly addressed his 
country ns that 

“-strange New World, that yet wost never young. 

Whose youth from thee by griping need w.%* wrung,— 

Itrown foundling of the woods, whose baby-bed 
Was prowl'd round by the Indians' crackling tread. 

And who grew’st strong through shifts ami wants and pains. 
Nurs'd by stem men with empires in tbeir brains. 

Who saw in vision their young Isbmacl strain 
With each hard hand a vassal ocean's mane, - 
Thou, skill'd by Freedom and by great event* 

To pitch new States as Old-World men pitch tents,— 

Thou, taught by Fate to know Jehovah's plan. 

That only manhood ever makes a man. 

And whose free latch-string never was drawn in 
Against the meanest child of Adams kin."* 

Nothing is more remarkable than the quickness 
with which the Anglo-American colonies acquired 
the habits and assorted the rights of self-govern¬ 
ment. Virginia had a local ussembly, for the 
making of laws and the redress of grievances, as 
early as 1619, though the settlement was then but 
twelve years old. The Virginia Company, sitting 
in Loudon, successfully resisted the interference of 
oik* of the most despotic of British monurchs, until 
its dissolution in 1624, the year before the death 
of James I. In the reign of Charles I., the self- 
governing powers of the colony became even greater 
than they had been before. Although, by the sup¬ 
pression of the Company, Virginia was made dc- 
pendont on the sole will and pleasure of the King, 
Charles had the good sense to allow the colonial 
assembly to continue its sittings. That body even 
elected the Governor on more than one occasion, 

. and the mother country acquiesced. While England 
was lnriiig ruled without a Parliament, Virginia 
was practically a free State. New England was 
for several years as completely imk-|iendent of all 
control from London as it is now. The Puritans 
of Massachusetts considered themselves as forming 
a distinct sovereignty; appointed their own cliief 
magistrates, made their own laws, imposed their 
own taxes, organised their own army, and oven 
prepared for resistance when they feared a diminu- 
» tion of their freedom. It was the same with most 

• The Biglow Paper*, by James Kus«oll Towel! (1861). 
The New Englaud provincial spelling of the supposed writer 
has been here omitted, as interfering with the grandeur and 
beauty of the passage. 


of the other colonies. During the troubled times- 
of Charles L, a sentiment of independent national 
life grew up with the necessity of providing the 
forms of local government by the unaided efforts of 
local patriotism. With the more settled days of 
Charles II., the connection between the old country 
and the new, which had been allowed to lapse, was 
once more established ; but it was a connection of 
the slightest kind, such as now exists between 
England and Canada, or England and the Austra¬ 
lian colonies. A Governor appointed by the Crown 
in each of the States (for such they may in truth 
be called) maintained the reality of Imperial 
dominion, and held in check any tendency to 
entire separation. But the several legislatures, 
elected by the people themselves, transacted in 
perfect freedom the business of the communities 
which they were chosen to represent. The charters, 
under which these settlements were established, 
generally contained a clause forbidding the colonists 
to make any enactments contrary to the laws of 
England; and in the reigu of William III. an Act 
of Parliament was passed, enforcing the prohibition. 
But this was no great restraint on American liberty, 
and the colonies were virtually in possession of 
independence when the ill-judged attempt to tax 
them against their will, in the time of George III., 
led to the revolutionary war, and to the establish- 
ment of the Federal Republic. 

In surveying the whole course of American 
History, then, what do we observe 1 Wo observe, 
in the first place, a fow colonics of Englishmen 
surrounded by savages in a desert country, where 
it was often no easy matter to obtain the barest 
necessaries of life. In the second place, we find 
these struggling communities growing up into 
young comm on weal llis, full of strength and hope 
and audacity—commonwealths so intimately asso¬ 
ciated with the contests of parties and principles in 
the land from which they sprang, that the progress 
of events in that laud for nearly two hundred years 
cannot be fully understood without a knowledge of 
what was being done in the provinces of English 
America. In the thiixl place, wo sec a mighty 
Republican Federation stretching its gigantic 
limbs from ocean to ocean, and from the frigid- 
regions of tho North to territories that border on 
the tropics; perpetually engaged in new colonisa¬ 
tions, perpetually rec l a i mi n g fresh soil from the 
barrenness of solitude and savagery; spanning 
the desert with railways and telegraphic lines; 
covering the seas with ships; conducting a princely 
commerce with all the world in cities of stately 
magnificence; receiving every year an immense 
stream of emigration; assimilating all things to a 
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new typo of national character, which yet hits some 
ntlinity with the old; treating ou equal terms with 
the proudest empires of Europe ; reaching out one 
hand to an immeasurable Future, and with the 
other holding firmly to a venerable Past. 

The United States arc in many respects the most 
stupendous, the most important, and the most 
interesting political fact of the present day. The 
country thus built up consists of thirty-eight 
partially independent States, one Federal district, and 
eight organised Territories, as against only thirteen 
States aud a few dependencies when the Republic 
was acknowledged by Great Britain.* In 1790, 
when the first Census was taken, the whole pofuila- 
tion (white and coloured) did not count more than 
3,920,827—a total not very greatly exceeding that 
which is now included in the aggregation of towns 
and villages forming the metro]K)lis of the British 
Empire. In 1800, the population of the United 
States had risen to 5,303,925; in 1810, to 
7,239,811; in 1820, to 9,038,131 ; in 1830, to 
12,806,020; in 1840, to 17,009,453; in 1850, to 
23,191,870 ; in 1800, to 31,443,322; in 1870, to 
38,358,371. It is now probably 50,000,000. This 
enormous progressive development is due jurtly to 
the natural increase of what may bo called the 
native American population; partly, and in no 
small measure, to the extraordinary in ponring of 
emigrants from the old world. The total immigration 
since 1820 has been set down by Mr. Edward Young, 
chief of the American Bureau of Statistic* (writing 
in April, 1871), at 7,553,805 person*. Of these, 
more than half were of British origin ; and for 
several years the Irish contingent has been particu¬ 
larly large. But the Germans in 1871 numbered 
more than two millions and a quarter, and there were 
large bodies of Scandinavians, French, and Asiatics. 
Germany, indeed, has sent so many of her people 
that New York is the third largest German city in 
the world, having within its compass more persons 
of Teutonic origin than any town excepting Berlin 
and Vienna. But tho territories of the Republic 
are so vast that, for many years to come, immigra¬ 
tion will be a source of strength to the whole 
community. The area of the United States 
at the conclusion of peace with the mother 
country, in 1783, was only 820,080 square 
miles; it is now 3,020,094 square miles, or 
1,930,950,1 GO acres, f A large territorial acqui- 


* The original States were fourteen in number if we inch 
Vermont; but that part of America was then claimed 
belonging to New York, though the citurns themselves 
Puduted tho claim. 

t This area however, is exclusive of the vast territory 
AJuka, W h, e h was purchased (as the text mentions) fr 
Russia m 18G7, and which comprises 360.529.G00 acres. 


sition was made in 1807 by the purchase of tho 
Russian-Amcrican possessions in the extreme north¬ 
west of the continent; but this added very litll? 
to tho population. In more favoured regions, how¬ 
ever, the progress lias l*eon marvellous. Chicago, 
notwithstanding the terrific lire of 1871, and 
another only less disastrous in 1874, is believed to 
have 400,000 inhabitants, though forty years ago 
it was simply a small Indian tnuiing-|»ost, situated 
on a desolate swamp. Where, in tho youthful days 
of men who are scarcely old, the wandering savage 
trafficked in skins, and liought blankets, cheap 
cutlery, and fire-water of American jicdhirs, a 
stately town now rear* its warehouses, hotels, and 
mansions of xculptured marble, and gives promise 
of being one of tho great commercial cities of tho 
world. San Francisco, in California, of which no 
one had any knowledge a generation ago. is a 
)>opulous and wealthy scat of trade, where Christian 
churchc* stand side !»y side with tho idol-temples of 
Chinese immigrants, and where nil tho languages 

of the earth may l«e heard a.. the busy crowds 

that throng the streets, or chaffer in tho public 
places. Beyond the Rocky .Mountains, the great 
Salt Lake City, with its strange population of 
Mormons, has grown up within tho last thirty 
years. In many |>arts of the far west, new centre* 
of life are rising into prominence; and tin) writer 
of a generation hence will Is* called on to describe 
places of distinction which are now unknown. 

Tho records of such a nationality must lie of 
absorbing interest wherever tho English language 
is s|M>kon. The story, however, has never vet 
boon told with sufficient fulness of detail, from its 
humble commencement to tho magnificent facts 
which wo see around us at the present day. Wo 
pro|>osc so to tell it in those pages. In tracing tho 
career of this young nation of tho West, wo shall 
pass through many scones of good and evil fortune, 
and shall see tho chequered lights and shadows of 
humanity projected on a vast field, in proportions 
ns gigantic ns tho objects by which they are sur¬ 
rounded. Wo shall road the lijstory of men and 
of institutions. Wo shall have to consider not 
merely tho intrigues of |iolitici:ins and tin* struggles 
of armies, but the efforts of men to conquer a 
position in the world; not merely tho aggrandise¬ 
ment of Governments, but the life of individuals. 
Side by side with the action of States, tho social 
aspects of a great ami various community must bo 
depicted. Tho growth of this wonderful American 
people— the reclaiming of the desert, tho rise of 
cities, the development of industry, the unfolding 
of mighty principles, the successive mollifications of 
manners, the achievements of literature and art_ 
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must l>c* indite to move before the reader's view. 
From lf»S4 to 1874 is but a brief period in the 
existence of a nation; but, as regards the United 
States, it is a period full of concentrated activity, 
and of the most instructive information. In telling 
this story we shall help to make the two branches 
of the English race better known to one another, 


[1874. 

nation is inseparably connected with that of the 
other. The English element has always been 
predominant in the United States, and, to all 
human appearance, always will be. It is the 
history of parent and child, and, however widely 
dissevered by physical distance, the relationship 
still exists, and the heart of the one must yearn 



MARTIN rKOHI>HtU. 


and may thus even contribute to a more solid and 
sober friendship. For, although Governments may 
differ, and privileged classes may be mutually jealous, 
there is no root in the post which should be 
productive in the future of anything but cordial 
good-will and esteem between the great body of 
Englishmen and the great body of Americans. Let 
it never be forgotten that the history of the one 


fondly towards the other, in spite of occasional dif¬ 
ferences more sentimental than real. In short, Eng¬ 
land ought to be, and really is, proud of the lustv 
offspring of her loins, whose unexampled career o 
greatness reflects glory upon herself; and that fu - 
grown offspring, in all the dignity of his manhoo. 1 . 
cannot and does not, in his inmost heart, fail to re¬ 
cognise and revere the venerable author of his being. 
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than a century since Columbus, in l 
moods betwixt voyage and voyage, 6t 
contemplated the possibility of passing beyond tl 
mysterious Atlantic, and in that way reaching tl 
««tem shores of Asia. It was the ninety-s^oi 
year since that memorable 12th of October wh< 
tne great Genoese navigator, after a voyage of u 
warns of two months, saw in the feint dawn tl 


are, indeed, tm- 
ditions of raucli 
earlier discove¬ 
ries of America 
than this of 
1492, which, ns 
well as the se¬ 
cond expedition, 
in 1403-6, conducted Columbus only to some 
of the outlying islands, though the continent 
itself was the reward of a third voyage, in 1498. 
Welsh legends speak of a Prince Madoc, who, 
with a small fleet, put out to sea in 1170, landed 
on the western continent in the part we now call 
Virginia, and peopled it A more reliable story, 
the authenticity of which, however, has never been 
ftdly established, affirms that, as far back as the 
year 1000, or a little earlier, the Scandinavians 
extended their maritime explorations from Green- 
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land, where they undoubtedly had settlements, to 
i% j*c.iiit on the main American coast near New 
Bedford, Mass.uhus.-tts, or even farther south. It 
is ml.led that colonies were planted there, which 
maintained communication with Greenland, Ice¬ 
land, and Norway, down to the fourteenth century, 
when all knowledge of the new country was in 
some way lost* The honour of discovering 
America, a few years before the first voyage of 
Columbus, has been claimed by the Spaniards for 
©no of their own countrymen, by the Hermans for 
one of tbeirs. by the Venetians, the Portuguese, 
and the Poles; but on grounds the most vague and 
unsatisfactory. It is a weakness with some i*crsons 
never to leave a great roan undisturbed in the en¬ 
joyment of his fame. The stories put forward by 
the Spaniards and others seem to be as fabulous as 
that legend of the lost island of Atlantis (sometimes 
identified with South America) which is related 
by Plato, with much romantic and poetical embel¬ 
lishment, in the ••Tiinteua" and the “ Critia*/ 
The claim most worthy of consideration is that on 
Ix-half of the Northmen ; hut, even allowing this 
discovery to have taken place, it does not detract 
from the glory of Columbus as the man who first 
really united America and Europe. He was 
probably unaware of any previous voyages to the 
same quarter of the glol»e, and his wonderful 
adventure has led to the most important results, 
while the others, granting them to have occurred, 
have ended in nothing but subjects for antiquarian 
research. 

The enterprise of Spain in titling out expeditions 
for Columbus resulted in the predominance of that 
country in the New World. Mexico was subju¬ 
gated by Cortes, and Peru by Pizarro. By 1584. 
when Raleigh's expedition set sail for the west, the 
Spanish tongue was spread over a large port both 
of North and South America. In the lime of 
Columbus, and for more than a century later, Spain 
was the greatest of Euroj»ean Powers, and so large 
an addition to her strength soon excited the envy 
or the emulation of other countries. Portugal 
made discoveries in the south, and France in the 
north ; and after some years the foundations of the 

• Mr. Bancroft, in hi* "History of the United States" (VoL 
T.. chap. 1), expresses great doubt as to the story of the Nor¬ 
wegian dbeovery ; so also does Kobertson. in his Hutory of 
America" (Note XV... to VoL L). The latter authonty like¬ 
wise gives several reason, why the Welsh legend -highly 
improbable, though other writers consider it to be established 
by good evidence. The Scandinavian claim, also ha. found 
!Mip|K>rters, including the illustrious Humboldt. ^ “!***• 
nientary chapters, by I. A. Blackwell, to Malkt^Northern 
Antiquities," edition in Bohn’s Ant.quanan Library. 1S47 . 
and Mr. J. G. Palfrey » “ History of New England, VoL I., 
chap. 2, lbo9. 
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Brazilian and Canadian colonics wero laid. Eng¬ 
land was one of tho very earliest of tlio exploring 
nations. Indeed, it was an English ex|>cditiou 
which lirst discovered the continent of America. 

A Venetian mcrchaut established at Bristol, whoso 
rail name was Giovanni Gaboto, but who is gene¬ 
rally known as John Cahot, obtained from Henry 
VII. a patent (dated March 5th, 1406) empowering 
him and his throe sons to soil into the eastern, 
western, or northern sea, with a licet of tivo ships, 
at their own ex|K*nsc, to seaix-h for islands, countries, 
provinces, or regions, not lieforo seen by Christian 
people ; to plant the English llag on any city, 
island, or continent, that they might find ; and, ns 
vassals of the English crown, to possess and oc¬ 
cupy the territories so discovered. In return for 
these anticipated services, the patent conferred on 
the family of the Cabots and their assigns, for ever, 
the exclusive right of frequenting all tho countries 
that might be found. Such a pri'ilcgo could not 
have been |»ermnucntly roaintaine 1 ; lr.»t tho age 
was one of restrictions and mci.cpx.ies, and tlio 
intent granted to the Cabots was in harmony with 
many other acts of the same age, and of much 
more recent times. The expedition set sail from 
Bristol in May, 1497, and on the 24th of Juno 
the Cabots sighted the coast of North America, in 
that |»ortion to which has l»ccn given tho name of 
Libia dor. This was nearly a year before the dis¬ 
covery of South America by Columbus on his third 
voyage, and less than tivo years after the noble 
Genoese seaman, in the prosecution of his Inst 
voyage, had landed on San Salvador, one of the 
Bahama Islands. There can be no doubt that it 
was the great success of 1492 which suggested to 
John Cabot the expedition sanctioned by Henry 
VII. in 149G ; yet it should not be forgotten that 
the first revelation to Europe of the American 
continent was the result of English enterprise, 
acting, it Is true, under the direction of a foreigner, 
but deriving its main strength and resources from 
a mercantile city in the counties of Somerset and 
Gloucester. 

The Cabots made a second voyage to America 
in 149S. The patent in this instance bears date 
the 3rd of February in that year, and grants to 
“ John Kabotto ” permission to take six ships in 
any haven of the realm, of the burden of 200 tons 
and under, “to convey and Idle to the londc an 
Isles of late founde by the sehl John in oure name 
and by our commaundemente.” The King hnnse 
was a partner in the new adventure, and the object 
was not merely exploration, but comme.ee, and the 
making of inquiries as to whether the countries 
before examined preseuted opportunities for co 
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nixu tinn. As in the previous year, Cabot and his 
sons left England in May. The number of men 
forming the expedition was three hundred, and the 
• exploit was uttended by some success. Labrador 
was again visited, but, the cold proving extreme, 
the ships turned southward, and, proceeding along 
the eastern coast, reached the southern boundary of 
what is now Maryland, if not farther. They then 
returned to England, owing to u scarcity of pro¬ 
visions ; but a third voyage, extending to the Gulf 
of Mexico, appears to have been made in 1499. 
In these expeditions, the chief lieutenant of John 
Cubot (who died about the close of the century) 
was bis son Sebastian, theu a very young man, but, 
it is said, the most scientific navigator of the family. 
Sebastian must be regarded as to some extent an 
Englishman, for ho was bom at Bristol. In early 
years lie was instructed in geography, navigation, 
and mathematics, and throughout his long life was 
one of the greatest explorers of an age especially 
distinguished in that respect. The unflinching 
courage of Sebastian Calrot, tho cheerful self-reliance 
of his nature, the gaioty of Ills heart (which seems 
to lurvo possessed all the charm of the best Italian 
disitositious), the suavity of his manners, and the 
honourable spirit which marked his acts, make this 
bore of tho sea a figure of singular attraction to 
those who follow with any interest the great de¬ 
velopments of tho world. 

After tiro death of Henry VII., Sebastian Cabot 
took service uuder Ferdinand of Spain, aud in 1512 
received from that monarch the title of Captain, 
with a liberal salary. Subsequently he became a 
member of tho Council of the Indies, and was to 
have headed a new expedition to the west, when 
the death of Ferdinand, early in 1516, put an end 
to tho project It is said that Cabot settled in 
Siwin because ho was disgusted by Iris treatment 
in England. Ho now returned to England because 
ho was offended by Iris treatment in Spain. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. ho commanded an expedition 
in search of the North-west Passage into the Pacific 
Ocean—that dream of all tho greatest navigator* 
since tho close of the fifteenth century, tho fulfil¬ 
ment of which has been delayed to our own times. 
This was probably in 1517. It unfortunately 
happens that few authentic memorials of the life 
of Sebastian Cabot can now bo discovered. After 
Ins death, at an advanced age (in wluit year is not 
' r r f cise, y kaown, though it was probably in the 
rC,gn of Q' leen Mary), several documents by him 
were placed in tho hands of ono William Worthing, 
ton by whom, it has been suggested, they were 
cither destroyed, or made over to Philip of Spain. 
Ihere seems, howover, to bo no doubt that on this 


expedition Cabot sailed through tho straits which 
have since been named after a later navigator. 
Hudson, and reached the bay beyond. It in 
probable that the straits hud already been entered, 
in 1501, by Gospur de Cortcreal, a Portuguese ; 
but he did not get so far north as Cubot. Tire Eng¬ 
lishman penetrated to hit. 67 & degrees, anil would 
have gone farther, aa the sea was quite open, 
had not his fcllow-comrounder, Sir Thomas Port**, 
lost courage, and his crew proved mutinous. The 
region in which they found themselves was in 
truth calculated to strike all but the boldest with 
dismay. Tho loneliness of the seas, the wildness 
of the lands by which they were surrounded, tho 
rigour of tire climate, the uncertainty of all licforc, 
and tire doubt as to whether retreat would 1 m> 
practicable if the exploration were prolonged, must 
have contributed to produce a very |iowci-ful effect 
on the minds of Calrot’s companions. Those were 
days when the distant jnirts of the earth were 
credited with a .super-natural and awful character. 
An the ancient Greek regarded the pillars of Her¬ 
cules, beyond which lay nothing but a watery void, 
wherein the chariot of the sun-god descended 
nightly to some dim under-world, so did tin- 
mariner of the sixteenth century regard tiro myste¬ 
rious and melancholy wustes of sen and ice which 
spread towards the Pole. Many ages before, Taci¬ 
tus, describing the ocean north of Sweden and 
Norway according to popular rqtort, said that it 
was held to bo the end of nature mid of the world; 
that many shapes of gods were to be seen there, 
and that the sound of the sun was to be heard 
as it rushed out of the waves. Ideas of « similar 
character were probably present to the minds of 
Cabots sailor* on that adventurous voyage, n-s 
they hud been present to tho Spaniards on the 
firet expedition of Columbus across the Atlantic. 
Those strange, dark, weird solitudes were not to lx* 
trusted. They might lead beyond the limits of the 
natural earth; they might hire the wunderera into 
some moonstruck land of monsters, ghosts, au«l 
devils, like the enchanted isle of Prosper©, ns it 
appeared to the eyes of Alonzo and his companions. 
At any rate, both Sir- Thomas Porte and the crew- 
refused to go any further, surd Sebastian Cabot, a 
man of more heroic mettle, was compelled to put 
back to Europe. 

The remainder of tire Kfe of Cabot was passed 
Partly in tiro service of Spain, aud partly in that 
of Engbrnd. He was very much n citizen of tho 
world, but one of tire best order. Always planniug 
voyages of discovery, or carrying them out with 
various degrees of success, his mind lived more 
upon the ocean than upon tho land, and in his last 
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moments ho babbled, not of green fields, but of the 
weltering main. On his death-bed he told his friend 
Eden that a certain peculiar mode of tinding the 
longitude had been communicated to him by 
Divine revelation, yet undtr such conditions that 
he might not repeat it to any one. Eden says he 
thought that " the good old man in that extreme 
age somewhat doted, and had not yet, even in the 
article of death, utterly shaken off all worldly 
vain-glory.” We may interpret his wandering 
thought even more charitably. It was the dream 
of a mind familiar with many great and strange 
expeditions, and now on the eve of departure for 
the greatest and the strangest of them all. 

England had at that time, as at all times, nume¬ 
rous skilled and daring sailors, whose craft were to 
be seen on all the ocean highways of the world ; 
yet for many years the English Government, while 
encouraging enterprises such as those of John and 
Sebastian Cabot, omitted to establish any settle¬ 
ment in America. Spain, Portugal, and France 
divided the newly-found territories amongst them¬ 
selves, not without mutual jealousies and quarrels ; 
but England remained unaggrandised by those dis¬ 
coveries in which she had taken a prominent part. 
The reason of this negligence is probably to be fouud 
in the agitation of the country consequent on the 
change of religion. It was in 1534 that Henry V111., 
after seven years of angry argument with the Pout iff 
as to the validity of his marriage with Catherine of 
Arragon, caused the Papal power in England to be 
annulled by Parliament The remaining years of 
his reign were years of disruption and of bitter 
religious feud. Those which followed were no 
better. The Protestant Church of England was 
hardly established under Edward VI. when it was 
upset, in the midst of flame and bloodshed, by 
Mary and her Spanish husband. Nevertheless, 
though colonics were not founded, maritime ad¬ 
ventures were pursued with spirit English ves¬ 
sels shared with those of France the fisheries of 
Newfoundland, an island discovered by the Cabots 
in their voyage of 1497. In the reign of Edward 
VI. these fisheries were protected by a special Act 
of Parliament, the preamble to which recited that 
the navigation had been burdened for year* by ex¬ 
actions from the officers of the Admiralty, while 
the body of the Act prohibited the continuance of 
all such irregular imposts. The national desire for 
further discoveries was stimulated in the third year 
of Queen Mary’s reign (1555) by the publication of 
Richard Eden’s “ Decades a volume containing 
the history of remarkable maritime expeditions. 
The English flag was to be seen in many directions, 
and in climates the most various. In the search for 
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a north-east pissage to that goal of all endeavour, 
the Indies, the Arctic provinces of Russia were 

first made generally known to Western Europe_ 

a result for which the brave Willoughby and his 
comrades paid the price of their lives, being 
frozen to death in a harbour of the North Sea, in 
1554. Africa, Asia, and America were visited by 
the trading vessels of London, Bristol, and other 
cities. lu 1555 a company of merchant-ad ven¬ 
turers was incorporated for the discovery of un¬ 
known lands ; and the problem of the north-west 
passage, from which the minds of men had been 
for a time diverted by attempts in an easterly 
direction, again excited general attention. 

This desire of discovering a shorter route to tho 
Indies acquired additional force in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Ever since the latter part of tho 
fifteenth century, events had been tending towards 
a more vigorous development of the English 
nation. With the accession of Henry VII. a now 
era began. The destruction of the Anglo-Norman 
nobility in the insano wars of the Roses once more 
brought the true English race to the head of affairs. 
For the first time since tho Norman Conquest in 
10G6 (allowing for a few rare exceptions), men with 
names cf native origin were to be found directing 
the national fortunes in politics, in war, in sea¬ 
manship, in commerce, and in all the great concerns 
of life. In the later Tudor reigns, tliis tendency 
became still more manifest; under Queen Elizabeth 
it was marked in tho highest degree. Protestantism 
—the religion that seems natural to nil races in 
which the Teutonic element predominates—was 
established; the foreign despotism of the Pope 
was finally cast off; the ravages of civil war and 
of ecclesiastical dissension were in part repaired ; a 
wealthy and powerful middle class was formed; 
and the energy of the Anglo-Saxon blood assailed 
itself in many ways. Elizabeth had the sagacity to 
perceive that the greatness of her kingdom—a 
dominion not very extensive in itself, nor yet very 
richly endowed by nature, as men then understood 
its capabilities—must be founded principally on 
commerce. The English people were equally quick 
to understand this truth, and the extension of 
their ocean trade became the chief object of tho 
national ambition. The poet Drayton, in a passage 
of singular perverseness and want of foresight, has 
spoken of 

•‘The gripple merchant, bom to be the euro 
Of thi* brave island. ” 

The merchant was really boro for very different 

• Elegy “ Upon the Noble Lady Aston. Departure for 
Spain." 1027. 
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cuds. He was bom to moke the island mightier 
and better than it had been before, to found new 
Englands beyond the main, and to give to English 
blood, English thought, and English speech, an 
extension far greater than the haughtiest Ca*sur, 
in his dreams of empire, had conceived for the 
future of the Latin genius. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, half-brother to Raleigh, 
was one of those who felt most enthusiastically 
about the north-west passage. He wrote in favour 
of that enterprise a discourse which will be found 
printed in Hakluyt’s collection. The idea was 
warmly taken up by one of the greatest of the old 
English sailors, Martin Frobisher. At a later 
period, Frobisher distinguished himself in the 
operations against the Spanish Armada; but his 
most remarkable achievements were as a navigator 
and explorer. In June, 1576, after fifteen years’ 
meditation on the great geographical problem, 
varied by vain attempts to obtain assistance, he 
sailed from Deptford in command of two barks 
and a pinnace, which had been fitted out for him 
by the liberality of Ambrose Dudley, Earl of War¬ 
wick, and some other noblemen. The pinnace 
foundered at sea; one of the barks turned back, 
the sailors being terror-stricken ; but Frobisher 
went on alone, discovered new lands in the noigh 
bourhood of Hudson’s Straits, and returned to 
England. Ho repeated his voyage in the two 
following years, and in the name of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth took possession of a territory to which he 
gave the designation of West England, while one 
of the high cliffs he christened Charing Cross. 
This was on the third voyage, when Frobisher, 
with tho title of Lieutenant-General, had under 
his command fifteen vessels, and a certain number 
of soldiers. Hopes of discovering gold, some 
grains of which had been found in stones picked up 
on those inhospitable shores, were as much con¬ 
nected with the second and third voyages as antici¬ 
pations of passing through the icy portals of tho 
North into the warmth and affluence of Cathay. 
The expense of the final expedition was borne in 
part by the Government, and a hundred persons 
were sent out to form a colony, and to keep posses¬ 
sion of the land. Such was tho popularity of this 
adventure, from which countless wealth was ex¬ 
pected, that the sons of noblemen embarked as 
volunteers, and money was easily found to defray 
those charges which were not undertaken by the 
State. But all ended in failure and disappoint¬ 
ment The fleet, after leaving West England, fell 
with vast moving icebergs, was involved in 
continual fogs, got confused in the dim and wintry 
solitudes, and drove in various directions. The 


auriferous country was missed; great dangers werw 
narrowly escaped ; a vessel was crushed by the ice, 
and the sailors with difficulty scrambled on board 
another. But at length, when a ship laden with 
provisions for the colony had deserted, and symp¬ 
toms of mutiny were apparent among the seamen 
generally, the fleet was re-united in the Countess 
of Warwick’s Sound, and a large quantity of oro 
was discovered in a neighbouring island. With 
a heavy freight of this useless commodity, the ships 
sot sail for home. 

At the same period—that is to say, in the yeurs 
1577-80—Drake performed his voyage round the 
world, in the course of wliich lie explored a large 
portion of the north-western coast of America. The 
north-eastern coast, extending the whole distance 
now included within the United Suites, had been 
(ircviously examined and defined by Spanish und 
French navigators, who planted colonies there in 
several places. Tho achievements of the English 
had been principally in the North; und it was 
again to those forbidding regions that attention was 
turned, when Sir Humphrey Gilbert set out on the 
that of his colonising expeditions. Sir Humphrey 
was a man of great ability und of admirable 
courage, who had distinguished himself as a soldier 
both in France and Ireland. Ho now fonned u pro¬ 
ject for establishing an English colony in Amcricu, 
and in 1578 obtained from Queen Elizul>cth u 
(intent vesting in him full powers for the purpose. 
Gilbert was herein authorised to discover and Uike 
(tossession of all remote and burbarous hinds un¬ 
occupied by any Christian prince or (icople. In 
him, his heirs and assigns, for ever (as in the 
previous case of Cabot), was vested a full right 
of property in tho soil of all such lunds. Any 
English subject who might be willing to uccom)mny 
tho commander ou his voyage was at liberty to 
settlo in tho countries which he should plant; und 
to all such persons Gilbert was empowered to 
dispose of any portions of tho new lands ho should 
judge meet, in fee-simple, according to the laws of 
England. All the lands granted to him wore to be 
held of tho crown of England by homage, on pay¬ 
ment of the fifth part of the gold or silver oro found 
there. The complete jurisdictions and royalties, 
as well marine as other, within the said lands and 
the seas thereunto adjoining, were conferred on 
Gilbert, his heirs and assigns, on whom was 
bestowed full power to convict, punish, pardon, 
govern, and rule, by their good discretion and 
policy, as well in causes capital or criminal as 
civil, both marine and other, all persons settling 
within the said countries, according to such laws 
and ordinances as might be established for their 
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better government. The settlers were to enjoy but the deet, having such h commander as Gilbert, 
the privileges of free denizens and natives of stood in no need of guidance. Li subordination, 
England, any law, custom, or usage to the contrary nevertheless, was rife among the seamen. Tho 
notwithstanding; and all persons were prohibited squadron had not left Plymouth more than two 
from attempting to set- days when the largest of 


from attempting to set¬ 
tle within two hundred 
leagues of any place 
which Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert or his associates 
had occupied during tho 
spuco of six yeare.* It 
will bo seen that tho 
powers thus vested in 
tho leader of tho expe¬ 
dition were somewhat 
despotic, though tern- 
pored by the immemo¬ 
rial liberties of England. 

A company of volun¬ 
teers was soon collected 
by Gilbert; but the pro¬ 
ject seemed ill-omened 
from the first. Dissen¬ 
sions arose before tho 
ships sailed, and several 
of the adventurers re¬ 
coiled from their original 
intention of accompany¬ 
ing Sir Humphrey. At 
length, howover, in 1579, 
tho emigrants sot out for 
their distant home. One 
of the vessels was lost on 
the voyage, and it is said 
that tho remainder had 
an encounter on the seas 
with a Spanish fleet, and 
wore worsted. These en¬ 
terprising colonists (of 
whom Raleigh seems to 
have been one) ulti¬ 
mately reached New¬ 
foundland, where they 
remained a short time; 
but the expedition soon 
returned to England, an 
•“knitted failure. Gil¬ 
bert and his half-brother, 
Kaleigh, however, were 
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not men to be easily disconcerted Th™ tremely tempestuous, 

another squadron, and in 1583 Cilbert "' h ' cl ' GUbcrt saUed . small 


“■other squadron, and in 1583 Gilbert 
fcr Arnene* w ith the speciaUy^xp^d 
** 40 Q u «“- Haleigh remained in England, 

• Bobmtam'. Hi,»nr Aaaata, Book IX 


the shi|)s — that which 
had keen fitted out by 
Raleigh — put back to 
harbour, under pretext 
of an infectious disease 
having broken out. Not¬ 
withstanding this discou¬ 
ragement, Gilbert once 
more gained Newfound¬ 
land. Here, in tho 
presence of Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and other 
foreigners, he took for¬ 
mal possession of tho 
island, in tho name of 
his sovereign, by erect¬ 
ing a pillar with tho 
arms of England at¬ 
tached ; and ho pro¬ 
ceeded to grunt lands in 
fee to the fishermen, on 
condition of their paying 
u quit-rent. Afterwards, 
one of tho ships was 
freighted with a quantity 
of ore which was sup- 
posed to contain silver; 
aud the adventurers set 
out in three vessels for 
discoverios on the main¬ 
land. They sailed along 
the coast of tho conti¬ 
nent in a southerly di¬ 
rection, until the largest 
of the ships was by somo 
carelessness wrecked, 
with the loss of nearly 
a hundred men. Sir 
Humphrey then turned 
towards England, with 
only two ships—tho 
Squirrel and tho Hind. 
Tho weather was ex¬ 
tremely tempestuous. 


* - --- hu* so smau 

^ to be quite unfit for battling with such violent seas. 
But the gallant commander, scorning to desert the 
crew whom ho had with him, refused to shift his 
flag on board the larger of the vessels. Tho lost 
that was seen of him was on the 9th of September, 
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1 wlicn. though tl:o Iwrk was in manifest 
danger of foundering, In- was oWrvcd l»y the eivw 
of tin* other ship sitting in the stern with a l*ook 
in his h:in«i. *• Connive, my lads!" he cried, across 
the noise of the storm, to the seniors on Imard the 
Hi ml: - we are as near to Heaven l»y sea as by 
land." About midnight. the lights of the smaller 
vessel divippoaivd : all lia«l sunk into the raging 
waves. The Hind weatheled the temjiest, and 
returned to England to tell the story of another 
and yet more di.-astrous failure. 

Sir Walter ltaleigh did not |*onnit himself to Ik.* 
disheartened by the death of hus half-brother, and 
the ruin of so many previous attempts to tonn 
settlements in America. He was a man in whom 
the spirit of adventure was strongly develop'd, and 
among the many projects of his life none was dearer 
to him than the creation of a great colonial empire 


nihlied with fragrant oils on festive occasions, 
weiv powdered with golden dust,* so that they 
glittered in the sunshine, and gave back light for 
light. The very discovery of America had its root 
in dreams; and dreams preceded the footsteps of 
its explorers. Columbus imagined that the river 
Orinoco flowed from the Tice of Life in the midst 
of Paradise: Pisano and Cortes passed ever on- 
wards from one marvel to the e\|>cctation of a 
greater. This spirit was fully shared by Raleigh, 
lie sot out on his exjK-ditions with hopes almost as 
lofty as those with which Suncho Poiuut started for 
tlie island of Buratnria ; and it must be added that, 
in the result, he fared as badly as the poor squire 
in his illusive governorship. 

Resolved not to risk again the dangers of tlio 
extreme North, Raleigh turned his thoughts to¬ 
wards a ]K>rtion of the American coast far south 
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After filing for a hundred and twenty miles in 
search of a convenient harbour, they entered a 
haven, and gave thanks to God for their safe 
deliverance from the perils of the deep. 

The haven was Ocracoke Inlet (now included in 
North Carolina), and the voyagers proceeded to 
land on the island of Wocoken, the southernmost 
of the group which at that point shuts out the 
Atlantic from Pamlico Sound. The month was 
July, and sea and land appeared in their most 
seductive loveliness, bright, calm, peaceful, ami 
presenting nothing but the happiest auguries. 
Magnificent trees, of extraordinary proportions, 
reared themselves into the sky; grapes hung 
heavily from the ever-present vines, which, running 
from trunk to trunk, approached the shore so near 
that the purple fruitage took the salt breathings of 
tho sea ; flocks of white cranes rose from the woods 
with multitudinous cries at every discharge of a 
gun; and the human inhabitants of this paradise 
received the strangers with every appearance of 
hospitality and good-will. The little party of 
Englishmen, however, saw nothing of the natives 


until the third day after their landing, when 
they perceived three in a canoe. One of these 
went ashore, and waited quietly until the English 
came up to him. He talked u good deal in his 
unknown tongue, and at length, without any signs 
of misgiving, went with them on board one of 
their vessels. They gave him a shirt, a hat, wine, 
and meat, with which he seemed greatly pleased ; 
and, having gone away, he returned in half an 
hour in his canoe with a present of fish, which 
he divided between the greater and the lesser 
of the two vessels. The account which the ex¬ 
plorers afterwards gave of their adventure speaks 
of the wild people us “ most gentle, loving, und 
faithful; void of all guile and treason, und such as 
lived after the manner of the Golden Agethough 
in war they were cruel to their enemies treacherous, 
and remorseless.* Human nuture is full of incon¬ 
sistencies; but for the present all looked well. 
Dark days were in advance; yet, in that summer 
hour, the emigrants saw only the glittering waters 
and the flowery lauu, the vista of a great colonial 
empire, and the Indians offering homage. 
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The day after that on which the friendly native 
came with his offering of fish, several canoes 
arrived at the island, in one of which was the king’s 
brother. His name was Granganimeo, and he 
stated that the king was called Wingina, and the 
country Wingandacoa. The king himself lay at 
his chief town, ill of wounds lately received in 
battle. Granganimeo, advancing some way inland, 
spread a mat, sat down on it, and awaited the 
approach of the English. The white men came 
forward with their weapons; but the savage, 
making no show of fear, signed to them to sit down, 
stroking first his own head and breast, and then 
theirs, apparently to express an amicable intention. 
Presents were exchanged between them, and on 
subsequent days the visit was repeated. Great 
numbers of people arrived from all parts of tho 


island, with leather, coral, and several kinds of 
dyes. But when Granganimeo was present, no one 
dared to trade but himself and those who wore red 
copper on their beads, as he did. The prince was 
very anxious to exchange a bag of pearls for n suit 
of armour-; but the English refused, pretending to 
set no value on the stones, thut they might the 
better learn where they were to be found. It is 
confessed by the explorers that Granganimeo was 
always faithful to his engagements, and never 
failed to appear at any place where he had pro¬ 
mised to meet the new-comers. He sent to the 
English ever)* day a brace of bucks, rabbits, hares, 
and fish; and sometimes melons, walnuts, cucum- 
bers, peas, and various roots. Indeed, the conduct 

• Amadas and Barlow 1 , account in Hakluyt, YoL IIL Ban¬ 
croft * Hutory of the United State*, YoL I., chap. 1 
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<>t' tin' s.ivajps seems to have Iwu U-tlci - than that ot 
their English \ i>i(<»i-s, by tliraienint »*1 tin* latter 
themselves. SucIi was tin* fertility «*!' ilu- soil, that 
on some ol' the i**as being planted by the English 
tin y grow almost immediately. and "'ere fouml in 
t< n ilay.s’ time to he fourteen inches high. 

The adventurers took advantage of their friendly 
reception to explore Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds 
mid Roanoke Island; hut little else was done. 
Amudas and lkirlow, after awhile, set sail tor 
England. wlieie they arriveil in Sept end »ei\ 1*'S4, 
accoiiijKinied l»v two ot' the Indians. Elizabeth was 
delighted with the "lowing accounts given hy the 
explorers of the country they had discovered, and 
directed that, in ivcognition ot' her unmarried life, 
it should he called Virginia—a name for some 
time applied to the whole of that i«rt of America, 
hut now confined to the State lying between North 
Carolina and Maryland.* Raleigh, being resolved 
to push forward with his enterprise, obtained from 
Parliament a Rill continuing his patent of discovery, 
and at the same time acquired a mono|»oly of wines, 
which yielded him a large revenue. The money 
he was thus enabled to amass, hy means of the 
thoroughly vicious restrictive principles of those 
davs. lie devoted to tin* promotion of his great 
scheme. All his jK’i>onal views had a lofty and 
imperial character; and the hope of becoming little 
less than tin- sovereign of a Ix-aiitiful and fertile 
land, the future greatness of which might well have 
seemed almost Umndh-ss, was a sufficient induce¬ 
ment to make him work with the utmost seal. 
He fitted out a squadron of seven small shi)*, under 
the command of Sir Richard Grenville (or Green¬ 
ville). a relative of his, who afterwards distinguished 
himself by his adventurous and high-spirited life, 
and bv the gallantry with which he met his death 
in a naval action against the Spaniard*. This 
valorous captain was accompanied by several 
subordinates, who also became famous in later 
years. One of the vessels, a barque of 120 tons, 
was fitted out by Thomas Cavendish, a gentleman 
of good family in Suffolk, but a sea-rover and 
buccaneer by nature, whose life was destined to he 
passed in an extraordinary succession of good and 
ill fortune. The historian of the new expedition 
was Thomas Harriot, a native of Oxford, who in 
after days devoted himself to science, won a great 
name as an algebraist, and practised astronomy 
with so much success that he is thought to have 

* Originally, even New Kn-lan.l was included in Virgin*, 
ns niijicnr* by a jnssago in Peter Heylyn'e “ Little Description 
of the Great World " (fourth edition. 1020) :-“Thc nortberac 
part of this Virginia, being better .liNCOvcrcd then the other, 
is called New Eugluud: full of good new towncs and forts, 
and is likely to prove an loppie plantation." 


anticipated Galileo in certain discoveries. Amongst 
the voyageis was also an artist, a painter of the 
name of With, whoso sketches of the natives arc 
still esteemed for their truthfulness. 

The ex|»edition sailed from Plymouth on the 9th 
el' April, 13&>, and again sought the American 
shores by the circuitous route of the West Indies. 
Grenville s^-nt some time cruising among the 
islands, und taking prizes from the S|>aiimrdH; and 
June was near its close when he arrived at tho 
|H>int which he desired to attain. The licet, after 
narrowly escaping shipwreck on a headland, to 
which the sailors in consequence gave the name of 
Cape Fear, came to an anchor at Wocokeu, The 
largest of the ships struck ns it entered the harbour, 
but was not lost. So far all looked well; but the 
course of events was soon darkened by a lamentublo 
incident. The commander of the fleet, accompanied 
hy his chief oflicers, made an eight days’ excursion 
along the coast of the mainland, and got as far as 
Secotau, in the present county of Craven, between 
the Pamlico and tho Neuse. It was afterwards 
admitted by them, in their official re|>ort of tho 
expedition, that they were well received by tho 
natives. Rut one day a silver cup was stolen, and 
not restored immediately on being demanded; 
upon which, Grenville ordered the offending villago 
to he burnt, and the standing coni to ho destroyed. 
The dealing* of civilised men with savages are 
generally characterised hy cruelty, and it is too 
often the ease that the first provocation conies from 
tho former. This was so in the settlement of 
North Carolina. The Indians had previously ex¬ 
hibited a spirit of friendliness: they were now to 
learn the bitter lessons of distrust und revenge. 

After leaving on Roanoke Island a small colony 
of one hundred and eight men, Sir Richard Gren¬ 
ville sailed for England, where he arrived in the 
autumn. The command of the colony was given 
to Captain Ralph Lane, a military man, who had 
under him Philip Amadns (now dignified by tho 
title of Admiral), Harriot, and Others of note. Tho 
island, which is situated at tho mouth of Albemarle 
Sound, was almost uninhabited, and served as a 
base of o|*erations. The chief employment of tho 
colonists was to examine the country on the neig »• 
bousing continent; and this they did, for a time, 
with considerable enterprise. All they saw ® 
the land confirmed the first impressions of its 
excellence. “ It is the goodliest and most pleasing 
territory of the world,” wrote Captain Lane to 
Richard Hakluyt; “for tho continent is of on 
huge and unknown greatness, and very well peopled 
and towned, though savagely, and the vhma 
so wholesome that we had not one sick smcc 
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touched the land here. To conclude, if Virginia 
had but horses and kine in some reasonable pro¬ 
portion, I dare assure myself, l»eing inhabited with 
English, no realm in Christendom were comparable 
to it." Harriot made a very careful examination 
of the natural productions of the country. In 
particular, his attention was directed to the cultiva¬ 
tion of tobacco, maize (or Indian com), and the 
potato, all of which were at that time unknown 
iii Europe. Ho likewise took note of the native 
inhabitants, of whose modes of living, methods of 
warfare, and religious ideas, he gave an interesting 
account in his history of the voyage. To these 
simplo creatures the colonists displayed their 
mathematical instruments, burning-glasses, guns, 
clocks, and other wondere of skill and mechanism ; 
and the savages were so struck with astonishment 
that they took the new-comers for gods. Ha mot 
was also in the habit of producing a Bible whenever 
ho entered any little town or Indian village, and of 
endeavouring to explain its doctrines; but, ns there 
could hardly have been much community of lan¬ 
guage between the two races, it is not suqtrlsing 
that the wild men failed to Itccome at once 
imbued with the theology of the Old and New 
Testaments. Nevertheless, they seemed to regard 
the book itself as a kind of amulet, probably 
bccauso of tho veneration in which it was mani¬ 
festly held by tho god-liko strangera; and some 
few expressed a desire to join in the worehip of the 
“ God of England" They embraced the volume, 
kissed it, and held it to their breasts and heads. 
Observing that the English had no women with 
then., they inferred that they were not bom of 
women; and this of course added to the super¬ 
stitious awe with which they looked upon tho 
strange beings who lmd come to them across tho 
seas. But the burning of tho villago had intro- 
ducal a feeling of suspicion and fear on tho part of 
tho Indians ; and the cupidity of the settlors soon 
created other elements of a nature unfavourable 
to tho prospects of the colony. 

In the sixteenth century, Englishmen had not 
lully comprehended the troth that the prosperity 
of a nation depends on industry and commerce, 
rather than on any sudden accession of tho precious 
metals. The torrent of wealth which had flowed 
over s pam from her South American possessions, 
acted as a peat temptation to all who would grow 
1-ap.dly nch; for the evil results of that unnatural 
prospenty were not yet clearly risible. It was 
ttouglit that as Pen, hsd yielded boundless treo- 
awo to tho Spanish Monarchy, Virginia might bo 

P A roducliro **» English Government 
d pe0ple ' Accordingly, the settlers searched for 


gold and silver mines when the)* ought to have ban 
laying the bases of their colony; and in the pursuit 
of this chimera they actually neglected to sow any 
crops, so that in the end they narrowly esea|ted 
death from famine. The Indians, seeing what tho 
English were mainly desirous of discovering, flat¬ 
tered their avarice with marvellous tales of pearl- 
fishcries and mines of exhaustions wealth. Tho 
river ltoanokc, on the mainland, was described in 
the mast glowing coloiira. It sprang, they said, 
from a rock, in such abundance that it forthwith 
made a violent stream; and this rock, it was added, 
stood so near to a sea (the Pacific Ocean seems to 
have been meant, if anything at all was meant) 
that, in storms, the unit waves were frequently 
beaten into the fresh current, which was thus 
rendered brackish. The banks teemed with ore, 
and the waters yielded the most resplendent |*arls 
in such large quantities that the skins worn by tho 
king of the country and the higher order of his 
“gentlemen " (as the account in Jlakluyt phrases 
it) were adorned with orient gems, and the beds 
and houses wore garnished with the same. 

Lured by these ImkcIcss narratives, Lane, in tho 
spring of 158G, resolved on ascending the ltonnoko 
with two double wlicniox and forty of his colonists. 
Unfortunately, he counted on getting foo.! from tho 
savages, and therefore took but a small store 
with him. Tliis reliance proved baseless. Tho 
king, Wingina, who now went by the name of 
Pen in pan, tirat encouraged the English to ascend 
the river, and then treacherously octal against 
them. Ho seems to have fcaivd that the intention 
of the strangers was to destroy him and his jM-opIo 
—an apprehension to which the burning of tho 
village gave some colour of probability; and lie 
sought to ward off this dreaded evil by those 
devices of double-dealing which are the usual 
resource of savages against the organised strength 
and intellectual superiority of civilised men. As 
the English sailed up the river, they ^revived that 
tho Indians had abandoned the towns along the 
jxinks, and retired inland with their corn. This 
had been done so thoroughly that the explores, in 
the couisc of three days' voyage up tho strain), did 
not see a man, nor find a grain of con., anywhere. 
They had but two days' foal left, and' Lane 
feaiing actual death from hunger, and possibly 
some ambush on the part of the savages, put it to 
his companions whether they should risk the con¬ 
sumption of their whole remaining stock of victuals 
in a further examination of tho river, or return to 
their settlement. It was almost unanimously 
determined that, whilst there was left one half¬ 
pint of corn for each man, they would not abandon 
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ill. a- .l.>ign. Tlio voyagers had with them two 
mastitis, ami they resolved that, should the worst 
ensue, they would make a pottage of them with 
sassafras-leaves. l’|*m this they could manage to 
live two .lays, whieh time wouhi suffice to l*ring 
them down the curient to the month of the river 
mid the entry of Pamlico Sound. and in two more 
days they hoped to cross the Sound. If need were. 


the following year, and always showed himself a 
faithful ally of the strangers, was among the English 
in the l»oats. and was directed to answer his country¬ 
men in their own language. He did so, and tho 
Indians res|>ondod with a song, which tho voyagers 
regarded ns an expression of welcome. To the 
letter-informed judgment of Manteo, however, tho 
matter presented itself in a very different light. 



*1* rRANCH DRAKE. 


they were prepared to fast the latter of those two 
days, rather than draw back a foot until they had 
seen the Indians, cither as friends or foes. So they 
went on. sleeping at night on the shore, all along 
which, and far up into the country, the watch-fires 
of the savages were continually burning, though not 
a living soul was to be seen. 

On the evening of the second day after the cour¬ 
ageous resolution of the little party, the voices of 
Indians were heard calling to them from the shore. 
Manteo. one of the natives who had been taken to 
England after the voyage of 1584, and who returned 


It was the tenable war-song that they had hea> • 
Manteo seized his gun, assuring the English tha 
the Indians meant to fight them. The next momen , 
a volley of arrows poured into one of the boats, u 
fortunately stmek no one. A discharge of musketry 
from the English canned consternation among tlic 
savages, and. upon a detachment of the explorers 
landing on a steep bank, the enemy took to flight- 
After a brief pursuit, it was determined to encamp 
for the night, and early the following morning to 
return homeward. By the ensuing night they had 
arrived, by dint of hard rowing, within four or five 
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miles of the river's mouth. They were now living 
on the two dogs, and next day even this resource 
failed them. They hud still to cross the Sound 
before they could leach Roanoke Island; and 
unluckily the wind was so strong, and the sea so 
heavy, that they were delayed n whole day, during 
which they lived entirely on the leaves of the sassa¬ 
fras-tree. This was upon Easter Eve. “which.” 
says I.ane in his interesting narrative. " was fasted 
very truly.” On Easter Day the wind |termittcd 
them to set sail, and, having caught some fish in .a 
weir Monging to the Indians, they were rescued 
from imminent death, though several of the com¬ 
pany were far spent when, on the morning of 
Easter Monday, they reached the wished-for settle¬ 
ment.* 

The exploration of Lane and his companions on 
this ill-starred voyage did not extend much higher 
up the river than a point near the present village of 
'Williamstown. The attempt was an utter failure, 
and it had the disastrous result of establishing a 
feeling of suspicion and antagonism on both sides. 
The Indians now determined to leave their fields 
unplanted, hoping to starve out the unwelcome 
strangers. This plan, however, was abandoned by 
the advice of an aged chief, and renewed courtesies 
in the matter of food were shown by the Indians to 
the English ; but the latter could not l»e convinced 
that there was not a plot to destroy them all. Cap¬ 
tain Lane assorts (on the faith of statements made to 
him by two or three Indians in his interests) that 
the plan of the savages was to set lire to the reeds 
with which the huts of the colonists were thatched ; 
to do this in the dead of the night, and, as the 
alarmed dwellers rushed out in their shirts, to 
desjlatch them. As a means of facilitating the de¬ 
sign. the English were to be deprived of their usual 
food-resources, so that they should be com|>cllcd to 
break up into small parties, searching for shell-fish, 
and camping where they could. To that extent the 
project was carried out. if we may rely on Lane's 
narrative. The weirs for fish were destroyed by 
the Indians, and it was resolved that no food should 
on any account be sold to the strangers. Hereupon 
the famine grew so extreme among the English tliat 
Lane was coinjielled to send Captain Stafford, with 
twenty men, to the island of Croatan, to feed him¬ 
self and his company, and at the same time to keep 
watch if any shipping came towards the coast. 
Another small body he despatched with the pin¬ 
nace to Cape Hatteras; and every week he sent 
sixteen or twenty of the rest of his company to the 
mainland, to live on casadu and oysters. 

* Rc|>orl of Captain Lan: to Sir Walter IL*lc:gu. in Hakluyt, 
Vol. IIL 
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Matters continued in this shite for some time; 
during which period, negotiations, marked appa¬ 
rently by bad faith on both sides, were carried on 
between the savages and the colonists. In answer 
to a message from Line, falsely stating that an 
English fleet had arrived in the roads, that ho do- 
sired to Ihutow some of the natives for fishing and 
hunting, and that ho would like to purchase some 
provisions, IYniLsnpnn sent word that ho would go 
over to Roanoke and meet the English; hut when 
Line discovered that he was coining with a largo 
assembly, he determined to nnticipito the visit. 
Shortly afterwards, tho settlers, while seizing somo 
canoes lie longing to the natives, in order to prevent 
their having communication with the continent, cut 
oil’ the heads of two of the savages, and subsequently, 
in a brief skirmish, shot throe or four of them. 
Line and some of his companions went on tho fol¬ 
lowing morning (June 1st) to a place on tho 
mainland, and requested an interview with tho 
king. This was granted; and the English, being 
in much greater fore© than the Indians, who did not 
count more than al>out eight or nine, suddenly fell 
on them at a preconcerted signal—which consisted 
of the words “Christ our victory!"—and slaugh¬ 
tered all. 

It is difficult to judge with certainty how far tho 
allegations brought by tho English against tho 
Indians wero tme, and how far exaggerated. 
Doubtless, the natives were very desirous of getting 
rid of strangers whose superior powcin they had 
evora- reason to dread They regarded the colonists 
with a superstitious fear, counting them either ns 
gods, or as men risen from the grave, who brought 
with them the secrets of a mysterious and awful 
world The inexplicable character of the European 
fire-arms appilled these warriors of tho bow-and- 
arrow. They persuaded themselves that tho 
English could shoot people at the distance of a 
hundred miles; that they filled the very air with 
|*estilence and death ; and that their object was to 
exterminate the aborigines, and take their places. 
Possessed by these ideas, which, extravagant ns 
they were, had some degree of foundation, the 
Indians undoubtedly looked u|K>n tho white men 
with disfavour. The friendship of tho savages soon 
grew capricious, and it is ]>ossiblc they harboured 
a design of massacre. Yet, upon tho whole, their 
conduct, bad as it was in some respects, was better 
than that of the English settlers. With more 
considerate treatment, their first impulses of kind¬ 
ness might have been confirmed, and fair dealing 
have made allies where violence and craft found 
only foes. At any rate, nothing can excuse tho 
treachery of tho attack on Pemisapan and his 
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companions, at a time when they were giving proof 
of entire confidence in tlio good faith of the 
strangers. Besides, it should never be forgotten 
that in all such matters tho blauio lies more with 
those who invade a territory where their presence 
was never required, than with those who defend 
what from time immemorial they have possessed.* ** 

After the perpetration of this massacre, Lane 
seems to have retired to Roanoke Island, where, on 
the 8th of June, word came to him from Captain 
Stafford, who was still on the island of Croutan, 
that a great fleet of three-and-tweuty sail was 
discernible on the outer seas, but whether it 
belonged to friends or foes he as yet knew not 
On the 9th, Captain Stafford himself arrived at 
Roanoke, with the welcome information that tho 
ships wore English, being no other than the fleet of 
Sir Francis Drake, who was returning from a suc¬ 
cessful expedition against tho Spaniards in the West 
Indies. Drake cast anchor, on tho 10th. in the 
roadstead of the harbour, and offered to do all in 
his power to assist the distressed colonists. After 
conference with Lane, he undertook to supply him 
with a hark of seventy tons, two pinnaces, four 
small boats, provisions for a hundred men to hist 
four months, and two of tho most experienced 
masters in his fleet, who wore to remain with the 
colony, and assist in the work of exploration. 
Unfortunately, a great storm arose, lasting from 
tho 13th to the lGth of June, which scattered the 
fleet and deprived Lane of the expected assistance. 
Drake, returning after the tcmj>cst had spent itself, 
mude fresh offers for supplying the necessities of 
the colony, and enabling it to continue its work ; 
but tho adventurers were out of heart, doubtful of 
the future, and desirous of home. They therefore 
requested to he conveyed to England; and on the 
19th of June all set sail for Portsmouth, where 
they arrived on the 27th of July, 158G. Only a 
few days later, a ship containing supplies, which 
Sir Walter Raleigh had promised to send by the 
spring, but which was not ready to start until after 
Easter, arrived at the settlement, and found all 
abandoned. The mariners spent some time search¬ 
ing for their countrymen on the mainland, but, not 

• In tho days of Queen Elizabeth, when there was no 
Aborigines Protection Society, tho rights of feeble races were 
not so tenderly looked after as they are now ; but even at that 
timo tho conduct of Lane and his comrades found some severe 
impugnera. Hakluyt, describing the embarkation of the 
colonists on board Sir Francis Drakes fleet (VoL IIL. p. 323, 

**L 1810), says : “ For fcare thoy should bo left behindc. they 
left all things confusedly, as if they had been chase,! from 
thence by a xrnghty army: and no doubt so they were; for the 
hand of God came upon them for the cruelty and outrages com- 
nuttod by some of them against the native inhabitants of that 
countrey.” 


finding them, returned to England. In another 
fortnight, Sir Richard Grenville appeared oil' tho 
coast with three wc-ll-apjiointed ships, and, after 
seeking for the vauished colony, left fifteen men on 
the island of Roanoke, furnished with stores for n 
couple of yearn, that the jmssession of the country 
might still be retained for Queen Elizuljclh. This 
garrison, if it can bo so called, was far too small, 
and the wretched men were soon overcome by tho 
Indians, and killed. 

Lane, on his return to Englund, introduced tho 
Indian practice of smoking tobacco, which spread 
with extraordinary rapidity, us it had already done 
among the Sjreniarel* and Portuguese. As an ex¬ 
plorer, Lane had not done much. To the south, as 
we have seen, his discoveries extended to Sccotan ; 
to the north, they were bounded by the small 
river Elizabeth, which flows into Chesa|*eake Bay 
below Norfolk, Virginia; while, in tho interior, 
the Chowan hod l>een examined lieyond tho 
junction of the Mcherrin and the Nottawny.t 
This was but little, yet it was something. Tho 
settlers, more-over, had l»y their sojourn in the land 
acquainted themselves with most of its qualities. 
The report by Harriot is un admirable account 
of the country, its products, its climute, and its 
native ]>opulution. The writer gives a vciy high 
idea of tho capabilities of Virginia, and is eloquent 
ns to the fertility of the soil and healthfiilness of 
the air. The ground was never manured, and was 
cultivated in tho rudest fashion ; yet it ap|»eared 
amazingly fruitful. The climate was so excellent 
that, notwithstanding the hardships the colonists 
were often coin|ielleil to endure—the change of 
teni|>eratiiro and of food, frequent deprivation, and 
occasional camping out in the o|hmi air, oven in 
winter—the number of deaths, during the whoto 
year of their stay, was not more than four out of a 
|»arty of a hundred and eight. Of these four, all 
were feeble and sickly before they left England; 
and the wonder to Huiriot was that they hud 
lived so long. 

The account of Virginia furnished by tho 
colonists to Sir Walter Raleigh was such as to 
encourage that enterprising speculator to mako 
another attempt The faults of tho previous 
cxjiedition were now apparent, and could bo 
guarded against. It was true that the Indians 
were not to l>e relied on, and that their hostility 
liad resulted in very serious disaster; but the 
country itself was a prize worth winning. Raleigh, 
therefore, determined on an effort of a more elabo¬ 
rate character. This time the male emigrants 

t Bancroft. History of the United States, Vol. L, chap. 3. 
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should be accompanied by their wives and children, 
and a real colony, not merely a settlement of 
explorers, should be formed. To the community 
thus about to be created. Sir Walter grunted a 
charter of incorporation, and at the same time 
established a municipal government for a contem¬ 
plated city, which was to be called after the great 
adventurer himself. The Governor was to be one 
John White, and under him were placed twelve 
assistants. The licet of transport shi|«s consisted 
of three vessels, all fitted out at the charge of 
Raleigh, for the Queen declined to bear any |H>rtion 
of the ex]>ense. Implements of husbandry were 
supplied to the emigrants; and when the ships set 
sail from Portsmouth, on the 20th of April, 1587, 
it might well have seemed that fortunute days were 
in store for the party. They arrived oil* the coast 
of North Carolina in July, and. on reaching 
Roanoke Island, mude search for the fifteen men 
left there the year before by Sir Richard Grenville. 
But all was desolate and solitary. A few human 
bones lay scattered about, and, at the north eud 
of the island, the fort erected by Lane was found 
levelled with the earth. The dwelling-houses of 
his men were still standing; but the lower rooms 
were overgrown with melons, already springing up 
in rank luxuriance under the enchantment of that 
exquisite climate; and deer were couched within, 
feeding on the fruit which there were no hands to 
gather. 

This was far from an encouraging commencement; 
but the colonists set to work repairing the houses 
and building new ones. They had not been there 
many days when one of the twelve assistants of 
Governor White was slain by a party of savages 
who came over to Roanoke, and, hiding themselves 
among the tall reeds on the shore, transfixed the 
poor Englishman (who was alone, and two miles 
away from his comrades) with sixteen arrows, and 
then beat in his head with clubs. A good under¬ 
standing was for a time established between the 
settlers and a certain tribe of Indians connected 
with Manteo; and it was agreed that the latter 
should wear a particular badge, to distinguish them 
from the tribes against which the English had 
grievances. But the distinction proved to be in¬ 
sufficient, or was not properly observed; for on one 
occasion the colonists, desiring to revenge them¬ 
selves on the savages who had murdered the 
Englishmen left by Sir Richard Grenville, fell upon 
a company of the friendly natives, as they were 
sitting at night by their fires, and slaughtered at 
least one before the mistake, was discovered. Not¬ 
withstanding these unhappy incidents, some ap¬ 
proach was made towards organising a civilised 


state ot society. Manteo, by the express direction 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, received Christian baptism, 
and was created n feudal baron, with the title of Lord 
of Roanoke. The colonists settled down in their 
houses, as far as the Indians would permit them to 
do so. and on the 18th of August the first child of 
English parents ever bom in America drew its 
earliest breath. The mother was Mistress Eleanor 
Dare, daughter of Governor White, and wife of one 
of his assistant counsellors. The infant, which was 
a girl, was christened Virginia, after the country 
of her birth. A second child was bom to the 
colonists shortly afterwards, and the community 
now consisted of ninety men, seventeen women, 
eleven children (including the two bom there), and 
two friendly Indians—Manteo and another. 

But the affairs of the colony did not prosper. 
Raleigh had directed that the settlement should be 
made in Chesapeake Bay, considerably to the north 
of Pamlico Sound ; but the chief naval officer of tho 
fleet, a man with the foreign naiuo of Ferdinando, 
who seems to have acted throughout in a treacherous 
and underhand way, refused his assistance in ex¬ 
ploring the coasts, being desirous to depart with tho 
largest of the ships for the West Indies, on one of 
those expeditions which had much the character 
of buccaneering. White was therefore compelled to 
remain at Roanoke. When the time arrived for 
the return of the other two ships to England, tho 
Governor was urgently requested to go back in ono 
of them, und obtain further supplies; which he 
ultimately consented to do, though reluctant to 
leave the infant colony at so early a date. Shortly 
after his arrival in Englund, in November, 1587, 
the country became so agitated by the threatened 
Spanish invasion as to feel little disposition to 
consider schemes of colonisation. Nevertheless, 
Raleigh, in spite of the preoccupation of his mind 
by the national plans of resistance to the Armada, 
in which he was largely concerned, managed to fit 
out two vessels with necessaries for the colony. In 
charge of these, Wliite once more set his face to the 
West; but during the outward passage the ships were 
tempted, according to the fashion of those days, to 
go in chase of prizes, and one of them, after a des¬ 
perate battle with men-of-wnr from Rochelle, was 
boarded and rifled. Both ships were obliged to put 
back to England, and Raleigh, though greatly dis¬ 
pleased at the result, was unable at the time to do 
anything more for the settlers. This was in 1588, 
the year of the Armada. In the following year, 
Raleigh made over his Virginian patent, with some 
reservations, to a company of merchants; bemg 
unable, after an expenditure of £40,000 out of ms 
own purse, to prosecute the scheme any further. 
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Amongst these new adventurers was Richard Hak¬ 
luyt, to whose enthusiasm on behalf of maritime 
discovery wo owe that interesting mid valuable 
collection of early English voyages wliieh goes by 
liis name. A fifth part of all the gold ami silver 
ore raised in Virginia was reserved by Raleigh to 
himself; but in other respects the speculation was 
transferred to the company. In 1590, White 
made another attempt to relieve the settlers left at 
Roiinoke; but on arriving at that island ho found, 
by an inscription on a tree, that the colony lmd 
removed to Croatan. Thither he set sail, and 
would probably have reached the sjiot, had not a 
violent storm induced the commander to put back 
to Europe. 

A singular fatality attended all these early 
efforts for the colonisation of America. Mis¬ 
management, cupidity, bad faith, and insufficient 
resources, conspired with the rage of the elements, 
the cruelty of the Indians, and the distraction of 
the public mind at home, to ruin a project which 
at fust promised well. Over the ultimate fate of 
the colonists sent out in 1587 hangs a cloud of 
mystery, through the obscurity of which wc can 
dimly discern the outlines of a tragic catastrophe. 
The settlers were never heard of more. Either 
they were murdered by the Indians, or they 
perished of hunger ; unless we adopt the suggestion 
of an American writer, that those deserted English¬ 
men, with their wives and children, coalesced with 
the Hatteras Indians, and adopted their inode of 
life. This, it Appears, was the tradition of the 
tribe at a subsequent period, and it is said that 
something of the English tjq>c of physiognomy was 
long observable among the members of that body. 
But in such a case it seems strange that none of 
the settlers should have been found, or even heard 
of as living, when' Virginia was again colonised, 
twenty years after the attempt of White and his 
companions. 

Raleigh has sometimes been charged with neg- 
lectmg the unfortunate men whom he had tranL 
plauted to a distant and savage land; but the 
accusation does not seem just. Purohas, the 
wmpder of two collections of voyages similar to 
Hakluyts, says that Sir Walter made five attempts 
at Ins own expense, to discover and rescue the fellow- 


colonists of Governor White. In 1595, on his 
return from Guiana, Raleigh intended to go in 
search of them, but was driven from the coast by 
stress of weather; and as late os 1002 lie dcsjMitclied 
thither Samuel Mace, mariner, of Weymouth, with 
no result. The end of the settlers must for over 
remain an uncertainty; lmt that it was violent 
and terrible seems only too likely. Tin; celebrated 
chieftain Powhatan afterwards told Captain Smith, 
whose romantic adventures we shall shortly Imvo 
occasion to relate, that lie was present ut tho 
murder of the colonists; and he showed him certain 
articles which lmd been tlicira. William Stmchey, 
one of the settlers of King James’s ivign, records 
that the Englishmen were slaughtered by Powhatan 
after haring for many years “ |iouceably lived in¬ 
termixed" with tho savages. But, whatever their 
fate, the story of tliis dfflqicrutc attempt at colonisa¬ 
tion must always jxmscss a melancholy and romantic 
interest, both for Englislunen and their descendants 
in the New World. The almost deserted island of 
Roanoke, where now ore to be found only u few 
pilots and wreckere— men rugged with constant 
subjection to tho fiercest moods of Nature-will 
remain through countless ages u place of pilgrimage 
for all who would trace the planting of English 
nationality in the great Republic of the West. Tho 
mins of the fort erected by Lane arc yet visible; 
and, by the spoil of imagination und sympathy, tho 
visitor may repeople the waste land with those 
settlers from afar who marvelled ut the grout cellars 
and the rich vegetation, the Bacchanal prodigality 
of the vines, and the Hashing movements of tho 
snow-white biids. But the colonising of English 
America was the work of otliera; and the genius 
of Raleigh, which conceived tho design, was not 
destined to effect its fulfilment. None the loss, 
however, must we regard liim as its author; and 
when the Legislature of North Carolina, in 1792, 
determined that the capital of the State should bo 
called by the name of Raleigh, they did no rnoio 
than justice to one of the givatest intellects of a 
great age—a man, doubtless, with many moral 
blemishes on his public life, but one whose dominant 
mind was large enough to embrace two hemispheres, 
and prescient enough to anticipate the work of ages 
then unborn. 
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Some years elapsed before renewed attempts were there was not a single Englishman settled thereat 
made by Englishmen to obtain a permanent position the demise of Queen Elizabeth, m the year • 
on the North-American continent. The company This was partly owing to untoward cucumsUxnow, 
of merchants formed by Sir Walter Raleigh for such as could hardly have been avoided 
prosecuting the Virginian scheme, confined their help of previous experience, but more ^ the 
operations to carrying on a petty traffic with the of sufficient means for prosecuting ^chvastun 
natives in such articles of commerce as the country takings. In our days it is an accepted t^tMh 
yielded, and took no steps towards establishing a the coloni.it,on of new regions ^ ^ J 
colony—an enterprise 4/hich previous misadventures the State, while in the ^ 

not unnaturally .UscouR^ed. "Thus,” says Robert- entirely m private hands EM 
son "after a period lL ; hundred and six years nothing out of the public funds towards the tom 
from the time that CubV' ^covered North America, tion of new English communities in America, 
in the reign of Henr)M and of twenty years 

from the time that link® t nted the first colony, • Ilisior) of America, Book IX. 
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consequences were, that the colonics sent out were 
too small to cope successfully with the difficulties 
by which they were surrounded, and that they 
languished and died for want of due assistance. 

From 1590 to 1602, little was done in the way 
of American exploration; but in the latter year, 
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ever touched the soil of what is now New England. 
Cape Cod has been well described by an American 
author as “ the bared and bended arm of Massa¬ 
chusetts," of which “ the shoulder is at Buzzard’s 
Bay, the elbow at Cape Mallebarre, the wrist at 
Truro, and the sandy fist at Provincetown."* Tho 
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CAPTAIN SMITH. (From tkr portrait i« •• firfimia.'- 


very near the end of Elizabeth’s reign, a voyage 
undertaken by Bartholomew Gosnold was attended 
by important results. This bold navigator sailed, 
as nearly os the winds would permit, due west 
across the Atlantic, instead of going in a south¬ 
westerly direction, and in seven weeks reached the 
Bay of Massachusetts. Turning then to the south, 
for wont of a good harbour, he discovered a promon¬ 
tory which he called Cape Cod, from the abundance 
ot cod-fish which he found there. On this rocky 
point, he and four of his men landed on the 14 th 
of May; and they were the firet Englislunen who 
3 \ <1 n ~K 


hind is for the most part desolate and uncultivated, 
though dotted here and there with widely-separated 
towns and villages, small in size, and inhabited by 
a hardy and humble population. Wild and sandy 
plains are succeeded by sterile hills, interceded by 
ravines of rock. In some parts, nothing will grow 
but a s|*ecies of grass which the inhabitants call 
" poverty-grass.’’ Along the savage and dangerous 
coast, bleak beyond expression in winter, and at no 
season of the year very inviting, stand the solitary 


C»p* Cod. by Henry D. Thereon, 1S05, 
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lighthouses which h<>|«i (heir warning lioncons out 
to m\i, and the lonely huts that sono jis dwellings 
for the pilots, fishermen, and sailors of that mari¬ 
time land. Talk with these men. ami they will tell 
you of nothing lmt storms, shipwrecks, and mar¬ 
vellous escapes—the |**rils of the great deep, or 
the feats of daring and heroic self-devotion by 
which men rescue their fellows from the fun' of 
the winds and waves. It is here that the rugged 
Scandinavians of Norway and Iceland are said to 
have come in the tenth century ; hut, whether or 
not they really reached Cajie Cod, it is certain that 
this particular part of the American coast was not 
generally known to Eurojie until the voyage of 
Bartholomew Gosnold in 1002. 

On returning to his vessel. Ciosnold pursued his 
course in a south-westerly direction, and touched at 
two islands, to one of which he gave the name of 
Martha's Vineyard, and to the other that of Eliza¬ 
beth—a designation now applied to the whole group 
of islands in that vicinity. He next visited the 
continent, and traded with the Indian inhabitants. 
The savage character of Cape Cod had given placo 
to softer and richer scenery. Magniticcut forests 
clothed the shores ; delicate flowers sprang forth in 
abundance, recalling the fairest blooms of the old 
country ; and strawberries, raspberries, and gra|**s 
gave promise of a fruitful land. The commander 
ami his fellows took up their residence on an islet 
in the midst of a small lake in Eliznlictli Island. 
They built themselves a storehouse and a fort, and, 
thus entrenched, carried on their traffic with a sense 
of Security. It was originally intended hy Gosnohl 
to leave a small colony on this Islet, while he him¬ 
self returned to England ; hut the natives in a little 
while ceased to l»c friendly, and the small party of 
Englishmen, fearing an assault by the savages, and 
being doubtful whether there would not Ik* a failure 
in the food-supplies, refused to remain. Accordingly 
all returned to England, which they reached in fivo 
weeks, after an absence of alout four months, ami 
a stay in Massachusetts of little more than ono 
month. 

Several other voyages to the north-eastern shores 
of America followed in rapid succession in the early 
years of King James’s reign, and resulted in the 
discovery of many new portions of the continent. 
The attractive description of Massachusetts given 
hy the original explorers was fully confirmed ; and 
the great shortening of the voyage between England 
and America, effected by the more direct route first 
followed by Gosnold, considerably mitigated the 
reluctance of untravelled Englishmen to quit their 
country for the western world. Schemes of colon¬ 
isation began once more to be formed. The pacific 
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policy of James I. threw a number of active and 
adventurous spirits out of employ. Rough soldiers, 
who had seen active service in Ireland nnd the 
Netherlands, found themselves suddenly deprived 
of means; ami the favouritism of the monarch, 
extended chiefly to his own countrymen, disgusted 
a large number of the English gentry. Writers for 
the stage took up the great question of the day, and 
vaunted the attractions of Virginia in a tone half 
playful, half serious. In 44 Eastward Ho! "—a 
comedy hy Chapman, Ben Jonson, nnd Marston, 
first published in 1003—some of the characters are 
introduced talking in a London tavern about the 
land that had been christened after Queen Elizabeth. 
A rovstcrer tells his companions that there is a 
whole country of English there, descended from 
tho earlier colonists, who had married with the 
Indians; that the latter had given up to them all 
their treasure ; that gold was more plentiful than 
copjwr in Euglund ; that the very prisoners were 
fettered in gold ; and that rubies and diamonds 
wore gathered on the sea-shore, to stick on tho coats 
and caps of children. The clergy ndvocated emi¬ 
gration as a means of converting the heathen; nnd 
many thoughtful observers favoured the transplanta¬ 
tion of some part of the English race, on the ground 
that the pressure was too grent nt home. Even in 
that nge, England had a larger imputation than she 
could well support out of existing resources. Wo 
ar»* apt to think of the tyranny of capital, the fierce 
eagerness of coui|*ctition, and the painful contrasts 
of excessive wealth nnd extreme poverty, us charac¬ 
teristics of com | m rati vely recent times; but the 
disease existed even in tho reign of James I. 
Although the population of England and Wales at 
the In-ginning of the seventeenth century must have 
been under five millions, while it is now nearly 
twenty-four millions, the pressure on the means of 
life was relatively ns great at that period ns in tho 
present, or probably greater. Some i-emarkablo 
evidence of this is to be found in a sermon by* 
William Symonds, preacher of St. Saviour's in 

Southwark, delivered on the 25th of April, 1609, 
at Whitechapel, before 44 the adventurers for tho 
plantation of Virginia." The great object of this 
sermon was to impress on the congregation t io 
miserable state of many Englishmen, and the ne¬ 
cessity of seeking relief by emigration. Tho 
people, said the preacher, swarmed in the land, so 
that there was hardly room for one man to Uvo ■>) 
another. The mightier thrust the weaker out* 
their hives. Great lords of manors lmd converted 
populous townships into sheep-walks. The a wr- 
in- husbandman, who had formerly employed many 
poor, and paid more taxes for his small proportion 
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of earth than his landlord paid for ten times as 
much, could hardly escape the statute against rogues 
and vagrants. The landowner had got the soil of the 
country into his possession, and sold his produce at 
such a price that the people would have stoned 
had not “the honest and Christian merchant” (we 
have seen that Drayton denounced the merchant as 
“ gripple,” or grasping) iui|>orted corn,—for which 
he had “ many a bitter curse of the cursed com- 
mongers.” The rich shopkeeper had the poor 
labourer ut such advantage that he could grind liis 
face when he pleased. The mechanic worked his 
bones out, and could barely keep himself from the 
ulms-box. The poor woman toiled at her needle 
early and late, “often deluding the bitterness of 
her life with sweet songs, that she singeth to « 
heavy heart f yet at the end of the week she could 
scarcely earn salt to her water-gruel. Therefore did 
worthy Master Symonds exhort honest labourers, 
who brought nil the honey to the hive, to take the 
opportunity which offered, of bettering their fortunes 
in Virginia. In a similar strain, the Rev. Patrick 
Copland preached at Bow Church, on the 18th of 
April, 1622, a sermon in aid of Virginian colonisa¬ 
tion, in which he said that many sturved daily in 
tho streets of London, and that lie had hoard 
several of tho best labourers of the city bemoan, 
with tears in their eyes, the desolate state of their 
wives aud children, for whom, with their utmost 
exertion, they could hardly obtain the barest 
necessaries; “ and all because work is so hal'd to 
1)0 come by, and there be so many of the same 
trade that they cannot thrive one for another."* 
Men had been taught by the great success of 
Spain to seek a natural outlet for their oooped-up 
energies in the virgin lauds of America. Sir Walter 
Raleigh's voyage to Guiana in 1595, and the allur¬ 
ing account of that land which he published the 
following year, fired the popular imagination with 
dreams of empire and riches, not to be paralleled 
but in a fairy tale. 

“Sail like my pinnace to them golden shores,” 

exclaims Sir John Falstoff in “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” deriving his metaphor from the recent 
explorations of Raleigh in the country of El Dorado. 
Shakespeare’s contemporary, Samuel Daniel—a 
writer whose powers of thought were stronger than 

l , hese srnQons “re quoted at considerable length in 
The English Colonisation of America during the Seventeenth 
Centum, by Edward D. Neill, United States Consul at Dublin 
A *° rk cf *»!«•. supplying the ommioas 

wd oomrti^ the errors of previous American historians, by a 
•vierence to the manuscript transactions of the London Com- 
P“y of Virginian Adventurers, and other documents before 
P«»odover. 
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his fancy—contemplated America with u prophetic 
glance, and in some striking lines antici|*atcd tho 
vast cxjwnsion of the English race on the further 
side of the Atlantic. He asks:— 

••-Who, in time, knows whither wc rnoy vent 

Tho treasure of our tongue? To what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent, 

T enrich unknowing nations with our stores? 

What worlds in the yet unformed Occident 

Way coiue reltued with tho accents that are ours?" \ 

In a similar spirit, Shakespeare, in “Henry VIII." 
(Act V., sc. 4), makes Cranmer, ut the christening 
of the infant Elizabeth, predict the coming of 
James I., and say of him 

" Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 

His honour, and the greatness of his name. 

Shall be. and make new nations. He shall flourish, 

And. like a mountain cedar, re-ch his branches 
To all the plains about him." 

Other authors of the time wrote in the samo 
vein, and Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul's, said in 
a sermon to the Virginia Company '“ You shall 
have made this island, which is but as the suburbs 
of the Old World, a bridge, a gallery, to the New, 
to join all to that world that shall never grow old, 
—the kingdom of Heaven.” 

The sentiments thus expressed must have been 
strongly felt by Richard Hakluyt, who, though u 
clergyman, seems to have given his chief attention 
to the encouragement of maritime enterprise and 
colonisation. His first production was a small set 
of “ Voyages and Discoveries," issued in 1582 ; and 
his better-known work of the same nature appeared 
in 1589, 1599, and 1G00. He also translated books 
of travel from foreign nuthors, and, as we have seen, 
was one of the coni|iany formed by Raleigh for 
carrying on the plantation of Virginia. Such was 
his repute in these matters that lie was frequently 
consulted by Elizabeth’s ministers with regard to 
the establishing of colonics, and he corresponded 
with the officers of the various expeditions, whom 
he aided by his counsel and his scientific knowledgo 
This energetic Londoner, whose thoughts were as 
much upon the ocean, and in the strange places 
beyond the main, os if he had been a native of 

t From the poem entitled “ Musophilus: containing a 
General Defence of Learning first published in 1599. 
Daniel was a man in whom the feeling of nationality was 
very strongly developed. The growing prospects of the 
F - n gli t b race in those days form frequent subjects of allusion 
in his poems. In his " Panegyric Congratulatory,” addressed 
to James I. on his accession to tho united thrones, he says :— 

" The pulse of England never more did beat 
So strong as now; nor ever were our hearts 
I*t out to hopes so spacious and so groat 
As now they arc.” 
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iionic sea-washed town, died in IG1«*. at the ag»* of 
sixty-three: and, though In* had been so long 
oiulravoiiriug to iulvuiio' his favmirite views. In* 
only just saw tin* l*oginiiing of a lasting English 
settlement in America. Towanls that settlement 
ho contributed largely ; ami at the present day we 
think of him. not as a pivltcndnrv of Westminster, 
Imt ns a citi/cu of tin* worhl, who promoted the 
intercourse of nations, ami hcl|ied to fouinl the 
Unite*l States. His gmu* in Westminster Abl»ey 
should he a place «»f interest to all Americans in 
England. 

To two ilistinct associations of s|»eeulato»N. James 
I., in the year 1606, "muted a charter authorising 
them to settle in Virginia. Rut the territory was 
previously divided into two nearly equal |»ortions: 
one called the tirst or south colony ; the other, the 
second or north colony. It was in the tirst that 
the association of which Hakluyt was a member, 
and which consisted of jk i-sohs chiefly resident in 
London, was to carry on its cx|*erinu*nt. The 
second district was allotted to certain knights, 
gentlemen, and merchants of Bristol, Plymouth, 
and other towns in the West of England. The 
conditions of tenure in each case were homage 
ami rent; and the rent was to consist of one-fifth 
of tie* net produce of gold and silver, and one- 
iiftcenth of copper. To the settlen* was conceded 
the right of coining money. The government of 
both the colonies to be thus created was vested 
in a council resident in the j-urent country, to be 
named by the King according to such laws and 
ordinances as should be given under his sign 
manual; and the subordinate jurisdiction in each 
settlement was committed to a council resident in 
America, which might likewise la* nominated by 
the King, and which was to act conformably to 
his instructions. The emigrants ami their descen¬ 
dants were to enjoy all tin* rights of denizens, as 
much as if they had remained or been Iwm in 
England; and they were to hold their lands in 
America by the most free and least burdensome 
tenure. Whatever was necessary to the sustenance 
or commerce of the new colonies was to be exjiorted 
from England, during the space of seven yean, 
without paying any duty. Moreover, the colonists 
were to have liberty of trade with other nations; 
and, finally, a duty to be levied on foreign com¬ 
modities entering the harbours of the two V irginias 
was, for twenty-one years, to be made over to the 
infant communities for their exclusive benefit. At 
the close of that jieriod, the duty was to be appro¬ 
priated by the King. 

The lands which by this charter were assigned to 
the two companies extended from Cape Fear in the 
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:amtli to Halifax in the north, with the weep. 
ti«*n, probably, of the part called Acadia, then 
in actual |i«issessiou of th«* French. The London 
Company had an exclusive right to occupy the 
regions from the thirty-fourth to the thirty-eighth 
degrees of north latitude, of which the northern 
boundary was the south of Maryland. The 
other IhmIv of adventurers were free to coloniso 
lietwccn the forty-first ami the forty-fifth degrees, 
including the whole of the present New England 
States. The intermediate district was open to 
l»otli Companies; but the proviso that each waste 
|k»sscss the soil for fifty miles north and south of 
its first settlement, acted as a safeguard against 
collisions. The most questionable element in this 
charter was the arbitrary nature of the government 
np]K>inted for the colonies. The emigrants were to 
U* without the slightest voice in tho management 
of their own affairs. They were to bo ruled by a 
council resident in England, and by sub-councils 
resident in America, tho members of which were 
to bo nominees of tho throne; and, in general 
terms, the King reserved to himself supremo 
authority over the settlements, in every particular. 
A constitution so framed must in tamo huve led to 
abuses and to tyranny; and it is a singular com¬ 
ment on the state of politicul opinion in England 
in that age, that the terms imposed by tho King 
should apparently have met with not tho least 
objection. It is )>os»ible, however, that such a 
mode of rule may have been the best adapted 
for the early days of a colony, especially in times 
when representative government was not under¬ 


stood. 

This remarkable charter bears date the 10th of 
April, 1006; but the expedition did not immediately 
start. The |*atcntocs s|H*nt some months in making 
piv|Kiratioiis, and in the meanwhile James I., by 
a stretch of the Royal prerogative which hus been 
questioned as illegal, framed a code of laws for t io 
new colonies. Tho superior council at home was 
(•ermitted to name the local councils. The religion 
was to be that of the Church of England. No 
emigrant was allowed to withdraw his allegiance 
from the British Crown, or in any way to dissen 
from the established creed. Lands were to descenU 
according to the common law of England. Dea 
was to be the punishment for murder, mansUugh r, 
adultery, dangerous tumults, and political seditions, 
but against extreme exercises of power, the co 
nist, as in his native country, had the protection 
of trial by jury. Civil causes entailing corpora, 
punishment, fine, or imprisonment might be sum¬ 
marily dealt with by the president and councU* 
The Indians were to be converted by all prope 
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means, but at the same time were to bo treated 
with kindness. The industry and commerce of 
the respective colonies were, for five years at least, 
to be conducted in a joint stock; and all future 
legislation was to be the exclusive right of the 
King. 

Under these regulations, three vessels (of which 
the largest did not exceed 100 tons burden) 
set sail from England on the lDth of Decvnil*er, 
1606 , carrying ono hundred and live emigrants, 
belonging to the London Company, for settlement 
in Virginia. This was an extremely small nund>er 
for so huge an undertaking; hut the speculators 
seem to have wanted means for doing more. 
Amongst the emigrants were a brother of the 
Earl of Northumberland, and several officers 
who had served under Elizabeth. But the men 
more especially required for the rough work of 
colonising were present in but spare numbers. Of 
labourers there were only twelve; of mechanics 
very few. The men were not accoin[Kiiiicd by 
their wives and families; and the first essentials 
of a prosperous new community were absent. 
When Bacon, several years later, wrote his essay 
“ Of Plantations," he gave some excellent advice as 
to the proper ordering of a colony, which it would 
have been well if the adventurers of 1 G 06 could at 
that tune have read. “The people wherewith you 
plant," lie observes, “ought to bo gardenera, 
ploughmen, labourers, smiths, carpenters, joiners, 
fishermen, fowlers, with some few apothecaries, 
surgeons, cooks, and bakers." Bacon evidently 
thought the mere dilettanti or fine gentleman 
adventurer a superfluous being in such under¬ 
takings; though he preferred that the governing 
body should consist of noblemen, rather than of 
merchants, “ for they look ever to the present gain." 
Ho gives it as his opinion that “the base and 
hasty drawing of profit in the firet years ” had been 
tho destruction of most plantations; and be re¬ 
commends that there be freedom from custom till 
tho plantation bo of strength, “and not only 
freedom from custom, but freedom to carry their 
commodities where they may make their best of 
them, except there be some special cause of caution." 
In other respects, also, his counsel is admirable. 
"Mod not too much underground, for the hope 
of mines is very uncertain, and useth to make 
tho planters lazy in other things." “ Cram not in 
people, by sending too fast company after company; 
ut rather hearken how they waste, and send 
Belies proportionably; but so as the number may 
vo well in the plantation, and not by surcharge be 
jnjpenury. “ jf y OU where savages are, do 
not only entertain them with trifles and gingles, 


but use them justly and graciously, with sufficient 
guard nevertheless; and do not win their favour 
by helping them to invade their enemies, but for 
their defence it is not amiss." It is probable that 
in some imjiortaiit respects Bacon approved of tho 
charter granted by King James to the new Virginia 
Complines. His instincts were dcs|iotic, and be 
would have had colonies governed by martial law, 
“with sonic limitation." He was also in favour of 
sending out none but men in the first instance. 
“When the plantation grows to strength, then it is 
time to plant with women as well as with men; that 
the plantation may spread into generations, and not 
lie ever pieced from without." 11 is final words convey 
a serious reproach, the application of which it is 
not difficult to guess. “ It is the sinfullcst thing in 
the world," he exclaims, “ to forsake or destitute a 
plantation once in forwardness; for, In sides tho 
dishonour, it is the guiltiness of blood of many 
coiuiuiserablc persons." Who can doubt that, 
when ho wrote this. Bacon was thinking of the 
culpable apithy of Queen Elizabeth'* Government 
with respect to the unhappy inen, women, and 
children left by Governor White at Roanoke in 
15871 

The expedition of 1606 was under the command 
of Captain New|*ort» who, neglecting the more ex- 
peditiou* route discovered by Gosnold, sailed by the 
circuitous course of the Canaries and the West India 
Islands, and consequently did not reach the coast of 
North America until four months had elapsed. 
The voyage promised ill for the future colony; 
for the instructions to the Provincial Council, mid 
even the names of the councillors, had by tho 
orders of the King been enclosed in a box, which 
was not to be opened until after the arrival of the 
expedition in Virginia. The motive for this 
vexatious concealment it is impossible to divine. 
Jealousies and dissensions sprang up amongst the 
emigrants, mid no one was in a josition of sufficient 
|wwer to repress them. Nevertheless, a fortunate 
circumstance occurred towards the latter end of the 
passage. A violent storm drove the three vessels 
to tho north of Roanoke, and, pissing two pro- 
montories, to which the names of Cape Henry and 
Cape Charles were given, in honour of tho King’s 
sous, they entered tho bay of the Chosajieake, 
towards the end of April, 1607. The magnificenco 
of that vast natural basin, receiving tho waters of 
many great rivers, and offering the most admirable 
harbours for shipping, greatly impressed tho 
voyagers; and the appearance of tho surrounding 
country was such that it seemed to be ono of tbo 
chosen spots, for utility and delightfulncss, of all 
the world. Sailing along the southern extremity 
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of this hay. Newjtort entered a river called bv the 
natives Powhatan, but by the English redesignated 
James River. They continued up the stream for 
about forty or fifty miles from its mouth, ami at 
length determined that hero would In* the l*est 
locality for their projected settlement. 

Having accordingly landed, they explored the 
country for seventeen days, during which they had 


Captain John Smith, a promoter of the London 
Company, ami afterwards n distinguished hero of 
Anglo-American adventure. Smith was accused 
of sedition, and subjected to the indignity of being 
watched. It is said that lie contemplated a mutiny 
at sea ; but the facts arc not clear. His colleagues 
promised to bring him to trial—an intention 
which was ultimately abandoned, and, by the per- 



a slight hostile en¬ 
counter with one of 
the smallest of the 
Indian tribes, but 
were otherwise not 
molested. The few 
rough houses of 
wood which they 
began to build, and 
which were situated 
on a peninsula con¬ 
nected with the 
north bank of the 
river, received the 
name of James 
Town; ami this was 
the first city of 
English origin ever 
established in 
America. It re¬ 
mained the chief 
seat of the colonial 
government of Vir¬ 
ginia until the latter 
part of the Inst 
century, ami was at 
one time a place of 
considerable size 
and importance; but 
in more recent days 
it was abandoned, 
and not a house 
now remains. The 
United States arc so 

wanting in places of old historic interest, that the 
loss of this particular town is to be regretted. 

The Royal deed containing the names of the 
Provincial Council, and the instructions for their 
guidance, was opened the day after the landing 
of the emigrants. The Council, after being duly 
constituted, chose for their president a West of 
England merchant of good family, named Edward 
Maria Wingfield. Their next act was one of which 
the reasons and motives are not very apparent. 
They excluded from the legislative body one of 
their number, with respect to whom a feeling of 
jealousy prevailed. The person so stigmatised was 


suasions of Robert 
Hunt (an excellent 
clergyman attached 
to the expedition), 
Smith was restored 
to his former rank. 
In May ho accom¬ 
panied Captain 
Newport and twenty 
others in an ascent 
of tho James River 
as far as tho falls 
near tho present city 
of Richmond, where 
the explorers had an 
interview with tho 
chief Powhatan, 
who, dissembling 
his dislike ot tho 
strangers, received 
them in a friendly 
manner. Tho day 
before their return, 
how over, two 
hundred savagos 
attacked tho settle¬ 
ment, and, in repel¬ 
ling their assault, 
Wingfield displayed 
great bravory. On 
the 22nd of Juno, 
Newport set sail for 
England. 

He left tho colony 
in a state which threatened tho worst results. 
The Indians made continual attacks on tho 
settlers; and although, owing to the small num¬ 
bers of each tribe, and their own internecine 
feuds, they could not inflict the most serous 
disasters, they were capable of causing no lit 0 
annoyance and alarm. What was of much graver 
consequence was the discovery that the store o 
provisions, left for the subsistence of the colonis 
on the departure of the three vessels, was insufficien 
in quantity and bad in quality. It was found 
necessary to put the whole body on short rat.on=. 
and the want of proper nourishment, combined 
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other influences. brought on a deadly epidemic. 
Tin* boat of (In* climate was intolerable to English¬ 
men unprovided with shelter. ami compelh-d to 
labour at tin* cutting down of limiter ami tin* con¬ 
struction of temporary houses. Tin* vast ami 
melancholy forest, cloud-like. im|tciu*t ruble. myste- 
ri*>us. full of lurking |>. visibilities of danger, full of 
strange noise*. andstealthy movements, ami inexplic- 
able sluuiows. sjavail around them. The country 
which had looked so inviting from the deck of a ship 
becalm* mournful and ominous on a closer inspection. 
The men grew depressed and homesick. Their 
drink was unwholesome water ; their food, a small 
dole of humble faiv (consisting for the most |«art of 
bran), such as the authorities could ntlbrd to serve 
out from the resources of their scanty stock. They 
would probably have perished to a man, had not 
the Indians from time to time voluntarily relieved 
them with provision*—a fact which should always 
Ih* recollected to the credit of that oppressed race. 
The humidity of the air. caused by the rank luxu¬ 
riance of wood that covered the whole face of the 
land, added to the unhealthy conditions from which 
the white men wen* sutl'ering. In loss than a fort¬ 
night after the departure of the fli*et, hardly ten of 
the number were able to stand. Tin* fort which 
hud been hastily erected resounded night and day 
with the groan*of the afflicted. Many died during 
the hours of darkness, and in the morning their 
bodies were dragged out of the miserable cabins 
where they lay. and buried in the quickest and 
most unceremonious manner. CJeorge Percy, one 
of the survivors, who relates these |«rticidars in 
a narrative to he found in Purchase "Pilgrims" 
(Rook IX.. chap. 2). says that these unfortunate 
men died for the most |*art “ of mere famine,” 
though some succumbed to violent attacks of disease. 
“ We watched every three nights," says the same 
authority, “ lying on the bare, cold ground, what 
weather soever came; which brought our men to 
be most feeble wretches." The bulwarks of the 
fort were left almost entirely unguarded, for at no 
time during the pestilence could so many as five 
hale soldiers be got to nmn them. No crops could 
be planted, for want of hands; the necessary works 
of the colony were at a standstill while the little 
party of emigrants were lighting for life. Nearly 
half the entire colony died in this grim struggle, 
and among those who thus perished was the brave 
and enterprising Gosnold, one of the originators and 
animating spirits of the expedition. 

As the summer advanced, the dissensions existing 
in the Council reached their climax in the deposi- 
tion of Wingfield from the presidency, on charges 
of misappropriating the chief stores, and meditating 


an escape to the West Indies. He was for a timo 
imprisoned on board the pinnace, but whether justly 
or not it seems now inqiossihle to determine. In 
the defence of his conduct which he afterwards sub- 
m it ted to the London Company, Wingfield asserts 
that the op|iosition of the others was owing to his 
refusing them a huger daily allowance of food, 
which he saw the slenderness of the stores could not 
allbid, and to their desire to feast on the sack and 
aqua vita* which he had reserved for the sick, and 
for sacramental purposes. Whichever sido spoko 
the truth, one thing is certain—that the highest 
degree of rancour prevailed among tho leading 
men of the settlement. Smith lost no opportunity 
of vilifying Wingfield, and Wingfield gavo Smith 
the lie to his face, and afterwards told the London 
CoHi|muy that it was proved " he begged in Ireland, 
like a rogue, without a licence." 

Another president, named Ratcliffe, proved a 
failure, and he was glad to confer a kind of dictator¬ 
ship on Smith, who hud preserved his health during 
thesharjiest visitations of disease, and whose fertility 
of resource, calm self-reliance, and brilliant audacity 
pointed him out ns the fittest |K*rson for restoring 
the damaged fortunes of tho colony. This man 
with the humblest and commonest of names is really 
one of the most romantic figures in history; at 
least, he is the reputed hero of a number of adven¬ 
tures of a highly exciting description. Ho was a 
native of Willoughby, in Lincolnshire, where ho 
was bom in 157'J : his family on the father's sido 
belonged to Lancashire; on the mother's, to York¬ 
shire. His parents dying while he was still a 
youth, he was enabled to indulge in thnt love of 
strange and perilous adventure which was a passion 
with him throughout his life. Ere he had fully 
attained to manhood, he fought, as the heroic Sidney 
did, for the independence of the Dutch. After¬ 
wards he travelled in Franco, sailed adong tho 
Barbarv coasts (at that timo infested with Moham¬ 
medan pirates, as they were in tho later days to 
which Defoe refers in liis immortal work), made tho 
voyage of the Levant, and passed through Italy- 
Then lie took service under the German Emperor, 
and, on the borders of Hungary, 

u Defied tho bent of Paynim chivalry 
To mortal combat, or career with lance;' 

comporting himself, in comparatively modem times, 
like a Roland of the .days of Charlemagne. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the very exist¬ 
ence of Christendom was threatened by the Turks, 
whose fiery attacks on tho south-eastern parts of 
Europe spread terror even into the north and west. 
It was therefore considered a virtuous act in any 
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spirited young man to go forth, and help to van¬ 
quish the common enemy. Smith was a crusader at 
it date when crusades after the old fashion were out 
of date. He repeatedly engaged in single combat 
with Turkish warriors, and brought away the heads 
of three whom he slew on the held. For this 
achievement he was presented by the general with 
a horse richly caparisoned, a scimetnr, and a costly 
belt; and Sigismund Bathori, the Vaivode of Tran¬ 
sylvania, conferred on him a |«tcnt of arms, viz., 
a chevron in combination with three Turks’ 
heads. This was allowed by the English heralds 
—a fact which seems in some degree to warrant 
the truth of the story. One day, however, ho 
and others were overjwwered in a wild valley in 
Wnllachia; and Smith, being sorely wounded and 
taken prisoner, was publicly sold by his captors, 
and sent ns a slave to Constantinople. Hero he 
fell into the hands of a benevolent Turkish lady, 
who removed him to a fortress in the Crimea, 
intending ultimately to release him; hut, her 
commands being disregarded, he was treated with 
so much brutality that he turned on his oppressor, 
slew him, and escaped into Russiu. Again ho 
pussed into the south-east, and, bidding farewell to 
Ins old companions in Transylvania, set his face 
towards England. On his way home, however, he 
heard of fighting in Morocco, and went thither in 
search of new adventures.* When, after many 
delays and feats of anus, he once more reached his 
nntive land, nothing was so much bilked of n* the 
planting of colonies in America; and into these 
plans ho throw himself with all the ardour of his 
temperainonb 

At the time when practically, though not nomi¬ 
nally, he was called to the hcAd of affairs in Vir¬ 
ginia, Smith was still under thirty yenra of age. 
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Long acquaintance with the world, however, hud 
fitted him for his new |»osititm. Ho innpirod con¬ 
fidence by flu* promptitude, vigour, and good sense 
of hia adminbitration. The attacks of the Indiana 
were repelled, and the colonists grew morn united 
under the firm hand which now guided them, 
though this result was not attained without a col- 
lisimi, in which one of the malcontents was killed. 
The little nucleus of a town was surrounded by 
fortifications of sufficient strength to serve as a 
prottvtiou against the savages; and, in order to 
raise the spirits of his men, and at the same time 
to relieve their necessities, Smith led a small detach¬ 
ment into the forest in quest of the enemy. The 
|K»Iicy was successful. To any tribe which showed 
a dis|H>sition to friendliness, Smith made presents 
and flattering speeches, and so procured in exchange 
a supply of provisions. The hostile tribes he 
attacked, and struck such tenor into them that 
they were glad to purchase |«eaco l»y giving up a 
portion of their winter stores. The milder air of 
udvnnciug autumn at the same time improved the 
health of tho settler*, and the good fortune of 
these dashing raids restored their sclf-ivliance. 
They were now fturly provided with food, and a 
still further stock was obtained in the early days 
of winter, when wild fowl and game were udded to 
the resources of the colony.t 
Such was tho state of mutters at the close of 
1G07. Smith appears to havo proved himself the 
fittest man for the conduct of nfliiii*. Though 
disposed to deal in a soldier-like style with the 
Indians, lie did not treat them with treacherous 
double-dealing. From a strictly moral point of 
new, all such violent iuctinuoiiK into other |tooph*’tf 
territory, for the sole benefit of the invudci*. 
are unjustifiable*; but in the days of Smith 
scruples of this nature troubled the minds of few. 
It was, indeed, generally accepted as an inv- 
fragublc truth that Providence had given the 
wasto regions c f the earth, and the wild races 
inhabiting them, to the monnrohs and nations of 


T iiie authority lor these assertions with regard to Captain 
Smith s conduct of affairs in Virginia, and to the antagonism 
which he cx|>cncnccd at the hands of his fellow-council'lore is 
to bo found in the statements of several of the emigrants 
contained in Book IX.. chap. 4. of Purchas's “Pilgrims." 
and in areUrion of -The Proceedings and Accidents of tho 
English Colony of Virginia,” extracted from tho narratives 
of various persons concerned by William Simons, Doctor of 
Divinity, and forming Book III. of “The Generali Historic of 
\ ixgima, hew England, and tho Summer Ilc."-n work .mb- 

CO “7 Cd> ly Smitb - Tb ° edition 
hero referred to u that rcpnntcd at Richmond, Virginia, i„ 

W 7? ^ nd ° n Cditi ° n ' i « uod in Smiths life 

7’ “ ded ‘ ca,cd 40 ,Lc D ^« of Richmond and 
Lennox , for Smith seems never to have wanted high patrons. 
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Christendom. Had the seizure of such countries 
resulted in the civilisation of their savage denizens, 
there would have been much to say in favour of 
this theory. It may fairly be questioned whether 
a few barbarous tribes, thinly distributed over a 
vast expanse of land, living in abject ignorance 
and superstition, ferocious, unprogressive, idle, dis¬ 
gusting in many of their ways, constantly engaged 
in desolating wars with one another, and doing 
little more than camp on the ground whose varied 
capabilities they possess no skill to develop, have 
any right to exclude for ever those higher races 
which can show the sovereign prerogatives of know- 
ledge and power. They have every right, however, 
to fair and even generous treatment; and this they 
have very seldom obtained. The colonising countries 
of modern Europe have rerely educated the savages 
they have vanquished. They displace the aborigines, 
or exterminate them; they do not add new com¬ 
munities to the domain of culture. The ancient 
Romans had small regard for the independence of 


other peoples; but they could at least plead in 
justification that the Slave and the German, tao 
Iberian, the Gaul, and the Briton, were rescued 
by them from the death of savagery, and brought 
within the light and warmth of civil government, 
literature, and the arts. In the later ages of their 
majestic rule, Christianity was unquestionably 
spread by those legions which marched under the 
banner of Constantine, ns the pure Theism of 
Islam was imposed on many idolatrous nations 
(to the benefit of themsleves and of the world) 
by the fiery valour of the Saracens. But Spain, 
Portugal, France, and England have little to say 
in palliation of their rapacity ; England, perhaps, 
least of all. In America the red man has dwindled, 
degenerated, and decayed before the advance of the 
white, and is now nothing but u miserable wreck. 
Yet for this result no special blame can be charged 
on Smith, who acted according to the ideas of his 
time, and in a better spirit than some of his pro- 
dcccssore and followers. 


CHAPTER V. 


Smith'. Voyage up .he ChieluJ.omi.y-Hi, Captura by .he toJjmm-Prepm.'tau for Sl.yimj him- m.^.^'^^ 

Prioc 1 *^.—fe° w *gJ^S^Th.ir^.diff.I«* 0 Chrmelcr—.Jold^iulo^'c,*” 

-ZmTtwo Voy»««*of Exploration in Cbraoprak. B,y-HU DtOT-te£*"£££! 

of an Indian Chief. 


Captain Smith was not to continue long without 
another of those perilous adventures of which, if 
we may believe his own account, his life was made 
up. One of the duties imposed on the colonists 
by the superior Council in England was to seek a 
communication with the Pacific Ocean, then gene¬ 
rally called the South Sea; and accordingly Smith 
sailed up the Chickuhominy as far as he could 
advance in boats, when, leaving them in a sheltered 
bay, with strict commands to his men that they 
should not go on shore till his return, he proceeded 
still farther up the stream in a canoe, accompanied 
by two of the settlers and two Indians. The men 
left in the boats disregarded orders, got into a 
collision with the natives, and lost one of their 
number, from whom, just before his death, the 
savages obtained news of tbe direction in which 
the captain had gone. In the meanwhile, Smith 
had reached the marshes at the river's head, twenty 
miles in the desert, and, while engaged fowling, was 


beset by two hundred savages. He killed two of 
the enemy, and so intimidated the rest that he 
was enabled to draw off towards the river, but, 
while keeping a watchful eye on the Indians, fell 
into an oozy creek, and, being after a time numbed 
with cold (for it was near the close of the year, and 
therefore in the dead of winter), was compelled to 
throw away his arms, and solicit a parley. The 
Indians then dragged him out, and conducted him 


their chief. , 

The cool intrepidity of Smith was now shown 
, a very sinking manner. Though he had every 
ason to fear the worst, he bore himself m so 
..concerned a fashion that the 
ressed by his gallantry. He delayed to them a 
nail mariners com,.ass. “ Much they marvelled, 
lys the account compUcd by Dr. Sunons, at the 
laying of the fly and needle, wh.ch the,r eouM see 
. 'plainly, and yet not touch, because of theglaas 
J covered them. But when he demonstrated b> 
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SMITH AND POCAHONTAS. 


that globe-like jewel the roundness of the earth and 
skies, tho sphere of the sun, moon, and stars, and 
how the sun did chase the night round about the 
world continually,—tho greatness of the land and 
sea, the diversity of nations, variety of complexions, 
and how we were to them antipodes, and many 
other such like matters,—they all stood its amazed 
with admiration." About an hour afterwards, they 
tied their- captive to a tree, and prepared to shoot 
him; but the chief, holding up the comjiuss, com- 
inanded them to lay down their bows and arrows. 

The Indians appeared divided in their minds 
between admiration of this extraordinary English¬ 
man and desire to put an end to him. They 
l>ermitted him to send a letter to the fort at James 
Town, in which he conveyed to his countrymen in¬ 
timation of an intended attack; and they wondered 
at tho strange way in which he seemed to impart 
his mind and will to the paper on which he wrote. 
Next they conducted him from their settlements on 
the Chickahominy to villages on the Rapjmhanock 
and the Potomac, and subsequently to the residence 
of tho chief Opcchnncnnough, at Panrunkey. There 
ho was well fed and strictly guarded, yet with a 
certain honourable state and ceremony; and during 
three days a series of frightful incantations and 
mysterious rites was gone through, probably xvitb 
a view to testing tho courage of tho prisoner. It 
was left to Powhatan to decide whether he should 
live or dio ; and to the seat of that potentate Smith 
was conducted through the forest. In a description 
of Powhatan afterwards written by Smith, and 
published in Purchas's collection, he is described as 
a tall, well-proportioned man, with a sour look 

7 ,,oa,, 80mcwha * I** beard so thin as to be’ 
almost none at all (which is generally the case with 
Indmns); his age near sixty, but his constitution 
still vigorous and fresh, so that he was able to 
endure any labour. He was usually attended by 
a guard of tliirty or forty men, and the watch at 
night was set with as much regularity and obser¬ 
vance of form as in tho palaces of civilised 
monarch*.* On the present occasion Powhatan 
sa beforo a fire on a high seat, suirounded by his 
chief warriors, and himself arrayed in skins of 
a-nials with the tails attached" Many women 

17ZTT’ f h theirfam shouldere painted 

red, their heads crowned with white feather* and 
chmns °f white beads round their necks. On Smith 

• ParcW. Pilgrims, Book IS., clap. 8. 


feasted with barbarian hospitality, and tlu-n a long 
consultation began as to his fate. It might have 
been supposed from this mode of treatment that 
they intended to sparo the captive’s life, and to 
advance him to some ]>osition of dignity ; hut they 
probably held him in more fear than reverence, and 
it was decided that he should die. A number of 
the savages seized him, fastened him to the ground, 
and were about to dash in his head with their clubs 
or tomahawks, when Pocahontas, tho daughter of 
Powhatan, begged that lie might he x|Kirod, and, 
not meeting with a favourable resjion.se, threw her¬ 
self u|>on the ‘prostrate Englishman, and laid her 
head uj»on his to save him from the threatened 
blows. At tho sight of this devotion, even those 
ferocious warriors were touched. They consented 
that Smith should live, and Powhatan comforted 
himself with tho thought that the man who under- 
stood so many singular arts and sciences might 
make hatchets for himself and his warriors, and 
bells, bends, and copjKT ornaments for his daughter. 

In a letter to the Queen of James I., written 
about eight years later, ami published in the account 
of Captain Smith’s adventures already alluded to, 
Smith dcscril.es Pocahontas as being, at the j.oriod 
m question, “ a cliild of twelve or thirteen years of 
age and other narratives sjK-nk of her beauty, wit, 
and spirit. It is not unlikely that Pocaliontas, 
young as she was. felt a tender regard for the hand¬ 
some, brave, and strangely-gifted young Englishman 
who was doomed to a cruel death before her eves. 
The love of Indian women for European* has been 
frequently exhibited; and ultimately Pocahontas was 
wedded to an Englishman, though not to him whom 
she had saved. A strange account is given by one 
of the early colonists of the wild gamin,Is of this 
Indian girl with the English boys at Janies Town; 
from which it would appear that she had in her 
something of the mad frolic and joyous animal 
audacity of Mr, Stowe's little negro*, Topsy. 

bmith being thus rescued from death, the savages 
sought to make him one of themselves, and tried, by 
promises of groat rewards, to gain his assistance iu 
•n attack on las fellow-countrymen at James Town. 

him fT'' bCmS ° f COU,S ° rejected, they allowed 

the JtLra I T rSU T n ° f Poca,,ontas ‘ to r ot«m to 
he settlement in the early part of 1 G 0 $, after an 

absence of six week* Hero ho found the colonists 

W.T 16 “iT* and have testimony of 
,hn \ ,md ,,,c "Ot fed them, 

they ™dd have starved. -And this relief," be 

SET, “ leU< ' r >° «"> Q"een previously 

referred to was commonly brought us by this 

kd) ’ Poca *ontas. Notwithstanding all ^ there 
P^gre, when inconstant fortune turned our peace 
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to war, this tender virgin would still not spar© to 
dure to visit us. and by her our jars have boon oft 
appeased, and our wants still supplied. Were it 
til© policy of her father thus to employ her, or the 
ordinance of God thus to make her his instrument, 
or her extraordinary affection to our nation. I know 


was still the instrument to preserve this colony 
from death, famine, and utter confusion." 

Such is the account given in “The Generali 
Historic of Virginia," drc., first published in 1624, 
and partly compiled by Smith himself from the 
writ in*?* of several colonists. Its authenticity has 



not; but of this I am sure : when her father, with 
the utmost of his policy and power, sought to 
sui-pri.se me, having but eighteen with me, the dark 
night could not affright her from coming through 
the irksome woods, and with watered eyes gave me 
intelligence, with her best advice to escape his fury; 
which had he known, he had surely slain her. 
James Town, with her wild train, she as freely fre¬ 
quented as her father's habitation ; and during the 
time of three or four years, she, next under God, 


been questioned by Mr. Neill, United States Consid 
at Dublin,* on the ground that a precisely opposite 
statement is made by Smith himself in a work °t 
his issued in 1G08, under the title of “A True 
Relation of such Occurrences and Accidents o 
Noate as hath happened in Virginia since the first 
planting of that Collony." The statement here u 

• The English Colonisation of America during the Seven¬ 
teenth Century, 1371. 
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that Smith was kindly received by Powhatan on 
the occasion in question, and was sent home with 
an escort and a large quantity of bread. It Is not 
certain, however, that this earlier account is by 
Smith himself, some copies of the volume having 
on the title-page the name of Thomas Watson as 
the author, though other copies state that the work 
was “ written by Captaine Smith." The apparent 
contradiction, also, seems capable of explanation by 
supposing some error as to date. It is known, on 


ledge of the English language, and was convert'd 
to Christianity. The story of her conversion is as 
romantic as that of her previous adventures. Tin- 
foraging party who had captured Pocahontas 
demanded of her father a ransom, which ho indig¬ 
nantly refused. One of the Englishmen who sought 
an interview with Powhatan about the matter was 
a young man named John Rolfe. He had conceived 
a strong affection for the Indian girl, and he was 
also powerfully moved to convert her to Christianity. 
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-AT or VIRGINIA. (After Smith.) 


the authority of Captain Geoigc Percy, whoi 
narrativo is published in Book IX., chap. 2, , 
Purchos’s " Pilgrims," that in May, 1607, Smit 
and New,>ort were well received by Powhatan; an 
this may have been the interview referred to i 
“ The Tine Relation " as having occurred at a kto 
penod of the year. The story of Smith’s rescu 
from death by Pocahontas has been received by tl. 
best historians, and is sculptured over oneofth 
doors of the Capitol at Washington. 

In the course of some transactions with th 
Indians after Smith’s departure, Pocahontas wa 
treacherously seized by the settlers, and detaine 
two yews; during which time she acquired a knon 


This design haunted his thoughts night and day, 
and caused him much trouble and agitation of soul. 
There were times when he remembered that the 
Israelites of old bad been frequently punished for 
allying themselves with strange women. Might 
lie, then, lawfully many with one of a cursed nice? 
for so he chose to regard these poor children of the 
wilderness, who on many occasions had shown 
themselves more humane, considerate, and mag¬ 
nanimous than their English invaders. He con- 
fereed much with himself upon the subject; wrestled 
with the spirit in prayer, like a Puritan of Crom¬ 
well's army; and finally came to the conclusion 
that he was bound to save this maiden from the 
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corruption of heathenism. Pocahontas was a»s 
much attached to him us he to Pocahontas. He 
haul daily opportunities of seeing tlu* girl during 
her detention at James Town, ami he at once 
gained her affections and persuaded her mind. A 
woman but seldom remains apart from the faith of 
him whom she really loves. Pocahontas soon 
accepted the religion of the stranger; and in the 
small church of James Town, constructed in 
primitive fashion out of timber hewn from the 
adjacent forest, and in which the fout was hollowed 
from the trunk of a tree into the shape of a canoe, 
this princess of the desert, whom the colonists 
delighted to designate as such, opeuly renounced 
the faith in which she had been brought up, and 
was baptised a Christian by the name of Rebecca. 
The marriage followed shortly afterwards. It took 
place early in April, 1613, when Pocahontas must 
have been about seventeen or eighteen years of 
age ; and it had the entire upprovul of her father 
ami other relatives, who were represented at the 
ceremony by Oj»achisco, the brother of Powhatan. 
The conduct of Rolfe, howover, lies under a 
serious imputation. From a jMsaagc in Purclias 
(p. 1746), and from certain entries in the books of 
the Loudon Comi*any, it would uppear that this 
gentlemau had a white wife ut the time lie was 
married to Pocahontas, and that ut his death in 
1622 he left a widow and children. It is j>ossible, 
however, that there were throe wives in succession 
—an Englishwoman, Pocahontas, and again an 
Englishwoman. 

lu 1616, the year of Slmkesiaaro's death, Rolfo 
returned to England with his Indian wife. It was 
then that Captain Smith wrote his letter to the 
Queen, the object of which was to recommend the 
converted heathen to her Majesty’s favour. Poca¬ 
hontas was by this time a mother; and Smith 
describes her as “ the first Christian ever of that 
nation, the first Virginian ever sjwkc English, or 
had a cliild in marriage by an Englishman." He 
ple;ulcd her cause with fervour. He spoke of her 
“ exceeding desert," her “ birth, virtue, want, and 
simplicity," and of “ her husbands estate not being 
able to make her fit to attend” ui>on the Queen 
personally. He feared that, “being of so great a 
spirit, however her stature," her love of England 
‘ and of Christianity might turn to scorn and fury if 
she were not well received; whereas, if she were 
kindly aud honourably treated, she and all her 
kindred would be so well affected towards the 
conquering race as to aid in the complete establish¬ 
ment of English rule in Virginia. Smith has also 
given a very striking and dramatic account of his 
last interview with the Indian princess a little 


before he returned to America. Hearing that sho 
was at Brentford, with several of his friends, he 
went there to sec her. “ After a modest salutation, 
without any word, she turned about, [and] obscured 
her face, as not seeming well contented.” Whether 
thus was coquetry, or was attributable to some rush 
of old emotions, or to a sense of difficulty in the use 
of English, it is impossible now to say; but after 
Smith and the other gentlemen had left her for two 
or three hours, they found on their return that she 
was willing to talk. Addressing Captain Smith, 
she said, “You did promise Powhatan thut what 
was yours should be his, and he the like to you. 
You called him father, being in his land a stranger; 
and by the same reason so must I do you." Smith 
replied that he durst not accept such a title from 
her, because she was a king’s daughter; but to this 
she responded, “Were you not afraid to come into 
my father's country, and cause fear in him aud all 
his people but me; and fear you here that I should 
call you father? I tell you, then, I will, and 
you shall call me child ; and so I will be for ever 
und ever your countrywoman. They did tell us 
always you were dead, and I knew no other till I 
came to Plymouth ; yet Powhatan did command 
Uttamntomakin to seek you, and know the truth, 
because your countrymen 'rill lie much." 

It is to the credit of the Londoners of those days 
that they treated Pocahontas with kindness and 
courtesy. She was received at court and at the 
houses oT the nobility, and was a 8|>ecUtor of tho 
masks and other stately entertainments of that 
pompous epoch. Her manners, whioh doubtless 
retained something of the simplicity of the forest 
and the wild grace of desert ways, charmed all who 
saw her, and for a season she was the most popular 
of ladies. She was about to return to America, 
when, while waiting for the ship at Gravesend, tho 
rigour of the English climate struck her with a 
mortal malady, and she died, in 1617, at not more 
than two-and-twenty years of age, leaving behind 
her a son, from whom some of the best families in 
Virginia are descended. There are grander female 
figures in history than that of Pocahontas; none 
.rith a sweeter bloom and freshness, nor with a 
more unbroken sanctity of love and truth. 

The brief story of this interesting woman 
obliged us to anticipate the course of events by 
few years; we must now return to 1608 , "h 
Smith, rcleAsed from captivity by Powhatan re- 

entered James Town, and found . 

The colony was reduced from one hundred andf»° 
to cisht-and-thirty or forty men, and tho strongs 
of these were once more ^1“ tho 


pinnace. 


Smith was again compelled to stop 
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design by firing on the fugitives; but on tho fol¬ 
lowing day some of the emigrants sought to put 
bin, to death by the Lcvitical law, for having, by 
his mismanagement, caused the slaughter of those 
of his companions who were killed by the Indians 
on the recent occasion. In this distracted condition 
the colony continued for some time; but help was 
approaching. The Council in England was enlarged, 
both in its numbers and its powers, aud it deter¬ 
mined to send out new settlers and fresh supplies. 
Newport was again despatched—this time with a 
hundred and twenty emigrants. A very ill-judged 
selection, however, had been made. The newly, 
arrived colonists proved to be for the most part 
broken-down tradesmen and gentlemen of ruined 
fortunes, who went to Virginia in the same spirit 
in which they might have sought for the philoso¬ 
pher’s stone—with the hope of becoming suddenly 
rich, aud at one blow retrieving the injury of many 
wasteful years. Here, again, Bacon's advice might 
well have been followed, had it then been published. 

“ It is a shameful and unblessed thing," he writes, 
“to take the scum of people, and wicked, con¬ 
demned men, to be the people with whom you 
plant; and not only so, but it spoileth the planta¬ 
tion ; for they will ever live like rogues, and not 
fall to work, hut be lazy, and do mischief, and 
spend victuals, and be quickly weary, and then 
certify over to their country to the discredit of the 
plantation." It would, perhaps, be too much to 
say of the new emigrants thut they were ••the 
scum of people, and wicked, condemned men f hut 
they were a demoralised, improvident set of waiters 
upon fortune—adventurers in the bad modem 
sense of the word, not in the honest old sense. 
Captain Smith, in a report on the character of 
Virginia and on the progress of events there, say* 
of some of those over whom it was his difficult 
task to rule, that “ though they were scarce ever 
ten miles from James Town, or at the most but at 
tho Falls," they exclaimed against all things, 
without doing anything themselves but devour the 
fruits of other men’s labours. Because they found 
not English cities and fine mansions, feather-beds 
and down-pillows, taverns and ale-houses, prodigality 
of gold and silver, aud the dissolute liberty they 
expocted and desired, their principal care, after a 
little while, was to escape in the pinnaces, and get 
bock to England. “ For the country was to them 
a misery, a min, a death, a hell.’’* Newport 
brought out with him from England an ample 
stock of implements for clearing and cultivating 
the ground; but an unforeseen circumstance turned 

• Smith in PorcWs Pilgrim*, Book IX., chap. 3. 


CAPTAIN SMITH. 

the attention of the idlers to considerations of a 
different nature. 

A shining mineral sediment was one day dis¬ 
covered in a small stream of water issuing from u 
bank of sand near James Town. It was at once 
inferred that the soil abounded with gold. The 
fury that was always so ready to possess men in 
those days, seized on the whole colony, with but 
few exceptions. Smith was opposed to mining, 
and in favour of regular industry ; but he was not 
listened to, and, as Dr. Simons records in his 
account of the colony previously quoted, “there 
was no talk, no liope, no work, but dig gold, wash 
gold, refine gold, load gold." The mineral turned 
out to lie worthless; though, when Newport re- 
embarked for England, he fancied himself a man 
of enormous wealth. Smith would have sent 
back in the ship a load of cedar, or some other 
useful commodity ; but he was over ruled, and a 
quantity of glittering rubbish was despatched to 
the mother^ountry, as the first yield of mines 
which soon proved to Ik* imaginary and vain. 

Shortly after this. Captain Smith started upon 
an cx|iedition which, more than any of his previous 
adventures, showed the sterling character of his 
genius, whatever may huve been its drawbacks in 
the way of violence aud hunghtiness. Ho under¬ 
took to explore the immense Bay of the Chesapcuko, 
and the riven which flow into it; and this task ho 
accomplished under ciivumstunccs of the greatest 
difficulty. Ho made two voyages in an 0|ien l»out, 
with a feeble crew and an insufficient stock of 
provisions, and during the summer months of 
1608 travelled nearly 3,000 miles. Chesa|»cake 
Bay was surveyed to the Susquchunnuh; tho 
countries on both shores were examined; the most 
considerable of the creeks were entered ; and many 
of the great riven (including tho Potomac) were 
ascended as far as was practicable. Some islands 
were discovered in the bay, and u great many 
tnbes of Indians hitherto unknown were encoun¬ 
tered. These for the most part showed a friendly 
feeling towards the explores: even when for a 
time they exhibited signs of hostility, it seems to 
have been rather from fear than from actual malice. 
They would come dancing out of the wowls, making 
strange gestures of surprise or invitation ; but, with 
fair treatment, and sometimes with the persuasion 
of a little force, they generally manifested a disposi¬ 
tion to enter into negotiations, and to exchange 
water and other commodities for small pieces of 
copper, beads, bells, and looking-glasses. One of 
the greatest difficulties which Smith had to en¬ 
counter was the half-hoartodness of some of his 
fine-gentlemen companions. They had started with 
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a vain expectation that the captain would soon 
turn Kick ; hut when, after twelve or fourteen 
days, they |*e revived that lie had no such intention, 
the continual lahour at the oars, and the j*oorncss 
of their food (which had liecoine mouldy with the 
salt washings of the sea), broke their spirits, and 
induced them to beseech an abandonment of the 
design. Smith replied by reminding them of the 
noble resolve of Lane's men in 1586, when, rather 
than give up their exploration of the Roanoke, 
they supjorted themselves on the flesh of a dog, 
boiled with sassafras-leaves. “You cannot say," 
he added. “ but 1 have shared with you in tin- 
worst which is jmisI ; and for what is to come, of 
lodging, diet, or whatsoever, I am contented you 
allot the worst part to me. As for my losing 
myself in these unknown, large waters, or being 
swallowed up in some stormy gust,—abandon these 
childish fears; for worse than is past is not likely 
to hupi*n, and there is as much danger to return 
as to proceed. Regain, therefore, your old spirits, 
for return I will not (if God please) till I have 
found the head of this water, which you conceit to 
be endless." Two or three days later, however, 
Huiitli was coin]>elled by the illness of some of his 
men to put buck to the settlement; but, after a 
brief rest, this energetic voyager again started in his 
o|K*n boat, and, jviiet rating further than before, 
discovered the warlike tribe of the Mohawks, 
explored a large tract of country, and accumu¬ 
lated a vast amount of information with respect to 
the natural products of the land and the habits of 
the people. With some of the tribes Smith laid the 
bases of friendly relations ; otliera ho cowed by the 
vigour of his action. Occasionally a hostile en¬ 
counter would take place; but oftentimes, when 
the English were on shore, the savages would 
gather about them while at prayers, and respond to 
their psalms with strange outcries and gesticulations, 
embracing Smith, and offering to adore him as a god. 
Returning from their second cx]>edition, the little 
party of explorer* reached James Town on the 7th 
of September; and so exact were the observations 
they had made, that the map which Smith at once 
prepared and sent to the Company in Ixjndon—a 
map comprehending the modern States of Virginia 
and Maryland—is said to be the original upon 
which all subsequent delineations and descriptions 
have been founded. 

Although Smith had in effect been head of the 
colony ever since a period shortly after the deposi¬ 
tion of Wingfield (the firat president), the nominal 
direction of affaire was still in the hands of that 
officer's weak and incompetent successor, Ratcliffe. 
A cliunge, however, now took place. Smith was 


made president of the Council three days after his 
return from the second voyage of discovery in 
Chesapeake Buy and its tributary streams. It 
was but a small body of colonists which he hud to 
rule, but the work was no light or easy charge. 
The question of food was still one of the most 
engrossing importance. Hardly thirty acres of 
ground were yet clcured so as to be capable of 
culture. The colonists were thinking of gold¬ 
mines rather than of regular industry : and the 
most desjiemte privations would once more have 
been endured, hsid not Smith, by liis dealings with 
the natives, provided for the necessities of his 
countrymen. The civil and military government 
of the little community was also reformed by being 
rendered more exact und regular, and the vigour 
of the new administration was soon felt in the 
greater comfort and self-reliance of the colony. 
James Town now consisted of some forty or fifty 
timber houses with thatched roofs, n wooden 
church, and a strong fort well provided with 
cannon; the whole surrounded, as a protection 
against sudden attacks, by high pnlisadocs. All 
the materials employed were very combustible; 
and at one time a fire broke out, which consumed 
the little town, aud inflicted severe loss on the 
settlers. 


Shortly after Smith had been raised to the 
presidency, Newport again returned with a fresh 
contingent of settlers. They were about seventy 
in number, and included two women. This acces¬ 
sion of strength might in itself have been an 
advantage; but, unfortunately, the two captains, 
Newport and Smith, did not ngrcc. The former 
bad been instructed by the London Council to 
demand of the local Council a lump of gold, a 
certainty of the South Sea, or one of the lost 
company left by Governor White at Roanoke, 
more than twenty years before. The expenses 
of this new voyage of Captain Newport were 
nearly .£2,000; and Smith was given to under¬ 
stand that, if commodities to that extent were not 
sent back by the ship, the settlers would perhaps 
be left to themselves as banished men. Smith 
wrote a letter to the governing body at home, 
severely criticising these demands, and accusing 
Newport of circulating extravagant reports, and 
acting to the injury of the colony. He also com¬ 
plained of the kind of emigrants that were sent 
out to him, and, using language similar to that ot 
Bacon, wrote “ When you send again, I entreat 
you rather send but thirty carpenters, husbandmen, 
hardeners, fishermen, blacksmiths, masons and 
diggers up of trees' roots, well provided, than a 
thousand of such as we have; for, except we be able 
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both to lodge them and feed them, the most will 
consume with want of necessaries before they can 
be made good for anything.” The tine gentlemen 
and ruined traders were not fit hands at cutting 
down forests, tilling the land, building houses, and 
doing the other rough work of an infant settlement 
in tho wilderness. 

Among the commissions of Captain Newport was 
an embassy to Powhatan, with divers presents. 
The savage chieftain was to be crowned,—as a 
meang, it would appear, of gnining his good-will by 
flattery ; and Captain Smith undertook to visit 
him, and request that he would come to James 
Town to receive his gifts. Powhatan, however, 
would not consent to any such course: the presents 
must be sent to him. “ Your father,” he said to 
Smith, “ is to come to me, not I to him, nor yet 
to your fort; neither will I bite at such a bait" 
Ultimately the presents were despatched to the 
woodland court of this petty monarch, and with 
much ado he was invested with a scarlet cloak and 
a copper crown. This idle and ridiculous ceremony, 
the only effect of which must have been to increase 
the arrogance of the old chieftain, was much 
against the wishes of Smith, nnd, in writing to the 
Ixmdon Council, he expressed a fear that it would 
lead to unfortunate results. The expeditions to 
Powhatan, however, had the advantage of adding 
to the settlers’ knowledge of the Indians whom he 
ruled; ami on one occasion a singular piece of 
savage life was presented to their view by Poca¬ 
hontas and her women. The account , of this 
incident given by Dr. Simons in Book III., chap. 
7, of liis work on Smith, is so curious as to 
demand quotation in full. 

“ In a fair, plain field,” says the doctor, «they 
made a fire, before which, he (Smith] sitting upon 
a mat, suddenly amongst the woods was heard such 
a hideous noise and shrieking that the English 
betook themselves to their arms, and seized on two 
or three old men by them, supposing Powhatan 
with all his power was come to surprise them. 
But presently Pocahontas came, willing him to kill 
her if any hurt were intended ; and the beholders, 
which were men, women and children, satisfied the 
captain there was no such matter. Then presently 
they were presented with this antick : thirty young 
women came naked out of the woods, only covered 
behmd wd bef 0re with „ fe „ (?twn , MV(a . tlwir 
bodies aU punted, some of one colour, some of 
another, but all differing. Their leader had a fair 

££ ;, s bUCk 'i,^ ° n ber 1,Cid ' “d an otter’s 
Oku, at her gudle, and another at her arm, a quiver 

arrows at her hack, a bow and arro^ i h" 
band; the next had in her hand a sword, another 


a club, another a pot-stick : all honied alike: tho 
rest, every one with their several devices. These 
fiends, with most hellish shouts and cries rushing 
from among the trees, cast themselves in a ring 
about the fire, singing stud dancing with most 
excellent ill variety, oft falling into their infernal 
passions, and solemnly again to sing and dunce. 
Having spent near an hour in this mascamdo, 
as they entered, in like manner they departed. 
Having reaccommodated themselves, they solemnly 
invited him to their lodgings, where he was no 
sooner within the house, but all these nymplis more 
tormented him than ever, with crowding, pressing, 
and hanging about him, most tediously crying, 
•Love you not met love you not met’ This 
salutation ended, the feast was set, consisting of all 
the savage dainties they could devise; some attend¬ 
ing, others singing and dancing about them : which 
mirth l>cing ended, with firebrands instead of 
torches they conducted him to his lodging." 

Captain Newport had imprudently given swords 
and muskets to the savages in exchange for what 
he wanted ; and the ill * effect of this was seen 
when hostilities again broke out lietween tho 
sett lent and the Indians. Who w.w chiefly to 
blame for these hostilities—which occurred fre¬ 
quently, nnd sometimes gave considerable trouble— 
it is im|»ossibIc to say. Powhatan seems often to 
have manifested a friendly disposition ; but he was 
certainly very exacting on the wore of personal 
dignity, and may perhaps have been treacherous in 
his designs. On the other hand, Smith was rather 
too peremptory in his mode of dealing with tho 
native tribes, and may sometimes have imagined 
an evil intention when it did not exist. By bis 
personal enemies in the London Council, ho was 
even accused of treating the Indians with cruelty ; 
but the charge seems to have Ih-cii a malicious 
exaggeration. The intercouree of ci\alLsed men 
with savages is always a matter of extreme 
difficulty. Self-interest, it is to be feared, is tho 
leading principle with both; nnd this, the only- 
idea which they have in common, is the very thing 
most likely to bring them into collision. In all 
other respects, their notions, principles, and motives 
of action are as distinct as they can be. The want 
of a common language leads to endless misunder¬ 
standings; and fear and suspicion on both sides 
exasperate small differences into open broils. In 
their transactions with savages, civilised men should 

observe a mean between indulgence and rigour_ 

but this advice it is easier to give than to follow. 
The fault is generally on the side of cruelty; but 
there may be a feeble pampering also. 

It cannot be doubted that the extraordinary 
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boldness and audacity of Smith often prevented 
disasters by striking a panic into the savages. One 
day towards the latter end of 160$, he and fifteen 
others went to Painunkev. with a view to obtaining 
supplies of Opechancanougli, the ruling chieftain in 
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Englishmen an equal value in copper; the con¬ 
queror to take all. He was answered by fair 
speeches, but immediately afterwards it was found 
that the wigwam was beset by armed men, with 
their bows ready prepared for shooting. Angered 
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at the manifest intention of the savages, Smith 
seized Opechancanough by the long lock which 
Indians wear in front of their heads, presented a 
pistol to his breast, and dragged him out into the 
midst of his armed followers, whom he reproached 
with their design, daring them to shoot him, and 
vowing to exterminate the whole tribe if one of his 
men were hurt. At the same time he professed 
his friendly intentions, if ho were allowed to trade 
peacefully for their commodities. This produced 
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the desired effect ; thougli, later in the «lay, a 
renewed demonstration of a threatening character 
obliged Smith once more to make a display of force. 
Such were the incidents which distinguished the 
early days of th* English in Virginia. They form 
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the romance of American history, and belong to the 
heroic :igcs of New World adventure. Moreover, 
they reveal iu very striking colours the difficulties 
and dangers which beset those men who go out into 
the wilderness to found new states and nations. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Energetic Rule of Captain Smith in Virginia—Reform in the Constitution of the London Company-Lord Delaware appointed 
Governor of the Colony IVspatch of Five Hundred Emigrant*—Bad Character of the New Settler* — Anarchical State 
of Atfain at James Town -Accident to Captain Smith—His Return to England—Another Famino among the Colonists 
-Somers. Gates, and Newport shipwrecked vu the Bermudas- Evil Reputation of those Ishmde-Their Real Character— 
Dissensions among the shipwrecked Sailors and Emigrant#-Their Escape from the Islands-Deseret* Condition of tko 
Virginian Colony-Arrival of Lord Delaware— Daily Life at James Town-Lor.I Delaware's Return, owing to Illness-Sir 
Thomas Dale and Martial Law-Further Despatch of Emigrants—Formation of a New Settlement—Missionary Kfforts- 
Another Reform of the London Company-Private Proi*rty in Land-Submission of Indian Tribes. 


Under tlm guidance of Smith, the colony of Vir¬ 
ginia acquired greater cohesion with each successive 
week. Even the fine gentlemen from London, who 
in happier day* had lounged with other gallants in 
Paul’s Walk, or hung al>out the court at West¬ 
minster, boon me export woodcutters after awhile ; 
though the |tuin of their blistered hands forced 
from them many an oath, until Smith put a stop to 
that practice by ordering that, for every profane 
exclamation uttered during the tiny, the offender 
should at night have a can of cold water poured 
down his sleeve. Six hours a day were to be spent 
in toil; the rest was given to ]>astime and manly 
exercises. Smith plainly told his countrymen that he 
who would not work (unless he were ill) should not 
eat; tlmt authority rested solely with himself; that 
he would use his powers to the utmost to repress 
offences; and that he would not suffer the labour of 
thirty or forty industrious men to be consumed 
by a hundred and fifty idlers. At the some time he 
had many collisions with the Indians, who, having 
obtained s won Is and gums from certain Dutchmen 
introduced into the colony for the prosecution of 
gloss-making and other industrial arts, and from 
some injudicious Englishmen, seem to have 
meditated an attack on the settlement. In these 
encounters Smith exhibited all his wonted vigour; 
but it is to be feared that his actions were some¬ 
times more hasty and violent than the present age 
would approve. His government was in truth a 
despotism ; but it had the effect of preserving the 
young colony from internal dissolution and external 
treachery. Whether by fear or by policy, the 
savages were reduced to submission; food was 
obtained from them in abundance; additional 


ground was brought under cultivation; new dwell¬ 
ings were built, together with block-houses and a 
strong fort ; some useful manufactures were begun ; 
weirs for fishing were constructed ; and various 
other o|>erutions of a serviceable character were 
diligently prosecuted. Not to trench too much on 
the stock of provisions in hand, some of tlio 
colonists were billeted on the natives; and such 
was the dread which Smith had inspired, that these 
solitary Englishmen placed in the midst of savages 
were in no case molested. The colony, also, was 
now healthy; and, by the spring of 1609, only 
seven or eight men out of two hundred hud died 
natural deaths since the jiestilence of 1607. 

In the meanwhile, a great change was taking 
place in England in the constitution of the London 
Com|»any to which this \xxri of Virginia belonged. 
It was felt that the association had not sufficient 
powers to induce men of rank and proj*erty to 
embark their fortunes in it. The Kiiig, it will bo 
recollected, had reserved to himself the supremo 
control of all operations; and this was soon to bo 
too great a tie on tlio discretion of those who had 
the more immediate management of affairs. James 
was accordingly induced to grant a new charter 
with more ample privileges. Tim document bears 
date May 23rd, 1609, and is no less important 
than its forerunner. The boundaries of the colony 
were enlarged ; the jurisdiction of the colonial 
Council was abolished, and the government was 
vested entirely in a Council resident in London. 
To the proprietors of the Company was conceded 
the right of electing, by a majority of votes, the 
persons who were to compose the Council, whic 
was to establish such laws, orders, and forma of 
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government and magistracy as should appear best. 
A Governor was also to be appointed by the 
Council; in short, the complete direction of 
affairs was handed over to the proprietary body 
and the committee of management appointed by 
them. The powers of the Governor were to Ik; very 
great. He was to rule the colonists according to 
the tenor of the instinct ions givou by the Council, 
but, fuiling such instructions, was to act according 
to his own pleasure, in capital and criminal cases 
as well as civil. In the event of mutiny and 
rebellion, he might declare martin! law without 
consulting any other authority, and proceed to carry 
it out by his own immediate orders. So despotic a 
l»ower could only l»e properly used by a man of high 
principle and exalted wisdom. Evcu in the hands 
of the wisest and best, it could not endure beyond 
the early days of a colony, when concentration of 
rule is of greater value than individual rights and 
th^ principles of popular government. 

After this reform in the constitution of the Com¬ 
ity. tl,c number of proprietors increased, ami 
the nobility and gentry of England (amongst whom 
was Cocil, the Prime Minister of James I.) joined 
the association in large numbers, together with the • 
merchants of London. It is painful to be obliged 
to record that Sir Walter Raleigh, the originator 
of all schemes of Virginian colonisation, had no 
shave whatever in the body which was now mainly 
concerned in the planting of the English race in 
Amorica. The daring and romantic adventurer of 
Elizabeth’s reign had fallen beneath the malice of 
James, and was a prisoner in the Tower. Had he 
been free, he would not improbably have received 
the appointment of Governor, to which, in many 
respects, his antecedents entitled him. Yet, on the 
whole, such a choice would hardly have been the 
hest Raleigh was not a man of the highest 
principle, and his genius seemed often to want the 
balance of sober sense. Ho was at the mercy of a 
brilliant conception, and could never entirely rid 
lurnself of the instincts of the sea-rover, and the 
habits of the soldier of fortune. 

This important post was conferred by the Com¬ 
pany on a nobleman of unexceptionable character. 
The fin* Governor of the colony was Thomas West, 
lord Delaware, who was appointed for life, with 
the additional title of Captaiu-Oeneral, and whose 
semi-regal state was surrounded by a retinue of 
officere with pompous titles and high-sounding 
functions. It was a mistake to import the para" 

aidT n 0f " Cient monarc ' l y into a remote 
and hum ble settlement; but against Led Delaware 

10 be ,lle S rf - a man 

of ability, integrity, and honour, not unacquainted 


with affairs of state, and prepared to sacrifice his 
comforts at home, and his prospects of advancement, 
in an honest attempt to promote a iqiccuhitioii 
which promised great results for the country. 

The clergy took up the idea of colonisation 
with enthusiasm, as a means of converting the 
heathen; and, with this especial view, William 
Crashaw, preacher at the Temple, and father of the 
poet, delivered before Lord Delaware, on the 21st 
of February, 1610 (for the Governor did not leave 
England until several months uftcr his ap|>ointniciit), 
a very eloquent sermon, enlarging on the noble 
opportunities of spreading the Gospel which lay 
before the settlers. Many (H-rsons professed a desire 
to join the expedition, and even contributed free¬ 
will offerings to the general fund. More than 
five hundred emigrants (including women) were 
despatched in a fleet of nine vessels, of which the 
chief officers were Sir Thomas Gates (Lieutenant- 
General), Sir George Somers (Admiral), ami New- 
port (Vice-Admiral), who were authorised to ad¬ 
minister the affuintof the colony until the arrival *»f 
Delaware. The cx|>odition set sail from England 
on the 8th of June, 1609. The three commissioners, 
Gates, Somers, and New|iort, were all in the same 
vessel, and it unfortunately happened that a hurri¬ 
cane, whioh came on near the coast of Virginia, 
separated tliat |wrticular ship from the rest, and 
drove it towanls the rocky shores of Bcmiudu. 
A small vessel perished in the storm ; tho other 
seven arrived safely at James Town in the month 
of August. It soon proved that they brought with 
them nothing but the elements of discord. The 
now settlers were even worse in character than 
those of the previous year. They consisted of 
libertines and desperadoes, many of whom, it is 
plainly hinted in Dr. Simons's account, lay in |>cril 
of criminal sentences at home. The natural 
tendency of such men is towards anarchy, and 
circumstances favoured their disposition It was 
known by report that the government of the colony 
had been remodelled, and that the old officials were 
superseded ; but neither the new Governor nor tho 
three commissioners who represented him hud yet 
appeared, and all the legal documents necessary for 
the transfer of power were with the hitter. Every, 
thing, therefore, was thrown into a condition of 
uncertainty, and the new-comers vexed the settle¬ 
ment with continual factions, and with tho tur¬ 
bulence of their ill-regulated desires. 

Smith was not the man to endure this state of 
things. Ho asserted his own authority in the 
absence of any other, sternly repressed the mutinies 
of the disaffected, and projected new exiKxIitions to 
give occupation to the restless spirits who hod 
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descended on the colony. But shortly afterwards 
he was so much injured by an accidental explosion 
of gunpowder that he found it necessary, about 
Michaelmas, to return to England for better surgical 
aid than Virginia could afford. This, at least, is 
the reason given by Smith and his friends why the 
former quitted the plantation which he had done so 
much to establish. But Mr. Neill, in the work l*eforc 
alluded to, says that Smith was sent to England to 
answer several charges, one of which was that he 
had a design of wedding Pocahontas, and forming 
an alliance with Powhatan, for the purpose of 
building up an Anglo-Indian nobility in America. 
If so, it does not apjtear that any proceedings were 
taken upon these charges, and in after times Smith 
was consulted by the Government on Virginian 
affairs. But it is certain that everything like an 
endeavour to form an alliance with the natives was 
regarded with great jealousy at home. It was 
doubted for awhile whether Rolfe might not In- 
prosecuted for high treason on account of his 
marriage with Pocahontas. Such unions, never¬ 
theless, occasionally took place, and Sir Thomas 
Dale, when Governor, is said to have made pro¬ 
posals to Powhatan for his youngest daughter, 
though his wife was still living in England. Pow¬ 
hatan refused the offer.* 

According to a statement made by Smith some 
years later,f the colony, at the time of his leaving 
it, owned three ships, seven boats, commodities for 
trade, a ncwly-guthcred harvest, eight weeks’ pro¬ 
vision of coru and meal, nets for fishing, tools of 
all sorts, a large quantity of apparel, six mares and 
a horse, five or six hundred swine, many more 
poultry, three hundred muskets, shot, powder, and 
match, with arms for more men than they had. 
The manners and language of the Indians were 
known to two hundred expert soldiers, and the 
plantation altogether was in a more hopeful state 
than had been seen since the beginning of the 
enterprise. 

A fellow-emigrant of Smith has described him as 
one who “ in all his proceedings made justice his 
first guide, and experience his second ; even hating 
baseness, sloth, pride, and indignity, more than 
any dangers; that never allowed more for himself 
than his soldiers with him ; that upon no danger 
would send them where he would not lead them 
himself; that would never see us want what he 
either had, or could by any means get us; that would 

• “ A True Discourse of the Present Estate of Virginia,” by 
Ralph Hamor, junior (for a time secretary of the colony, and 
son of a member of the London Company). 1615. 

t Brief Relation written by Captain Smith to the Royal 
Commissioner* for the Reformation of Virginia. 1623. 


rather want than borrow, or starve than not pay; 
that loved action more than words, and hated 
falsehood and covetousness worse than death; 
whose adventures were our lives, and whoso loss 
our deaths."J There may be something of tho 
exaggeration of eloquence and of friendship in this 
really splendid eulogy ; but it seems to have had a 
solid basis of truth. We shall see more of Smith 
farther on, but for the present he disappears from 
the scene. In his own day he enjoyed great 
|K>pulurity in his nutive country, and his mar¬ 
vellous adventures were even brought on the stago 
with many embellishments, much to Smith’s annoy¬ 
ance ; but in modern times a strange neglect has 
settled on this remarkuhle man, and it may bo 
safely- affirmed that a large number even of well- 
read (tersons know nothing of tho fiery soldier 
and courageous explorer who is so intimately 
associated with the English colonisation of America. 
His name is not to be found in some of tho 
Biographical Dictionaries, and oven such a work 
as the " Biographia Britannic*,” the object of which 
is to commemorate all the worthies of IJ n gl Rn d» 
Scotland, and Ireland, passes him over in silence. 
He is better known in the United States than in 
the country which gave him birth. , 

The excellence of Smith’s rule in Virginia was 
convincingly shown by the terrible results which 
followed his departure. The turbulence of the last 
settlers increased with tho absenco of a strong con¬ 
trolling will. Idleness and profligacy prevailed. 
The stock of provisions left by Smith was rapidly 
consumed, and the Indians refused to supply tho 
colony with more. In a little while, scarcoly 
anything remained but the stores brought out from 
England, and the domestic animals which had bcon 
imported with a view to bi-eeding, but which were 
now devoured from sheer necessity. When these 
were gone, utter and desporate famine seized on tho 
community. The miserable creatures were coro- 
Itolled to eat such horses as they possessed, or to 
keep body and soul together with roots, herbs, 
berries, acorns, and starch. It is oven recorded 
tliat cannibalism was practised; but ono o 
the stories to that effect is at loast of doubtful 
accuracy. “Thus was that time," says a survivor, 
•« which still to this day we call the starving time. 
Numbers died of exhaustion and disease. Some, 
who strayed from the town in search of provisions, 

; *• Tho True Travel* Adventure*, and Observations of 
Captain John Smith.” Ac. The horrible assertion, «»£"£ 
in this work, that some of Smith*, enemies plotted, »bcn 
SLTSUJSd by the torment of hi, '+**»J^* 
in hi, bed. may be lightly po«cd over; ™ ort * 

tain evidence, we should not be justified in a«um.ng tho tru 
of so dreadful a charse. 
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were decoyed by the savages; others, who humbled 
themselves so far us to beg for food in the cabins 
of Indian warriors, received no answer but the blow 
of a tomahawk. Thirty men took possession of a 
ship, escaped to sea, and lived as buccaneers. 
Freni four hundred and ninety persons, the colony 
dwindled in six months to sixty; and into the 
hearts of this unhappy remnant, sick, feeble, and 
demoralised, despair itself hud entered when two 
* barks arrived. 

The tempest which separated the chief vessel 
of Somers’s Beet from its companions, had spared 
the lives of those on board. When it become 
evident that the ship could not float much longer, 
owing to the vast body of water which poured in 
through her shattered timbers, Somers, Gates, and 
Newport, perceiving laud ahead, determined, as being 
the lesser of two evils, to run her on the shore. It 
was a resolution requiring great courage ; for the 
commanders judged that the craggy land they saw 
was that of the Bermudas, and it was known that 
those islands were most dangerous to approach, by 
reason of the broken cliffs by which they were 
girdled. Moreover—an important consideration 

in superstitious days—the islands had the reputa¬ 
tion, according to an old writer, of being enchanted, 
“and inhabited with witches and devils, which 
grew by reason of accustomed monstrous thunder¬ 
storm and tempest" * Nevertheless, as there was 
plainly no chance at sea, the captains resolved to 
«lare the perils of the land, and accoidingly mado 
for the coast. A high tide bore the vessel between 
two rocks, where it stuck fast without breaking; 
and the whole ship’s company, to the number of 
about one hundred and fifty, landed safely in their 
boats on the 28th of July, 1609. Very little was 
at that time known of the islands, though an 
English sailor, named Henry May, had been ship¬ 
wrecked there in 1593, and an account of his 
experiences had been published by Hakluyt in his 
gveat work. The original discovery of the Ber¬ 
mudas dates as far back as 1503, when they were 
named after the Spanish navigator who lit on 
them; but they were not taken possession of by 
Slum or any other Power, and in 1609 they lav 
, Wa3t f and dcsola * ~ Robinson Crusoe’s island 
Wore the coming of the savages. Where there is 

of are “P‘ * tl,c presence 

vl .T T bcln * s ’ for tb » shrinks from 
v““‘ 7 ' “ d P e °P' M "«■ Phantoms, with 

ELS* ‘° 7S 0 " 8 influ ' n “ s . 'he desert or 

bandoned regions of the earth. This nroUblv 
^ - much to d0 with the particular C 

• Addition by Howe, to Stowe*. Ann,.. 


imputed to the Bermudas as the frightful storms 
which glared and clamoured about their coasts. 
To the ancieut Greek or Roman, Thule was the 
land of the gods. Marco Polo records of the desert 
of Lop that it was believed to be inhabited by por¬ 
tentous shades, and filled with delusive voices. Iu 
like manner, the voyagers of the sixteenth and seven 
teentb centuries looked with dread towards the 
Bermudas, ns boing the scone of wicked nccro 
muncics. What, then, must have been the surprise 
of Somers and his companions when, advancing 
inland, they found that the unruly violence of those 
seas encircled a Paradise! Cedars and palmettos 
clothed the sides of the rising grounds, or over¬ 
arched the valleys with buoyaut shadows and the 
play of broken light. Laurels set forth their shining 
leaves beneath the statelier foliage ; oranges, |»ears, 
figs, olives, and other fruits, offered themselves 
unsought; tho ground was richly carpeted with 
creeping plants; and no savage beast or vcuomous 
reptile ap|>carod, to mar the beauty of that happy 
land. When the storm had abated, a mild and 
delicate air breathed over hill aud dale, and birds 
were vocal in every leufy jiath and every bowery 
hollow. Herds of swino roamed about the sheltered 
places, tho progeny of some which in former years 
had swum ashore from a Spanish wreck; turtles 
and turtles’ eggs were numerous among the rocks ; 
and the fish that swunned among the l*ays and 
creeks were so tame that they were caught with 
the greatest case. A sky of exquisite blue was 
reflected in waters' as cerulean, and everything 
spoke of peace and security to the storm-beaten 
mariners who had suffered shipwreck in that lonely 
archipelago. 

Several years after this landing of English 
sailors on one of tho Bermudas, Edmund Waller 
wrote a poem on the group, in which he described 
the largest as 

"That happy utend where huge lemon, grow," 

and commemorated its beauty, fruitfulness, and 
enchanting climatu, with tho pleasant lives passed 
there by tho descendants of English settlers. But 
a ranch greater poet than Waller is thought to 
have derived somo hints for the wondrous rale of 
Prosporo, and for its wild and supernatural popuht- 
tion from the island where Sir Geo,go Somers 
landed, and the stories that had been current of its 
monstrous dealings with the infernal world. Bo 
this ns it may, the Bermudas are now inseparably 
associated with the most exquisite creation of 
Shakespeares fancy; and to a lettered mind the 
mention of the one calls up at a touch the varied 
enchantments of tho other. 
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Delicious ns tlie land and climate were, the three 
commissioners wore naturally desirous of commu¬ 
nicating with their countrymen in Virginia. As 
there was very little chance of any vessel passing 
by the lVriuudas, they provided their long boat 
with a deck made out of the ship's hatches, and 
sent her with nine men to the settlement at James 
Town, to require a vessel of sufficient size to take off 
the whole shipwrecked |*arty. It was but a few days' 
sail to the Virginian coast, yet montlis passed away 
without tidings or assistance. The probability is 


[1610. 

certain Puritans, who objected to conformity in 
religion, and who were probably inclined to Ro- 
publican ideas in matters of state. The rebellion 
was quelled with some difficulty, only to buret out 
again with greater foive. It is said that the lives 
of Oates and others were to be attempted; and a 
gentleman named Paine was shot for attacking his 
commanding officer, and insulting tho Governor, 
lbit ultimately all the disaffected save two returned 
to their obedience, and were restored to favour.* 
While these events were proceeding, the adherents 



that the boat foundered at sea ; at any rate, nothing 
more wire ever known of her or of her crew. In 
the meanwhile, a quarrel arose between Gates and 
Somers on the question of authority; and the ship¬ 
wrecked men divided themselves into two antago¬ 
nistic sections, and lived a|»art in a sullen enmity, 
which even community of misfortune could not 
assuage. The situation was rendered still more 
]>ainful by the mutinous conduct of some of the 
crew and of several of the colonists, who, desiring 
to settle permanently in the islands, defied the 
authority of Sir Thomas Gates, and talked of esta¬ 
blishing a government of their own—like Trinculo, 
Stephano, and Caliban in the enchanted isle. It 
would appear that amongst this party there were 


of Gates and of Somers were engaged in building 
two vessels of cedar-wood, aided by the wreck of 
the old ship. The artificers having an insufficient 
stock of tools, no iron l*olts, and no pitch, the con¬ 
struction of these barks (which were called the 
Patience and the Deliverance) was an affair of great 
difficulty ; but it was accomplished by amazing per¬ 
severance and fortuity of resource, and on the 10th 
of May, 1610, the two parties set sail. During their 
stay in the Bermudas (now alternatively designated 


* A full account of the* transactions will be found m 
irchas’s “Pilgrims." Book IX.. chap. 6. Further detail*of 
, doings of this body of Englishmen in the Bcnn« d “ 
utAincd in “ The Generali Historic of Virginia, New EngUn , 
d the Summer lies" (1G29), compiled by Captain Smith. 
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the Somer Islands, after the brave Admiral who, on 
a subsequent visit, died there), they had had factions 
and tumults, a marriage, a birth, two christenings, 
and five deaths, including a murder; so that their 
history was very much that of the great world in 
little. Reaching James Town on the 23rd of May, 
they found, instead of the prosperous colony which 
they expected, a handful of miserable men, reduced 
by famine and disease to the utmost extremity. 
Captain George Percy was acting ns president of 
the colony, and was at the time living in u fort 
which had been erected on a |>oint of land some way 


from famine appeared but four days off, to remove 
the whole colony to Newfoundland, where it was 
hoped that assistance might be obtained from the 
English fishermen who frequented that island. All 
had, in fact, embarked on the 7th of June in two 
pinnaces which lay in the roads, and in the vessels 
from Bermuda, and had reached the mouth of the 
James River on the following morning, when, to 
their great joy, they were met by Lord Delaware, 
with three ships, a large quantity of provisions, and 
a considerable nuinlier of new settlers. By night 
they were once more at the fort of James Town, 



KOI NT DESERT ISLE. 


from he town. The fort and the town itself were 

TsodT . ?™ tdU,1 P idation i for the settlers ha,I 
used for burmng whatever spare wood they could 

knoJTn M T T° ntUre b ' t0 tho woods for *«*!. 
knowmg that the Indians were always lying in wait 

a store t\ I T' , ? f l ,rovisions til *™ so *antv 

datldtb‘ T , 001 haVC llLSU,d m °"‘ tha " t<; ‘ 

fn»m I " ' * ,Ch Was brou 8 ht b >- ** two vessels 
the n^T r H „ WaS “ ,Sufficient ®tisfy for long 
with ^ 16 additionaI ,,uu, bers who came 

0* govern- 

e place, determined, when actual death 
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and on tho next day but one—Sunday, June 10th— 
the restoration of the colony was signalised by a 
solemn religious service held in tho wooden chureh, 
tor the repairing of which Lord Delaware gave in.- 
mediate orders The new Governor then caused 
h.s commission to be read, and a consultation took 
place on the allairs of the settlement. A few weeks 
showed that the helm was in firm hands. Every- 
tlung brightened under the change. Two new forts 
were built, commanding n l«,go tract of country 
faction was repressed, authority was asserted, and 
all set to work with renewed heart. 

A very interesting account of the daily lives of 
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tin' colonists at this ix-riod is given l»y a gentle¬ 
man named Strachev. win* was shipwrecked with 
Soniors on tIn* Ih-rniud.i Islands an«l whose narre- 
t'»\i* is |iuMis||ct| in 1'iirvlias, Book IX.. i*ln|». 6. 
The clniivli. by tin* direction* «»f l*>nl Delaware, 
was always - kept |c»sMiig sWtrt. ami trimmed up 
with divers flowers." In this edifice. which was 
hiiilt of cellar ami hlack walnntwood. Mentions wen* 
preached twice every Sunday ; a sermon was also 
ileli\eiv«l on Thnrsilays ; ami every morning, at the 
ringing of a hell, nUiiit ten o’clock, each man ail* 
lire "ft I himself to prayers, ami again at four o'clock 
in the afternoon. *• In-fore sup|H-r." When the Loril 
Governor went to church on Sun Jay si. he was accom¬ 
panied by his councillors, officers, and gentlemen, 
and hy a guard of halberdiers in the Delaware 
livery ami red cloaks, who stood, to the number of 
fifty, on each side of and behind the Governor's 
sent. The Governor himself sat in the choir, in a 
green velvet clmir. with a velvet cushion before him. 
on which he knelt ; and. on returning to his house, 
he was always waited on to the door by his chief 
adviser* and military captains. The town soon 
began to recover a look of prosperity. The houses 
wen* better built than Is-fore the lire, and wen- 
now roofed with the bark of trees, which was said 
to In- as proof against winter weather as tiles, and to 
iv|h*I the heat in summer much bettor than the 
mixture of bitumen and clay which had at first been 
used. In the princi|>al chambers were wide and 
large country chimneys, filled in the cold weather 
with immense wood tires, and the walls were fre- 
ipiently adorned with a tine kind of mats made by the 
Indians. At the middle of the town was the market¬ 
place. guarded hy a demi-culverin; and all round 
the habitations, at a little distance, ran a circle of 
palisadoes, with gates, bulwarks, and planted cannon. 

Tie- vigorous rule of Lorxl Delaware, his willing¬ 
ness lo investigate tie- grievance* of the colony, his 
can- to prevent similar misfortunes in the future, 
tin- dignity of his manners, mingled with natural 
kindness, and his determination to maintain order 
and encourage industry, led to the most happy 
results. The violence of the Indians was restrained 
by military expeditions in various directions.* and 

• In " The Generali Historic of Virginh." mention is made 
of mi act of great atrocity toward* the Indian*, which, for the 
credit of Lord Delaware, it i* to be hoped i* not true. - To 
correct some injuries of the Pa«i<ahegh*. ’ ?ay* the writer, "he 
(Lord Delaware) sent Captain Percy. Master Stacy, and fifty 
or three score shot. when, the savavrt flying, they burnt their 
house*, took the «jueen and her children prisoner*: vh»m not 
hny of Ur Hu;, ,U <r." -Vs tbi* most infernal deed i* not alluded 
to in other account*, and a* Lord Delaware ha* the credit of 
being a just and even an amiable man. it i* but fair to suppose 
that the circumstance* were not precisely as alleged, or that, at 
least, they had not his sanction. 
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prosperity returned to the little settlement, which 
had suffered so many and such various misfortunes. 

It is iui|K>ssihle, however, not to condemn the 
frightful severity of the code of laws established by 
l/inl Delawaiv, and enlarged hy some of his sue- 
ovsnoix. Cr.ishaw, in his sermon preached before 
the Governor ere he had yet left England, had re- 
eomtiiended him to make Atheism and other bias, 
pln-mies capital offences; and Delaware unfortunately 
acted on the cruel and foolish advice. Wo all know 
what factious and intolerant preachers too often mean 
when they talk of "Atheism ” and "blasphemies:” 
they mean any opinion which does not harmonise with 
their own. The religion of the colony waste be that 
of the Church of England, and all departures from 
it were to Ik- severely punished. Death was the 
|tenuity for blaspheming " the Trinity or the King," 
for profane swearing (on a third conviction), and 
for |*-rsistent non-attendunce at church, or at the 
Sunday catechetical lesson. Disrespect to a clergy¬ 
man was punished by whipping, and so was the re¬ 
fusal of a colonist on his arrival to give an account 
of his faith. In the latter case, the offender was to 
lie flogged daily until lie complied. Such a code is 
given over to reprobation in the mere act of stating 
it; but it ap|H-ars to have been tempered and re¬ 
strained by the goodness of Lord Delaware’s dis- 
position. Fortunately for the world, human nature 
is often a great deal better than the theological 
standards it Mb up. t 

After a while Lord Delaware fell ill, and with 
much reluctance was compelled to return to England 
in March. 1GI1. leaving the government in the 
hands of Captain Percy. His reappearance in the 
mother country produced a most disastrous effect 
on the public mind with reference to Virginia. It 
np|K-ar* to have Wn assumed that the colony lay 
under an evil fate, and that nothing would inako 
it succeed. The London Coni|«ny lost heart. 
Many of the Kulnscribei's sought to withdrew their 
|uviilent* Tin- little community at James Town 

was held up to ridicule by the wits and playwrights 
of London ; and in that dark hour it seemed as ‘f 
everything would have gone to wreck. Lord Dc a- 
ware considered it necessary to make an explanation 
of Ids conduct to the Com|.a»y. In this documcn , 
which was road at n court held on the Loth o 
June. 1611, and which was afterwards printed in a 
tract preserved in the British Museum, and in¬ 
cluded in Purchas's “ Pilgrims ” (Book IX., chap. 
the writer speaks of his having been attacked Dy 
ague, dvsentery. cramp, gout, and scurvy. 
several calamities" l,c add s . "I 
sirous to particularise unto your Lordships (althoug 
they were too notorious to the whole colony), 1 est 
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any man should misdeem that under the general 
name and common excuse of sickness I went about 
to cloak either sloth or fear, or any other base 
apprehension, unworthy the high and general charge 
which you had entrusted to my fidelity.” Notwith¬ 
standing the ill effect of the Virginian climate on 
his health, Lord Delaware expressed his willingness 
to lay all he was worth “ upon the adventure of the 
action, rather than [that] so honourable a work 
should fail; and to return with all convenient 


expedition." This resolution he afterwards endea¬ 
voured to carry out; but in the meantime tho 
management of the colony was placed in other 
hands. 

The provisional Governor was Sir Thomas Dale, 
a soldier of experience in the Low Countries. 
Bcforo tho arrival of lord Delaware, he had been 
despatched from England in command of three 
ships, with men, cattle, and provisions for a year; 
all which arrived on the 10th of May, 1GU. He 
immediately took the management of affairs out of 
tho hands of Captain Percy, and was afterwards con¬ 
firmed by the London Company in his post. It 
happened at the same time that the treasurer of 
tho Company, Sir Thomas Smith, sent out to Dale, 
solely on his own authority, h code of martial law, 
with instructions to govern the settlement on that 
basis. This code was in the main h translation 
from tho rules of war enforced in the army of the 
Ix>\v Countries— the most rigid military school then 
to be found in Europe. The power conferred 
upon Dale was a fearful one; but, on the whole, 
he appears to have used it with discretion, tender¬ 
ness, and good effect, though not without some 
cases of hardship. The pros|K*cts of the colony 
seemed to Dale excellent. He wrote home to the 
Council, urging them to pursue the enterprise with 
their utmost endeavoure, and assuring them that 
they might take four of the best kingdoms in 
Christendom without equalling Virginia, either for 
commodities or goodness of soil. This re|K,rt, which 
was confirmed by Lord Delaware, and by Sir 
loomas Gates (who had now returned to England), 
did much towards removing the feeling of despond- 
ency which had lately prevailed. In the councils 
of tho King, the great influence and authority of 
Cecil were given in favour of maintaining the 
American possessions of the country; and it was 
q ckly resolved to despatch Gates to Virginia 
_: n 811 S ^ , P 9 ' three hundred emigrants, provi- 

Z7\L* m T nti ° n ' 006 ,,Undred kine - and o‘her 

% f These arrived about tho commencement 
Dale . l61I ~" less ,ban three months after 
It mtt ! n to th0 °°-W Gates assumed 
tie government, and Dale, with his consent, sailed 


ol 

up the river to found a new plantation, the old 
colony now consisting of seven hundred men. 

The settlement thus commenced was called 
Henrico, after the eldest son of King James, n 
great favourite of the English jieoplc up to tho 
time of his premature'death in tho following year. 
In this remote situation some attempt at mission¬ 
ary work was made by Alexander Whitaker, who 
lias been called the Apostle of Virginia. Hut 
savages are not readily converted to the religion of 
those who are evidently bent on appropriating their 
possessions. It is easy to bring charges of treachery 
against Powhatan and other Indiun chiefs; and 
doubtless it is time that, finding themselves weaker 
than their adversaries, they fell back on the gloat 
resource of feebleness, a tcnq»orising craft. But let 
us be just to human nature, whatever its colour or 
its faith. No |ieoplc can be expected to see with 
equanimity an alien race seizing its lauds, disputing 
its predominance, and driving it farther and farther 
into the wilderness. It is idle to vituperate olio 
side where the motives on both sides are the same, 
and on neither very exalted. When I*»rd Dela¬ 
ware sent a message to Powhatan, requiring him 
to release certain English prisonera, with their 
urms, and to punish, or deliver up for punishment, 
some of his own |>eoplc who had offended, tho 
savage returned for answer u demand tliut tho 
settlera should quit tlw country, or confine them¬ 
selves to James Town, without searching further 
into his lands or rivers; otherwise, he would do 
them all the mischief that lie could. This was 
the defiance of a race sure to be beaten in the 
long run; yet it was not unnatural, nor want- 
mg in a kind of proud heroism. In the interests 
of civilisation, we may be justified in subduing an 
inferior jieople ; but it should be done after the old 
Roman fashion—by military occupation, bv in- 
dust mil instruction, by u severe yet beneficent 
discipline, and by a constant regard to the interests 
of the vanquished. Preaching on the one hand, 
and rapacity on the other, are poor arguments for 
Christianity, or for anything else. 

Tho interest felt by the King in his western 
settlement seems by this time to have been fairly 
roused ; and in March, 1G12, a third patent was 
granted, by which the Bermudas, and all islands 
within three hundred leagues of the Virginian shore, 
were made over to the London Company. These 
acquisitions, however, were soon after transferred to 
another association. By the new charter, James 
confirmed all the former privileges of the adven¬ 
turers, prolonged the term of exemption from pay¬ 
ment of duties on the commodities exported by 
them, and granted to the Company more extensive 
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lights than it hml previously possessed. The 
supreme power was now vistol in the corjH>ration 
at large, an.I not simply in a council. Weekly or 
even imnv frequent meetings of the whole body 
might In* convened for tin* discussion of ordinary 
aITaiis. while all q Mentions res|**cting government, 
commerce, ami the disposition of lands were reserved 
for four general courts, at which all officers were to 
l>e elected. The constitution of the London Com¬ 
pany was thus reformed in a jiopulnr sense ; and at 
a little earlier date the right of private projierty 
na«l been authoritatively recognised by Sir Thomas 
Dale. In the first year* of the settlement, no in¬ 
dividual property in land had U*en |>ennitted. The 
woods had been felled and the fields cultivated by 
the joint labour of the emigrants; the crojw (such 
as were produced) were carried to the common 
storehouse, and a weekly distribution was made to 
every family in probation to its numU*rs. It was 
a perfect system of communism, such as modem 
speculators have frequently desired, and occasion¬ 
ally attempted. But such a system is not suited 
to human nature, which needs the incentive of 
jicrsonid reward to bring out all its |towers of 
exertion. So strongly did the communist had prin¬ 
ciple o|ierute in the promotion of idleness that, 
as we find related in “The Generali Historic of 
Virginia." many would esciqie from their labour, 
or slumber over th-ir tasks, knowing they would 
be fed out of the common store; while even the 
most honest would hardly take so much pains in a 
v.e. k as they would afterwards take in a day. To 
each man three acres of ground were allotted by 
Dale, on condition that lie gave to the colony, every 
year, a month’s labour, and two barrels and a half of 
com, to be kept in store for the use of new settlers; 


and in a little while it was seen that the labour of 
throe or four men. working for themselves, produced 
more com than that of thirty under the previous 
arrangement. A servile class, however, still re¬ 
mained. Those who were sent out at the cost of the 
Conquny were compelled to give for the benefit of 
their employers the labour of eleven months in the 
year. The remaining month belonged to themselves, 
together with three acres of land, and an allowance 
of two bushels of com from the public store. 

The additional expenses incurred by the London 
Company were defrayed by a lottery, which was 
specially authorised for the benefit of the colony, 
ami which produced £ 29.000. Lotteries, however, 
were always regarded with disfavour in England, 
ami in 1621 were suspended by an Order of Council, 
in consequence of complaints in Parliament. All 
this while, the colony increased in strength. By 
one of those acts of injustice common in colonial 
histories, the lands, cabins, and granaries of the 
Appomattocks were seized ; and, shortly after the 
marriage of Pocahontas, a treaty of amity was 
concluded with her father, Powhatan, by whose 
influence the Chickuhominies, in 1613, consented 
to acknowledge themselves subjects of the King of 
England, to assume the name of Englishmen, to 
refrain from all acts of enmity, to deposit in the 
English stores, at the beginning of harvest, a 
tribute of two bushels of com for each fighting- 
man (receiving so many hatchets in exchange), and 
to be always ready to furnish the settlers with three 
hundred men against the Spaniards, or any other 
enemy : all which was to be Awarded by a gift to 
each of the eight chieftains of a red coat, a copper 
chain, a |iortrait of King James, and tho title of 
one of his noblemen ! 


CHAPTER VTT. 


Expedition neain.t French SettWw-Gnmts of Land to EmigmuU-Cultimtion of TJacco-Dmth of^Lori 
iSLrfng Administration of Martial I.aw-Kcfom.. introduce.! by YeanHey-An Elective 0*nbl Council 

‘ V. governor- Increase in the Number of Colonist—Jcalouay of K.ng James at the growing Power of t o 

Reasons for their desiring to Exterminate the English Settler*. 


The Virginian c-lonists. being now restored to 
heart and confidence, would not permit any foreign 
rival near their dominions. In the year 1613, Sir 
Thomas Dale, understanding that there was a 
plantation of Frenchmen in wliat was thee called 
North'-m Virginia (though the part indicated was 


in the modem State of Maine, and therefore in 
land belonging to the Plymouth Company), sent 
Samuel Aigall. a young sea-captain, to Mount 
Desert Isle, near the Penobscot, to put an end 
to the colony in the most summary manner. He 
at once sailed to the spot, cannonaded the entrench- 
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ments, and gained possession of an infant hamlet, 
which had already received the name of St. 
Sauveur. The cottages on shore, and a French 
ship in tho harbour, were pillaged. Some of tin- 
colonists were put on board a vessel for their own 
country, while otlieni were transport.*! to the dicsa- 
l»eake. For these actions Argali was afterwards 
called to account in England, hut dots not seem to 
Imvo been subjected to any punishment; and on a 
second expedition to tin- same part of America, 
he raised the arms of England where those of 
France had been planted, demolished some fort id¬ 
eations thut had been built on the Isle of St. Croix, 
and set lire to the deserted settlement of Port 
Royal. 

In 1614, Sir Thomas Gates embarked for England, 
leaving tho government of the James Town colony, 
us well as that of Henrico, to Dale. Gate*, on 
arriving in the home country, did hi* utmost to 
promote the intercstsof the settlement. A |ietitioii 
for aid was presented to Parliament, and found an 
earnest supporter in Lord Delaware, who moved 
for u committee to consider the question of relief. 
Nothing, however, came of it, and the colouist* 
were left to their own energies for extending the 
prosperity of the plantation. As an inducement to 
emigrants, large grauts of land were made to those 
who came themselves, or who cent others, at tlieir 
own expense—at lirst, a hundred acres to each 
|K‘rson, afterwards fifty, with the understanding 
that the actual occupation and culture or those 
would confer a right to another tifly at some future 
time. Land was also apj>ortioned, to an extent not 
exceeding two thousand acres, to jwrsons who had 
greatly distinguished themselves in the colony; and. 
by a payment to the Company’s treasury of X I2 10s.. 
any ono oould obtain a title to a hundred acres of 
such laud as was not already granted or ponexsed. 
with a reserved claim to as much more.* Sir Thomas 
Dalo was the author of these euactments, which 
show the wisdom, and the essentially iwpular 
character, of bus rule. As if with a prophetic feel- 
ing that the future communities of America must 
be democratic, lie made provision for giving to the 
people themselves the ownership of the territory. 
The essence of feudalism consists in granting to 
a small privileged class the entire soil of a countiy 

for mnss of ,W W'latio" labour 

Xn r 1,1 Au,Cric -'' ",cn 

C0U,, ‘ n ° Pri'Uegcd onleis 

Si. • ? A n °"‘ nalion «• ^ng 

found^ m the virgin lands of the West, and it was 

l.l» P ^ 0y ° f “ sla<esm ““ 'o invest those who 
labored on that fruitful earth with the fullest title 

Baaetott . Hutory ot tho Baited sute,. VoL L. chop. t. 


to the raw material of tlieir skill and toil. The 
farmers of America, cultivating their own laud, 
have always Iktcii among the most, respectable, 
courageous, mid reliable classes <»f I In- United 
.States. 

Dale returned to England in Hi 16, after having 
ap|*>iiit«-«l G.-orgc Ycardley deputy-governor. Tin* 
latter was succeeded in 1617 by Captain Argali, 
who was also created Admiral of the country and 
of the surrounding sas. At this time gii-.it atten¬ 
tion was given to the cultivation of tobacco. Thu 
manufacture of ashes and soap, of glass and tar, 
which had Ihs-ii practised for some few years, was 
abandoned for a bi-.ineh of industry that seemed 
likely to lie mueli more profitable. Tohareo wax 

planted every when-in the fields, ill I lie ganlellH, 

iii the very streets of James Town. Wln-n ('aptaiu 
Aigull arrives I in the colony to take the governor- 
ship, lie found the Ketthis dispersed nl*ollI thi' 
ojkmi country, planting and tending the liidiun 
wet*I, and James Town itself almost deserted, and 
jnrtially in ruin*. Only five or six of the ho.is.-s 
remained. The church was down, the palixadmx 
were broken, the bridge lay in pieces, the well of 
fresh water was s|K>ilrd. and savage* loitered at 
tlieir pleasure within the limits of the settlement. 
Everything was neglected for the sake of tobacco, 
the Male of which in England yielded the planters 
a fair return for their hiliour, although it fetched 
no more than three shillings a |ioitiid, while that 
inqiortcd from the Spanish West Indies eoiiiiuandcd 
as much as eighteen shillings fur the same quantity. 
That tobacco was destines I to Is- the staple of 
Virginia was very evident; hut its cultivation wok 
now being pursued to the injury of more immediate 
ami more vital interests. The growing of cereal 
crops was abandoned, and the colonists weiv com¬ 
pelled once more to trust to the Indians for 
necessary supplies. This condition of things would 
prolwbly have been amended by Loid Delaware, 
who in 1618 was again ap|iouited to the governor, 
•ship of the colony ; but unfortunately lie died on his 
|«assage out. according to most authorities on the 
subject, though it has likewise licon rejwrted that lie 
dietl on his passage home after a second time reach- 
mg Vugimu, and also that his demise took place 
on the 7th of June, 1618, near liis scut at Wherwoll, 
in Hami«liiiv. However this may have been, tho 
colony had not the lienofit of his renewed direction, 
and the conduct of affairs remained in the hands of 

Argali. a man of viole|lt and nrbitmry cl|amcter 
who administered martial law (then the only law 
of the colony) with unsparing rigour. The'most 
tntlmg offences were punished with servitude, and 
death was decreed with a readiness which nothing 
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but tho preservation of the state from ruin would 
have justified. Argali, too, was not only a tyrant, 
hut a roan of loose principles. He extorted various 
sums of money from the colonists, took advantage 
of his position to trade on his own account, and 
misappropriated the property of the Conqiaiiy. 
Finally he withdrew from Virginia, leaving it 
without a Governor. An order had previously 
Ihm'ii issued by the Coiiqiuiiy to semi him lack to 
England under arrest; hut this he managed to 
evade. 

Argali was superseded hy Yennlley, who returned 
to his former |»ost as captain-general. His rule was 
distinguished hy important reforms. Martini law 
was quietly laid aside, and trial hy jury introduced. 
Tho planters wore confirmed in the jiossession of 
their estates, and compulsory service to the colony 
was abolished. Y«»rdl?y also summoned a local 
council, which was to 'jo elected hy the colonists. 
The tii*st of these assemblies met in June, 1619. 
It was returned hy elc»en HO|«rute communities, 
scattered in different parts of Virginia ; for the 
territory occupied hy the English was now very 
extensive, and tho planters were diiqieraed far and 
wide in the pursuit of tobacco-culture. Yennlley 
seems to have introduced this popular element on 
his own responsibility; hut in July, 1621, an 
ordinance of the London Comjwny created for tho 
colony a written constitution. The model of the 
English constitution was closely followed. The 
legislative authority was vested in the Governor, 
who was equivalent to the monarch, though in fact 
he represented tho general body of the proprietors ; 
in a Council of State, nominated hy tho Company, 
which was the colonial House of Lords; and in 
a General Assembly, or House of Commons, to bo 
convened annually, and to consist of the members 
of the Council, and of two burgesses for each of the 
plantations, who should be elected hy the inhabit¬ 
ants. All laws passed by this Parliament—for such 
it really was—were to he sent over to England for 
ratification by a general court of the con>orotion ; 
and without such ratification they were null and 
void. But. on the other hand, no orders of the 
court in London were to bind the colony unless 
they were sanctioned by the local assembly. The 
courts of justice were to conform to the laws and 
manner of trial existing in England. The colonists 
expressed the utmost thankfulness for these con¬ 
cessions, and set to work with renewed vigour 
under the stimulus of free institutions. 

Several fresh emigrants were sent out from 
England, owing muirly to the exertions of the new 
treasurer of the Company, Sir Edwin Sandys, who 
exhibited great energy, judgment, and good feeling 


in connection with tho affairs of tho plantation. 
The numlter of colonists at the beginning of 1619 
was no more than 600. Sandys, in the course of 
that year, provided for tho passage of 1,261, in¬ 
cluding ninety young women, who soon found 
liusltauds. Sixty more women were despatched two 
years later, and it was stipulated that, when 
married, their husliands should repay to tho 
coiqiomtioii the costs of their transmission from tho 
old country. The colony had now been in exist¬ 
ence nearly fifteen years. It had already cost 
more than £80,000, and hod undergone a career of 
varied fortune. Pestilence, famine, open warfare, 
secret treachery, internal dissensions, repeated 
changesof government, ill-directed industry, and mis¬ 
takes innumerable, hud been survived, and it seemed 
at length as if the settlement would really be con¬ 
solidated. The new arrivals were to bo counted, 
not by hundreds, hut by thousands. Fifty patents 
for land were granted in three years. The delibe¬ 
rations of the London ConqNiuy, at their meetings 
for the despatch of business, were second in import¬ 
ance only to those of Parliament. Attention was 
very generally directed to tho nffuire of tho colony, 
and people at home began to believe in its success. 
Unknown well-wishers sent sums of money to tho 
treasurer, and several person* ot their decease left 
large bequests to the ^umtation, for building 
churches, opening colleges and schools, educating 
the children of Indians in tho Christian religion 
and in industrial arts, and promoting tho general 
good of the new society. The Rev. Patrick Cop¬ 
land, chaplain of the East India Company, was 
particularly earnest in these works. 

Tho prosperity of Virginia was indeed already 
producing some jealousy in the mind of King James, 
whose arbitrary instincts were imitated at the 
rise of what even then seemed likely to become a 
rival |lower to the jwwer of princes—a common¬ 
wealth founded on labour and on trade, without 
noblemen, and without Divino-right theories of 
kingcraft. This jealousy was exhibited on two 
occasions. The first liad reference to the commerce 
of the colony, and the question of its liability to or 
immunity from Imperial taxation. Virginia could 
now produce such large quantities of tobacco that, 
besides supplying the homo market, it sent a con¬ 
siderable amount to Holland, in which country some 
warehouses were opened for its sale. To this, James 
and his Privy Council objected, on the ground that 
the divergence of the trade into a foreign channel 
operated to the injury of the English revenue, 
which derived great profit from duties on tho Vir¬ 
ginian product. The colonists contended that their 
charter secured to them freedom of trade; and xn 
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tho end tbo matter was adjusted by a species of 
compromise. Tho other difference had to do with 
tho powers of tho London Company. When Sir 
Edwin Sandys resigned his office as treasurer, the 
King endeavoured to appoint his successor, giving 
the association four names to choose from. Tins 
interference was resented and successfully opjwsed: 
tho King’s nominees were passed over, an.l the Earl 
of Southampton, the illustrious friend of Shake¬ 
speare, was elected in 1621. One of tho earliest 


OF SLAVERY. 

from the coast of Guinea brought a cargo of negroes 
to the colony, and a certain number were sold to 
the planters. A year earlier, some had been 
brought to James Town by the captain of an 
English vessel belonging to Argali, but were not 
landed. The Dutchman, however, found a markot 
for his human freight, and it was soon perceived 
that these childre n of a tropical climate were better 
adapted to work under the violent heats of Virginia 
than a number of Englishmen reared in tho mild, 



RID INDIAN 

victories of English popular rights over monarchical 
aggression was thus gained in connection with 
Virginia. 

It b a 6trango and mournful circumstance that, 
about tho very time when these great advances 
were being made towards free government in the 
New World, and in the Englbh corporation which 
had formed the settlement, an accidental occur¬ 
rence laid the foundations of a system which b the 
greatest outrage on natural rights that human 
beings can commit, which for many generations 
continued to be tho curse of Englbh America, and 
which nothing but a long and bloody civil war 

could eradicate. In tho year 1620, a Dutch ship 


WARRIORS. 

moist air of a northern bland. Slavery has certain 
superficial advantages in all hot climates, and its 
enormous evils nro cither not seen beneath the 
allurements of wealth and euse which it brings to 
the master, or remain unobserved until custom has 
rivetted the system, and vested interests aro 
opposed to change. Tlib detestable institution, the 
parent of crimes innumerable, and of mischiofs 
which hyperbole itself could hardly exaggerate, was 
first brought into tho Anglo-American plantations 
without tho consent, or even tho knowledge, of tho 
London coqwration; and it was afterwards con¬ 
firmed and extended out of a false idea of policy, 
and the greed of present gain. But negro bondage 
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was no new principle in America. It was almost 
coeval with the presence ol* Europeans in that 
quarter of the gloln*. The S|wnianls ami the Por¬ 
tuguese hml l*een accustomed, from a period rather 
earlier than the middle of the litceenth century, 
when the western continent was still unknown, to 
traffic with the African Moon* for negroes, who 
wen* held in a sort of qualified serfdom in the cities 
of Andalusia. When, therefore. Columbus dis¬ 
covered ]tortious of insular America, in U9- and 
14*13. tin* jjn-.it nation which acquired those new 
countries was thoroughly familiar with the practice 
of enforced lalnuir by an inferior race, the very 
colour of whose skin seemed to mark them out as 
hardlv belonging to the human family. Even so 
soon as 1503. negroes swarmed in the infant colony 
of Hispaniola, and were actually a drug in the 

market. , 

The system was perpetuated and spread abroad 
wherever the Spuiinnh or the Portuguese obtained 
possessions ; for it enabled the conqueror, to live 
in luxurious idleness, and to wring from the toil 
and suffering of many miserable creatures the 
wealth which otherwise they must have won by 
the sweat of their own brows. The oppressors 
sought to cover the naked brutality of their act by 
a specious pretence of proselytuun. It was said 
that none but Christianised negroes were sent out 
to the plantations, and it was suggested that they 
would be useful in converting the native population. 
But historians concur in representing that a 
perfectly unscrupulous trade in African staves was 
carried on for purposes of gain. A brief experience 
showed that the feeble race of Indians could not 
perform the terrific tasks required of them in the 
mines This did not havo tho effect of restoring 
them to their native liberty, for they were con- 
stan.lv sold into bondage in foreign lands, and. in 
English no well as in Spanish Amenta, the red 
man was frequently kidnapped for serv .ee abroad, 
during a period of nearly two centuries. Let it be 
remembered, to the credit of a religious community 
which has often been the remorseless persecutor of 
men, that the crime of slavery was on several 
occasions denoted by tho Church of Rome, 
though without'***•*. The Spaniards and Por¬ 
tuguese of the ■*•“* Century were «rtaudy 
wantim- in devote^ ““-mission to .be Tapa! bee, 
Z in'his partknV" interest was stronger 

— - SS- J2?£5£L ZTZ 

Vatican, U R wa's not to >* «P-ted ‘hat 
England would be de.<>™> f^dtalmg » “tav«. 
or employing them, by 'be opposro 10 „ of . J**-* 
power .to longer rcco£msed tut \possessmg any 


authority over men’s consciences and souls. That 
brave and in many respects noble sailor, Sir John 
Hawkins, engaged in a regular trade in negroes 
with the Spanish colonics of the New World. He 
set tire to the thatched dwellings of Africans, 
seized as many of the dismayed wretches as ho 
could secure, ami sold them to the planter's of 
llis|ianiolii. # Queen Elizabeth was not ashamed 
to share in the protits of this abominable traffic; 
and the Virginian colonists of 1020. in buying 
slaves of a Dutch merchantman, only followed an 
evil precedent with which the annals of them own 
country had made them acquainted. 

The ordinance of the London Company establish¬ 
ing the new colonial constitution was brought to 
the plantation in 1621 by a new governor, Sir 
Francis Wyatt. He found the English communities 
in a more prosperous condition than they had ever 
before enjoyed, and everything seemed full of pro- 
raise. A terrible tragedy, however, was Wing 
prewired with fatal secrecy and consummate craft. 
Before relating the massacre of the English, which 
throws a lurid stain over the following >’<•»>', it ,na y 
W as well to consider the general character and posi¬ 
tion of the native tribes, and in what way they 
were affected by the foreign occupation of then- 
country. 

In the opinion of most ethnologists the abori¬ 
ginal population of America (with the exception, 
lierhaps, of tho Esquimaux, who, it is thought, 
belong to the North Asiatic stock) form a distinct 
division of the human race. This great branch 
includes several varieties, though probably not a 
larger number than may be noted in the Caucasian 
division, nor more strongly discriminated than the 
highly-cultured Greek, Roman, or Western Asiatic 
of the ancient world from his barbarous and distant 
relatives in tho forests of Germany and Britain. 
The Peruvians ami Mexicans were people possess¬ 
ing arts and sciences, cities and buildings of con¬ 
siderable splendour, an elaborate rehg.ou« ^n, 
a pompous ritual, and a settled polity m aflaira of 
state The Indian, of most other parte was a 
savage, but a savage with some capacity of c,vnl *“J- 
tion The term - Indian,” it should be observed, 
is a misnomer, which neither on geographical no. 
ethnological grounds conveys any true idea of t o 
riCe It was first used »>y Columbus, who, on 
discovering the outlying Islands of Ament*., a p- 
posed them to be portions of Asm, and so entitled 
hem the West Indies. The designation, m spite 
of its absurdity, has continued to the present day , 
. a« consideration of the facta, it . 
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likely to mislead. Wbcn the English settled in 
North America, the native tnbes with whom they 
come in contact dwelt opart from one another m 
the midst of great woods and wolds, and each 
claimed an extensive tract of land as .ts pecalrar 
hunting-ground—claims which often conflicted, and 

led to war. They formed seven dLst.nct groups, 
but were characterised by a general similarity. 
All were of a reddish or copper hue, though with 
some diversity of shade; the hair black, long. 


little else on them but leaves and grass; but the 
bodies of all were to some extent protected against 
weather by the unguents and colours with which 
they were liberally plastered. The more dignified 
among them wore mantles of feathers, ingeniously 
and even elegantly wrought The women wero 
often tattooed, and loved to wear beads, bits of 
copper, and such other adornments as they could 
obtain. The men tricked themselves out with tho 
wings of birds, the skins of hawks, dead rats tied 


some diversity of shade; the hair bhek, long, ^ ^ snftkes> or the dried and bony hand 

r^SU i^rc^h-bcT of some vanquished enemy. Their weapons were 


roinent; the nose aquiline. In figure they were 
well-proportioned and active, and their lives were 
such as to develop some of the physical facul¬ 
ties of man to the highest extent. They ran 
with the swiftness of roes ; they crept through the 
matted overgrowth of woods with the noiseless 
stealthiness of cats; their hearing and their sight 
wero rendered exquisite by a constant habit of 
watchfulness, by tho practice of savage warfare, 
and by the necessity, for sheer subsistence, of out¬ 
witting tho mid creatures of the forest and tho 
prairie. The missionary, Alexander Whitaker, 
gave rather a good account of them in some re¬ 
spects. "These men," he wrote, "are not so 

simple as some have supposed them.They 

are a very understanding generation, quick of 
apprehension, sudden in their despatches, subtlo 
in their dealings, exquisite in their inventions, and 

industrious in their Labour.Finally, there 

ia a civil government umougst them, which they 
strictly observe, and show thereby that the law of 
Nature dwelletb in them: for they have a rude 
kind ot commonwealth, and rough government, 
wherein they both honour ami obey tlieir kings, 
parents, and governors, both greater and less. 
They observe tho limits of tlieir own poocauons. 
Murthcr is scarcely heard of; adultery and other 
offences severely punished." The last two sentences 
are contradicted by a great mass of testimony ; and 
it must bo said of the Indians that they had the 
virtues and the vices that are commonly found 
among barbarians. To those who trusted them, 
and whom they in turn trusted, they would exhibit 
kindness and hospitality; and there is something 
touching in the readiness of the Virginian Indians 
to receive the colonists of 1584 in a friendly spirit. 
But they were suspicious and cunning when once 
their apprehensions were aroused; their enmity 
was bitter, tlieir vengeance remorseless. 

The methods of life among these savages were of 
tho simplest. Their clothing consisted chiefly of 
deer-skins, covering the body, and leaving the arms 
and legs naked. The humbler orders, indeed, bad 
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bows of witch-hazel and arrows of reeds, truncheons 
of wood, and tomahawks made of ■hnrponed bones 
stuck through wooden handles. Of defensive 
armour, they had nothing but targets of bark, and 
some few coverings fashioned out of sticks wickered 
together with thread. Except on apeeml occlusions, 
they were indolent, listless, addicted to (fumbling 
and to smoking, and oppressed with that iW.nm 
vita which is common among savages. The little 
villages in which they lived consisted of a few 
cabins constructed of wooden stakes covered with 
bark or with matting. So small were these towns 
(if such a term can bo applied to them) that Thomas 
Harriot, in the cx|*dition of 1585, saw none con¬ 
taining more than thirty houses. The greatest chiefs 
at that time had but eighteen towns under tlieir 
command, and could not bring into the field uliovo 
seven or eight hundred lighting men at tho most. 
Very little intercourse existed amongst tho tribes, 
so that the language of every government, according 
to tho same authority, was distinct from all the 
oilier*, and the farther they were apart the greater 
was the difference. When at war with one another, 
they generally operated by sudden surprises, in the 
dawn or by moonlight. Ambuscades were fre¬ 
quently resorted to, and pitched battles very seldom 
risked, unless where there were many trees, behind 
which the combatants could leap after the delivery 
of every arrow. On some occasions, however, they 
seem to have shown a good deal of military skill 
ami capacity. These contests were chiefly for 
revenge, or for tho jiossession of women and chil¬ 
dren; and it appears to have been an understood 
thing that the victor should make prize of wlmt 
belonged to the vanquished. Their warlike customs 
were cruel, and some of the early English explorers 
mention the habit of scalping. On all important 
occasions they painted themselves with more than 
usual care; but the war-paint was peculiar, and 
designed to strike terror by its exaggeration of 
ferocity. The men were essentially warriors and 
hunters, looking on all peaceful pursuits as dero¬ 
gating from their dignity, and leaving to their 
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women not only the management of the house¬ 
hold, but the cultivation of the ground. Speaking 
generally, the relations of the males to the females 
were singularly passionless. The women were 
regarded simply ns drudges and bearers of children, 
and were the objects neither of profligate desire nor 
of caressing tenderness. 

The attacks of the Indians on their enemies were 
mnde to the accomliniment of hideous cries, and 
they had a war-song and a war-dance, which were 
distinguished by every circumstance of horror. In 
the light itself, their actions were those of infuriated 
demons, or of men wild with somo fierce intoxica¬ 
tion. They would drink the blood of the slain, and 
then rub their faces and mouths with vermilion, so 
that the dreadful fact might be made known to all 
their comrades. The wounded of their own jwrty 
were very carefully removed in litters; those of 
the adversary were killed on the field, and sub¬ 
jected after death to revolting outrages. Prisoners 
were sometimes allowed to live; at other times 
they were put to death deliberately, and in cold 
blood. In the latter case, death was generally 
preceded by the infliction of frightful tortures. 
The victim was bound naked to a stake, and sub¬ 
jected, at the hands of men, women, and children, 
to the utmost refinements of cruelty. As his per- 
secutors were careful, at this stage of the proceed¬ 
ings, not to injure any vital organ, though the most 
sensitive parts were those chiefly attacked, they 
often prolonged the sufferings of the captive for 
several days. All this while, the victim, with a 
fortitude which it is difficult to realise, continued 
to sing his death-song, to bo«i*t of his own exploits, 
to insult his executioners, and to threaten them 
with future vengeance. When at length he was 
despatched, his body was eaten; for, although 
not cannibals habitually, the Indians considered it 
a noble form of triumph to devour their enemies. 
It is a strange but well-ascertained fact, that the 
savage tribes who practise cannibalism are not the 
lowest, but the highest, in civilisation. This is 
seen in New Zealand, and, according to a living 
traveller (Dr. Schweinfurth), among the com¬ 
munities in the heart of Africa. 

The extraordinary patience of the Indians under 
torment was a result of their physical education. 
The utmost pains were taken in youth to inure 
them to suffering, and they were taught that it was 
disgraceful in men, whose chief occujiation in life 
was to prevail in battle, to shrink from any anguish 
which it was in the power of other men to inflict. 
The discipline of the ancient Spartans did not equal 
theirs in severity. This was especially the case in 
some of the South American tribes; but among the 
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North American Indians also, boys and young 
men were compelled to submit to trials of their 
constancy of a very sharp and painful nature. 
The pu nishm ent of malefactors was generally such 
as to tax the powers of endurance to the utmost. 
Captain Smith relates that Powhatan, whose rule 
was of a most despstfc kind, caused certain per¬ 
sons who had offended him to be slowly broiled to 
death, by placing them in the centre of a ring of 
tire. When he would take vengeance on his 
enemies, he commanded them to be tied to a tree, 
and ordered the executioners to cut off their joints 
one by one, to strip the skin from their heads and 
faces, and finally to disembowel and bum them. 
In this way, as the Indians themselves reported, 
they executed an unfortunate Englishman whom 
they had seized. Sometimes Powhatan directed 
that the heads of prisoners or criminals should bo 
laid ujion the altar or saciificing-stone, and that 
their brains should be beaten out with clubs. Wo 
have seen that Captain Smith himself would have 
suffered this fate had he not been saved by Poca¬ 
hontas. For ordinary offences, men were beaten 
with cudgels till they fell senseless, yet without 
ranking the slightest cry or complaint. 

The execution of prisoners was often preceded 
by wild und mystical ceremonies, or by certain 
processes of divination, us in the cuso of Captain 
Smith; and it was debated in full conclave whether 
or not the captive should be saved. When the 
question was decided in the affirmative, it was 
exj*ected that the warrior so spared should make 
himself in every res|>ect one of the tribe into which 
he was adopted. Tins adoption of former enemies 
(which, however, was not general until a period 
later than the early part of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury) seems to have been a matter of policy, 
prompted by a desire to fill up gaps left by 
war or other casualties. Indian women are not 
prolific; the families of Indian couples are but 
small; and in days of frequent warfare it often 
became necessary, in order that communities might 
be saved from total extinction, to resort to this 
method of recruiting. It would seem that the 
fighting men thus spared always acted with fidelity 
to their new comrades. Treachery to foes appears 
to have been reckoned by the Indians os a virtue; 
but they were faithful to one another, and the 
respited prisoner made the interests of the adopting 
body his own, knowing that, even if he could 
escape, he would be killed by his former associates 
for the disgrace of having been captured. Protes¬ 
tations of friendsliip among these savages often 
taxed to the utmost even the extravagant oratory 
of the race. In their addresses, the speakers would 
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ravo and gesticulate until they dropped with 
exhaustion. 

The religion of the native Virginians, at the time 
to which we aro referring, was a species of Poly¬ 
theism. If wo may rely on the accounts handed 
down to us by early settlers (which, however, were 
liable to error, owing to want of familiarity with 
the Indian languages, and to the prepossessions 
of the narrators), they believed in several gods, 
having various degrees of power, but subject to one 
Great Spirit, who hud existed from all eternity, 
and who, when ho purposed to fashion the earth 
and stars, created the inferior doities to serve as 
his instruments ami agents in the making and 
government of the universe. The sun, moon, and 
planets were a kind of petty gods, considerably 
removed from the Supremo Being. The water* 
were made first, and out of these all kinds of living 
creatures, visible and invisible, were derived. The 
gods of this system were, among some tribes, repre¬ 
sented by images of human shape, to which offerings 
were made in a kind of rude temples. Mr. George 
Catlin, the author of a work on tho North Ameri¬ 
can Indians published in 1841, states that at tliat 
time no idolatry was to be found amongst them; 
that all worshipped a single god; that they knew 
nothing of any mediator; and that they were 
a highly morel and religious people. But this 
was apparently not the caxo at the |**riod of the 
English settlements. Wo have tho testimony of 
Harriot, of Smith, of Whitaker, ami of others, that 
tho Indians who came under their notice were 
idolaters; and indeed this Is the natural tendency 
of all savage races. It requires a high degree of 
mental culture to conceive the abstract idea of a 
Divine Intellect, to be worshipped in the spirit, 
and not in any inaterinl form. A savage oppressed 
by the mystery of creation takes refuge in tho 
visible shape of some monstrous image, ami thinks 
that the work of his own hands is invested with a 
mysterious power to bless, to save, or to punish. 
The theology of the Indians, however, partook in 
some degree of characteristics which we observe 
among the Greeks of old. The system of many 
gods working under one Supreme Deity was that of 
Olympus; and if the savage of Virginia was an idol¬ 
ater, so also was the polite Athenian, whose fellow- 
citizens have given laws to tho art, the literature, 
and the intelligence of Europe and America. The 
Indians, moreover, believed in tho immortality of the 
soul, and that after death the spirit of the deceased 
was carried, in accordance with the deeds he had 
done while in the flesh, either to a place of per¬ 
petual bliss, or to a great pit which they thought 
to be in tho remotest regions of that part of the 


world, towards the sunset, there to burn continually. 
Such Is the account given by Thomas Harriot, who 
adds that the Indians told him two stories of men 
who bad returned to life from tho grave, one of 
whom had been saved from tho place of torment 
by the inter]Kwition of a god, while the other had 
travelled far in a delightful country, planted with 
pleasant fruit-trees, and abounding in lino houses. 
Captain Smith paints a darker picture of the Vir¬ 
ginian faith. He says that the people adored aU 
things tliat were able to do them hurt beyond their 
prevention; that their cliicf god was tho devil, 
and that him they served more out of fear than 
love. From the same principle, they paid u kind 
of divine worship to lire, water, lightning, and 
thunder, and even to the ordnance, arquebuses, 
and horses of tho English stranger.;. According to 
Whitaker, their religious services were performed 
with a great fear and attention, and with many 
strange dumb shows, •‘stretching forth their limbs 
and straining their laxly, much like to tho counter- 
feit women in England, who feign themselves l*o- 
witched, or possessed of some evil spirit." Tlicir 
priests he described as “a generation of vi|*rs, even 
of Satan's own brood." These men went naked, 
and lived alone in the woods, after the mumier of 
hermits, no one Wing permitted to approach them 
unless called. Yet that there was a degree of 
scepticism among tho Indians as to the reality or 
nil-sufficiency of their deities, seems evident from 
the readiness they manifested to acquire somo 
knowledge of the religion of the colonists, and 
to admit that the God of so |*owcrful a men must 
exceed their own in mightiness ns much ns guns 
exceeded bows and arrows. They w ould frequently 
send to the Governor at James Toxyn with entrea¬ 
ties tliat he would pray to his God for rain, as 
theirs would not grant them any. This, however, 
may have been nothing more than a prudent de¬ 
ference to the stronger power; and, from whatever 
cause, Christianity has never made much progress 
with the North American Indians, notwithstanding 
tho devoted exertions and tcnqiomry success of 
Whitaker, Eliot, and even more recent missionaries. 

The Indians of New England were perlin|>s even 
more rude and savage than those of Virginia. By 
some writers it lias been doubted whether they had 
any religion at all. Thomas Morton, one of tho 
early settlers, writes:—“ Mctliinks it is absurd to 
say they have a kind of worship, and not able to 
demonstrate whom or what it is they are accus¬ 
tomed to worship. 1 ' But there is a great deni of 
testimony to the effect that they had religious ideas 
similar to those of the Virginians. Edward Win¬ 
slow, in a letter to a friend, took the same view as 
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Morton; but afterwards, in his ** Goal News from 
New England,” confessed that he was in error. 
His account is too detailed and precise to j»cruiit 
the supposition that he s|>oke merely from vague 
impressions. All the North American Indians, 
moreover, had a secies of magical ceremonies for 
the casting out of devils, which implied the ele¬ 
ments of religious belief. 


degree of civilisation varied in the several tribes, 
and differences of manners were observable in 
different localities. Setting aside the Mexicans, 
however, the divergence was not very great among 
the Indians of North America; and in this brief 
sketch we have in the main noted what was 
common to the numerous IhsIm-s of savages with 
whom the English and their descendant; in 
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and tlu'ir U'lii'fs s<‘t down as folly. T1 h*v had felt 
the heaviness ot tlu* white man’s liaml when he 
would eluistise them, and llu*v had little to e\|icct 
from his generosity. They knew that they were 
weak. Even the great Powliatun, who had brought 
.sovend hiL*s uiulev his sway, ami who enjoyed a 
sort of im|N-rial position and diguity, couhl not 
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count on more than 2,400 warriors, and these were 
so widely dispersed over a large extent of country 
as to have but little strength for a concerted move¬ 
ment. The Indian chief, therefore, was compelled 
to use dissimulation; and in silence and deceit 
the terrible catastrophe of 1622 was matured and 
brought to bear. 
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Mismanagement and undue contidcncc were largely 
instrumental in bringing about the massacre which 
wo have now to relate. Owing to the rage for 
tulmcvo- planting, tho emigrants were scattered 
abroad throughout the o|**n country, from the 
banks of the James and York Rivers very nearly 
to the Rappahannock and the Potomac; so that nil 
concentration of uumlicrj* had ceased. In James 
Town there were as many Indians os English. 
Tho savages made familiar acquaintance with the 
superior race, and acquired a knowledge of some 
of their ails, including the use of fire-arm*. 
Sovend European weapons had by this time found 
a way into their hands partly b X the fo,, >' of 
Captain Newport, jmrtly by the treachery of the 
Dutch settles. Indians were even employed by 
the English as fowlers ami huntsmen, though it 
had formerly Wen death to show a savage how to 
use a musket. For some time, an appearance of 
■neat friendliness had existed Wtween the colonists 
ami the natives. It was thought that the latter 
were on the eve of being converted to Christianity, 
and they were jiermitted to come and go as they 
liked. One worthy gentleman, inflamed by mis¬ 
sionary zeal, treated the i-ed men like spoiled chil¬ 
dren, whose idlest caprices were to be gratified. The 
solitary houses of the tobacco-growere were at all 
liouis open to Indian stragglers who were fed at 
the tables and lodged in the bed-chambere of their 
former enemies. Tlie emigrant* of the last tew 
vrars, moreover, were a different set of men from 
those who had preceded them. They were agri¬ 


culturists rather than soldiers, and they neglected 
the commonest precautions of self-defence. Captain 
Smith, in his answers to ccitain questions put to 
him l.y the Royal Commissioners for the reforma¬ 
tion of Virginia, said that in his opinion the 
causes of the massacre were the want of martini 
discipline, the ilisjiersion of the colonists, the false 
security that prevailed, and tho permission to the 
natives to use English arms. In another docu¬ 
ment, addressed to the same Commissioners, he 
complains that during his ndo in Virginia Ins 
hands were tied by instructions from England not 
to hurt the savages; that they knew this, and 
presumed upon it; and that ho was compelled to 
break his orders, and take severe measures—after 
which he had not a man slain .in two years. 
Captain Smith \.'A above all things a soldier; but 
his instructions in this resjicct (though rightly set 
avi.le ujH>n provocation) may have been necessary 
to restrain the cruelty and greed of some of the 


ettlers. . 

What added to the peril of the situation in 16—, 
ras the fact that the Indiana in that part of the 
-ountry had fallen under tl.o rule of one who 
.either loved the English nor dreaded them I 'on- 
liatnn, who since the marriage of h.s daughter to 
John Rolfe had shown uninterrupted good-will 
towards his civilised allies, died in 1618, and wn.-f 
succeeded by Ojiecl.ancanough, who is sold to have 
!**•„ a man of great courage, ability, and craft, and 
who a Pr .s to have resolved on the extermination 
of the English shortly after his accession to powei. 
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During four years lie cherished this design, and 
prepared for its execution ; perhaps recollecting, 
and desiring to avenge, his humiliation by Captain 
Smith in 1608. The secrecy of his proceedings was so 
perfect, that not the slightest suspicion of a plot was 
entertained until the moment that it burst. It was 
concealed with entire success even from such of the 
Indian tribes as were suspected of an attachment to 
the strangers. All the other tribes were gained 
over, and to each was allotted the station it was 
to occupy and the |>art it was to act. At the 
same time, a treacherous show of good feeling 
towards the intended victims was sedulously main¬ 
tained. Some of the colonists having occasion 
to send to Ojiechancanough about the middle of 
March, 1622, he used the messenger well, telling 
him he held the peace so firmly that the sky should 
fall before he would dissolve it. Only two days 
before the massacre, some Indians guided a party 
of English through the woods with much kind¬ 
ness. They borrowed boats of the settlers, in order 
to cross the James River and consult with tribes 
on the other side as to the coming tragedy. They 
went unarmed into the houses of the tobacco- 
planters on the very morning of the murderous 
outbreak, to sell provisions; and in every con¬ 
ceivable way promoted an impression amongst the 
English that their desires and their interests were 
alike in favour of amity. After marketing with 
■•vend of the settlers on the morning of March 22nd, 
and eating at their tables, they returned about noon¬ 
day, and fell simultaneously on the defenceless 
people, whom they slaughtered without distinction 
of age or sex, some in their houses, some at their 
work in tho fields. The blow was so sudden, and 
so entirely unantici|wtcd by those on whom it fell, 
that little could be done in self-protection. The 
massacre extended over one hundred miles on both 
6idcs of the river, and in a single hour three 
hundred and forty-seven |>crsons were pitilessly 
slain. Even men who had on several occasions 
shown kindness to the savages were murdered 
with the rest; and the dead bodies were subjected 
U> all thoso brutal indignities which are common 
to barbarian tribes when once the spirit of ferocity 
is fully roused. 

The horrible plot, however, was far from a com¬ 
plete success. It had been hoped that the whole 
body of colonists would be swept away ; but the 
larger number were saved. Some few defended 
themselves with firearms and other weapons, and 
so intimidated the Indians that they fled; for in no 
esse did they dare to encounter the slightest re- 
^ 8tAnce _ The majority of the settlers—those at 
James Town and the stations nearest to it—were 


saved by a converted Indian, who disclosed tho 
plot to his English master. This Indian wan made 
aware of the design only the night before its partial 
execution; but he had sufficient time to put several 
of the settlements on their guard. They were 
hastily prejored for an attack, and the murderers, 
finding on their arrival that the colonists were 
ready to receive them, took to flight without strik¬ 
ing a blow. 

The effect of these disastrous events was very 
prejudicial to the colony. The cultivation of tho 
fields was abandoned; people crowded into tho 
town for protection; sickness sii|*ervened; and 
many returned to England. The settlements were 
reduced from nearly eighty plantations to less limn 
eight. Nevertheless, the emigrants, in the main, 
were uot disheartened, but after awhile engaged in 
cxiieditions which had for their object the extermi¬ 
nation of all the neighbouring triU-s. In England, 
the news of the massacre only intensified tho 
national determination to prosecute the colonisa¬ 
tion of Virginia with the utmost vigour. The King 
made a present of arms from the Tower to aid in 
the subjugation of the savages. The City of Lon¬ 
don sent one hundred fresh emigrants at its own 
cost. Severn! |>oi*ou8 of wealth came forward with 
funds; and Captain Smith made an offer to tho 
Couqwny to go out to Virginia with one hundred 
soldiers and thirty sailoni, to be employed first 
a-s u flying army to scour the country and subduo 
the natives, and then to settle in some place, 
which should remain as a strong garrison for tho 
defence of the possessions, and jls a school of in¬ 
struction in military matters for the English planters. 
This offer was not accepted, the Company being 
short of funds ; but it was intimated to Captain 
Smith that he might engage in the project on his 
own responsibility, if he would yield to tiie coq-ora- 
tion half the pillage. As the whole amount of 
pillage, in Smith’s opinion, would not have been 
worth £20 in twenty years, the suggestion of tho 
Company was declined. The colonists, however, 
were quite equal to fighting their battles for them¬ 
selves ; and for uearly ten years the Indians were 
hunted down by continual and remoi-seless attacks, 
sometimes accompanied by circumstances of trea¬ 
chery equal to their own.* 

The year 1622 and the following year murk an 

• Some details of these atrocities may be read in "The 
Geaendl Historic of Virginia. New England, and the Summer 
lies." where the writer (apparently, in this instance, not 
Captain Smith himself, but one of those from whom he com- 
piled) observes“ It seems God is angry to see Virginia made 
a stage where nothing but murder and indiscretion contends 
for victory. 
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eventful period for tho colony. Besides the 
massacre of March, the lirat of those years saw 
a renewal of former dissensions between King 
James aud the London Company. Repeating bis 
unsuccessful attempt of 1021. tho monarch once 
mow sought to control the election of the treasurer 
by restricting the choice of the proprietors to one 
of a tmmlcr of names supplied to them. Notwitlr- 
standing this dictation, or perha(*i rather in conse¬ 
quence of it, the Earl of Southampton was in 1623 
re-elected by a large majority. Exasperated by his 
second defeat. James now resolved to sequestrate 
the |»utent of the Company. He had many reasons 
for wishing to get rid of the power he had created. 
The general courts of the Virginian proprietors had 
been distinguished by a freedom of debate surjiassing 
that of Parliament. The Company consisted of a 
thousand adventurers, and tho courts were usually 
attended by not bus than two hundred persons. 
It was evident that a |»opolar force was growing 
up, in England and America, which might prove 
a formidable rival to the throne. Large commercial 
corporations, possessed of extensive tracts of land in 
other parts of the glolie, and endowed with certain 
indc|>endent powers of government, occupy, it must 
be confessed, a somewhat equivocal position towards 
the State, and also towards those who arc in a 
manner their subjects. In our own times it has 


The records were seized, and two of the officers 
imprisoned. Private letters from Virginia were 
intercepted and read ; and the proceedings were in 
all respects carried on in the most high-handed 
manner, :us if the Company had been a set of 
criminals, who had forfeited all civil rights and all 
claim to decent treatment. Seven questions were 
addressed by the commissioners to Captain Smith, 
who was required to give his opinion on the causes 
of the colony’s misfortunes, and the most likely way 
of remedying them. He pronounced against the 
Conqiuny, und recommended that the direction of 
atfairs should be taken into the King’s own hands. 

An Order in Council was accordingly issued on 
October 8th, setting forth that his Majesty had 
re-solved to siqioisedo the former charter by a new 
one, by which he would reserve to himself the 
appointment of the officers in England, a veto on 
ap|K>iutments in Virginia, and the supremo control 
of the colony. The administration of the Company 
was to be vested in a Governor and twelve assist¬ 
ants, to be resident in England ; and the executive 
(lower in Virginia was to consist of a council of 
twelve, to lie choseu by the Governor and his 
colleagues. In the first instance, the governing body 
of the Company was to be nominated by the King; 
but it was afterward* to have a power of self- 
renewal, though in this, us in all other matters, 


been found nccemary to toko the adu.iimtn.tion of both in England ami in tin- colony, the daemon, of 
Hurt Indian affairs out of the hands of the Company the constituted nnthont.es were to he 
which had so long held sway in Hindostan ; and nuUMeation or rev,..on by the 1 mj Council 
t ,.u was what James ,noised to do with the that is to my. hy tho sovereign hmwdt P"'ato 
Virginia Association. But the reform in the property was declared meted, and all grant, of land 
Vl g , f elfcctcsl hy Parliament, already made were to he renewed and confirmed. 

^rZ^lwcr! forfeited hy the Ornipany were In virtue of these reforms, J.mc. commanded the 
and the powu ... .. Ilinrp m-onrictors at once to surrender thoir charter into 

tromferred to a H..mter »|». ^ ^ " nd , but «, ls WM refund with a spirit and 

Kcntntivcs of the Ln 0 hsh people. couri „,. .^markable in those tunes, when so many 

different thing from that exerc . ^ t , wU ( of t (, e monarch as *u(>erior to all 

prerogative which James Z ^ev paired a month’s delay for delibera- 

sSJ?rir-:-•«r. iris 

lie Kid at lc-ast 


a generation later. Yet 

in the present instance he laid nt least some 
plausible ground, of justification for lm act. It 
was alleged that tl.e disasters of V.rguua were 
caused hy the n.isgovcmnicnt of the Company , and 
in so.no respects this was true, though it was true 
rather of earlier than of later years. The Royahst 
party in the general courts got up a Potion to the 
King, alleging certain grievances; the opting 
party replied; and James, on the 9tli of May, 
1G23, appointed a number of commissioners, con¬ 
sisting if some of the judges and other persons of 
note, to investigate the ..Bails of the corporation. 


for war The popular form of government exist ing, 
in the Comply itself, and in the legislative assen.- 
ldies of Virginia, had been sctas.de by tho King in 
favour of a system which was purely arhitniry. 
The proprietors determined to op,«.se thus change to 
the utmost of. their power. They domed the nght 
of the King to deal with them and them p.op rt> 
,, pleased ; and they resolved to defend then 
privileges hy process of law, if those should he called 
„Tquestion in any court of justice James there- 
fore, on the 10.1. of November, 1023, directed that a 
Zi of quo immn.10 should he issued against the 
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Company, so that the validity of its charter might 
be tried in the Court of King’s Bench; he also 
despatched a body of commissioners to Virginia, to 
examine into the state of the plantation, and to re¬ 
port on its prospects. At the next general court of 
tlio Company, the proprietors, with only seven dis¬ 
sentients, confirmed the former refusal to surrender 
the charter; and, to enable them to conduct their 
defence, their jwqiers were for a time restoivd to 
them. 

The- Virginian commissioners arrived in the 
colony early in 1021 , but soon found that the 
opposition of the General Assembly was equal to 
that of the London Company. An agent was sent 
to England, to represent in the home country the 
views of the settlers ; but lie died on lii.s i«ussage. 
The commissioners from England in vain endea¬ 
voured to intimidate the Colonial Legislature l»y 
threats of what the King would do, or to cajole 
them by promises of Royal favour, if they would 
advance his projects. They asserted the excellence 
of ]K>pulnr assemblies, as the best means of promot¬ 
ing the interests of tlio community. They severely 
punished a clerk who, for a money bribe, hud 
revealed their consultations to the King's repre¬ 
sentatives. They pissed several acts confirming 
the right of the colony to levy and apply its own 
taxation. They insisted on the principle of |>crsonal 
freedom, and defined the jiowcnt of the executive. 
They established the practice of ficc tmdc, by tv- 


|Miny and their charter, was based simply on tlio 
technical ground of a mistake in pleading; which 
would seem to imply that in more vital resjMvU 
their c-.ise was a good one. 

The ]tower with which James thus Wuinr in¬ 
vested lie used with liiodemtioii and sonic lilierulity. 
Sir Francis Wyatt, who had Ihx-ii u|>|Hiiutcd to the 
governorship of the colony in 1021, was retained 
in his jiost, though lie was known to have been 
a warm sup|K>rtcr of the Loudon Company. In 
apjiointiiig the new Council in Virginia, the King 
omitted the more extreme members of the court 
|*arty; and the Colonial legislature was not inter¬ 
fered with. James was still proa filing with his 
work of reconstruction, and was contemplating a 
code of fundamental laws lor the plantation, such 
as he may have ho|ied would add to liis title of the 
British Solomon that of the British Justinian, when 
death brought his project* and lulioiirs to mi end. 
Ho expired on the 27th of March, 1625; but the 
princijdcM of govcnimeiit by which his conduct had 
liccii swayisl were in the main adopted by his son. 
Charles decluivd Virginia to In- a part of the Empire 
annexed to tin* Crown, anil immediately subordinate 
to its jurisdiction ; at the same time, ho conciliated 
tlio planters by confirming to Virginia and the 
Somcr Isles their mouo|N>ly of tlm supply ..f 
tobacco to the English market. It was ho|ssl 
that in this way the prosjierity of the colony 
would at length Ik- secured ; for, in those days. 


moving restrictions on production, and leaving 
commerce to the opemtion of natural laws. Ami 
they made an enactment " that no |n-rson within 
the colony, upon the rumour of sup]K}scd change 
and alteration, presume to bo disol*dicnt to the 
present Government.Nothing, in short, couhl 
be more admirable than tlio bearing of the colony 
under the diflicult circumstances of the time. The 
Royal Commissioners, on returning to England, rc- 
]>ortcd in favour of abrogating the jiowers of tlic 
Company, and of once more vesting supreme authority 
in the hands of the King. Shortly afterwards, the 
judges pronounced for the sovereign in ix-sj*-ct 
to the matters at issue lietween the tlironc and 
the Comjmny—n foregone conclusion in days when 
the exponents of the law, holding their scuts at the 
monarch’s pleasure, usually intci-preted doubtful 
pomts in accordance with the wishes entertained 
at court. Thus decision was given during the 
Trinity term of 1624, and in July of tlu»t year the 
charter was foi-foited, and the Company dissolved. 
It ls worthy of note, however, that the judgment 
of the Court of King’s Bench, as against the Com- 

• Ikncroff. Hiitory, VoL L, chap. 5. 


protection to industry, which at tin- pivxcnt day is 
very differently regarded on the two sides of the 
Atlantic, greatly to the detriment of liotli nations, 
wiw an aece)>tcd principle in the fiscal jiolicy of 
England. The Virginian colony certainly required 
help of some kind, though this was not the 
wisest form in which to give it. The enterprise 
had never l»ecn a success. At the dissolution of 
the London Conquiny, moie than .£ 150,000 had Ikk-ii 
ex|*ende<l in the attempt to found another England 
beyond the Atlantic. Upwards of nine thou sin id 
jicnions had been sent out to the wilderness; of 
whom, many hud died of sickness, many had been 
slaughtered by the Indians, and not a few had 
returned disheartened to their native land. Yet the 
annual importation of commodities from Virginia 
did not exceed an average of .£ 20,000 in value ; and 
the population of the colony diminished instead of 
increasing. Smith attributed these evils and short¬ 
comings to the idleness and improvidence of tht 
emigrants, the frequent changing of Govcmom, the 
multiplicity of officer in the colony, leading to 
endless delays and formalities (so that •* ns much 
time was spent in compliment as in action ’’), the 
rapacity of some of the speculators, and the absence 
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of martial precautions against the savages.* His 
views in many res|xvts wore just; yet the destruc¬ 
tion of self-government would not have been the 
l»est wav to amend the errors of colonial adminis¬ 
tration. 

This course, however. Charles did not adopt, 
lie suit' ll-1 the Legi-d.itive Assembliesstill to meet ; 
In* sent out as tlovernor Sir tteorge \ ear* 1 lev. who 
had lieen the lirst to introduce those Assemblies, 
and who. to the great grief of the colonists, dii-d in 
1627 : he |iemiittcd the Council to supply vacancies 
in their ranks ; and in 162S, when making an oiler 
to contract for the whole crop of tolwcco. he desired 
that a lepresentative l>ody should Ik* convened to 
consider his pro|»osul. The Assembly which met in 
tin* following year protested against this inono)>oly, 
rejected the proffered terms, and for a time at least 
put a stop to the scheme. The reply was signed 
by tin- tiovcrnor. by live tnembent of the Council, 
and by thirty-one burgesses. as the members of this 
colonial House of Commons were called. It is 
remarkable that, at a time when Charles I. was 
governing without a Parliament in England, and 
doing his utmost to suppress the principle of jiopular 
represent.ilion at home, lie sulleml a democratic 
INi«ly in his American dominions to exercise con¬ 
siderable power. The Virginian Council frequently 
elected their own Governor, while the Legislative 
Assemblies levied and appropriated the taxes, made 
all necessary local enactments, and maintained, 
|Kiid, and managed the small anny necessary for 
the protection of the infant state. On this |*>int 
there has lieen considerable misapprehension. 
RoIk-Hhoii and other historians. American as well 
as English, havc-stated that for several yeai-s Charles 
governed in Virginia as despotically as in England, 
and that taxes were imposed and laws made with¬ 
out the representatives of the j«ople being asked 
for their sanction. But Mr. Bancroft, by an a|>peal 
to early records, has convincingly proved that this 
was not the case. The Virginians were virtually 
indc|K*ndent, and enjoyed aU the substantial Wnetits 
of freedom with the advantages necessarily resulting 
from connection with an old and |>owerful monarchy. 
Why Charles 1. should have been thus friendly to 
the principles of liberty in a distant ^session, 
while he was doing Ids utmost to trample them out 
at home, is a problem not easily solved ; but the fact 
ap|tears unquestionable. Perhaps he thought it a 
matter of slight imjiortance what was done so far 
born the centre of government, and on so small a 
Stage ; perhaps, absorbed in his struggle with tlic 
popular party in the old country, he had no time 

• An iv-rs of Smith to *!.«• s.-v.n of the Itefal 
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to follow a similar course in America. Be that as 
it may. Englishmen in Virginia enjoyed the conduct 
of their own affairs while, from March, 1629, 
to April, 1640—a [*eriod of eleven years—-English¬ 
men in England were taxed and governed without 
a Parliament, by the arbitrary will of the monarch, 
and by the devices of those whom he selected to do 
his bidding. This is a very instructive fact. It 
shows how soon the theory and practice of ]>opuhir 
liUuty took root in America ; how early the colo¬ 
nist-. were taught to value the right of self-taxation; 
and how infatuated were the Ministers of George III. 
in seeking to destroy a privilege which had then 
existed for nearly a century and a half. 

With settled government, and that interest in 
the maintenance of social order which freedom 
generally creates, Virginia pro»|iered. In one year 
alone, a thousand emigrants arrived ; the commerce 
of the plantation increased; and internal i>eace 
was for a time secured. Continual attacks upon 
the Indians had had the elh-ct of entirely extir- 
jKiting some of the tribes, and of driving others 
into the woods nt a considerable distance from all 
but the most recent of the English settlements. 
Everything looked bright and lio|ieful when, in the 
autumn of 1629. John Harvey, who had been one 
of the commissioner* sent hy James I. to Virginia 
in 1623. arrived in the colony as Governor. His 
antecedents were such as to render him uii|>optdur, 
and it soon liecnuie evident that he entertained de¬ 
signs not in accoidancc with the gene ml interests. 
He was specially n|»pointed by the King to act on 
In-half of those nohlemen and gentlemen on whom 
Charles had liestowvd grants of land. Some of 
these territorial gifts were of immense extent, and. 
as their liounilarics had in several instances been 
inaccurately defined, they frequently conflicted with 
estates already in the possession of others. Con¬ 
tentions thus arising signalised the administration 
of Harvey for some years ; and the same cause of 
bitterness existed in other plantations as well. In 
Maryland (the progress of colonisation in which wo 
shall have presently to relate), a hostile collision 
took place in 1035, in connection with this very ' 
question ; and one of the colonists, named Cluylwrne. 
was banished from the colony for having killed a 
man. Coming to Virginia, lie was seized by 
Harvey, and sent to England to answer for las 
alleged crime. The Virginians were so indignant 
at this that, hy their own authority, they de|H»scd 
their Governor, and summoned an Assembly in 
May, 1035, to receive complaints against him. 
Resolving to antieijate the action of that body, 
Harvey signified his willingness to return to Eng* 
land and meet his aeruseiN ; and the latter were 



so acting, for tin' most jcirt, on principle* ai liberality, 
•in- ihev were m-vi-illieless highly loyal. Tin* ii*s|n-rt- 
H>r fa! oIms|h<ih'i< which Charles I. forfeited in England 
iey by 1 1 is tyranny. In- still iwiml in Virginia I s ea use 
en he had arlnl tln*n* in a prceiscly np|»o*it«* spirit. 

a Tim Churchof Knglainl wa nt to wre.-k in its ancient 
•« - y Inn in* Inysiiim' it was sissoriutci 
his sions; hut in Virginia, while it> 
m<l no mh’Ii evil reputation. it llouri 
r*re disputed sway. I’uutaiis wen- 
!lis in tin* colon* ; hut at lii'i 
lio tulcluttsl, anil do not :ip|H*ar 


•ros- 
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means a happy one, Imt lie was succeeded l.y other 
Governor* who repaired the mischief he had ilonc. 

Thu disputed questions about the titles of land 
were now adjusted, niul Virginia every year acquired 
a more perfect command over tlie machinery of self- 
government. For a time tin* King took away from 
the Executive Council the privilege of supplying its 
own vacancies, and reserved that (tower to himself; 
but the former state of tilings was soon restored. 
A veritable England of the untrodden West sprang 
up daily into stronger life. The courts of justice 
enforced laws, and acted on principles of juris¬ 
prudence, similar to those which were declared at 
\V estmmster. Together with a very natural feeling 
of iocal patriotism, the colonists retained a strong 
nflection for the country of their birth. While 


any disturbing influence. I'nforlumiMy. however, 
this condition did not last long. In hi Id. when 
nonconformity in religion licgaii to Im* identified 
with revolutionary principles in (•olities, it was 
ordered that no minister should pivacli or teach, 
publicly or privately, otherwise than in harmony 
with the doctrines and practices of the Church ot 
England ; and all Dissenters were banished from 
the colony. Some minlsteis. who had I icon invited 
from Boston by the Puritans of the more southern 
settlement, were oidered to leave, notwithstanding 
that they carried with them letters of ivcoiniuenda. 
lion from the governing authorities of New England 
to those of Virginia. This, no doubt, shews that 
the rulers of the latter colony still held to the 
absuiJ opinion that, in a free state professing Pro- 
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tCMantism. the mind* of men can I— crushed into 


uniformity on a tin* m«*»t volatile, •wntric. 

and diilicult t<» fix. of any that can engage thoir 
thoughts. I hit it al-o |»iovw tin* loyalty of the 
Virginians to tin* establi-died onlor of things. In 
th" vivil war l*etwcv>» Charles an«l tin* English 
Parliament. their >ym|vithies, with hut f.-w exoq»- 
tion-. wviv with the monarch. They ha«l i» Jt^iiv 
f<r change, hut were sati-fi.-d with thoir growing 
f •rtunes ami their sotar lit*erties. 

Another masMcre hy the Imlians was attempt'll 
on the lSth of April. 1044. The attack was ma.le 

on the frontier .settlements ; hut the savages sroiu 
this time to have Inrn frightened at their own act. 
aU'l at the contemplation of that vengeance which 
wouhl surely follow. They stnhlenly l*n>ke **tl' the 
work of carnage, after three hundred of the colo¬ 
nists had l•evn killed. ami, Hying into the woods, 
endeavoured to csciqie detection. A war of re¬ 
taliation at once set in ; armed holies marched up 
and down the holder lands, slaving whatever Indians 
they could timl; and 0 |*echaneanough himself was 
taken, and some time after died, in captivity, of 
wounds indicted hy a soldier. The vigorous 
measures of the English struck such terror into 
the native tribes that ten men were considered 


sufficient to protect any threatened locality. In 
1010. articles of peace were agreed to l*tweon the 
colonists and the successor of Opochancanough. 
Submission to the superior race was promised by 
the savages, and a large quantity of land was ceded. 
The Indians retired still farther inland, and the 
supremacy of the conquering tuition ln-caim* still 
more absolutely assured. 

So satisfied were the i*o|4e of Virginia with 
their condition, that, after tlfe execution of ClnHes I.. 
they at once recognised his son. Larg** numl-ers ot 
cavaliers emigrate*! to the new ly-Mttled lands on 
the Bay of Chcsapeuk", ami tvcciv.*d a welcome of 
the heartiest description. The exil.nl Charles Stuart 
regarded Virginia as a part of his dominion* over 
which he could still exercise th- rights of sovereignty. 
From Breda. in the Netherlands. I.e sent a new 
commission to Sir William Berkeley. i!.o then 
(iovemor of tin- colony, confirming him in his 
office ; and this act was cheerfully recognised hy the 
Virginians. The Commonwealth, however, very 
naturallv resisted such assertions of ,->w. r. ami 
preimreii to vindicate its own authority A ** 
was despatched to the New World in « WoWr. LmO 
to reduce to ol*dience those cohmies wI.kI. ha*l 
shown a diaiiosition to acknowl.nlge as still valid the 
rule of the Roval fugitive. An onlinance als 
issued, hy which it was declared, that as the jdam 
tat ions had been formed by the people of England 


at their own cost, they ought iO l»e subordinate to 
and de|>eudent on the Engli-h Commonwealth, and 
subject to Mich laws and regulations as might by 
made in Parliament; that, instead of this dutiful 
Mihmi-»ion. certain of the colonists had disclaimed 
the authority of the St ito. and audaciously rebelled 
again>t it : and that on this account they were to 
l*e regard* *d as notorious traitor*. All vessels, 
either ot English ownership or oclonging to foreign 
nations, werv hy the miiio ordinance prohibited 
from entering their puts, or carrying on any 
commerce with them, unless hy virtue of a licence 
from Parliament or the Council of State. This 
ord inane.* had the desired ofihet; and, though in 
itself a seven* measure. it was accompanied by signs 
of a disposition on the jmit of the English Govern¬ 
ment u adopt a conciliatory course if met in u 
similar spirit hy the colonists. Throo commissioners 
Weis* ap|K>inted to arrange in liters pacifically with 
the Virginians, if that were possible; and two of 
these were selected from among tho planters them- 
selves. They were instmeted to oiler the Vir- 
giuiaus the entire man.igemeiit of their own affairs, 
on condition of their acknowledging the Common- 
wealth ; in the contrary caw. a state of war was to 
lie coiIsidore 1 as established. After hut slight 
deliUration. the local authority's dotermined on 
acceding to the demands of tho mother country, 
ami. by the articles of capitulation agreed to in 
103-’. it was stipulated "that tho plantation of 
Virginia, and all the inhabitant* thereof, should 
enjoy such fivedom and privileges its belong to the 
fae people of England ; that tho General Assembly 
should convene as formerly ; that the p.oplo of 
Virginia sliould have five trade, as the |>coplc of 
England, to all places and with all nations; that 
Virginia should Ik* five from all customs, taxes. 
und°iiu positions whatsoever; that none should he 

imposed on them without the consent of the Gon-r.d 
A>wmhly ; and that neither forts nor c ities should 
lie erected, nor garrisons maintained, without thoir 
consent." Moivover. the colonists wore not to he 
question**.! for their |*st loyalty to the Stuarts. 

Th? submission of the Virginians was followed 
hy a state of profound peace. During the whole 
of the Commonwealth am) Protectorate, the planta¬ 
tion was virtually independent. Tim people elected 
their own Governor, together with members of the 
CVnuicil: nud. for tin* former offiee. their choice 
rriieatedlv fell on adherent* of the Republican 
inrtv in England. Cromwell, in tl.e plenitude of 
his power, never ap|»oiiited any oHicers; and « l< ‘ 1 ' 
a disputed question arose lietween the House o 
Burg-.s-s anti th- Governor, and the latter proposal 
,o refer the case to the Protector for settlement l»v 
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him, the popular body resisted any such refercnc.*, 
dcjNXted the Governor, and, after completely esta¬ 
blishing their own views, re-elected him as a proof 
of their confidence in his probity and honour. 
Nevertheless, a certain right of suzerainty on the 
part of the mother country was acknowhslged by 
the colonists. On the death of the gn-nt Oliver, 
the rule of his son Richard was recognised, though 
not without a fresh assertion of popular privi- 
leges, which the new Protector fully gniiil*-d; a 
similar course was taken on the restoration of the 
monarchy. The |x»!itical condition of Virginia was 
that of a perfect democracy. Manhood suffnige, 
with certain exceptions, wok establish**! by tin- 
colonists, and worked so well that, after a t<*ni|M>. 
i-ary limitation, in IG5.*i, of the right of noting to 
householders, the broader system was reverted to 
in the following year, on the express ground, as 
the statute set forth, that it was “hard, and mi- 
agveeablo to reason, that any |«rrson should |*y 
equal taxes, ami yet Lava no votes in elections.'' 
The exceptions to manhood suffrage indicate a 
serious blot in the social condition of Virginia. 
Those who could not vote wen* |H*numx held in 
bondage ; and this servile class included not merely 
negroes and Indians, but Englishmen, who wen* 
puvehasod in Kngtund, and resold by auction in 
Virginia, to act as menials to the wealthy colonists. 
The period of service, however, was limited, and nt 
its expiration the servant at once became an elector, 
and might be chosen a burgess. The Legislative 
Assembly wok convened once a year, or oftcuer if 
occasion required, and it was the supreme judicial 
tribunal of the settlement. What rendered this 
highly-popular constitution a safe one also, was the 
fact that, although there was a wealthy chiss, |ios. 
sensing in some- instances estates of 2,000 acres, 
there were no pauper*. A vast new country, of a 
most fruitful character, spread before the settler, and 
work freely offered itself to all who would do it. 


No great temptation to dishonesty existing, offences 
against jiroperty rarely occurred ; and, under the 
Ix-nigii influence of equal laws, rich and jssir lived 
side by biilc without envy or distmst. Religious 
fnsdoin existed with but few drawbacks ; and 
commerce was in so flourishing u condition that, as 
curly as 1G4K, trade was carried on with ten ships 
from lamdoii, two from Rristol, twelve from Ilol- 
land, ami seven from New England. A few year- 
later. notwithstanding Croniwell's Navigatimi Act. 
the object of which was to coulim* the trallic of 
the colony to English vessels, or to those of the 
settlers themselves, tr.uh* continued practically un¬ 
fettered. for the Act was not enforced. Even during 
the war lietwis-n England and Holland. Dub'll 
vessels traded with tin- American plantations. 

The |topulatioii of Virginia at this |--ri*sl is slip, 
to have Iks-ii ulsjut 30,01)11. It. had been 
largely auguienb-d by a considerable ini|««rtation of 
Royalist pri.sonci* taken by the Republican forces 
in Kuglaml. including several Scotch and Jrisli ; 
and. :u> wo have already stated, many of the aristo- 
critic adherents of the fallen monarchy voluntarily 
exiled themselves to the New World, to escape tile 
misery of their broken fortunes in England. The 
colony had also received seveml very questioiinble 
contingents, in buU-be* of loose character*, male and 
female, sent out from time to time from Isuidon 
ami other large towns, simply to get rid of them. 
Moreover, young marriageable girls weiv sometime* 
kidnap|ssl, ami conveyed to Virginia against their 
will: it is on record that u man was arrested in 
Somersetshire for this sjs-cies of imprestum-ut.* 
Rut a large nuiiils*r of native Virginians bad 
now grown up to maturity ; families increased and 
multiplied; and tin-foundations of a new nationalily 
hiul l»een fairly laid. 

* Memorandum of Sir Kdward llc\t. Juntico <»f the l\*ic- of 
SomcrKtOiire to the 1‘rivy Council, <|UwU-l in Neill'. - Knglhli 
Colonisation of Aoicrio*." 
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That port of Virginia which now forms the State 
of Maryland was colonised early in the reign of 


Charles I. There had been previous explorations 
of the- country towards the head of ChesajKXiko 
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Bay, ami small settlements were planted here and 
there for the pur|K»se of trading with the Indians in 
fill's ; hut nothin-: like systematic colonisation on a 
large scale took place during those earlier years. In 
1625, however. William Claybomc. a man of some 
mark in American history, received authority from 
the rulers of Virginia to discover the limits of 
the great hav. together with any part of the 
province lying In-tween the tliirty-fourth and forty- 
tirst degrees of latitude, the latter of which had been 
included within the new boundaries of Virginia 
•minted bv James I. in 1609. (.’lavl*orne was bv 
profession a surveyor, who in 1621 had been sent 
out to America by the London Com|«ny to make a 
map of the country, and who subsequently la-came 
a member of the colonial Council. His investiga¬ 
tions in the countries bordering on Chesajieake Bay 
led to his forming a strong opinion in favour of 
pursuing commercial relations with the natives. A 
company was accordingly started in England for 
trading with the Indians, and a Royal licence was 
issued, conferring on Claybome powew of govern¬ 
ment over those who should accompany him. In 
virtue of the authority thus bestowed, he plunted 
a colony on Kent Island in Chesu|«*ke Bay, and 
another near the month of the Susquehanna. 
These new settlements formed a |<art of Virginia at 
the time of their establishment, hut did not long 
continue under that jurisdiction. They fell into 


the jKMisession of a powerful nobleman, who gave to 
the territory a serrate colonial existence. 

This was George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore— 
a man of intelligence, of varied capabilities, and of 
interesting life. His father was a Yorkshire farmer, 
living at Kipling, in the valley of the Swale, where 
the family, originally of Flemish extraction, had 
been settled for several generations. Having re¬ 
ceived a good education at Oxford, George Calvert 
became secretary to the famous Cecil, the clear¬ 
sighted, energetic, and intriguing Minister of James 
I. This gave him an introduction to public life, 
and in 1604 lie was elected to Parliament by the 
trough of Bossiney. in Cornwall. He was after¬ 
wards sent bv Cecil on a mission to the English 
Ambassador at Paris, and on his return was em¬ 
ployed in several cavities, loth in England and 
Ireland. Becoming very Meekly a favourite with 
the King, lie was knighted in 1617. and in 1619 
made principal Secretary of State, in winch post, 
as one of the followers of Cecil, who died in 1 . 
lie had a difficult task to discharge. Whatever his 
faults, the Earl of Salisbury was certainly one of 
the most masterly and successful administrators that 
England has ever known ; and lus unsleeping vigi¬ 
lance kept at buy the ambitious designs of Spam 


and the plots of the Roman Catholics. Calvert had 
been educated in liis school ; but lie acted from 
different motives, and to different ends. It was 
the policy or the humour of the King to he friendly 
to Sjuiin ; and this disposition, which Cecil had 
checked, Calvert did his utmost to gratify. He 
was, in truth, a coin-tier to the very depths of his 
nature. Whatever seemed good to the monatch, 
seemed good to him. Towards the latter end of 
James's reign, a strong opposition to arbitrary j>ower 
arose both in Parliament and in the nation. Calvert 
devoted himself with fervour to the Court party, 
and <lid all he could towards counteracting the 
demand for popular liberties, lie and Sir Thomas 
Wentworth (afterwards Earl of Strafford) were 
elected for Yorkshire in 1620, by an extravagant use 
of undue influences; and,as a member of Parliament, 
Calvert supported the Royal pretensions whenever 
there was an opjortunity. His abilities as un ad¬ 
ministrator were considerable, and his business habits 
were so exact that lie submitted to the King 
every night a well-digested account of the progress 
of public affairs during the day. He worked hard 
to bring about the match between Prince Charles 
and the Infanta of Spain: that it failed was no 
fault of his. The failure, however, was a great 
inortiiication to him, and a few weeks before the 
death of King James he sold his office (according to 
the corrupt practice of those days) to Sir Albert 
Morton, for £3,000. Some time before, he had bo- 
comc a Roman Catholic, having been converted by 
Count Gondomar, the S)«nish Ambassador, and by 
the Earl of Arundel, whose daughter had married 
Calvert's eldest son. His intimacy with Gondomar, 
and his leaning towards the Spanish alliance, told 
greatly ngainst him in the popular estimation; and 
when he openly confessed his adoption of the 
Papistical faith, people saw in the change a natural 
consequence of too much familiarity with the great 
Romanist Power. It was rather, perhaps, the 
natural consequence of opinions held by Culvert all 
his life, though, but for the articular opportunity, 
those opinions might never have reached their 
]p. 'timate development. What is to his credit 
is that lie did not show the usual bitterness of 
a’convert. Jeremy Collier, the non-juring clergy¬ 
man of William and Mary’s reign, s|»caks of the 
temperate way in which he held lus views, and 
adds that he was so little wedded to his own 
opinions that he could better bear a moderate 
censure than an affected applause.* 

On resigning his place as Secretary, Calvert re¬ 
ceived the title of Lord Baltimore, after a town in 

• Collier • Dictionary, 179L Art- ” Culvert.'' 
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Ireland. Hu resided for some time in the **xtcr 
kingdom, and then, finding nil ynUk- employment 
elosxd against him, as Romanist, resol v«-d to go to 
America. He had Wn a uicnrivr of the Virginian 
L'omiiany, and had tak-n an active part in tin; man¬ 
agement of its affairs. In 1620 he hail purcluwd 
an intei'cst in the Newfoundland Plantation, and 
shortly after the ncwv.ion of Charles I. Im resolv.-d 
to go thither himself. HLs fii>t visit to the island 
was in the summer of 1027 ; he was there again in 
the following year. One |>ortion of his design was 
evidently to convert, the colonists to his own faith; 
and much offence was given hy the prosolvtisiug 
efforts of tho priests l>y whom he was uccoin|«itiii*d. 
Rut, apart from this \e\.-d ipiestion, Lord Baltimore 
seems to have acted in Newfoundland with vigour, 
prudence, and good ell- cl. He fitted out at his own 
expense two ships, w i'll which lie fought three hostile 
French ships, mid compelled them to give up six 
tishing vessels which they had captured. Ry this 
spirited action, lie delivered the colony from the 
piratical inroads with which it had Ix-on vexed; 
and he would probably huve won the affection of 
the islanders but for the unfortunate difference of 
ivligion. He went to Virginia in 162V, with 
intent to settle there, hut, refusing to take the 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance, on the ground 
that they worn opened to his conscience uh ii 
C atholic, lie was informed l»v the Council that 
lie must depart by the first ship. Nevertheless, 
he soon went then- again, mid in 1631, when 
once inoro in England, obtained from King 
Charles a grant of l.imLs north uud east of the river 
Potomac, in the part- most remote from that |iortioii 
of Virginia which was alivadv settled. To this 
region, at the sugg-sti* n of the King, was given 
the name of Terra Maria*—Maryland—in honour 
of the Queen, Henrietta Maria. 

The firot Lord Baltimore died in London on the 
13th of April, 1C32; outlie 20th of June in the 
snme year, tho charter of the new colony was 
made out in the name of his son Civil, the second 
baron. This document contained a clause granting 
to the said Lord Baltimore the i«trunage ami 
ndvow.sons of all chinches to I* built within the 
limits of the new colony, “ together with the licence 
and faculty of erecting and founding churches, 
chapels, anil places of word up in convenient and 
suitable places within the premises, and of causing 
the same to bo dedicated and consecrated according 
to the ecclesiastical laws of our kingdom of 
England." The object of the last twenty words 
(winch do not occur in a similar charter granted 
thnx* years earlier to Sir Rolvrt Heath, for colo¬ 
nising another part of America)was undoubtedly to 


restrain Lord Baltimore from establishing Roman 
Catholicism in the territory which had bi-en math- 
over to him. Sueli a restraint soumls in the pre¬ 
sent uioiv tolerant days extremely illiln-ral; but it 
should Ih- recollected that the ciiriimstanei-s of th- 
seventeenth century, in regard to sueh affairs, wen* 
totally different from those of the nineteenth. Not. 
UIOIV than seventy-four years had pass'd sine** the 
complete establishment of Prute>talit ism in England. 
The ferocious jr-i-sivntions of the lust Papistical 
sovereign, Qm-cii Mary, weiv yet fn-sli in the |H>pu. 
)nr mind. It was l--|ieved that the Catholics were 
still plotting fora lestoiuthm of their supremacy ; 
and it was only too clear that they had :• puweiinl 
ally in S|ciin. All asserted the sii|N-i-ioi'ity of the 
Po|ie over the Stale, and many elailm-d for the 
faithful tho light of as-av-inaiiug lien-tie king* 
and magistrates. It is therefore noi surprising that 
pn-eautioiis weiv taken for pn-veulitig this enemy 
of the Reformation from getting a foothold in 
Kugli'h dominions. Nothing, imbssl, ran exeii-e 
the cruelties that wen* fivipu-utly practised oil 
Cat In dies; but some degive of restraint lllllV at 
that time have fairly iip|"-an-d jiMilialde. It was 
a ipiestion of life or death. Kit her the one ivligion 
or the other wax to pivdoiuiiiate. In th. dog¬ 

matic times, a neutral course may well have sei-med 
iin|tovsib|e. We can now afford to Im- tolerant, and 
are wisely and pn»|*-ily tolerant, Imiiium* then- is a 
tlunl party to k«vp the |k*hcc between ennteiiding 
factious. The secular arm of tin- State is strong 
enough to bridle fanaticism and ivpn-ss |n>i-si-nitioii, 
in whatever diivction they may ap|M-ar: whereas, 
ill the seventeenth Century, the State, though 
extremely |mwelful in many ivs|«-ets. was always 
in nlliaiuv with some religious Imdv. whose sup|w»rt 

was necessary to its authority. Moreover. all the 
tendencies of the modern mind—the freedom of 
discussion, the spread of education, the increase of 
|M)|Milar self-government, the jmwer of the press, 
the growth of acicncc. the progressive dilution and 
weakening of dogma in matters of faith ami m|kvii- 
lation—aiv such as to render safe the granting of 
entiiv religious liU-rty. But tliis was not the cane 
in 1632. 

The boundaries of the new colony. s|K*aking 
roughly. wetv defined by the Atlantic Ocean on the 
east, the fortieth |>amlh*l of latitude on the north, 
the river Potomac on tin- west, and the lower part 
of the Bay of Chesapeake on the south. The 
country was gran tel to Lord Baltimore, his heirs 
and assigns, to be held by the tenure of fealty onlv, 
and by the jKiyment of a yearly rent of two Indian 
arrows, and a fifth |*art of all the gold and silver ore 
which might be found. The proprietor and hia 
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heirs were created truo and absolute lords and pro¬ 
prietaries of tho province, with free, full, and abso¬ 
lute power to ordain, make, and enact laws (with the 
advice, assent, and approbation of the freemen of the 
province), and with authority to appoint all judges, 
justices, and constables. The freemen, however, 
could only meet in assembly with the permission of 
the proprietor; and it was provided that the latter 


the sole will of that j>otentate. Still, there wan the 
nucleus of a free system of government; and that 
counted for something. In other respects, Chili lex 
may he said to have conaxlrd too much. Lord 
Baltimore was excused from the necessity ol ob¬ 
taining the Royal assent to his own ap(ioilitmoiitJ), 
or to the legislation of the province ; and, by ait 
express stipulation, the King covenanted that 


CtCIL, SECOND LORD RALTIMORR. 



might of his own authority make laws from tin 
to tune, on the ground that it might be necessary 1 
exercise such a power before the freeholders coul 
be convened for the purpose. On tho other ham 
he junsdactton of the proprietor was not to exteu 
to tho life, freehold, or estate of any emigrant. Th 

^ Vf t thUS b ° pop^ 

o^nt n but ,. f 1 C,eraCnt was t0 a considerabl 
Sie ^ thG reStricti0ns -Posod on i. 

itnVT ? lK>Wer of the frcemen ™ made d< 

^ndent on the power of tho great territorial lore 
laws might at any moment be promulgated a 


neither he, nor his heirs, nor his successors, should 
at any future tiuie sot any ini|Hisition, custom, or 
tex whatsoever, on the i«eople of Marylaml. Tho 
second of those provisions was wise, liberal, and just; 
but the renunciation of nil control over the govern¬ 
ment of the plantation was not fair to tho mother- 
country. A colony should be bound by some ties 
te tho Power which created it, that tho interests of 
the whole Empire may not be sacriticcd to those 
of a small outlying department, hut that all may 
work harmoniously for the common good. 

Far too much credit has been given to tliis Bald- 
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more charter, as if it were the beginning of jiolitical 
freedom ami religious toleration in America. A 
Representative Assembly hail met at James Town 
thirteen years liefon*. ami it was certainly no part 
of Charles l.’s intention, in granting the charter, to 
establish universal toleration in ths new province. 
\Ve have seen that a s|*ecial proviso was made, to 
the effect that the religion of the colonists was to be 
that of the Church of England. This stipulation 
apjH'ara to have lwen inserted on the advice of the 
King’s Attorney-General; ami several years after* 
wards. the then chief law-officer of the Crown gave 
it as his opinion that the proprietor of the province 
of Maryland was, by virtue of these words, precluded 
from doing anything contrary to the ecclesiastical 
laws of England. No doubt, the desire of the first 
Lord Baltimore was to secure n place of refuge for 
the Catholics of Ins own country; and this was 
afterwards effected, with some degree of tolerance 
fee other ivligiouK bodies. But the charter included 
no such provision. 

The mlera of Virginia were greatly displeased at 
the formation of a new State out of a j*ortion of 
their territory. They made some attempt to 
contest the grant by process of law ; but their en¬ 
deavours were of no avail, and in November, 1633, 
after some delays, the emigrants set mil. It is 
generally stated that the party consisted of two 
hundred gentlemen belonging to good Catholic 
families; but Lord Baltimore, in a letter to the 
Earl of Strafford, said that he had despatched his 
two brothers, nearly twenty other gentlemen, and 
three hundred labouring men, well provided in all 
things. The gentlemen were probably Romanists; 
but Mr. Neill * believes that the labouring men were 
chiefly Protestants, though for this conclusion lie 
does not give his authority. The colonists arrived 
nt Point Comfort, Virginia, on the 24th of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1034, after pursuing a circuitous route by 
the West Indies. They were well received by 
Harvey, the then Governor of Virginia, but did 
not stay long. Sailing up the Potomac in their 
pinnace, they came to an Island, to which, in token 
that they claimed it alike for the Christian religion 
and for the English race, they gave the title of St. 
George’s Isle. At the same time, they planted a 
cross° The government of the colony, it had lieen 
arranged, was to be conducted by Leonard Calvert, 
assisted by Thomas Cornwallis and Jerome Hawley, 
both of whom were Protestants. From St. Georges 
Isle, Calvert ascended the stream to Pascatoway, a 
few miles below the site of what Is now the Federal 
capital of the United States. Here he conferred 

* “ Iin-liali Colonisation of AlMlitX ’ 
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with Henry Fleet, an enterprising navigator, who, 
a short time before, had made a minute exploration 
of the Potomac and the adjacent country. Under 
the guidance of this experienced sailor, Calvert 
descended the river to an Indian village situated 
on u small tributary of the Lower Potomac. The 
ground was purchased of the Indians—a piece of 
common honesty and justice not always practised in 
colonial affairs, though the New England Puritans 
had already done the same; and on the 27th 
of March Calvert took |>ossession of the spot, and 
named it St. Mary. Three days later, the adven¬ 
turers began to erect a stockade and storehouse, and, 
shortly afterwaids, Harvey arrived from James 
Town on a visit. The native chiefs exhibited every 
token of amity. They joined the now-cornel's in the 
chase, and ]»oiiitcd out in what jiortions of the great 
forest the best game was to lie found; while the 
Indian women taught the wives of the English how 
to make bread of maize. Harvey, unlike those 
whom lie governed, was favourably disposed towards 
the new colony ; and for awhile tho settlers of 
Mnrylnnd were fed by,supplies sent to them from 
James Town. They were thus spared the sufferings 
that had fallen to the share of other colonists, and 
the plantation flourished with a rapidity which sin¬ 
gularly contrasted with the slow and painful growth 
of Virginia. 

In two years from the first arrival of the colo¬ 
nists, Lord Baltimore had e.\|ieiulcd upwards of 
£40,000 in prosecution of the undertaking. In 
less than a year, a popular assembly was convened, 
and one of tho subjects it hnd to consider was the 
claim of William Claybomc to a put of the terri¬ 
tory which the King hnd made over to Lord Balti¬ 
more. Claybomc had already represented to tho 
Council of Virginia that his rights were being 
invaded by Leonard Calvert, and the Council had 
replied that they would maintain the privileges of 
the colony while the claims of Lord Baltimore were 
still 1 icing disputed in England. In the result, it 
was decided by the Commissioners for the Planta¬ 
tions that the King was entitled to confer the soil 
and the jurisdiction of Maryland on whomsoever he 
pleased. This may have been legal, so far as it can 
lie said that there was any law nt all in a matter 
resting on arbitral? power; but it certainly in¬ 
volved a great injustice to the Virginians in general, 
and to Claybomc in particular. At the dissolution 
of the London Company, the Virginians naturally 
relied on their former i»osses.sions being left intact, 
ciayborne bad received a Royal licence from Charles, 
empowering him to settle in the territories near 
Chesapeake Bay, which he was the first to discover. 
Furthermore, the Privy Council had stated, on the 
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22nd of July, 1634, that it was not intended that 
the interests which had been acquired by the 
Virginians, when the colony belonged to a company, 
should be injured. It was therefore a serious hard¬ 
ship to Claybome when, in 1639, his claims were 
set aside. Previous to that decision, a deplorable 
event had occurred. In the spring of 1635, Clay- 
borne sent a pinnace to tnule with the Indians 
near his plantation at Accomac, which was within 
the territory claimed by Lord Baltimore. The 
vessel was seized. Claybornc desfwtched another 
to recover the first, and a tight occurred between 
the second ship and one belonging to the Mary¬ 
landers. Two of Clnyborac's men were killed, and 
u sailor on the opposite side shared the same fate. 
This was the affair which led to tho arrest of 


Harvey, tho Governor of Virginia, who was siut- 
pMted of acting secretly on behalf of Leonard 
Calvert. The King’s decision was in favour of 
Harvey, and in 1636 he returned to Virginia. In 
tho discussions preceding this judgment, it came 
out that public mass was celebrated in Muryland, 
in defiance of the laws of England and of the charter 
of the province. Such a result might have been 
anticipated, and it would be idle and ungenerous to 
blame the Calverts for acting as they did. They 
of course desired that those of their followers who 


agreed with them in religion should have the benefit 
of all Catholic observances, and they liojicd, by 
these alluring ceremonials, to gain converts to tho 
Romish creed. Yet their proceedings were none 
the less illegal—none the less a violation of the 
charter under which their colony was formed. 

Tho position of the Calverts towards the planta¬ 
tion is not very clear. Regarded from some |*>ints 
of view, it seems to be that of far-sighted and 
liberal statesmen, with ideas beyond the age in 
which they lived ; but a consideration of tho whole 
Ixxly of facts gives an impression much less favour¬ 
able. It has been shown that to Maryland was 
granted, excepting in the matter of religion, an 
ail most entire independence of the mother-country. 
Lord Baltimore was likewise invested with tho 
power of creating a colonial aristocracy on tho 
system of subinfeudation. It seems to Lave been 
h»s design to erect in America a great Roman 
Catholic power, with a territorial nobility, perhaps 
m tuno supporting a local throne. He was cer¬ 
tainly ambitious and grasping. In 1637, he sent 
a letter to the Secretory of the Privy Council, 
suggesting a way of advancing the King’s sendee 
m irguna. This proiwsition, as it apj>ears from 
a memorial in file, was to increase the revenues 
from Vu-gima by £8,000, on condition that he 
was made Governor of that colony, with a salary 


of £2,000 a year.* The proposal was not agreed 
to; but Jerome Hawley, one of tho Councillor)! of 
Maryland, had already been ap|>oiiitcd by tho King 
Treasurer of Virginia, with instructions to examine 
all land-patent*, and demand thercii|M>n a yearly 
rental for the Crown. This j>ost ho held while re¬ 
taining his former connection with Maryland ; so 
that Lord Baltimore had now two of his own 
[■artisans at the la-ad of affaire in Virginia. 

The conduct of L:onai-d Culvert in the new 
settlement was equally suspicious. He projtoscd to 
u thin assembly of delegates, in January, 1638, 
that the laws which had l»r<-ii prepared in England 
by his brother. Lord Baltimore, should he assented 
to after n first reading. This, however, was re- 
fiisisl l»y a considerable majority, on the ground 
of so few memls-re being present. After an ad¬ 
journment to the following month, the delegates 
resolved that all projioNed laws should l*e read three 
times on tints* several days In-fore the vote should 
lie taken ; and they expit-sxed a wish that all bills 
might emanate from a committee of their own 
choice. The Governor was visibly annoyed at this 
spirit of imle|iemlencc. lie protested that ho 
would In* accountable to no man, and mljoiirmsl 
the Assembly. It was evidently not intended by 
the Culverts that the government of the colony 
should bo on a [topolur basis. The |H*op|e, how¬ 
ever, were little inclined to vote simply as they 
were told. They rejected the code which Ix-onutxl 
Calvert submitted to them, and brought forward 
another instead. Ho in his turn refused to accept 
what tho Legislative Body |iro|KiKcd, and the infant 
community remained for some time without a 
definite system of laws. In a subsequent Assembly, 
held in 1639, the representatives of the |K*oplo 
emphatically asserted their rights. While acknow¬ 
ledging their allegiance to the English Crown, and 
fully admitting the prerogatives of Loid Baltimore, 
they affirmed on behalf of the inhabitants of Mary¬ 
land all the liberties which an Englishman could 
enjoy at home, pronounced in favour of a system 
of representative government, and claimed for tho 
Assemblies of the province all such powers as might 
be exercised by the Commons of England. Tho 
constitution was afterwards formed on the basis of 
nn Up)«r and a Lower House, the members of 
the firet of which were called by sjH-eial writ, 
while those of tho second were chosen by tho 
hundreds. 

It is said that in the oath taken by the Governor 
of Maryland occurred tho words: •• I will not, by 
myself or any other, directly or indirectly, molest 
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any i*erson professing to believe in Jesus Christ, 
for or in ivsj»ect of religion." Under protection 
of tliis promise, not merely Roman Catholics, but 
various Protestant dissenters from the Church of 
England, found a refuge in Maryland. It may 
seem strange that, in an age remarkable for in¬ 
tolerance. the principle of toleration should have 
been allirined and carriedout by a Papistical ruler; 
but the ivitson is not difficult to discover. There 
is nothing unusual in Roman Catholics demanding 
liberty of conscience when they themselves suffer 
or divad |»oi>ceution. The Calverts were glad to 
build up in the wilderness a place of rest for the 
|*erscented of their own faith, and. Wing weak, 
numerically and in all re*|*ct*, they found it 
convenient to extend to others the freedom they 
required for themselves. 

The curly colonisers of Maryland were for the 
most part Protestant*, and in their first Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly they expressed adhesion to the 
doctrines of the Church of England. But there 
were some Jesuit priests among them, and these 
emissaries, finding that they could do little with the 
Indian*, who exhibited a hostile front, turned their 
attention towards the Protestant settlers, and made 
numerous conversions. The matter at length 
attracted the attention of the English Parliament, 
and on the 1st of December, 1641, the House of 
Commons presented a remonstrance to the King at 
Hampton Court, in the course of which they com¬ 
plained that his Majesty had permitted another 
State to be moulded within the English State—a 
political organisation " indejiendcnt in government, 
contrary in interest and affection, secretly corrupt¬ 
ing the ignoraut or negligent professors of religion, 
and clearly uniting themselves against such." In 
October of the following year, Lord Baltimore wrote 
to the Jesuit Fathers in Maryland, checking their 
zeal, and reminding them that they must conform 
to the laws of England. The receipt of this com¬ 
munication greatly depressed the spirits of Father 
White, one of Lord Baltimore's priestly agents in 
the propagation of the faith. With sadness of 
heart he wrote in his journal:—“Occasion of 
suffering has not been wanting from those from 
whom rather it was proper to expect aid and pro¬ 
tection, who, too intent upon their own affairs, 
have not feared to violate the immunities of the 
Church.” The sorrow and gentle indignation of 
this zealous priest were certainly not at all un¬ 
natural, nor, from hi* point of view, in the slightest 
degree blameable. It is evident that Lord Balti¬ 
more was more fearful lost lus property should be 
taken from him. than solicitous for the advancement 
of his Church. 
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During the civil war between Charles and the 
Parliament, disturbances occurred in Maryland. A 
party in favour of the English Roundheads gained 
temi>orary )>ossession of the Government, au<l 
Leonard Calvert was driven into exile. While the 
revolutionists were in power, they arrested Father 
\\ hitc, who belonged to the Jesuit Older, and sent 
him to England, where, in 164o, lie was tried, and 
found guilty of teaching doctrines contrary to the 
statutes of the realm. Very little can be said for 
the republican sympathisers in Maryland. They 
appear to have acted with violence and bitter 
]«uti*anship, and the majority of the colonists were 
doubtless glad when the more easy rule of Calvert 
was restored. This gentleman died in 1647, very 
shortly after his resumption of |*ower; and in 1648 
Lord Baltimore, who found it politic to ingratiate 
himself with the anti-Papal party, now triumphant 
in England, placed a Protestant and Parliamentarian, 
named William Stone, of Virginia, in the j>osition 
of Governor of Maryland. Between two and three 
years before, the Committee on Plantations in tho 
House of Lords had reported that it would bo very 
proper that the government of Maryland should bo 
settled in Protestant hands by order of Parliament. 
Tliis feeling doubtless increased in force in subse¬ 
quent years, and Baltimore probably thought it 
advisable to anticipate the action of the State. In 
1649, the celebrated ordinance of toleration was 
sent out to the colony by its proprietor; but this 
act also had been anticipated, two years before, by 
a law of a similar nature passed by the English 
House of Commons. 


The document transmitted to Maryland by Lord 
Baltimore was remarkable as much for what it 
orbadc as for what it allowed. It provided that 
my one who denied the Trinity should be punished 
nth death and confiscation of goods. It declared 
hat Sabbath-breakers, and those who profaned tho 
Lord’s Day by frequent swearing, drunkenness, or 
incivil and disorderly recreations, should be fined, 
md for the third offence publicly whipped. And 
t prohibited the use of any reproachful words con¬ 
cerning the Virgin Mary, the Apostles, or tho 
Evangelists, and the calling of any one in a reproach¬ 
ful way heretic, schismatic, idolater, Presbyterian, 
Independent, Popish Priest, Jesuit, Jcsuited Priest, 
Lutheran, Anabaptist, Brownist, Antinommn, 
Barrowist, Roundhead, Separatist, or any other 
mme of an insulting character. Some of theso 
provisions were uncxceptionally good; but to make 
lenial of the Trinity a capital offence was a singular 
feature in an ordinance of toleration. Tho principles 
dins set forth were adopted by the Maryland 
Assembly in a statute, the preamble to wlucl. state 
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that “ the enforcing of the conscience in mattera of 
religion hath frequently fallen out to be of dangerous 
consequenco in those commonwealths where it hath 
been practised.” Therefore, “for the more quiet 
and peaceable government" of the province of Mary¬ 
land, “ and the better to preserve mutual lovo and 
amity among the inhabitants,” liberty of conscience 
was ensured to all persons professing to believe in 
Jesus Christ. This was much; but it was far from 
being a complete assertion of the great principle of 
intellectual freedom. The lights of conscicnco were 
extended only to Clu istians, and not even to all of 
those, sinco the clause against denying tho Trinity 
would, if strictly interpreted, have handed over to 
the executioner all who followed Unitarian views. 
Persons not professing Christianity were still more 
likely to sillier. A Jew would have had no title 
to practise his religion in Maryland under the 
Act of Toleration. A Thcist or an Atheist would 
have shared the fato of Scrvctus or Giordano 
Bruno. 

Religious toleration is a principle which cannot 
bo expected to glow to full maturity at once; but 
it must bo admitted that a good deal was secured 
by tho Maryland ordinance. Members of tho 
Church of England excluded from Massachusetts, 
and Puritans expelled from Virginia, alike found 
refuge in this intermediate province. Yet to this 
state of things there were very considerable and 
serious exceptions. The Quakers were persecuted 
in Maryland ns badly ns iu Virginia and Massa¬ 
chusetts. In 1658, Josinh Cade and Thomas 
Thurston, preacher* belonging to that body, were 
treated by the Maryland authorities with great 
severity, and compiled to flee the country. They 
made their way to the north, and lived for sorno 
time in the forests on berries and chestnuts, re¬ 
ceiving, as they afterwards declared, more kindness 
and mercy from the heathen savages of the wilder¬ 
ness than from their fellow Cluistians. On the 
wbolo, however, the colony prospered and was 
happy, and the Assembly placed ujion its records 
an expression of gratitude to Lord Baltimore, 
that posterity might know what he had done for 
tho pcaco and well-being of the infant State. 
But this did not prevent the Government of the 
Commonwealth from asserting its authority over 
the settlement. Tho Commissioner who, in 
’ ' vet ° n PP 01nte ‘ 1 to conduct negotiations with 

tlm colonies, and ““ongst whom was Claybomc, 

confirmed Stone in his placo as Governor of Mary- 
and, on his promising submission to the Parlia¬ 
ment. Lord Baltimore afterwards wrote to the 


•• 
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English Government, deprecating any reuniting or 
Maryland to Virginia, and contrasting the Royalist 
tendencies of tho latter plantation with the readi¬ 
ness of Maryland and New England to ol»ey tho 
Commonwealth. Considering that this nobleman 
owed his American ]*osscssions to Charles I., his 
eagerness to stand well with that monarch's deadly 
enemies was not very creditable. Nor was tho 
alleged fact strictly true. A great deal of disafli-c- 
tion existed in Maryland, and Governor Stone, 
under instructions from Lord Baltimore, issued an 
order that no persons should hold lands who did not 
take the oath of fidelity to the proprietor. In other 
reflects, Stone exhibited a spirit of insu I •ordination 
to tho home authorities, and, after the proclamation 
of Oliver Cromwell as Protector, at tho close of 
1653, endeavoured to set up an independent Govern¬ 
ment in the interests of Baltimore. A state of civil 
war ensued; severe lighting took place; and finally 
the |iopular jcirty prevailed. It is painful to bo 
obliged to add that tho Puritans, when they 
had gained the upper hand, persecuted mid dis¬ 
franchised tho Romanists; but it should not bo 
forgotten that Cromwell disapproved of the decree 
by which this intolerance was enforced. A distilrl»cd 
state of affairs continued for somo time. Lord 
Baltimore commissioned one Josins Feiidnll to act 
as his representative; and a jiartof the colony gave 
its allegiance to him, while another remained true 
to the Commonwealth men. On tho accession of 
Charles II., in 1660, the representatives of Mary- 
land met in a private house, voted themselves :i 
lawful assembly, without dc|tendcnco on any other 
l*owcr in the province, and refused to acknowledge 
the rights of tho bod}* claiming to be an UpjK*r 
House. Their next net was to muko it felony to 
disturb the order which they had established ; mid 
in a little while tho authority of the King was re- 
cognised, and peace returned to the colony. 

The second Lord Baltimore died on the 10th of 
November, 1675, nt au advanced age. Ho was in 
some rcsjiects a man of liberal ideas for the seven¬ 
teenth century ; yet nothing was stronger in him 
than a regard for his own interest*. His allegiance 
shifted from one side to tho other with the airy 
facility of tho Viau* of Bray, or of Dryden and 
Waller in their poetic eulogies; and if he loved 
toleration much, he loved his revenues more. Tho 
last we hear of him previous to tho restoration of 
Charles II. is in connection with an order of tho 
Council of State directing his arrest, and that of 
las associates, on a charge of coining and exporting 
large sums of money. 
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was a consequence of after events. The grant of 
lands in America made by James I. in 160G was 
shared between two companies. The southern half 


nation of Virginia, and the two portions were at firnt 
distinguished in name by their geographical posi- 
tions. To the exertions of Sir John Pophain (* ‘liiof 



New England 
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smith's mp or new enoland. 


was that which, as we have seen, was colonised l 
the London Company; the northern division fell 1 
the lot of various gentlemen belonging to the We 
of England, whose head-quarters were at Plyrooutl 
The whole country at that time went by the desl 


Justice of England), and of Sir Fcrdinando Gorges, 
the earliest attempts at colonising North Virginia 
were due. Gorges bail taken into his house three 
Indians who had been brought from America, 
and from whom (after he had instructed them in 
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tho English language) he received such glowing 
accounts of their native land that he resolved to 
turn his thoughts in that direction. The first vessel 
tit tod out l»y the western adventurers left England in 
ItiOti, but was seized by the S|Ktniards, who claimed 
an exclusive right of navigation in the seas of the 
Now World — a i>iv|*osteious claim, capriciously 
advanced, and in this instance enforced with the 
violence of a free-l*ooter. Another vessel, «U*s|Kitched 
about the same time, was more fortunate, and the 
voyagers, on their return, gave such satisfactory 
re|>orts of the country that many |>crsons were 
induced to join the undertaking. Three more shi|>s 
were sent in 1007, and it is said that the emigrants 
included some convicts taken out of the prisons. 
The party landed near the mouth of the Sagadahoc, 
or Kennebec, in the present State of Maine, and set 
to work building cabins, storehouses, and rude for- 
titications. Thu attempt, however, was doomed to 
failure, like so many other endeavours in the way 
of colonisation. Winter set in; the weather was 
terribly inclement; various misfortunes befel the 
little community; and in the early part of 1G08 
they determined to abandon the sjiot. It was con¬ 
sidered that this desertion evinced a cowardly aiul 
contemptible spirit; ami the feeling of mortification 
increased when it became known tluit the French 
hud about the same time succeeded in establishing 
a colony in a still more northern locality, near 
what is now the city of Quebec. 

No further attempts at colonisation were mado 
for about six years, though English vessel* visited 
the coast of Massachusetts for tratlie with the 
Indians, and once, if not oftencr, wintered in the 
desert. Oir John Popliam was now dead, but his 
son, Sir Francis Popliam, showed great interest in 
the enterprise, ami, though it was considered by 
many that the country was too cold to be inhabited 
by Englishmen, he continued to send out vessels, 
but found all fruitless. Gorges, too, clung to the 
hop© of effecting something, but was doomed to 
frequent disappointment. The man who gave a 
fresh impulse to North Virginian enterprise was 
Captain John Smith. In 1GI4. after an absence 
from America of five years, he started for the west 
in command of two ships, fitted out by four London 
merchants and himself. It was not proposed to 
make a settlement at that time; but Smith, while 
the merchants were effecting their exchanges, exa¬ 
mined the shores from Penobscot to Caj»c Cud, ami 
prepared a map of the coast. On returning home, ho 
had an interview with the Prince of Wales (after¬ 
wards Charles I.), and obtained his sanction for 
calling tho country New England, and clanging tho 
native names of places into such English Uesigna- 
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tions as Boston, Plymouth, Oxford, Cambridge, Fal. 
mouth, Bristol, Hull, Ac. ; though, of these names, 
only Plymouth is still attached to the locality with 
which Smith associated it. Early in the following 
year, this energetic explorer made an attempt to 
establish a colony, but was driven back by the vio¬ 
lence of the weather. In June, 1G15, he again sailed 
on the same enterprise ; but his crew proved muti¬ 
nous, and he at length fell into the hands of French 
pirates, from whose custody he ultimately escaped 
on a dark night in an o|»eu boat, which drifted 
towards the French coast. Returning to England, 
he exerted himself to create amongst the gentry 
and merchants of the western counties a feeling ol 
interest in the prospects of American colonisation. 
In this he succeeded so well that vast plans began 
to l*e entertained, ami Smith was apj»ointed Admiral 
of New England for life. He docs not seem, how¬ 
ever, to have done much after this date in the pre- 
motion of American colonisation ; and in 1G23, in 
•*a brief relation" written by him to the Royal 
Commissioners fur the reformation of Virginia, we 
find him complaining that his undertakings in the 
New World had been, pecuniarily, a failure. Having, 
he states, warned nil jiersons concerned of the 
disasters that would overtake the plantations if 
they were not liettcr governed, and finding his 
advice disregarded, he had abandoned colonial en¬ 
terprise, rather than risk more money on such 
uncertain Issues, ns he had already spent about a 
thousand |*ounds on Virginia and New England. 
*• In neither of those two countries,” he adds, •* have 
I one foot of land, nor the very house I builded, 
nor the ground I digged with my own hands, nor 
ever any content or satisfaction at all, though I see 
ordinarily those two countries shared before me by 
them that neither have them nor know them hut 
by my descriptions.” Smith seems to have liccn a 
man of a somewhat quarrelsome disposition, with 
a high opinion of his own powern; but he is un¬ 
doubtedly the chief hero of early Anglo-American 
adventure. lie died June 21st. 1631. and wni 
buried in the church of St. Sepulchre. London. 

The designs of the Plymouth Company wore 
vigorously opposed by the London Association, 
winch dreaded a rival. Nevertheless. King James, 
in the year 1G20, granted to the former body a 
new patent, with enlarged pow.w«. The odven- 
turers were forty in number, and included member* 
of the Royal household and of the Government, as 
well as some of the most influential of the nobility. 
The territory conferred u|>on this Company ex¬ 
tended in breadth from the fortieth to the forty- 
ch'hth degree of north latitude, and in length frem 
the Atlantic to tho Pacific; comprising, as Mr. 
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Bancroft explains it, nearly all that portion of the 
continent which is now known as British America, 
all New England and New York (according to the 
modern divisions and designations), half of New 
Jersey, very nearly all Pennsylvania, and the 
whole of the country to the west of those States: 
a domain of more than a million square miles, 
capable of supporting far more than two hundred 
millious of inhabitants. This enormous region 
was made over to the patentees as an absolute 
property, and the Company was invested with 
unlimited jurisdiction, with the sole powers of 
legislation, and with the right of appointing all 
otlicers, and of settling all forms of government. 
The land and its adjacent islands, the rivers, the 
harbours, the mines, and the fisheries were be¬ 
stowed without reservation on the proprietors. 
The rights of traflic, navigation, and colonising 
were at the distil of the Plymouth Council; and 
the emigrants wen* to be governed, without any 
voice of their own, by the corporation in England.* 
The provisions of this patent were afterwards 
further enforced by a Itoyal proclamation ; but the 
validity of the grant was questioned by the House 
of Commons, and the French asserted their own 
right to a portion of the lands thus bestowed by 
the British monarch. Neither circumstance, how- 
over, influenced the event. The English colonisa¬ 
tion of North America was destined to succeed, and 
to produce results of the utmost importance to the 
human race. But the real colonisation of the New 
England States was reserved for the despised and 
persecuted sect of the Puritans. 

No religious body has had a greater influence on 
modern English history than that to which (though 
by way of nickname, given by its enemies) the 
term Puritan was applied, from its members pro¬ 
fessing to restore the pure doctrines of Christianity. 
It was the child of the Reformation, though a child 
not bom until some years after the Protestant 
movement had begun. The last thing which 
Henry VIII. desired to establish was liberty of 
conscience; and some of the greatest leaders of the 
revolt against Rome were far from recognising in 
its fulness the freedom of the intellect from clerical 
dictation. The Church of England took the place 
of the Church of Italy. Men were still to obey their 
spiritual pastors and masters. The King was to be 
the motive force of the ecclesiastical body, as the 
Pope had been before ; very little was to be altered 
in point of dogma; and all matters of belief were 
to bo humbly received by the laity, as principles 
which it was beyond their competence to estimate 

• Bancroft’s History of the Dei tod State*, VoL I., chap, a 
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or judge. But, the emancipation of the European 
mind having once commenced, it wins not in the 
power of any sovereign on earth to set bounds to 
its action, or measure the strength of its ever- 
increasing impulse. The distinctly Protestant 
character of the Church of England was de¬ 
veloped under Edward VI. to an extent which 
would havo angered or alarmed the youthful 
monarch's father. A Calvinlstical party arose, ami 
the mere denial of Pontifical supremacy was held 
to lie insufficient. The followers of Cmniner were 
in favour of retaining some of the old doctrines and 
several of the old observances of Rome; but u 
sterner ami more vehement set of thinkers in¬ 
sisted on tearing off from the new Church every 
rag of Pujaicy. These were the first Puritans—u 
body within the Established Church, yet dissenting 
from much which the chief leaders of the Anglic;in 
community thought desirable, or at least cxjiedient. 
In the opinion of the extreme reformers, nothing 
should be admitted which could not be justifies! by 
the Bible. Everything which could only ap|*eal to 
tradition for its warrant was valueless, or even 
pernicious. They denied the ajiostolic succession 
of blsho|«s; they refused to ucknowleelge the supre¬ 
macy of the King in matters of faith—in this 
respect agreeing with the Catholics, though for very 
different reasons; they asserted that all ministers 
of the Gospel were equal, and that none |*osscsseel 
any authority which was not immediately derivable 
from the Scriptures. Wherever any numlier of 
Cliristinns, however small, assembled for religious 
exercises, there, they contended, a perfect church 
existed, and the community so formed might right¬ 
fully proceed to appoint its own ministers and 
frame its own rules of government, without any 
interference on the port of either ecclesiastical or 
lay authorities. In the fervour of their zeal, they 
quarrelled with external observances which to 
others seemed indifferent or trivial. The wearing 
of a surplice and a square cap was Popish, and was 
denounced with almost as much acrimony as the 
worehip of images or the granting of absolution. 
Hoojier was the head of this party, and such was 
his objection to the episcopal dress that, when 
appointed Bishop of Gloucester, lie for a long while 
refused to wear it, and suffered imprisonment for 
some mouths rather than yield. 

Under the rule of the Papist, Mary, both parties 
in the Church of England suffered equally: Crumner 
and Hooper were alike burnt at tho stake ns heretics 
in the eyes of Rome. Elizabeth, when she restored 
Protestantism, favoured those of tho reformers who 
had most affinity with the old faith of western 
Christendom; and the Puritanical section (many of 
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whom, in the preceding reign, had sought refuge in 
Germany, Switzerland, and the Netherlands, where 
the most pronounced forms of Protestantism pre¬ 
vailed) became more confirmed in their op{*osition 
to the views of sacerdotalism. Early in 155'J, a few 
months after the accession of the Queen, the supre¬ 
macy of the Crown in matters of religion was again 
established by law, and the Act of Uniformity was 
passed, in the vain hope of preventing dissensions. 
This act forbade, under severe penalties, the per¬ 
formance of divine worship except as prescribed 
in the Book of Common Prayer, and empowered 
the Queen and her Commissioners to ordain and 
publish such further ceremonies and rights as might 
be considered decent and edifying. By a clause in 
the Supremacy Act, a tribunal was established, 
called the Court of High Commission for Eccle¬ 
siastical Affairs ; and to this court were confided 
powers as arbitrary as those of the dreaded 
Star Chamber. The Commissioners (consisting 
partly of laymen and partly of ecclesiastics) were 
directed to visit, reform, redress, order, correct, 
and amend all errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, 
offences, contempts, and enormities whatsoever, 
which by any ecclesiastical authority might be 
lawfully ordered or corrected. Any three out of 
the forty-four Commissioners formed a quorum, and 
from their decisions there was no appeal. They 
proceeded, not by the statute law of the realm, but 
by the canon law. They were authorised to con¬ 
duct their inquiries by " all means and ways which 
they could devise." They might act, not merely 
on sworn information and the testimony of wit¬ 
nesses, but on rumour and suspicion. They could 
bring a susj*ccted person before them, administer to 
him an oath, and cotn|»ol him to criminate himself, 
on pain of being sent to prison if he refused to 
swear. They were permitted to use the rack and 
other forms of torture ; indeed, their |>ower was 
so great that it was said to exceed that of the 
Spanish Inquisition itself. 

It was not until 1563 that the Act of Uniformity 
began to be rigidly enforced; and it then became 
apparent that the Church was split into two wholly 
irreconcilable sections. In 1307, about thirty 
ministers of London refused submission to the Act; 
a separate congregation was set on foot, and from that 
hour Nonconformity commenced. The persecution of 
Protestants by Protestants began at the same time. 
Many of the Puritan clergy were deprived of their 
benefices, imprisoned, and fined. The Court of 
High Commission exercised its exceptional lowers 
with vigour, and the Queen amply fulfilled her 
promise to the Archbishop of Canterbury that she 
would suffer no man to diverge either to the left 
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hand or the right. But the breach between tho 
High and Low Church parties was widened by tho 
very efforts to close it up. 

As the reign of Elizabeth advanced, the noncon¬ 
forming bodies gathered strength. At first, the 
more moderate of the Puritans desired rather to 
reform than to destroy or even leave the established 
communion ; but the violent section, headed by 
one Robert Brown, denounced the Church of 
England as corrupt in its very nature, and fit only 
to be rooted out. So severe was the jiersccution 
of this sectary’s followers that two men were 
hanged for distributing a tract by him. Brown 
was a fanatic of the purest water, as well as a 
man of domineering and iiTitable temjicr. After 
officiating for some time as a clergyman of the 
Church of England, he seceded, about 1571, on 
the question of uniformity, and established the 
Independent body. Some ten years later, at the 
head of fifty or sixty others, he settled at Middcl- 
burg, in Zealand, but in three months quarrelled 
with his associates, and went to Scotland. There, 
owing to the arrogance of his disposition, ho again 
got into trouble, and returned to England, whero ho 
wus excommunicated. In 1589 he rejoined tho 
Church, and remained in its ministry to the end of 
a long life. But the Nonconformist movement, of 
which he had been one of the chief agents, con¬ 
tinued to increase. Puritanism more and moro 
detached itself from the Church, and assumed a dis¬ 
tinct ]>osition, or rather many distinct jiositioiis, for 
the sects were numerous. On the Other hand, tho 
State, in alliance with the Church, |K>rsecuted tho ob¬ 
stinate Dissenters with an equally obstinate cruelty. 
In 1593, Parliament passed an Act declaring that 
nil persons above sixteen years of age who should 
absent themselves for one month from the jwrish 
church should first be fined and imprisoned, and 
afterwards, in case of continued disobedience, bo 
banished the kingdom, thoir return to which with¬ 
out a licence entailed on them the death of felons. 
This atrocious statute was levelled equally against 
the Roman Catholics and the Nonconformists. It 
was dictated by the absurd belief that the religious 
ideas of men can be arbitrarily force. 1 into a pro- 
determined channel; that that which depends on 
sentiment, conviction, and conscience (all of which 
are antecedent to authority, and in fact create what 
they afterwards obey) can be manufactured by Act 
of Parliament; that faith can be made by law, or, 
at the least, uniformity be enforced by terror. Tho 
only logical ground of opposition to the Church of 
Rome is the religious freedom of the individual; 
yet Elizabeth and her counsellor preferred to take 
their stand on the principle of infallibility, m 
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regard to which they were poor rivals to the 
ancient and historic Church which issues its edicts 
from the Vatican. 

Puritanism was rather strengthened than checked 
hy the ferocity of the Quccu’s attempts to trample 
it out. Many of the Nonconformists took refuge 
at Amsterdam, but others remained in England, 
and spread their principles widely amongst the 
humbler orders. Two were hangerl at Tyburn, 
under the detestable law of 1593; but the Puritans 
wore not intimidated. Elizabeth afterwards re¬ 
gretted that she had permitted these executions; 
yet, in acting as she did, she was merely carrying 
out a principle which she had long lieforc laid 
down. In a H|»ecch delivered by her at the close 
of Parliament in the year l. r »8. r >, she alluded to 
the schisms and heretical errors which had crept 
into the Church, and told the clergy that she would 
doposo them if they looked not well to their 
charges ; adding, “ I see many overbold with God 
Almighty, making too many subtle scannings of his 
blessed will. The presumption is so great that I 
may not Miller it." It was a hojK-less struggle, and, 
in tho latter years of her life, Elizabeth to some 
extent relaxed the rigour of her ]>olicy. Diuing 
the whole of her reign, Puritanism, though subjected 
to fierce persecution, was an important jiower in 
the Church and in tho nation. At the tint con¬ 
vocation of the English clergy, held in 15G1, a 
motion to do away with the ceremonies to which 
tho cxtieme reformera objected was defeated by a 
bare majority of one. Tho Puritans were largely 
represented in the House of Commons; in the 
poorer classes of society their teaching was gene¬ 
rally received and fondly cherished; and Sir Walter 
Rulcigh told his fellow-mcinbere in 1580 that he 
believed the Brownists alone numbered ncavly 
twenty thousand. When Elizabeth died, in 1603, 
the whole Nonconformist laxly must have reckoned 
many more. Tho Puritans themselves, os early as 
1583, spoke of being a hundred thousand strong; 
but this may have been an exaggeration. 

It was hoj»cd by the Dissenters that the role of 
James would be more favourable to them than that 
of Elizabeth had been ; but the event soon showed 
they were mistaken. The King, it is tree, hud 
been brought up ns a Calvinist in a Cnlvinistical 
country; but on removing to England lie found the 
High Church party so favourable to lus kingly 
pretensions that lie sup|>orted their views, ami 
sharply discouraged all forms of dissent. In answer 
to a jietition from the Puritans for a redress of 
ecclesiastical grievances, he appointed a conference 
at Hampton Court, being probably glad of an 
'opportunity for displaying those powers as a contro¬ 


versialist on which he greatly prided himself. Tho 
conference took place on the 14tli, 16th and 18th of 
January, 1604. It is ill arguing with a sovereign, 
who can at any moment silence an awkward 
opponent by the voice of authority. James 
asserted his pretensions after :is lofty a fashion as 
Henry VIII. or Queen Elizalieth. He vowed that 
he would have but “one doctrine, one discipline, 
one religion, in substance and in ceremony.” Ho 
denied the Puritans the right of occasional assembly 
and the lilierty of free discussions, and lie plainly 
told them that lie would make them conform, or 
harry them out of the laud, or else worse; which, 
in a spirit of vulgar jesting, he afterwards explained 
by the words—“only Ining them; that’s all."* 
Further conference led to no letter result, mid the 
Puritans must have left with the darkest fore¬ 
bodings. The clergy complimented the King on 
his marvellous learning. |»eiietnitioii, and skill, 
and the King glowed witli self-congratulation and 
vanity. He perhaps recollected that Knox had 
been one of the chief op]K>ueiitn of liis mother, and 
rejoiced that he had ridden so roughly over those 
who held tin- thcolojjcul opinions of that reformer. 

James was as good as his word. He pcreccufcd 
the Puritans with the utmost severity, and at 
the same time evinced a strong desire to come to 
terms with the Romanists. In his speech at the 
o|iening of Parliament, on the 1 licit of March, 1604, 
he said :—“ I acknowledge the Roman Church to 
be our mother Church, although defiled with some 
infirmities and corruptions, as the Jews were when 
they crucified Christ." He spoke of ameliorating 
the laws against the Cut holies, and expressed u 
wish to meet them half way. and to effect a general 
Christian union, which he thought might be done, 
if the Papists would lay aside their claim to 
Pontifical supremacy, ami cleanse their romiiiiiuion 
of such eirois as had arisen in the course of time. 
In the same speech lie alluded to the Puritans ns 
"a sect rather than a religion"—a body “unable 
to be suflered in any well-governed commonwealth;" 
so that his friendliness towards the Catholics pro¬ 
ceeded from no general love of toleration (though 
he disavowed any desire to restrict the minds of 
his people to his own private opinions), but rather 
from a hatred of those principles of individual 
freedom in matters of religion which the Noncon¬ 
formists favoured. Shaking to the same effect in 
the following session of Parliament, immediately 
after the discovery of the Gun]»owder Plot, he stiil 

• Such is the account given in Barlow’s "Suni nud Substanco 
of tho Confercaco at Hampton Court," cited in his History by 
Mr. Bancroft, who refers to another report still more disgrace¬ 
ful to James. 
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gave the Catholics, as a body, credit for being good 
and loyal subjects, while he denounced the Puritans 
as “ worthy of fire ” for not allowing salvation to 
any Papist—a strange piece of intolerance in tho 
rebuking of intolerance. Yet, with the double 
dealing common to all weak natures, he had 
assured his Council in 1G04 that he had no inten¬ 
tion of granting toleration to the Catholics, and 
that he would strengthen the laws against them, 
and put those laws in force with the utmost rigour. 


eloquent minister named John Robinson ; another 
was William Brewster, a member of a Nottingham¬ 
shire family connected with Virginian emigration. 
Under the guidance of these devotees, (several In- 
de|icndents resolved, in 1G07, to settle in Holland, 
where, for al**ut a quarter of a century, small 
colonies of English Dissenters had been established 
under prolix-lion of the equal laws |tusx<*l by the 
Dutch Republic. The attempt to leave England 
was prevented by the authorities; for the pleasure 
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of one of their number, came ujton them like 
un armed man. from whom they couhl not tly. 
The brotherhood soon after removed to Ix*yden, 
where, in the pursuit of their secular callings, 
they Itccauu* prosperous, ami acquired a givat 
reputation for holiness. None the less it was 
a fact of ill omen to England, as the course of 
events afterwards showed, that these men were, 
for no crime or misdemeanour, thus driven from 
their homes. *• Let the astrologer,” said Milton, 
in a noble burst of indignation. " be dismayed at 
the ]K>rtentous blaze of comets, and impressions in 
the air. us foretelling troubles and changes of states: 

1 shall believe there cannot be a more ill-boding 
sign to a nation (God turn the omen from us!) 
than when the inhabitants, to avoid insufferable 
grievances at home, arc enforced by heaps to for- 
bake their native country.”* 

In the meanwhile, the Puritans remaining in 
England |Mti.ntly endured the cruel sufferings 
which arbitrary power imposed on them. These 
peraecutions increased under the reign of Charles 
I„ owing mainly to the evil promptuigs of that 
mitred fanatic, Archbishop Laud, whose object was 
to establish a spiritual or ecclesiastical despotism 
differing in no essential respect from that of Rome. 
Doubtless the Puritans were fanatics too, and, ui 
the day of their |iower, l*oth in England and 
America, many of them proved ns tyrannical as 
those against whom they had asserted the rights of 
their own conscience in the day of their weakness. 
But this will not in any degree excuse the im¬ 
prisonments. Hoggings, mutilations, and varied 
tortures, inflicted on a set of men who at hi>t 
asked no more than to l*c allowed to follow their 
own mode of worship in peace, and who did not 
resort to reunion until after three-quarter* of a 
ccuturv of insult and oppression. Attempts have 
been made to show that the Puritans were executed 
simple for talking treason and breaking the laws;+ 
but, it must be remembered, they talked no treason 
until they were exasperated by tyranny, and 
broke no'laws but such as were an outrage on 
the spirit of English jurispiudenco. They 
begun with mo.le.ntio.>; they »ere goo.le.1 by 
injustice into more extreme forms of At 

the beginning of Elizabeth's reign, they ought Imre 
been clneUnTte-l. end, if not roUmed rnthm ho 
Cl.ureh, sutiered to exist qmetly as mdep.-ndent 
bodies. They were not Republican. unul monarcte 
and bishops 5 made them so. They vaunted no 
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allcgiance to a foreign prince, as the Catholics did; 
they claimed no l ight of deposing or assassinating 
the sovereign; the democratic sentiments of 1649 
were unknown when the Court of High Commis¬ 
sion was established, and for many years later. 
These men, in the agonies of torture, and even 
with the hangman’s rope about then- necks, prayed 
God to defend and prosper the Queen and State. 

A great deal ol extravagant doctrine was no doubt 
put forward; pamphlets may have been issued 
which would have justified a moderate correction 
by the law, after a fair and o]»en trial; for the 
Nonconformists had their errors of judgment and 
teiu|>er. like other men. But the fault lay far 
more with the allied Church and State than with 
the i»oor enthusiasts against whom every engine of 
remorseless power was brought to bear. The 
tyranny of Elizabeth and her two successors over 
nil who in any way disngiecd with the law- 
establislicd Church, is hardly to l»e surpassed in 
the miserable history of religious jieraecution. 

As might be imagined, the Puritans found their 
chief supjiortcrs among the working and trading 
classes. The nobles and gentry, for the most part, 
disliked a system which was opposed to privileged 
orders, to external pomp, and to the luxury of 
titled leisure ; yet several men of high [Kisition, in 
the first half of the seventeenth century, were 
either Puritans themselves, or inclined to a liberal 
treatment of that laxly. In a certain sense, however, 
the religious reformers were generally unpopular. 
They were regarded with distaste wherever there 
was no givat enthusiasm about spiritual atfiui* 
The austerity of their manners; the gloom of many o 
their opinions ; the grotesque extravagance of their 
costumes, phraseology, and names ; the rancour with 
which they denounced nil amusements, and even 
such harmless observances ns Christmas sports an. 
May-d*y gambols ; the bitter disputatiousness ot 
their tongues, and the frequency with which they 
got into collision with the civil magistrate—all tin 
brought then, into evil odour with a great many 
well-meaning ,*o P lc. who wished nothing more 
than to live in quiet and cheerfulness, as « 
with the profligate and depraved. The poets * 
dramatists wore their sworn enemies, for they 
the sworn enemies of the ,K>cts and dra«nat«U 
Spenser, though known to have been a very dec 

Protestant, s,K>ke of them as «that ungracious crew 
which feigns demurest grace.” Sb-kos^nro declarcd 
that honesty was no Puritan, andJaughed at U»o 
sour formalist who sang psalms to 
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gunge—the witty but one-sided “Hudibras." It 
was customary to say of them that they were 
either hypocrites or madmen ; and both accusations 
were partially true. A thorough Puritan—Mre. 
Hutchinson—remarks, in the Memoirs of her hus¬ 
band, a Parliamentarian officer, that many of her 
co-religionists “ suffered their zeal to run out into 
bitter 'personal hate" and that some were deluded 
with the idea that they were bom to set up Clu-ist’s 
kingdom u]»on earth. The record of their endless 
divisions and sub-divisions, their dreary sublcties of 
theological dogma, their sombre warfare against 
natural and innocent gaiety, their fractiousuevi, and 
their intolerance, is a melancholy chapter in the 
annals of the human nice ; but to the extent that 
they were vilely used they must receive our sym¬ 
pathy, and it should never l*c forgotten that their 
assertion of the right of the individual to follow 
what seems good to him in matters of faith, without 
interference on the part of the State, or of any 
church whatover, is the groundwork of the |»orfect 
toleration which we enjoy to-day — a toleration 
which has added incalculably to the happiness of 
the English race on both sides of the Atlantic. 

At a later period than that with which wc are 
now concerned, the Nonconformists, ami esjiecially 
the Presbyterians, were corrupted by power. More¬ 
over, many hypocrites joined their ranks out of mere 
servility and time-serving, and thus added to the 
discredit of the whole laxly. But in the reigns of 
James I. and his son, the religious reformers con¬ 
sisted of three classes—vulgar and embittered 
fanatics on the one hand, educated gentlemen on 
the other, and nn intermediate laxly of moderate 
enthusiasts. The Puritan gentry, though distin¬ 
guished by a certain gravity of demeanour, and by 
a hatred of licentiousness, were far from being the 
gloomy Mawworms of the satiric poet, the carica¬ 
turist, and the stage. They dressed with a sober 
gallantry, which jhiid some heed to ornament and 
effect; and they were not insensible to the charms 
of life. Colonel Hutchinson was a lover of music 
and the line arts, formed a collection of |«aint- 
ings, sculptures, and engravings, and caused his 
children to be taught languages, science, music, 
and dancing. The Earl of Essex who fought on the 
side of the Parliament was a man of refined tastes 
and graceful modes of living. Milton was a |*oet 
in his habits no less than in his genius. Oliver 
Cromwell, in the days of his Protectorate, made 
Whitehall a scone of elegant culture, such as many 
monarchs have not equalled ; and Whitelock, who 
represented the Commonwealth at the Court of 
Queen Christina of Sweden, amused his sulx>rdinates, 
during the long winter nights of that northern 


land, by music, dancing, <lisputat ions in Latin, and 
declamations u|»on words. 

The English settlers at Leyden were rnen 
of a different stamp, and were doubtless charac¬ 
terised by an austere demeanour. But they were 
enthusiasts rather than fanatics, and by their 
industry and inoffensive conduct won the regard 
and rcs|»cct of the Hollander. Nevertheless, they 
felt their Isolation in a foreign country, where 
the language and inanneix of the js-oplu were 
strange to them. They wislxsl to preserve some 
connection with their native land ; to live once 
more under the rule of their own sovereign ; to 
hear only the accents of their mother-tongue, mid 
to enjoy the protection of English laws, as far as 
that might Is- consistent with religions fiiiiloiii. 
They were in truth hoine-sick, and ap|*ear to Imvo 
actually suffered in health from their long exile. 
They feared that their children would, as they grew 
up, lose all knowledge of the English "pcirli, and l>o 
merged in the Butch nationality. Some had already 
entered into the Dutch tinny ami navy; others, 
corrupted by bad examples, had fallen into dissolutO 
ways. The emigrants desired, ii1h>vc all things, to 
preserve their nation and their language. Accord¬ 
ingly they funned a design of settling in Virginia, 
ami in ll»17 o|H*m*d negotiations with the Limlnii 
Com piny for forming a distinct plantation in some 
|«rt of the Virginian territory remote from that 
which was already inhabited. The disturb'd and 
revolutionary state of Holland at that time was 
probably another reason whv the English emigrants 
sought to shift their quarters ; though the p-rils of 
a long voyage across the ocean, followed by settle¬ 
ment in a wild land |>eopled by savages, were not 
unconsidcivd. The leading men of the London 
Company were favourable to their request; the 
King made some difficulties with regard to religion, 
but ultimately consented to leave the settlers nlone, 
though the Bishops demurred ; ami, after a great 
deal of discussion and delay, the Company, in 
1C19, granted a largo pitent. The English colony 
at Leyden was to Ik* transformed into an English 
colony of the New World, where the historic life 
of the race might be continued under fresh con¬ 
ditions. 

The emigrants proj>osed to engage in fishing, 
which King James, in his fantastic way, approved 
of, as “an honest trade,” and the “A]> 08 ties' own 
calling.” With this view, they formed a partner¬ 
ship ^th certain men of business in London, who 
undertook to proride them with the capital they 
lacked, on condition that everything accruing from 
their services should be thrown into a common 
stock for seven years, at the end of which period all 
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profits were to be divided among tlic shareholders 
(including tin* settlers) in proportion to their respec¬ 
tive investments. This was an agreement which, 
like most other* of a like nature, was more favour¬ 
able to tie money-lender than to the borrower; 
but it was accepted, liecuusc some assistance was 
necessary to start the expedition. Even as it 
was, the emigrants were so straitened in their 
means that it was only with great dithcultv they 
could make the requisite preparations. For trans¬ 
lating them across the Atlantic, they procured 
two vessels called the SpceJtcdl and the Magjlomr. 
The former, which was of sixty tons burden, was 
purchased in Holland, and was designed to take in 
as many of the congregation as were willing to 
embark ; the latter, of a hundred and eighty tons, 
lay in the Thames, to be freighted with necessaries. 
These could only accommodate a minority of the 
English settles! at Leyden. The majority, therefore, 
remained behind, under the guidance of Robinson, 
while the rest were committed to the care of 
Brewster, a man of mature years and large expe¬ 
rience. After a solemn fast ami religious service, 
Robinson addressed some farewell words to the emi¬ 
grants, in which he charged them, before God and 
his angels, to follow him no farther than they had 
seen him follow Jesus Christ. He bewailed the 
condition of the reformed churches, which had como 
to a full stop in religion. Luther ami Calvin, ho 
remarked, were great and shining lights in their 
times ; but they bad not penetrated into the wholo 
counsel of God. It was an article of their church 
covenant, which he besought them to remember, 
that they were to bo ready to receive whatever 
truth should l>c mado known to them from tho 
study of the Bible. 

On subsequent days, those who were to leavo 
were feasted by those who stayed behind. Many 
tears were shed at the unavoidable palling; many 
psalms were sung ; and Edward Winslow, one of 
the colonists, and afterwards a principal man in the 
Plymouth plantation, has recorded that these devout 
songs, skilfully delivered, were the sweetest melody 
that ever Ids ears had heard.* The night previous 
to departure was spent by most rather in lcave-talang 
than in sleep; and many were the expressions of 
brotherly love and tender farewell that were uttered 
in those* hours of darkness. The Sjxtdwdl lay at 
Delft-Haven, where, after prayer had been oflered 
on the shore bv the pastor, the emigrants were 
accompanied to the ships by tlieir faithful fellow- 
exiles, who were not able to speak for the abun¬ 
dance of their sorrow. Even the Dutch spectators 


• Brief Narration of tl.c Tmc Grounds or Cause of the First 
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who stood about the quay were powerfully affected 
as Robinson, kneeling down on the very margin of 
the water, invoked on them the blessings of God. 
“But wc only, going aboard," says Winslow, “gave 
them a volley of small shot and three pieces of 
ordnance; and so, lifting up our hands to each 
other, and our hearts for each other to the Lord 
our God, we departed.” 

The day on which they quitted Delft-Haven was 
the 22nd of July, 1G20. It was one of those 
memorable days which must be ranked among tho 
turning-points of history, for it saw tho commence¬ 
ment of an enterprise which was to aggrandise tho 
nations of the earth. The material details of the 
scono were not pre-eminently striking. Of external 
grandeur there was absolutely nothing. The formal 
architecture of a Dutch town, the dull hues of a 
Dutch sky, the vague outlines of an amphibious soil; 
a sluggish river, a leaden-tinted canal, a crowded 
wharf; to right and left tho lines of weary dykes that 
tlauk the wide, dim flats of mead and marsh, of inlund 
sea and oozy stream, that make up Holland; in 
front, the ordinary business of a commercial quay; 
a ship that swings nt anchor to tho lapping wave; 
a praying figure kneeling on the stones; a group of 
weeping voyagers partiug from old friends and 
follow-sufferers us they enter the vessel which is to 
waft them to a doubtful future and a savage realm 
—these things make up the picture of that memo¬ 
rable embarkation. But what splendour of Im¬ 
perial pride, what trappings of the car of state, what 
pageantry of wealth, what blaze and blare of military 
]lower, made manifest on some trivial or immoral oc¬ 
casion, could equal the interest of that scene, wherein 
tho ]>erformers were i»oor and obscure men, but of 
which the issues have acted with incalculable forco 
on the whole after-development of the English race? 
The majority of those men were of such humble 
origin that it is not even known from what towns 
or villages of England they came. At Leyden they 
had toiled with their hands for daily bread; m 
America they were compelled to cut down forests, 
and build themselves rude huts for shelter against 
the cold. But they created the most distinctive of 
the American States ; they gave a new application 
to the old principles of English freedom; their 
example, in later ages, reacted on the Old World 
which sent them forth. There are few spots, even 
on English earth, more interesting from an English 
point of view than that harbour on tho slowly- 
coving Maas, where Robinson pouml forth las soul 
to God, and Brewster marshalled his Pilgrims 

the distant West. . 

They staved for awhile at Southampton ''hero 
they were joined by the Mayflower, and then set 
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sail for America. Twice they were compelled to 
put back, on account of the Speed veil needing re¬ 
pairs; at length they resolved to dismiss that 
vessel, and send those who were in it to London. 
It afterwards came out that the unseaworthincss 
of the smaller craft had been exaggerated by tho 
master, who repented of the bargain he had made. 
The Mayflower —a name famous in history, and 
already gathering about it the tender ami |*oetic 
associations of a noble past—finally left England, 
on its solitary way, tho Gth of September, 1G20. 
Before those adventurous men lay the wide deserts 
of tho ocean, and beyond the ocean lay the deserts 
of a savage hind. But they were sustained by 
courage, and reliance, and high hope—by the faith 
which makes light of hardships, and the spirit 
which can subdue a world. One of the finest of 
American writers— Oliver Wendell Holmes—has 
commemorated this great event in a few touching 
stanzas. After reproducing tho words of Robin¬ 
son, in which he told his followers that their task 
was not to build by Haarlem Mecr, nor on the 
banks of tho Zuyder-Zcc, but to bear the Go*|>cl 
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to far-off tribes, and to welcome all new truth* 
that might bo drawn from its words, the poet 
continues :— 

*' £lo «pakc : with lingering, long embrace, 

With tear* of love ami parting fond, 

They floated down tho creeping Maas, 

Along tho isle of YsudmoinL 

"They pass'll tho frowning towers of Uriel, 

The ' Hook of Holland's ’ shelf of Kind, 

And grated soon with lifting keel 
The sullen shores of Fatherland. 

"No homo for theso ! too well they knew 
The mitred king behind the throne • 

The sails were set, tho |«cnnons flew, 

And westward ho ! for worlds unknown. 

"—And these were they who gave us birth, 

The I’ilgriins of the sunset wave, 

Who won for us this virgin earth. 

And freedom with the soil they gave. 

"The pastor slumbers by the Ithine,— 

In alien earth the exiles lie.— 

Their nameless graves our holiest shrine. 

His words our noblest battle cry. 

"Still cry them, and the world shall hear, 

Ye dwellers by tbe storm-swept sea ! 

Ye A*»re not built by Haarlem Meer, 

Nor on the land-lock'd Zuydcr-Zcc 1” 
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Sixty-five days, rendered especially trying by a 
good deal of rough weather, nnd by a scarcity of 
provisions nnd other necessaries (|»overty having 
compelled the emigrants to sell some ]>ortion of 
their original stock to raise ready money), were 
passed by the Pilgrim Fathers at sen, between their 
final starting from England and their arrival in 
America. Their intention was to settle in the 
country near tho river Hudson ; but they wore 
either driven out of their right course by the 
violence of the seas, or, as some historians state, 
though apparently without sufficient proof, were 
purposely taken northward by tbe captain, in con¬ 
sequence of his having been bribed by the Dutch, 
who designed to plant a colony in the very region 
selected by the English Puritans—a design which they 
afterwards earned out. The firet land descried was 
Cai>c Cod: this was in the early morning of the 9th 
of November, 1G20. The vessel anchored in tho 


harbour two dnys later, nnd tho emigrants, before 
transacting any other business, considered what 
kind of government they would establish among 
thomsclvcs, some members of the party having 
l»een observed to l*o not well-inclined to amity. 
They accordingly drew up the following compact:— 
“ name of God, amen. Wo, whoso names 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign lord, King James, by the Grace of God. of 
Great Britain, France, nnd Ireland. King, Defender 
of the Faith. &c., having undertaken, for the glory 
of God, and advancement of tho Cluistinn faith, 
and honour of our King and country, n voyngo 
to plant the first colony in tho northern jiarts of 
Virginia, do, by these presents, solemnly and mutu¬ 
ally, in tho presence of God and of one another, 
covenant and combine ourselves together into a 
civil body politic, for our better ordering and pre¬ 
servation, -and furtherance of tho ends aforesaid; 
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and by virtue hereof do enact. constitute, and frame, 
such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, con¬ 
stitutions, and ollices. from time to time, as shall 
he thought most meet and convenient for the 
general ginxl of the colony : unto which wc promise 
all due snhmisMon and olKtlieiuv." 

This document sutlicientlv prove* that, though 
desirous of freedom, the settlors generally were 
loyal to the throne and to their native country. 
The reason for making so formal a declaration was 
that there had been suggestions on the |«art of sorno 
few for setting up a perfectly iiulepctidcnt govern¬ 
ment. Their {intent. it was argued. had U-en drawn 
out for territory In-longing to the London Comjwny, 
whereas they were now in the dominions of the 
Western Coinpnuy, and might therefore consider 
themselves free from all authority. It would have 
been very dangerous, however, to assume such a 
{•osition ; esjieciully as the emigrants, before leading 
Holland, had, in order to remove the objections of 
the King and the Bishops, agreed to a set of seven 
articles assenting to the confession of faith published 
in the name of the Church of England, acknow¬ 
ledging the King as -sup. iue governor in his 
dominion, for all causes, and over all i>ersoiis," 
allinning that it was " lawful for his Majesty to 
ap|K>int bishops. civil overseers, or oflicers in 
authority under him,” and otherwise promising 
peaceable obedience to the existing state. 

To the New England compact, which is dated 
11 Cape Cod. November 11th. 1020” were ap|>cmled 
forty-one signatures, those of the men forming that 
little community : the rest of the |«rty consisted 
of women and young |»ersona. The number has 
been variously stated at a hundred ami twenty, and 
a hundred and two: it seems probable that it 
was the latter. On the passage out, there had 
been one birth and one death; so that the sum- 
total was the same at lauding as at starting. 
John Carver, one of those who had conducted the 


original negotiations with the London Company, 
was unanimously chosen Governor for the year. It 
was near the middle of November—a period later in 
the season then than now, owing to the subsequent 
alteration in the style; and on the eastern shores 
of America the winter* are colder than in corre¬ 
sponding latitudes of western Euroi*. Nothing 
therefore, could exceed the discomforts under which 
these English people began an enterprise which 
proved to be the foundation of a great and flourish¬ 
ing community, one of the conqioncnt parts of the 
mightiest Republic in the world. They *w 
them onlv a desert land, covered with gloomy 
forests. Except on board ship, they had no shelter 
from the storms and inclement air of winter, nor 
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could the roughest cabins be constructed until they 
hail til'st lu-wn wood wherewith to make them. 
There was reason to fear attack if they went on 
shore; the supply of food was precarious; and 
the precise s|iot at which the settlement should lie 
made had not yet been determined. 

To add to their misfortunes, the shallop, in which 
they projtosed to cruise along the coast on a voyage 
of discovery, needed so much repair that it was 
sixteen or seventeen days before it could lie made 
lit for sendee. In the meanwhile, an adventurous 
jsirty undertook to explore the land, though danger 
was npprehemhd from savages. Armed with mus¬ 
kets, ami protected by steel caps and corselets, somo 
sixteen or twenty men set out ou the 15th of 
November. The place api*ared to be almost 
unpeopled, and the few Indians they saw fled from 
them in fear. On the following morning they 
ventured higher up the couutry, and came to a 
deserted and ruined house, in which, and in certain 
heaj* of sand hard by, which they dug up, they 
found baskets of corn, mid a great kettle that had 
evidently belonged to some European ship. The 
coni they carried away in the kettle, intending to 
pay the natives at the lirat opportunity. They also 
ojicned n few old graves, but covered them up 
again, not liking to violate the sepulchres of the 
dead. On the 17th of November they returned 
to their comrades, and, towards the end of 
the month, four-and-twenty men started in tho 


shallop. A few of these were afterwards put on 
shore, and the explorations continued for somo 
days. The pro*|*ct every way was dreary beyond 
expression. It snowed and blew incessantly. The 
frost was hard and stem ; and the land-explorcre 
were almost exhausted with marching up and down 
barren hills and solitary valleys buried deep in snow. 
The white expanse was here and there broken by 
a deserted wigwam, or by the scattered graves of 
Indians; hut scarcely any human beings were to 
be seen, and those who were occasionally encoun¬ 
tered took to flight, as before. The investigator* 
had a rough task before them. Sometimes tearing 
their way through tangled woods and thickets, 
sometimes toiling across large oi>on plains, now 
climbing hills, and then descending into deep glens, 
they surveyed a wide extent of country; but 
all was waste and desolate. They discovered 
further stores of com buried in the ground, and in 
some empty houses found other provisions, together 
with a few domestic utensils of European manu¬ 
facture. The graves, however, were more numerous 
than the habitations of the living; but some of tno 
former, on bob,;; opened, were found «o oonUm, 
besides the remains of bodies, a number of trays. 
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dishes, and howls, which the explorers, overcoming 
their scruples about the sacrediiess of the tomb, 
took away with them.* It afterwards appeared 
that the land had recently l»ecn swept by a great 
pestilence. 

All this while the weather was at its worst, and 
those who remained in the shallop suffered even 
more severely than those on shore. It was now 
December. The spray of the sea froze as it fell 
on them, till their clothes became as stiff as iron. 
Several deaths from pulmonary disorders which 
occurred during the winter were partly attributed 
to the terrible exposure of those days. Two 
expeditions were made by the shallop, and on the 
second voyage the explorers retched the bottom 
of the Bay of Cape Cod, on the western side 
of Welltteet Harbour. On the morning of the 
8 th of December, the party on shore, who were 
encamped near the sea, were attacked by several 
Indians, who, however, were speedily put to flight. 
Again biking to the boat, the voyngen sailed along 
the coast for many miles, in search of a harbour 
which the pilot (who had been in those seas before) 
said he knew was within reach ere night should 
once more close in upon them. In the afternoon 
the weather grew tempestuous, with much snow 
and rain. The sea run so high that the rudder was 
broken off, and it became necessary to steer the 
boat with oars. As the early twilight of winter 
came stealing along the waters, a fear fell on those 
storm-beaten men lest they should not gain the 
promised harbour by night. They crowded all sail; 
but the mast broke into three pieces, and the Mils 
went overboard. Fortunately they had the benefit 
of the flood-tide, on the top of which they struck 
in towards the shore. The pilot and mate were for 
running the boat before the wind into a cove full of 
breakers ; but a sailor at the broken helm saw the 
madness of such a course. “ If you are men," he 
cried, “ about with her, else we are all cast away !” 
They put her about, and in a little time, though it 
now ruined hard and was very dark, got her under 
a Ice-shore, where they disembarked, and j-ossed the 
night in safety, lighting a fire on the rocks, that 
they might dry then- clothes, and restore warmth 
to their benumbed frames. With the morning 
light they perceived that they were on a small 
island within the mouth of a harbour; to tins 
island they gave the name of the mate (Clark), 
who was the first man on shore. After two days 
rest, the second of which was the Sabbath, they 
sounded the harbour, which they found well- 


• A very minute, interesting. an-1 picture*.)-* account of 
these exploration*, by one who took part in them, u pruned m 
rurcliru, book X., chap. 4. 


adapted to shipping. The following day (Monday, 
December lltli) they proceeded up the country on 
the mainland, and discovered several corn-fields, 
intersected by little running brooks. This appeared 
to them so good a spot for a settlement that they 
returned to the Muyjlower, and re|K>rtod what they 
had observed to the rest of the company. On the 
15th of December, 1020, the ship weighed anchor, 
and on the 16th arrived in the harbour.* A wild 
and rocky coast rose from the tumultuous ocean, 
but rose out of water so shallow that the vessel 
was obliged to ride at anchor more than a mile 
from the shore. To land their goods, the emigrants 
were compelled to wade through the cold wash of 
the sea ; and the chill thus taken by the more 
delicate was such as to sow the seeds of consump¬ 
tion in frames already ill-calculatcd to resist the 
effects of hardship. The place where the wanderers 
thus settled they called New Plymouth, in memory 
of the English town they had Inst quitted after 
having a second time put buck on their outward 
voyage. 

Such was the famous landing from the Mayflower 
on Plymouth Rock. It is probable that the explor¬ 
ing party which went ashoro on the mainland, five 
days earlier, disembarked on the same cliff; but all 
the jropular associations arc with the later event, as 
being the moro dramatic of the two. Universal 
history presents few incidents of greater beauty, if 
we have regard, not to outward show, hut to tlio 
tenderness of human affections, and to the whole 
truin of consequences which have sprung from that 
memorable day. Brewster, tho grave Elder of the 
church,—Bradford, afterwards Governor of tho 
colony,—Winslow, one of its principal founders,— 
and Miles Standish, the rough hut kindly-natured 
soldier,—are the four roost distinctive figures of the 
group; but the iiunginatioii takes in all tlioso 
forlorn outcasts, and embraces nlike the famous and 
the obscure in the warmth of its sympathy. They 
had come, at the bidding of their conscience, to 
found a new community in a savage place; and, 
had they not been sustained by trust, and reliance, 
and the passion of great deeds, they might well 
have recoded from that to which they had set tl.eir 
hands. For the cloudy heavens, the wintry seas, 
the dark and frowning land, the inclement air, the 
utter loneliness and want of shelter of their situation, 
the vague fear of Indians which must have possessed 
their hearts, and tho doubt whether food itself 
would be found in the unknown deserts beyond,— 
all tl.ls might have seemed like the very declaration 
of Nature herself that the enterprise should not 

• History of New Enslan.1, by Daniel Neal, 1720. 
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succeed. Yet the emigrants were steadfast in their 
purpose. They bad sailed across the wide Atlantic 
to find themselves on a rock, with nothing between 
them and the skies. But that rock was the birth¬ 
place of New England. At the present day it is 
regarded by the descendants of tho colonists with 
religious veneration; yet this feeling Is of com¬ 
paratively modem birth. In 1741, part of the 
stone was covered by a wharf which was then built 
on the spot. By 1775, when the revolutionary war 
had given an impulse to national feeling, it had 
become an object of interest; and in an attempt to 
remove it to tho tow n square it was broken into 
two pieces. The larger of the fragments, however, 
was preserved, and in 1834 was set up before 
Pilgrim Hall, and enclosed within an iron railing. 

Upon examination, the country appealed more 
inviting than it had seemed from the spot on which 
the settlers hod first stepped. Tho favourable 
report of the explorers was confirmed in a few days. 
The harbour was evidently commodious. Large 
woods, offering a good supply of tinilwr, clothed 
the rising grounds, and four or five little running 
brooks gnvo assurance that fresh water would 
not be wanting. After prayer, the emigrants, on 
tho 20th of December, determined to raise their 
first rude dwellings in the neighbourhood of a 
rivulet and of several springs, not far from a hill 
wliich seemed suitable for a look-out and defence. 
Just as they were beginning work, a storm fell on 
them, and delayed their operations. On the 23rd 
of December they cut a quantity of wood, ami 
made ready for building. The next day was Sun¬ 
day and Christmas-cvc. A cry was heard, as of 
savages, and the men stood to their arms; hut 
nothing followed. Great os was tho necessity for 
some kind of shelter, no work was done that day, 
as it was tho Sabbath ; hut all toiled long and 
wearily on the following day, tho 25th. While 
their countrymen in England were celebrating the 
great anniversary of the Christian world by religious 
rites and joyful gatherings, these exiles were sternly 
engnged in a struggle for mere life. On that day 
they began to erect a storehouse for their goods, 
and some small wooden huts for living in. Tlio 
weather for some time was so severe that they were 
often obliged to return to tho ship for protection 
against the cold. On the 28th, they measured 
out the ground, and divided their whole company 
into nineteen families, allotting to every person 
half a pole in breadth, and three in length, for 
lodging and gardens. They also agreed on a body 
of laws for their civil and military government; 
and thus tho commonwealth of New England was 
commenced. Every man was to build his own 


house; but this most necessary task was delayed 
by the roughness of the weather, and by a lament¬ 
able mortality which broke out among the settlers, 
owing to cold, fatigue, and want of necessaries. 
Many still lived on board the ship ; others lay 
sick and helpless in the half-built cabins, tended by 
their faithful comrades, who spared no service, 
however {taiuful, which could lessen the misery of 
that doleful time. The sailors of the Mu>,jluwcr 
selfishly refused any aid from their stores, but 
afterwards, U-ing themselves nlllieb-d by an epidemic, 
were glad to accept assistance from those whom 
they had denied. In three months, half of the 
small community were dead, and of those who 
remained few were sufficiently well to help tho 
othrra in the work of construction. “If the 
Indians," says the historian of New England 
(following n treatise of Incn-asc Mather's), “hud 
been apprised of their circumstances, they might 
have cut them off without any trouble." 

Amongst those who thus died was a son of 
Governor Carver, who succumbed shortly after 
landing. Carver himself died in April, 1021, and 
his widow soon followed him. William Bradford 
was the next Governor—a man then in the primo 
of life, who lived to see the colony well established, 
many yoara later. The bitter weather, however, 
had censed some time Ijeforc the death of Carver; 
for on the 3rd of March a south wind suddenly 
turned winter into spring, so that the birds sung 
pleasantly in the woods. On the lGtli of tho 
same month, nu Indian named Sninosct, who had 
learned a little broken English from fishermen 
trading on the north-eastern shores of America, 
approached tlio settlement, exclaiming “ Welcome, 
Englishmen !” Ho belonged to the tribe of Warn- 
panoags; and in the name of his nation he bade 
the new-comers possess the soil. Ultimately, a 
sachem named Massasoit came to visit the colonists; 
and, at the bead of a file of musketeers, Captain 
Miles Standish—one of the most valorous soldiers 
of the small community, and a man whose name 
will probably recall to the render's mind a |>ocm of 
Longfellow’s—escorted the savage chieftain to a 
seat of state, coin|»osed of three or four cushions 
piled on a green rug. An Indian who had been 
in England acted as interpreter, and, after some 
presents had been made, on alliance was formed, 
of which the chief conditions were that the English 
and tlio Wamj»anoags were to abstain from mutual 
injury ; that the latter should deliver up all 
offenders against the colony; that the two parties 
to the agreement should support each other in case 
of attack from tribes unfriendly to Massasoit; and 
that whenever any of Massasoit’s men visited tho 
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English they were to leave their weapons behind 
them. The peace thus established was kept for 
more than fifty years. Other tribes were at first 
inclined to threaten hostilities, but were so intimi¬ 
dated by the courageous bearing of Bradford that 
nine chieftains were glad to suWrile an instrument 
of submission to King James. At the same time, 
the infant settlement was palisadoed, provided with 
gates which were locked every night, and so well 
guarded that any attack would have been instantly 
rej tolled. 

The Mayflower returned to England in the spring 
of 1021, anti in the course of the summer and 
autumn fresh colonists arrived; but. Wing unpro¬ 
vided with food, they made serious demands on the 
re sou ires of those already there. The scarcity was 
so great that the unfortunate people were half 
Starved, anti men staggered in the faintness of 
hunger. The fishermen on the coast helped them 
a little, anil they sometimes Wught provisions, at 
an exorbitant rate, of the captains of vessels; but 
as late as 1G23 they were for some months without 
corn, anti obliged to subsist solely on fish, without 
any other form of animal food, and without bread. 
Yet these devoted men did not lose heart, but set 
themselves seriously to work to amend whatever 
was amiss in their social arrangements. Up to the 
spring of 1623, the property of the colonists had 
Wen in common; and this system produced the 
same effect in New England that it had already 
produced in Virginia, and that it always will pro¬ 
duce wherever it is tried, unless the very elements 
of human nature are changed. Relying on tho 
guaranteed pro|ortion of food, the idle gave them¬ 
selves no trouble, and even the industrious were 
deterred from doing them utmost under an arrange¬ 
ment which deprived a man of the fruits of his own 
toil. It was now agreed that each family should 
plant for itself; and such was the stimulus and 
exertion arising out of this new rule that the very 
women and children went into the fields to work. 
After a few years, so much com was raised that 
the colonists were enabled to supply the Indians, 
with whom a not inconsiderable traffic was soon 
established, European manufactures Wing ex¬ 
changed for the skins of Wavers and other 
animals. 

A fresh colony was formed in Massachusetts Bay 
in 1622 by a merchant named Thomas Weston, 
aided by some newly-arrived colonists Wlonging 
to the Church of England. These men appear to 
have Wen a rough and disorderly company, very 
different from the original settlers, and the latter 
were probably glad to get rid of them. In the 
neighbourhood of the present city of Weymouth 
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they lived in a riotous, improvident manner, and 
soon Wgan to want food. The Governor of New 
Plymouth assisted them, but they continued in 
distress, and, having haltered away their goods for 
Indian corn, were compelled to sell their very 
clothes and bedding, and to hire themselves to the 
savages for the performance of menial work, in 
exchange for food. Some lived by theft; some died 
of hunger and cold; others sup|K>rtcd a miserable 
existence by gathering ground-nuts in the woods 
and shell-fish on the shore. After a time, the 
Indians formed a design of murdering them, and 
would probably have effected it, had not the plan 
Won disclosed by Massasoit. Thereupon, Captain 
Standish was sent with eight men to the rescue of 
the imperilled colonists, and a sharp tight took 
place between the English and the savages. Some 
of the Indians lmd been boasting of what they 
would do, and had insulted Standish on account 
of his Wing a small man. The captain, therefore, 
seeing four of them in a wigwam, went in with three 
of his own men, shut the door, and, without a 
moment’s parley, l*egnn the attack. lie himself 
fell on one, got him down after a long struggle, 
and cut liis throat with his own long knife. Two 
others were also slain on the s]K»t; the fourth was 
taken alive, and afterwards hanged. " 'Tis incredi¬ 
ble," says Neal, who relates this horrible incident 
with a sort of admiration, “how many wounds 
these valiant savages received before they died; 
how they struggled and catchcd at the weapons to 
the last breath, and died without any unmanly 
noises or signs of fenr." The rest of the Indians 
endeavoured to revenge the fall of their comrades 
by a (light of arrows; but they were soon driven 
off. Weston’s men returned to England, and thus 
ended this ill-fated attempt to establish a plantation 


In Massachusetts Bay. 

The small party of Puritans at New Plymouth 
•ftgerlv desired to W joined by the brethren they 
lmd left Whind at Leyden. This wish was earnestly 
i-cciprocated by the English congregation in that 
Dutch town; 'but the capitalists in England who 
had advanced money to the Pilgrim Fathers refused 
to proride the remaining exiles with a passage. 
After a period of contention, in which the colonists 
wore treated with much harshness by the moneyed 
men to whom they were bound, the former were 
enabled in 1026 to purchase the entire right* of tlie 
latter; and thenceforth every man was granted a 
little land in perpetual fee. The settle™ bud in 
1G21 acquired a patent from the Plymouth 
Corn pane, to which that part of the Amencan 
continent belonged. Thus securely established in 
its possessions, the small community showed itseu 
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equal to the task of self-government. The ruling 
power consisted ot on elected Governor, Council, 
and General Court, who made and executed the 
laws judged to be necessary for the public good ; 
tut at the same time the sovereignty wan reserved 
to the Crown of England. The laws were severe 
in themselves, but were enforced with a good deal 
of mildness. Death, though nominally the punish¬ 
ment for several crimes, was carried out only in 
the case of murder. Housebreaking and highway 
robbery were unknown. The first and most serious 
difficulties of the plantation had been overcome; 
yet imputation increased but slowly. At the 
end of nine years, the colony consisted of tam-ly 
three hundred persons. The land was not fertile, 
and the opportunities for trade were slight; but 
the energy of the rettlei’s overcome all obstacles. 
In four or five years after the arrival of the 
MtiUfloicer, the town of New Plymouth consisted 
of thirty-two dwelling-houses, in the midst of which, 
on a rising ground, was the fort, furnished with a 
watch-tower, whence the sentinel could command a 
great many leagues of sea and land. Fires are the 
special scourge of all new and hastily-built towns; 
and this experience was not cscajasl by the little 
Puritan hamlet. It was jurtly burnt down ou the 
Oth of November, 1G24, under circumstances 
suggestive of incendiurisui; but the damage was 
soon rc|mired. At this time the ]>o|>ulution con¬ 
sisted of one hundred and eighty persons. They 
had started a manufactory of salt, and in 1G24 


and wasted the forests by improvident use. This 
was a strange |>ositioii to lie assumed by one who 
had a large interest in Newfoundland, where tho 
fisheries were the chief source of wealth ; blit 
Culvert had no (M-nomal reason for caring about tho 
fisheries of New England. The argument :is to 
wasting the forests wiut ridiculous; for, as Captain 
Smith uWrvcs in his Umk of travels, "all tho 
country was nothing but wood, and none to mako 
use of it.” Nevertheless, the |«tentees affixed a 
heavy |tenuity to the cutting of (iniU-r without 
giving satisfaction. They also forbade any one to 
fish without their licence; and on every thirty tons 
of shipping they laid a tax of live pounds. Tho 
debate in Parliament ended in the restrictions on 
the right of five fishing Is-ing declared illegal ; but 
the House was dissolved I"-foil! a bill could Is; 
passed for placing iiiuUcix on a different footing. 
It is remarkable that, in the mum* of this discus¬ 
sion, Culvert, the advocate of the Company in their 
taxation of the liJuries, used the iirgiiinciit that 
the American colonies, not living annexed to tho 
realm, were Is-yond the jurisdiction of Parliament; 
while the opponent* of taxation contended that they 
might make laws for the plantations, and that a 
bill passed by the Commons and the Ix>rds, and 
receiving the King's assent, would control tho 
patent. Nearly a century and a half later, tho 
same assertion of the supremacy of the English 
Parliament in American affaire was used in support 
of the projiositioii for taxing the colonists, and wub 


freighted a ship with fish cured with their own 
commodity. They lived together us one family or 
household, every man having his *]>eciul trade, 
either by sea or land ; and in their woi ksho|ts were 
several boys and young men, acting as apprentices 
and servants. A small trading community hud 
l>cen established, in spite of numerous difficulties. 

In the meanwhile, the Plymouth Com|utny, 
which owned the whole vast territory then included 
under the general designation of New England, 
endeavoured to turn their projierty to account by 
laying a tax on the vessels of English fishermen. 
The House of Commons opposed these exactions, 
and demanded for all English subjects entire 
freedom from duties in the prosecution of their 
trade. Sir Edwin Sandys, the treasurer of the 
Virginia Company, argued that a privilege which 
the French and Dutch enjoyed should not be denied 
to Englishmen. The fisheries, he observed, cost the 
kingdom nothing but labour, employed shipping, 
and furnished the means of a lucrative commerce 
with Spain. On tho other hand, it was urged by 
Sir George Calvert that the fishermen hindered tho 
plantations, choked tho harbours with their ballast. 


the firet cause of revolution. 

The debate took place in 1621. Ill the following 
year, fivc-nnd-thirty nail of vessels went to fish on 
the coasts of New England, and, relying on what 
had been declared to lio tho law, |>nid no duties. 
The Coni|)nny ap|K'ulcd to the King, who, in pur¬ 
suance of the favourite Stuart maxim, that tho 
sovereign may do whatever seems good to him, 
issued a proclamation forbidding any one to approach 
the northern coast of America without s|>ccinl 
leave of the Plymouth Company, or of the Privy 
Council. A seaman named Francis West was in 
1G23 sent out with a commission ns Admiral of 
New England, for the puqiose of excluding from 
the American seas all who came without a licence. 
But the fishermen easily evaded this single ship, 
and successfully resisted the jmyiucnt of tho tax. 
The attempt at coercion was n failure; but 
the Plymouth mono|iolists were not discouraged. 
Having in 1G22 conferred on Robert Gorges, son 
of Sir Fcrdinando (who belonged to the Plymouth 
Council), a patent for a tract extending ten miles 
along the Bay of Massachusetts and thirty miles into 
the interior, they now appointed him Lieutenant- 
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Cionor.il of Now* England. with j*ower to restrain always before been free. The bill on this subject 
UitorlojK-rs. Gorges and his followers made another which |«cissed botli Houses of Parliament was- 
attempt to settle at the place where W.-ston’s men refused tlie Royal assent, so that it never became 
had planted themselves; but this project was just law; but the discussion of the case by the repre- 
as uiiMnves'ful as the former. With the later sentatives of the nation resulted in the laying down 
colonists was associated a clergyman named Monvil, of great principles which bore their fruit in time, 
who came armed with an evclosiustieal commission The upshot of the debates w as very displeasing to 
for the superintendence of the churches—meaning, the Plymouth Coui|>uny. The patentees, finding 

of course, tl.o.f New Plymouth ; but of this he themselves unable to levy their exactions on the 

m;ule no n>e. and in a few months the colony broke fisheries, appear to have lost lie-art; several of them 
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up, some of the emigrants returning to England, 
and others removing to Virginia. 

The discussion as to the right of the Company 
to tax the fisheries was resumed in the House of 
Commons in 1624, when Sir Edward Coke re¬ 
inforced the arguments he had advanced three years 
before against the pretensions of the patent***. 
Speaking in the name of the House, l.c told 
Robert Gorges that his patent contained many par¬ 
ticulars contrary to the laws and to the privileges 
of the subject; that it was a monopoly which com 
cealed the ends of private gain under colour of 
advancing colonisation. If the claim to tax the 
fishing vessels could be maintained, it would be 
tbc creation of a monopoly on the seas, which ha 


abandoned tl.eii interest in the speculation; and 
the |M*op)ing of New England was left almost en¬ 
tirely to private enterprise. 

To Sir Feidinando Gorges must l>e ascribed the 
credit of actively promoting the colonisation of 
some portions of North America. In this enter- 
,.,-ise he took into partnership with himself C aptain 
Mason, who had l>een governor of a plantation m 
Newfoundland, and who was now an assoc.ate and 
secretary of the Plymouth Council. To him the 
Company rn.de in 1621 « ipnnt of land-: between 
the river Salem and «l.e farthest tad of the M-™ 
mac ; and Gorges and Mason m the « *"“« 
took a patent for what was then -lied 
country bounded by the sea on the south, lbs bt 
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Lawrence on the north, the Mcrriinac on the west, 
and the Kennebec on the east. A company of 
merchants was formed for developing the resources 
of the territory (which is now included within the 
Suites of New Hampshire and Maine), and settle¬ 
ments were made on the bonks of the Piscataqua 
in 1623. Six yerfrs later, Mason received from tho 
Plymouth Company a fresh title to the country 
which he had occupied; but this title seems to 
have been of doubtful validity, and numerous suits 
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Gorges; and he therefore proposed to Sir William 
Alexander (afterwards Earl of Stirling), a Scotch 
gentleman in favour with King James, to plant a 
colony of his countrymen there. Sir William 
thought well of the design, and in 1621 obtained 
from James a |*utmt (to be held of the crown of 
Scotland) for the country east of the river St. Croix 
and south ot the St. Lawrence. To this large 
domain was given the designation of Nova Scotia, 
and it was IiojsmI to form a hardy colony of the 
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at law took place in consequence of rival claims. 
In other respects the settlements were unfortunate, 
and, at tho death of Mason, which occurred in 
London in December, 1033, the inhabitants of 
New Hampshire were left to manage for them¬ 
selves. Thinly-scattered villages of fishermen 
had, however, been rising along the coast in that 
part of America for several years, and to these 
wore gradually added the more permanent habita- 
lions of othor adventurers. In this way, Maine— 
the most northerly State of the Union—was first 
peopled. A portion of the territory, cast of the 
Kennebec river, was already occupied by the 
french, who gave to it the name of Acadie. Tho 
presence of a foreign Power in these lands was 
tegarded Wlth S^at jealousy by Sir Ferdinando 
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Kings northern subjects in a region the rigours of 
which their own severe climate naturally qualified 
tlu-m to withstand. But the grunt was little Ix-ttcr 
than an act of piracy ; for not only Imd the country 
been originally discovered by the French, but some 
portion of it whs at that very time in their actual 
po&session. Kevertlickwa, a ship with several Scotch 
emigrants on board was despatched in 1 G 22 , but 
turned back within sight of the const, and proceeded 
to Newfoundland. Being joined the following year 
by another ship, the two vessels made it ,partial 
survey of the harbours, and of the country lying 
immediately on the coast; but no plantation was 
begun. After the accession of Charles I., a new 
patent was issued to Sir William Alexander, with 
the additional right of creating an order of baronets. 
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Tli.* jsitentoe—win* is .bully known at the present 
.lay n» tin* author of >.*\.*ral ira*.'nli»*s iiuv admired, 
hut now m*I.|oiii iva.l - w rote a |Mlnplilet ill 16--«. 
oilliil "Aii Encouragement to Colonies.” in tlio 
h..pe of exciting an iuteie-t in hi** Anu-ri- 
t.m j.,.*M->'ions: hut \«-rv little »» .Ion.*, an.l 
Alexander foil 11 > I so iiiih'Ii I .lot'll in »*llin;4 tin* 
till. s In* was empower.**! t«» •*i.*ate. lint la- >.fins 
nft.-r aw liil.- lo have l*eeii iii.lilleicnt to other con¬ 
st I.-im! Ions. 

Although, a- wo haw s.*.*li, tin* territory cm- 
lVriv.1 i'll Sir William Alexander was leally a 
dependency of tin* crown of France, that country 
ili.l not iv-i-t it.- appropriation. Rut wh.-n. in 
|i'rj7. war luoko out l*etwe»*u France ami England. 
Iiothwith.-taiiding the marriage ,.| 1 ’haill's 1. to a 
French priiuv**. tl.o northern jwrt of America 
l<.value one of the battle-grounds of the contending 
tuitions. Port Royal, now Annapolis, on the ea-t 
si.le of the Rav of Finely, was at once taken by 
the English, ami a naval force, ascending the St. 
Lawivnce in 10-tf. siiiiiuione.l QueU-c to sum*nder. 
The Fl'elicll commander tvfnscd. though his |«*-ition 
wait really one of extreme weak lie-*, ami the Eng¬ 
lish wild away, hut only to return the following 
War. ami receive the Mihmis-ion ot the garrison, 
who wen- on the |K»int of famine. The whole of 
Catia.la followed. ami thus the rule of Euglaml was 
for a brief jn-riml extended over the greater |*art of 
tlm North American continent. Pence, however. 
Was concluded U'tween France ami Euglaml while 
these events were preceding, ami it was Agreed 
that all acquisitions made subsequent to April 
14th. sliouhl U* »e-ton*»l. Canada. therefore, 

reverted to France, together with Caj*e lheton (an 
i-laml in the Gulf of St. Lawrence), ami Aca.lie, 
the limits of which wviv nev.-r strictly defined. 
During the progress of the war. tie- lonlship of 
Catia.la. as it was enlhsl. ha.l Iwii cufeiml on Sir 
William Alexan.h r: hilt after the ,--n.f he was 
glad to sell Nova Scotia to the French. The colonial 
baronets thus lost their territorial grants ; ami Sir 
Thomas Ul’« pill all, the translator of Rabelais, at- 
tackd his countryman with mneh bitterness for 
his k.d faith towards those who had relied on Ins 

promises. _ . 

The colonisation of Maine and New Hampshire 
still engaged the attention of Gorges, hut with very 
indifferent results. The settlers, such as there 
were, lived hv fishing, by the chime, ami by the 


exportation of pilie-wood, and lauglid at those who 
arrivd with the intention of farming. William 
Gorges. nephew of Sir Ferdiunudo, was in 1036 
scut hv hi- uncle to organise something like u 
regular government for the divided communities 
of this w ild northern territory, hut left in loss than 
two years. In 163‘J. the elder Gorges was hy a 
Royal .-Itarter created l<ord Proprietary of the 
country, and lie formd a great kcIiciiio for the 
admiiii-tration «.f hi- «l<-|.cudciicy. He was himself 
to enjoy a sjN-cies of l.-g!il state and jiowcr. 

IUntHigh- were to Ik- established, and a cdoof laws 
to Ik: enacted ; but death iiitcmiptd his plans. 
Some time U-f..ix» his decease. John Wheelwright, a 
Puritan minister who ha.l been kmislid from tlio 
s.-tth-iiieiits on Massachusetts Rav for lvasons to l*o 
In-n-after ivlnted. pi.Kvd.-d northward, and. entering 
New Ilamp-hiie. founded the town of Exeter on a 
small river flowing into Piscataqua Rav. He was 
n.vuiiipaiiid hy those who thought w ith him. and 
their iiinnU-rs wen- afterwards nugiiicntd hy others 
of the Kime religions views. Their plantations 
w.-re thinly disjwwcl over a wide tract; but they 
brought sonic additional strength to the colonics 
in that js.it of America. The authorities of Mas¬ 
sachusetts Ray dnimd jurisdiction over them, as 
occupying lands situate.! within the limits of their 
grant ; and when Gorges ivsistd the claim, Wheel¬ 
wright and his associates governed themselves, in 
quiet disregard of the disputants. Thonuis Gorges, 
son of .Sir Ferdinand... went to Maine in 1640. as 
the ivjwescutative of his father. He was sup- 
jiortd by a retinue of grand officials with high- 
sounding titles, and, in jMirsuunce of instructions 
from tl.e Lord Proprietary. endeavoured to esta- 
hlish a mockery of English fonns in a territory so 
poverty-stricken that it would hardly yield him 
the necessaries of life. On arriving at h.s often 
residence at Agaimiiticiis (now York), he found 
nothing in the way of household funntuiv but i«n 
old iK>t. a j«ir of tongs, and a couj.le of cob-irons, 
the j.roperty of previous settles; so that h.s 
Chancellor. Field Marshal, Master of the O.dnnnce, 
Admiral, and other great dignitaries, had to make 
shift after a sorry fashion. It was not until a com- 
imrativclv .’ece.it ,K-rio<l that New Hampshire an.l 
Maine lsecune States of importance, or shared m 
that prosperity which fell sooner to tl.e lot of amis 
more richly endowed by Nature, and possessed of a 
more genial climate. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Tho Settlement of Massachusetts Hoy-Creation of a New Comi«»ny-Tcnn* of the Charter granted by Cliarlea I.—Captain 
Wollaston* Attempt to Plant a Colony at Hraintroc—Arrival of » I'-rty of PuriUoa in the Hay—Foumlation of tlio 
Town of Salem—Public Confession of Faith, and Signature of a Covenant-Imposition of Hands-Expulsion of Blembem 
of the Church of England—Intolerance of the Puritana—Fair Treatment of the Indiana—Transfer nf the tJoveriiliu-lit 
of the M;uw.ic!iusctt« lliy Colony from England to Amcrka-John Winthrop aml| hia Son—Add re** of the Settler* under 
Winthrop to the Church of England—Hardship of tho Coloniat*—Foundation of lk»»ton—A Secret Itomaniat. 


After two previous failures, a fresh attempt to 
coloniso Massachusetts Bay was begun in 1623, 
and stimulated into active life by the zeal of a 
Puritan minister of the Church of Kurland, named 
White, the rector of Trinity Church, ill Dorchester. 
Many sea-faring jieople of that town were engaged 
in the New England fisheries; and White, knowing 
that they were often for months ii|ion the coast 
without means of worship or instruction, made 
proposals to the shipowners to establish in those 
distant regions a settlement where the mariners 
might have u home when not at sen, ami be at the 
Biimo time brought under the influence of religious 
training. It was also proposed that farming and 
limiting oiMTutions should be carried on, so as to 
make the little community Kolf.xup|M>rting; and 
with this view an unincorporated joint-stock asso¬ 
ciation was formed, under the name of the Dor¬ 
chester Adventurers, with a capital of .£3,000. 
In 1623 a number of men were sent out with live 
stock, together with various necessaries for prose¬ 
cuting a trade in dried fish ; but the colonists were 
ill-selected, and the attempt was a failure. Next 
year, tho Dorchester s|>eciilators acquired of the 
Now Plymouth jwople a piece of laud near Cape 
Anne, on the north side of Massachusetts Bay; 
and some sccedere from the older colony, who did 
not carry their Puritanism quite so far ns their 
former associates, were in 1625 requested by White 
and his friends to undertake tho conduct of the 
new plantation. Of these settlers the lender was 
one Roger Conant. a man of prudence and good 
character. The greater number of the colonists 
deserted in 1626 ; but Conant and three others 
remauied, removing to a more convenient place 
tW or four leagues to the south-west of Cape 
Anne. While White was maturing his plans at 
Dorchester, Roger Conant and the other three 
were laying the bases of the colony in America 
itself. The difficulties presented by the wilderness 
and the severe climate were, however, so great that 
even Connnt and his conqianions had at length 
resolved on returning when they received letters 
ireni White, saying that, if they would delay a 
little longer, he would procure them a jiatent, and 
send over colonists, provisions, and stores. Some 
Dissenters in Lincolnshire had formed a resolution 


of emigrating to America, in order that they might 
follow their consciences without |iereccutiou. This 
design was communicated to Hyiu|»atliiHora in lam- 
don and the western counties; but White np|*urH 
to have reckoned on tin* Lincolnshire enthusiast* 
for forming the nucleus of his plantation. In tho 
year 1627, the Plymouth Council sold to Sir Henry 
Roswell, Sir John Young, Thomas Soiithcot. John 
Humphreys, John Endicott, and Simon Whet- 
com lie, gentlemen, all that |mrt of New England 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, mid 
extruding three miles south of the river C'lmrlea 
and the Bay of Massachusetts, and the same dix- 
tancc north of every part of the river Merriiuuc, 
on terms similar to those which had lieen introduced 
into other charters. White soon obtained the CO- 
O|>eiatiou of |teraotiM interested in the spread of 
Puritan opinions, including some who still cherished 
their connection with the Church of England. 
Of the original purchasers, Sir Henry Roswell, Sir 
John Young, and Thomas Soiithcot, afterwards 
|iarte«l with their rights; the others retained their 
interest in the s|iecHlntion, together with a number 
of now proprietor, who wen* plans 1 on the same 
footing as the original shareholders. 

The |mtent given by the Plymouth Council con- 
fared considerable privileges on a large body of 
men ; but, lain# simply the grant of a private com- 
|Miiy, it was obviously insufficient to invest tho 
1 *° ten toes with any legal |iower of governing tho 
contemplated settlement when formed. The k|k*cu> 
latora therefore sought to obtain a Royal charter 
which should render their |M>.xition secure : and m 
this design they were aided by tho Earl of War¬ 
wick, Lord Dorehester (one of the Secretaries of 
State, ami in former yen re a hitter |»erxecutor of 
the Puritans), mid other gentlemen of high ]>ositiou. 

1 heir efforts, after much delay and considcmblo 
expense, were crowned with success; and on the 
4th of March. 1629. Charles I. granted a charter 
for planting the province of Massachusetts Bay, by 
which the adventurers were made a body coiqiomte 
and jiolitic, by the name of the Governor and Com- 
I«ny of the Massachusetts Bay, in New England. 
They were empowered to elect annually a Governor, 
Deputy-Governor, nnd eighteen Assistant*, to whom 
the executive power was committed; but the iiret 
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Governor ami Assistants were to U* nominated bv 
the Crown. Four times a year, or ofteiier if desired, 
a general assembly of the proprietors w;is to l*c 
Iioltl, at "hieh such laws might U* made as shonhl 
serin necessary •»* the good of the plantation. The 
assent of tin* King to these nets was not required 
bv any stipulation in the charter; but it was pro¬ 
vided that the laws to Is* jnvsnl should not ls» 
repugnant to the laws of Englaml. By the terms 
of this charter, the Company (the ln-ad-quarters of 
which were at London) was ]s-miittcd t.» tr.uisjiort 
to its American territories any |k*inoiis, whether 
English or foreigners, who desired go, were 
willing to Is'come lieges of the English monarch, 
and wero not S|*eciully disqualified. For liberty of 
conscience there was no guarantiee, either expressed 
or implied ; and, though not actually required, the 
Governor was em|H»wered to administer the oaths 
of supremacy and allegiance. In other respects, 
the position of the proprietors was good. They 
were cxcmpteil from all subsidies for seven years, 
as well ns from duties on goods. e\|*orted or im¬ 
ported, for twenty-one years, excepting the live |»er 
cent, custom on iuq>orts after the expiration of the 
seven yours; and they and their descendants were 
declared to be entitled to all the rights of natural- 
born subjects. 

The first body of settlers started in 1G2S. Two 
years previously, there had been a third attempt to 
jieople the bay, which lasted until uliout the time 
when White's recruits arrived in the territory as¬ 
signed them. A Captain Wollaston, together with 
some other gentlemen of good substance, and a great 
many sonants, made a settlement at a place now 
called Braintree, near the scene of the two former 
attempts. The speculation not turning out well, 
the captain and several of his conq»anions left for 
.Virginia ; whereupon, one of the shareholders, 
named Morton, a js-ttifogging lawyer of Furnival’s 
'Imr.vturncd out Wollaston’s representative, ami 
‘ croote^ya government of his own. Neal, the his¬ 
torian o^ New Englaml, sj^aks of these rebellious 
adventurers suffering themselves to be led into “all 
sorts of,debauchery and wickedness." It a|»pcars 
that, at nl place which they approjiriately called 
Merry Mo-lnt, they set up a MnyqK>lo, and danced 
round it—which was no great sin, except from tho 
Puritan jiint of view; that they drank strong 
liquors to such excess that they consumed ten 
pounds’ /worth in one morning—a statement the 
value of which cannot be estimated without knowing 
the number of drinkers; that they gambled, sang 
ribald songs, and led scandalous lives with the 
Indian women. They were doubtless on idle, 
thriftless set; and to support their extravagances 
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they sold fire-arms largely to the savages, and 
taught them how to use those weapons. This 
might have led to dangerous consequences; and 
the governors of the New Plymouth colony accord¬ 
ingly sent a messenger to Morton to expostulate 
with him, and to call his attention to the procla¬ 
mation of King James, forbidding any one to trade 
with the Indians in warlike stores. Morton replied 
by a defiance, and the Plymouth men then sent Cap¬ 
tain Stnudidi w ith a j*arty of soldiers to bring him 
dead or alive. Barricading himself in a house with 
some of hiscom|unions, Morton threatened to shoot 
his op|>onent; hut, coming out at the door shortly 
afterwards, with his piece in lux hand, he was dis- 
nrnud and seized hv Standish. The rest surrendered 
at discretion. Morton was sent to England, but 
afterwards returned to America, and died there. 
His revolt proved the ruin of Wollaston’s under¬ 
taking, in 1628. 

The superintendence of White’s colony was en¬ 
trusted to John Eudicott. He was accompanied 
by bis wife and children, and by a nuud>er of 
emigrants, who found C'onnnt and his three com¬ 
rades much winced by the hardships they had 
undergone. The new arrivals were themselves 
s|K*edily weakened by maladies incident to n change 
of climate, and to the trials of a wild and comfort¬ 
less lift-. Many deaths occurred, and it was found 
necessary to send to tho New Plymouth colony 
for a physician, who stayed with the sick people 
throughout the winter. Not long after tho arrival 
of Endicott's party, a small number |>enetrated by 
uncertain paths through the woods, and established 
themselves on the neck of land where tho city of 
Charlestown has since been built. Waste and 
desolate :*s the s|*ot then was, ic had already been 
discovered by on Englishman, who was found there 
living in a hovel. Further colonists were sent 
out from England in 1029, the enterprise exciting 
the liveliest sympathy on tLo part of dissenting 
ministers and their flocks. A fleet of six ships 
(including the Moujloirer) sailed from the Isle of 
Wight on the 1st of May, and conveyed to tho 
shores of the New World about three hundred and 
fifty men, women, and children, together with 
several horses, cows, gaits, and other animals, six 
pieces of cannon for a fort, muskets, pikes, drums, 
colours, and a large quantity of ammunition and 
provisions. Tho vessels arrived nt their place of 
destination on the 24th of June, and about a 
hundred of the emigrants proceeded to Charles¬ 
town, while the rest remained with Eudicott. 

The locality where Endicott and his followers 
were planted, had. by Conant and his companions, 
been called by its Indian name of Naumkcog; but 
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it was afterwards christened Salem, a Hebrew 
designation signifying Peace. The name was »d»- 
sequontly very ill borne out, for we shall find that 
some of the most painful incidents of early American 
history were connected with this town. There Is 
a Salem in Hindostan, and another in Pendn; 
but the Puritan settlers in Massachusetts Bay 
thought little of these, if they knew of them. 
Everything in then* young community was to take 
a Biblical tone and colour; and, as Salem was a 
Hebrew word, and expressed that kind of religious 
concord which they vainly hoped to establish in the 
wilderness, they conceived that no better title 
could be found for the little city which was to rise 
up under the shadow of primeval forest*. The 
Salem of Massachusetts is at the present day a 
small town and port of entry, the prosperity of 
which consists chiefly in its numerous manufac¬ 
tories. It had formerly a good foreign trade, but 
now does little in mercantile transactions, and jot*- 
Bents something of the melancholy ami forsaken air 
which belongs to all places that have seen better 
days. Nathaniel Hawthorne, who was a native of 
this city, and a descendant of one of tho original 
Puritan settlers, describes in his •* Scarlet Le tter " 
the dull, listless appearance of the place,—the flat, 
unvaried surface, the wooden tenements of homely 
fashion, tho long and lazy street stretching tin? 
wholo length of the peninsula on which the town 
is built, tho almost deserted wharf (submerge*! at 
high water), the infrequent Larks or brigs discharg¬ 
ing their cargoes, the decayed warehouses, and the 
lines and border* of unheeded grass which have 
sprung up about the buildings, and even between 
the stones in front of the Custom House itself, 
where tho novelist once hail a jwst. But Salem 
must always be an interesting place. For America, 
it is rather ancient. The shadow of the grave old 
Puritan spirit hangs over its weedy ways, and 
memories of a wild and mournful character arc 
associated with its name. 

The settlers at Salem lost no time in communi¬ 
cating with their brethren at New Plymouth as to 
the nature of their church discipline. After an 
interchange of ideas on this subject, the Salem 
colonists agreed with those of the older New 
England settlement on the forms most consonant 
with their conceptions of religious truth, and ac¬ 
cordingly appointed the Gth of August, 1629, for 
creating among themselves a church body similar 
to that which already existed in the more southern 
plantation, though the setting up of any such 
spiritual association was a violation of the charter 
under wluch they had emigrated, as being contrary 
to the laws of England. The church of New Ply. 


mouth was represented on the occasion by some of 
its own ministers ; and, after the day had Wen 
spent in fasting and prayer, thirty jM-rsons who 
desired to be of the communion publicly signified 
their assent to a confession of faith, and then signed 
a covenant, in which it was written :—“ Wo avouch 
the Lord to Ik? our God, and ourselves to be his 
People, in the truth and simplicity of our spirits. 
We give ourselves to the Lon I Jesus Christ and 
tho Word of his Grace, for the teaching, ruling, and 
sanctifying of us in matters of worship and con¬ 
versation, resolving to cleave unto him alone for 
life and glory, and to reject all contrary ways, 
canons, and constitutions of men in worship. Wo 
promise to walk with our brethren with all watch¬ 
fulness and tenderness, avoiding jealousies and 
suspicions, backbitings, censuring*, provokiligs, 
secret risings of spirit against them ; but in all 
offences to follow the rule of our I-ord Jesus Christ, 
and to bear and forbear, give and forgive, as lie lias 
taught US.” They also promised that they would 
do nothing to tho olfeiice of the church ; that they 
would not. in th«' congregation, lx- forward in show¬ 
ing their own gifts in s|K-aking or in raising objec¬ 
tions; that they would not discover tin* weaknesses 
or failing* of their brethren ; that they would study 
the advancement of the Gospel in all truth and 
pence, without slighting their sister churches, but 
using the counsel of those churches when need 
should lx*; that they would promote the good ol tho 
Indians; that they would carry themselves in all law¬ 
ful oL-diouccto those who were over them in church 
or commonwealth; that they would shun idleness 
as the banc of any state; and that they would not 
deal hardly or oppivssinyly with any one. Finally, 
they undertook to teach their children and ser¬ 
vants, to the I test of their ability, the knowledge of 
God and of Ills will, so that they also might servo 
him ; and these promises, they expressly declared, 
they made not by any strength of their own, but by 
tin* I.o,xl Christ, whose blood they desired might 
sprinkle their covenant made in his name. • 

Tills general confession of principles being agreed 
upon, a pastor, a teacher, and a ruling elder of 
the new church were chosen, and ipialiticd for 
their offices by imposition of hands of a few of 
the brethren appointed to that work. Dissen¬ 
sion soon arose. It lias been seen • that somo 
of the colonists were memliers of tho Church 
of England, though belonging to that section 
which inclined towards the views of the Sepa¬ 
ratists, and was usually called Puritanical. Dr. 
Cotton Mather relates that when tho emigrants 
of 1629 were off tho Land’s End, their pastor, 
Francis Higginson (who had been driven from 
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the Anglican Church for liis opinions), said to 
his Hock, as the cl ill's of the oh I country dwindled 
from their view.—“We ill iu*t say. as the Scpn- 
vatists wmv wont to say at their leaving of 
England, • Faivwdl. Babylon! farewell, Rome!' 
But wo will say. * Fan-well, «loar England ! Fare¬ 
well, the Church of Cod in England, and all the 
Christian friends there!’ We do not go to New 
England as separatists from the Church of England, 
though we cannot hut se| smite from the corruptions 
in it. But we go to practise the |>ositive part of 
church reformation, *nd to propagate the Gospel in 
America.” • Some who held opinions of this nature 
objected to the non-employment of the Book of 
Common Prayer by the others, to the administration 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper without the usual 
ceremonies, and to other matters. They accord¬ 
ingly held religious meetings of their own, in har¬ 
mony with the usages of the Anglican Church. A 
great deal of angry bickering ensued, and in the 
end the chief objectors were violently seized and 
sent back to England, in accordance with certain 
general directions issued by the Company. They 
were charged with endeavouring to raise a mutiny; 
but their rehellion appears to have consisted in 
nothing more tliun a desire to follow their own 
forms of worship with as much freedom os the 
Nonconformist* followed theirs. The incident would 
hardly U* worth recording, were it not» singular 
comment on the visionary hopes with which the 
settlement was formed. New England was to be a 
species of religious Utopia. All the colonists were 
to live in brotherhood, and to worship God accord¬ 
ing to their own consciences. No tyrannical Act 
of Conformity or of Supremacy, no unconstitutional 
High Commission Court, was to lord it over the 
minds of men. The infant community was indeed 
to be submissive in all things to the Word of God ; 
but then every one was to lie at liberty to interpiet 
for himself what the Wool of God meant. Such 
was the dream which had been dreamt by the 
sluggish canals of Leyden, in many English towns 
and villages, and on the broad Atlantic between 
shore and shore. The first contact with the reali¬ 
ties of actual government dispelled the illusion. 
The Puritans were not true to their own principles. 
The history of their domination in New England 
shows that they repeatedly contradicted that great 
doctrine of religious liberty, the violation of which 
at home had made them martyrs and exiles. The 
tine promises of their covenant were forgotten as 

• Mather's Magnolia Chrfati Americana: or. the Ecde« 
Mtkal History of Sew England. Book 111.. Tart I!., «**!*• 
London. 1702.-The authority of Mather, however. i» not 
regarded as very excellent. 


soon :ls uttered. They desired uniformity as 
much as Laud himself; only it was uuifonnity iu 
favour of their own interpretation of Scripture. It 
is clear that they would tolerate the Church of 
England no luoiv than the Church of Rome. Liter 
hi in their history, they quarrelled with various 
forms of dissent ; and at all times they showed that 
the spirit of dictation was stronger in them than 
the spirit of freedom. This will invariably be the 
case where men make their own opinions an infalli¬ 
ble standard. As the Puritans would not allow 
to others that liberty of judgment which they had 
asserted for themselves, every little colonial com¬ 
munity set up for its own Pope, and persecution 
followed as the bitter fruit of relf-contmdictory 
principles, and of the striving of old ideas with new. 

At this |»crio*l the settlers at Massachusetts 
Ray had very slight ]towers of self-government. 
The Coin|Miiy of proprietor* in England had deter¬ 
mined that the local authorities should consist of a 
Governor and thirteen counsellor*, of whom eight 
were ap|K>intcd by the corporation in the parent 
country, three were named by those eight, and the 
remaining two were to be chosen by the colonists 
themselves. The terms of this constitution wore 
sent over by the emigrants who left the Isle of 
Wight on the 1st of May, 1029 ; and these pilgrims 
to the distant wild* also conveyed with them in¬ 
structions to Endicott with respect to the savages. 
If, according to these directions, the Indians pre¬ 
tended u right of inheritance to all or any part of 
the lands granted in the Company's patent, the 
colonists were to endeavour to purchase their title, so 
that the least scruple of intrusion might be avoided. 
It was to be particularly and publicly insisted on 
that no wrong or injury should be offered to the 
native*—an injunction which was fairly observed. 
The Puritans of Salem were always ready to ivmt 
any attack that might be made on them ; but they 
forbore from outraging the comparatively feeble 
tribes by whom they were surrounded. A good 
deal of land was rendered desolate by the pestilence 
to which allusion lias before been made ; and it was 
no difficult matter to |*er*unde the Indians, by a few 
gifts, to renounce their title to territories winch 
their failing numbers did not suffice to populate. 

In all new colonies, this question of the abori¬ 
gines and their rights is a difficulty of a very per¬ 
plexing kind. It lias often been evaded— often 
been made an excuse for violence and disregard of 
natural justice. Civilised men are generally in¬ 
clined to assume, with a facile readiness which is 
prompted and quickened by self-interest, that their 
fficient warrant for disposscss- 


greater powers are su. . 

ing a savage race, and for seizing on their land* 
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without even the offer of compensation. The career 
of Spain in the New World is a record of cruel 
spoliation and tyranny, carried fo ‘' y™" , ’> r 
methods the most remorseless for objects the most 
sordid. The colonial history of England is likewise 
full of melancholy chapters, in which tin* rise of 
new communities of civilised men is seen side by 
side with the extermination of wretched lmrU.riuii*. 


motives, and too hastily inferred an *\il design 
from words or ac tioiiK which they did not rightly 
comprehend. On the other Inunl, it must not l« 
forgotten that, while some of the Indian tril.es 
wero Kiiic n lv friendly, others were wholly,irrecon- 
cilable to the )ireMence of the stranger, and omitted 
no «*j»|n»rtunity of plotting the destruction of the 
white nice which had shown itself so vastly sii|s rior 







whom a more humane and considerate policy might 
have raised to higher levels. The settlers in New 
England arc less blameable in this respect than 
many of their countrymen. They may at "times 
have been too suspicious and too arrogant. 
Assuredly it cannot be said that their mode of 
dealing with the Indians was very successful. But 
at any rate they did not act towards them as 
pirate^ It is probable enough that, from imperfect 
acquaintance with the language and customs of 
the natives, they sometimes misunderstood their 


to the old nomadic population of the prairie and 
the forest. Wlnli civilised |>eoplc encamp on the 
borders of savagery, they must often tight for their 
existence against sudden inclusions of the jealous 
power they have displaced. But they are in a 
better moral ]>osition for such encounters if they 
have first of all established themselves on a clear 
ground of right, by recognising the claims of tho 
original possessors of tho soil. This was done in 
the case of Massachusetts by a scrupulous observ¬ 
ance of tbc injunction just mentioned, not to occupy 
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lands without previou'lv |««vl):i>iiy a title from 
tin* Indian tril**% which hold them. 

Tin* colonists. ilr'iuvw of ivinf.Hving their small 
community, circulated among tin* Nonconformists of 
England certain >t i tell lent' of their objects in going 
to Am rica, tinii coin lit ion in tin* wilderness. the 
iiaiuivof tin* country, ami tin* |>ns|nvt< which the 
new plantation hold out to all win* w«*uld escape 
jHT'i eution at home, ami s|*vud the principles of 
Oalvini'in abroad. A description of New Euglaml 
by Francis iiigginsoii. who dual of the rigours of 
the climate during the first winter, was printed in 
London, and ran through three editions in a few 
months. Another exposition was privately circu¬ 
lated among tin* Puritans, and a large number of 
enthusiast* became inllamcd with the desire of 
propagating tlmir views in America. Several 
gontl-iuoii of fortune and intellectual culture, re¬ 
siding at Cambridge, and holding stock in the Massa¬ 
chusetts Company. agreed to join die settlement, on 
condition that the government of the colony should 
be transferred to themselves, mid to other memN*rs 
of the Company who should take up their abode in 
the lands newly planted. Matthew Crndock. the 
Governor of tin* corporation, was well inclined to 
this plan ; and. the .piestioii having Iwii fully de¬ 
bated for two days in a court of the pmprietot*, it 
was nn -niim»u>lv resolved that the government and 
charter should U* shift»*d from London to Salem, 
if it might be done legally. Some days later—on 
the Siith of SepteinW. 1020—n committee was 
formed to take counsel's advice ns to whether such 
n coni'- were p. rmi"ible. It would appear that 
the opinion thus sought w.v* favourable to the con¬ 
templated measure. for the transfer eventually took 
place, while to the nu-mb r* of the corporation who 
remained in England a share in the trading-stock 
and protits of the t ompinv was reserved fora period 
of seven years. The legality of any such transfer 
was questioned at a later period. but for the present 
it passed unchallenged. Massachusetts thus ole 
tained a more authoritative local govemuient than 
it iH,.* .e'sed la-fore ; but the colonists w*di. re¬ 
ceived no |K»wers of self-rule. The managing Iwdy 
of the coi*|-oration was transferred from England to 
America—that was all. 

The n< w Governor of the fomi-any, elects by 
the general curt of proprietors to pioeecd with 
other; to Massa.hus.-tts Bay. wa' John W inihiop. 
a man of gnat and .leserved distinction m the 
earlv history of English. America. He «* lj« 
*on of Adam Winthrup. of Groton u. .Sutlolk. 
Where h« was born in 13*5. His education was 
that of a lawyer, «n l it L »A\ (‘bough the state¬ 
ment is diilicult of belief) that the gravity ot bus 


character recommended him to the position of 
justice of the jieace when only eighteen years of 
age. at which time he had certainly been married 
a year. The interest he took in the Massachusetts 
plantation was so great that he threw the whole 
of his moderate fortune into the undertaking. 
Himself a member of the Church of England, ho 
was neverthele.'S a Puritan in his theological views. 
Though naturally a man of mild ami benevolent 
character, he was liable to lie swayed by other*, 
and, while under corporate influence, could ho as 
bigoti*»l and unjust as |»ersoiis of less amiability. 
A tinge of sujieistition colouml bis religious views, 
and in |mlitics his position was somewhat hesi¬ 
tating. He 'was a Royalist rather than a 
Re| mhlienii—a thinker who inclined more to aris¬ 
tocratic than to democratic forms of government, 
but who desired to sec the principles of freedom 
extended, and the welfare of .the ]*coplo secured. 
This able ma 11 was subsequently joined in New 
England by his son. John Winthrop the Younger, 
then nhont twenty-five years of ngi—another hero 
of American colonisation. A short time befor. the 
transfer of the Mnssachnsetts government from 
London to Salem, the son had written to the mtlior 
from the family seat in Suffolk:—"l shall call that 
niv country where I may most glorify God. and 
enjoy the presence of my dearest friends. There¬ 
fore herein I submit invself to God's vill »>id 
you 1*8. and dedicate myself to Go-1 mid the Company, 
with the whole endeavours both of lmdyiiiul blind." 


By the close of 1G30, from n thousand to fifteen 
hundred emigrants (male mid female) had been 
conveyed in seventeen vessels to the teiritorics of 
the Massachusetts Company. A few days after 
the ciulfctrkution of the liret detachment, in April, 
a |mpcr, previously drawn up. it is wiid. '»>’ Mr. 
White of Dorchester, was put forth on behalf of 
the emigrants. It was entitled ** The Huuiblo 
Request of His Majesty’s Loyal Subjects, tho 
Governor mid Company lately gone for New 
England, to the rest of their Brethren in and 
of the Churel. of England, for the obtaining of 
their Prevent, and the removal of Suspicions mid 
Misconstructions of their Intciitiuiis." The terms 
of this document are noteworthy, as -‘hawing tlmt 
the leaders of the new emigration were not pro¬ 
fessedly aiiiinate-1 by any hostility to the Englw» 
Church or State. They acknowledged that such 
hois* and pari ns they had obtained in tbe common 
salvation they had received in her \wou>. «}»* 
sucked in from her b,vasts. They blessed God foi 
their .rentage and education ns numUni 
same body. They entreated the revere.al fa hem 
and brethren of that Church to recommend them 
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to the mercies of God in tlicir prayers, as a religious 
community springing out of the bowels of the older 
one. “ For you are not ignorant,” they continued, 

•• that the Spirit of Gel stirred up the A|wdle 
Paul to make a continual mention of the Church 
of Philippi, which was a colony from Rome. La t 
the same spirit, wo beseech you, put you in mind, 
that are the Lord's remembrancers, to pray for us 
without ceasing. And what goodness you shall 
extend to us, in this or any other Christian kind¬ 
ness, we, your brethren in Christ, shall Jalsiur to 
repay in what duty WO are, or shall I**, able to 
perform ; promising, so far ns God shall enable us, 
to give him no rest on your bchalfs ; wishing our 
heads and hearts may be fountains of tears for 
your everlasting welfare, when we shall l*c in our 
poor cottages in the wilderness, overshadowed with 
the spirit of supplication, through the manifold 
necessities and tribulations which may not alto¬ 
gether unexpectedly, nor wo hoj* unprofitably, 
befall us." The subsequent acts of these emigrants 
were certainly not in harmony with this declara¬ 
tion. They would receive no one ns a minister 
without newly ordaining him according to their 
own ceremonies; they excluded all semblance of 
episcopal government from their church order ; and 
they expelled those of their number who desired to 
live in communion with the Church of England. 
It is evident that they had from the liist resolved 
to follow a totally different path from that of the 
Episcopalians. 

Governor Wintlirop and his com|KUiions arrived 
at Salem in the summer of 1030. They were them- 
reives in a sickly state, and found the colonists 
who wore already established there in no 1 tetter 
condition. Many had died during the previous 
winter; the rest were weak and spiritless; and so 
grent was the scarcity of food that they eagerly de¬ 
manded ficsh supplies of the new-comer*. One 
division of the emigrants settled at Charlestown; 
another chose a place at the bottom of Massachu¬ 
setts Bay, which they called Dorchester. But 
wherever they went, ill-health pursued them. In 
the first six months of their sojourn more than two 
hundred died. As Decondicr advanced, the im¬ 
perfect shelter of booths and tents added greatly to 
their hardships; for Massachusetts, though lying in 
tho same degree of latitude as the north of S|«in, 
is in winter much more inclement than England, 
owing to its greater ex|>osurc to the northern 
teas. A failure of provisions ensued, and the 
colonists were compelled to seek assistance of the 
settler* at New Plymouth. At one time they 
lived mainly on mussels and clams picked up on the 
fiea-sliore when tho tide was low; on ground-nuts 
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and acorns. Governor Wintlirop meted out tho 
public food with the utmost frugality ; but it was 
almost exhausted when, on the fitli of I'Vbninrv, 
1031, a ship arrived from England with the stores 
that were so much iunil.il. During the whole of 
that trying time, tin* colonists, with a few exceptions, 
never once hist la-ail, or faith, or Hie spirit of self- 
reliance. AI nut a hundred, some of whom be- 
longed to the 1 mard of Assistants, did indeed dcW.-rt 

the infant settlement, and return I.. Ktiiivd by 

the prospects of famine which spread liefore them. 
But the greater nnndier remuim-d, and op|s»wd 
brave hearts to tin* utmost turlmleiice of Nature. 
Their meetings for worship were held in tin* o|s*ii 
fields; for they had no buildings, even of the indent 

kind, sufficiently large to hold their ..gregarious. 

Their daily lives were sjmmiI in toil, and prayer, and 
meditation. Death was fiiipiently in their midst; 
deprivation was the rule of their existence ; danger 
lay imiuud them in the shadowy finest—tie* blind 
lurking-place of Indian warrioi*. Yet they held 
on through all, in the assured eolivietion that their 
work was of (I«mI. and must lunls stand. \\ ill* 
tlirop wiuto to his wife that In* did not rc|**nt of 
his coming ; that he would not have altered his 
course even had he foreseen all his alllietioiis; and 
that he had never had more content of mind than 
he enjoyed in the wilds of Massachusetts. 

Some manifestations of a hostile disposition on 
the jurt of the Indians gave additional trouble to 
the scttlcra in the first days of t heir enterprise, t bio 
of the tliltcs talked of driving out the English, and 
would probably have made mi attempt of this nature 
had it not liccii weakened by a violent epidemic 
of suiall-|M>x, which greatly thiiuitil its number*. 
The cmigmiits assisted these miserable creature* 
with medicine and other comforts, and fairly pur¬ 
chased of them the several tracts of laud which 
were required for the plantation. This conciliated 
the natives, ami the fear of a umssaciv gradually 
|Kisscd away. The colony, however, givw but 
slowly. During the whole of IG3I, only ninety 
new-comcra arrived to till the gap caused by tho 
defection of the hundred in 1U30. Two hundred 
and fifty followed in IG3"J; but tho colony required 
replenishment in a much greater degree. Thomas 
Dudley, the Deputy-Governor of Massachusetts, 
a man of melancholy and rigid tcni]«cmm**nt, who 
from an early date nqiented that he had com¬ 
mitted himself to tin* hazards and discomforts of n 
solitary land, wrote home in a discouraging stmin. 
Men in England saw befoi'e them tho uncertainties 
of a hard, dreary, and jierilous life, and preferred 
to remain where they might indeed suffer many 
privations, but where they could at any rate fed 
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safo from the v:ipu* •• -nger* of the itn|ienotrablo 
forest, the uncultured d-« ri. tin- gloomy orthreatful 
OCKin, and tin* remorse!*—- 

Towards tin* latter end of H»30. tli«- town of 
Roston. destined in tine* to lieeome «mk* of the most 
f.nuous cities of fin* l’n»**-l States, W;is founded liy 
s« part of tin* colony of Ciiurh-stowu. who removed 
to a narrow |n*iuiimiI • on tin* southern side of 
Massachusetts Ray. which appeared to them more 
coiuinodhmsly situated t »r trade and commerce 
than any other locality they had examined. The 
Indian name of the |>l •• •• was Shawmut— a wool 
indicating the presence «•:' numerous springs. The 
colonists originally guv*- it the designation of Tri¬ 
mountain. from thivc ! *fty hills in the vicinity ; 
and it is said to have In -ii afterwards called Roston 
in compliment to the I Jew .John Cotton, a clergy¬ 
man of Boston in Lincolnshire, who emigrated to 
Massaehusetts. wheiv his inHueiice U-caine so great 
that he was styled the |Kitriutvh of New England. 
The land was already in |»*>s>o.sion of an Epis- 
copal minister, who. having sh-pt in a hovel on 
this point of land, alleged a pro|**rty in the whole 
|M*niusula ; but his elaim. pre|s»sterons as it seems 
to have lioen, was liought off. This individual, 
as Dr. Mather records, was a gentleman of very 
independent humour: for he would never join any 
of the colonial religious l—lies. Kiving that as lie 
had come from England Iwuwe he did not like 
the Lord Bishops, so lie could not join the local 
churches. Iiccause lie would not Ik* under the Lord 
Brethren : a remark which, taken in conjunction 
with the course of ecclesiastical history in that 
settlement, proves him to have been, in such 
matters, one of the most sensible men then in 
Massachusetts. His name deserves to Is* com¬ 
memorated : it was Blaxton. That we should bear 
no more of him is matter of regret. 

Among the minor incidents of these times was an 
attempt on the part of the Roman Catholics to gain 
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a footing in the little Puritan colony of Massa¬ 
chusetts. Sir Christopher Gardiner, a Knight of 
Jerusalem, and a member of the same family as 
that of the celebrated Bishop of Queen Mary’s 
reign, made hisap|iearanee in New England in 1632, 
calling himself a Puritan, and alleging that, after 
hav ing travelled over the greater part of the world, 
he d«*sirvd to spend the remainder of his days in 
retirement in the west. Soon after his arrival, he 
enmmitted a misdemeanour, and. Hying from justice, 
t«»*>k refuge among the Indians of Plymouth colony. 
A proclamation was issued hv the Governor of Mas¬ 
sachusetts (Wiuthrop), ottering a reword to those 
who should apprehend him ; and he was ultimately 
surprised and seized by some Indians, after a sharp 
contest. Under his pillow, in the house where he 
slept, was found a little pocket-book, containing 
memoranda which showed that he had recently 
U-cii converted to Romanism. He was sent hack 
to England, where he joined with Sir Ferdinamlo 
Gorges. Captain Maaou, and others, in a petition to 
the King against the colonial authorities. Tho 
cause was heard licfore the Privy Council, and 
resulted in a reprimand to the inditionors, and iu 
the publication of an order, dated from Whitehall, 
January l'Jtli. 1633, promising that his Majesty 
would not only maintain the liberties and privi¬ 
leges already granted to the New England planta¬ 
tion*. but would supply anything farther that 
might tend to tin* good government, prosperity, 
anil comfort of those colonists. The summary dis¬ 
missal from Massachusetts of this wandering knight 
was far more justifiable than that of the adherent* 
of the Church of England. Gardiner came as tho 
secret emissary of a Church which the colonists 
had every reason to dreiul. His object was to plot 
and undermine the State by dishonourable pre¬ 
tences and fraudulent assumptions. Such a man nr 
a traitor, and has no right to complain if the com¬ 
munity against which he conspires casts him forth. 
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W.THO. T loss of time, the Massachusetts oolomsts 
Itegan to lay the basis of their commonwealth. 
Several courts consisting of the Governor, the 


Deputy-Governor, and the Assistants appomted by 
charter, were held at Charlestown. In the year o 
Winthrop's arrival-1630-a great many laws and 
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ordinances were passed; provision was made for 
tho clergy; civil officers were appointed, and 
severe punishments were decreed against evil-doers. 
During that year, and long after, whipping was 
freely resorted to; but this infliction was performed 
with due regard to the protection of the criminal 
from individual caprice or malice. Tints, one of 
the Assistants, Sir Richard Saltonstall, was lined 
five pounds for whipping two pontons without the 
presence of another Assistant. Justice was im¬ 
partially administered; for on one occasion the 
former Governor, John Eudicott, licing charged 
with striking a man, was amerced in forty shillings, 
though he npiieavs to have received considerable 
provocation. That tho emigrants were not all 
saints is evident from the fact that it was found 
necessary to seize a large quantity of strong waters, 
which had been sold to servants to such an extent 
as to cause “ muck disorder, drunkenness, and mis¬ 
demeanour." One man was whipjied for fowling 
on the Sabbath ; another for stealing a loaf of 
bread ; another for striking an overseer " when lie 
came to give him correction for idleness in his 
master’s work;" another for uttering scandalous 
•peechee against the court. Thomas Gray was 
ordered to quit the colony within a certain term, 
on account of "divers things objected against him." 
John Goulbum and three others were sentenced to 
be whipped and set in the stocks for committing 
a felony. Adultery was punished with death, 
and the chastity of Indian women was protected 
by severe penalties against those who tempted 
it. We rend of a caso of sux|>ccted incon- 
tincncy, and of persons possessing cards, dice, 
and gambling tables, which they were ordered 
to destroy forthwith, on pain of punishment* 
Amongst the most honourable of these edicts were 
those which required compensation to be made to 
Indiuns for wrongs done to them by the settlers. 

The coni|>OHitioii of the colonial governing liody 
was altered several times in the early years of the 
plantation. In 1030 the number of freemen was 
largely increased, and, legislation by so unwieldy a 
body being found difficult, it war. determined to 
hand over a good deal of power to the chief officers 
of the commonwealth. For the future, therefore, 
the freemen were to elect only the Assistants; the 
latter were to elect the Governor and Deputy- 
Governor from their own number, and the select 
body thus created was alone.to have the power of 
making laws, and choosing those who were to 
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execute them. This, however, was soon found to 
l»e too oligarchical a system; and in 1631 the 
freemen reserved to themselves the right, if they 
cared to exercise it, of making annual change* in 
the magistracy. At the same time it wax decreed 
that thenceforth no one should In; admitted to the 
freedom of the ImxIv ]>olitie, or In- entitled to any 
share in the government, or Is? capable of acting 
as a magistrate or serving as a juryman, but such 
as were mends-rs of some one of the churches 
within the limits of the colony. All tla-so 
cluirelies, it must 1 m? rcineiiil*cred, were congre¬ 
gations professing the Siime theological views ; so 
that every Christian community but one was j«t- 
mancntly excluded from any xliaro in the manage, 
incut of tin? State or the privileges of citizens. 
Such a provision laid the Imikcs of a very extreme 
form of tyranny. The micro of the colony were 
Calvinists ; ami it wax put of their creed that those 
whom God had from all eternity elected to save, 
were, by a mysterious inward monition, conscious 
of their own stale of grace (which was in no degree 
a fleeted by their acts, whatever those might be), 
and that to such s|M*cially-favoured beings the 
government of commonwealths wax of right con¬ 
signed. Pretensions of this character are equally 
lieyond proof and licyoiid refutation. But it is 
obvious that, if admitted, they are fatal to the 
most elementary liberties. They differ in no es 
scntial resjiect from the claim of the Divine-right 
monarch, who nays that, by some internal evidence 
wholly incommunicable to anybody else, and cer¬ 
tainly not at all visible on the face of things, he 
knows that he is invested with a siqieriiutural com- 
mission to disjiose of other iiicii'k lives and goods. 
The Puritans of Massachusetts reached at one 
liouml the utmost altitudes of spiritual des]iotHiii. 
Tlie arrogant Chureliman Laud asserted no more 
for the hierarchy to which ho belonged. The Pu|>c 
himself makes no greater demand on the submission 
and the credulity of men. 

Mr. Palfrey, in excusing, if not actually defend¬ 
ing, tho action of the Massachusetts Puritans, says 
that, "by charter from the English Crown, tiio 
land was theirs ns against all other civilised people," 
and that " they bad a right to choose according to 
their own rules the associates who should help them 
to occupy and govern it." But neither the chart, r 
nor the patent conferred on them any right to ret 
up independent churches, and to make agreement 
with their tenets the exclusive foundation of civil 
rights. On the contrary, the charter appears to 
have assumed that the emigrants were members of 
the Church of England, ns indeed many of them 
were, though of that section which desired reform ; 
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it authorised the administration to freemen of the 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and it forbade 
all laws and ordinances repugnant to the laws of 
England, which, so far from giving any privileges 
to Dissent, did not even allow its existence. The 
Puritans of Massachusetts, therefore, in setting 
up such a test of citizenship, acted illegally as 
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two men, to ap|>car at the next Court of Assistants, 
an«l concert a plan for a puldic treasury. This, it 
is true, did not in terms do away with the li¬ 
tigious qualification, or disqualification ; hut every 
extension of the elective principle is a guarantee 
of future lil*erti«*x. 

While these changes were being made, the rulers 
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well as unjustly. Fortunately, however, there 
wore other influences at work, which mode¬ 
rated, though they could not entirely neutralise, 
the mischievous fanaticism of the leading colonists. 
The rank and file of the settlers brought out with 
them from England ideas of political freedom which 
asserted themselves in spite of all drawbacks. It 
was agreed at a General Court held in 1G32 that 
the Governor and Deputy, as well as the Assist- 
ants, should be annually chosen by the whole body 
of freemen ; and at the same time each town (of 
which there were now many) was oidered to depute 


of the colony entered into friendly relations will, 
the Indians, many of whose tril.es solicited English 
assistance against their enemies. A great warrior 
of the Narragnnsetts was hospitably received by 
Governor Winthrop, and attended a sermon to¬ 
gether with the regular congregation. Intercourse 
was also carried on with the settlers at New Ply¬ 
mouth. In Octol*r, 1C32, Winthrop, and the 
pastor of Boston, Mr. Wilson, travelled on foot 
from the south shore of Boston harbour to the 
capital of the older colony. There they were cor¬ 
dially received and gravely feasted, with abundance 
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»•! preaching ami oilier religious exercises. The 
lit's.t troubles of the Massachusetts colony were by 
this time overcome. Two hundred additional 
emigrants arrived in one ship in 1033. and the 
settlors Itcgan to require more convenient |>owers 
of legislation. In 1031. the freemen, by some pre¬ 
vious concert, the precise natuiv of which does not 
appear in any existing record, determined to meet 
by deputies- not merely for the assessment of 
taxes, as by the rule of 1032, but for general 
purposes. Accordingly, at the fifth General Court 
held in Massachusetts, twenty-four |>crsons, dele¬ 
gated by eight towns, iq>|«-ured, charged to consider 
such matters as should l*e brought forward for dis¬ 
cussion. The advocates of the existing state con¬ 
tended that this was a violation of the charter, and 
argued that, if all the freemen could not assemble, 
the chief |*owcr lay with the Assistants. In vain, 
however, was this view put forward. In vain 
also, about the same time, did the Rev. Mr. Cotton, 
with the tendency common amongst fanatics to 
Mip|H>rt arbitrary authority, endeavour to impress 
on his congregation that the right of an honest 
magistrate to his place was like tliat of a proprietor 
to his freehold ; that is to say, it was indefeasible. 
The freemen, who now amounted to not far short 
of four hundred. |persisted in their determination to 
he masters of the State, and. as an assertion of 
their power, elected Dudley ns their Governor, in 
place of Winthrop. On this occasion the ballot 
was introduced for the first time in the colony, 
instead of election by show of hands. It was like¬ 
wise settled that the whole of the freemen should 
be convened only for the election of the Magistrates, 
and that the ordinary work of legislation should be 
performed by deputies chosen by the several towns, 
acting in concert with the executive officers of the 
colony—a reform rendered necessary by the great 
increase in the number of freemen, and by the fact 
of their being scattered over a wide extent of 
country. Much agitation had !«*en caused by an 
attempt on the part of the Assistants to levy 
taxation by their own exclusive authority, and by 
their lavish giants of land; and it was found ex¬ 
pedient to a (firm that none but the immediate 
representatives of the |>eople should «lis|»ose of 
lands or raise money. A true commonwealth was 
beginning to issue out of the chaos of colonisation 
by a commercial body ; yet it can hardly be denied 
that this was only by an evasion of the regulations 
enjoined by the charter. Such an evasion, how¬ 
ever. was natural, an., even inevitable. A political 
state cannot long be controlled by rules applicable 
to a small corporation of shareholders in a joint- 
stock s|>e.-ii! »ti mi. Larger interests must of neces¬ 


sity arise, and be dealt with after a broader fashion. 
That the change should have taken place so early 
in Massachusetts is a singular proof of the quick¬ 
ness with which habits of self-government spring 
up on American soil. 

It was not to be expected that the rulers of the 
mother country would long |>eniiit the colonists to 
go on quietly in their own course. For a little 
while, indeed, Charles I. and his advisers seem 
to have been indifferent to what passed in New 
England. They probably thought it a convenient 
thing that there should be waste regions far away 
on the other side of the Atlantic, where trouble¬ 
some Puritans felt content to bury themselves, and 
to cease from vexing princes and prelates. The 
Order in Council of January 19th, 1G33, to which 
reference was made at the close of last chapter, 
was conceived in a friendly spirit towards the Mas¬ 
sachusetts settlers ; and Governor Winthrop, in his 
work on New England, avers that on that occasion 
the King told his counsellors that it was not his 
intention to ini)>osc the ceremonies of the Church 
of England on the colonists, as lie was aware that 
it was for freedom in such things that tho planta¬ 
tion was formed. But this feeling was not likely 
to last. Charles and his Ministers had penetra¬ 
tion enough to see what might in time come of such 
experiments. 

After the death of Abbot, who leant somewhat to 
wards the PuriUn party, Laud, in August, 1633, 
liccame Archbishop of Canterbury, and his influence 
over the King was always exerted in the niostar- 
bitrnrv directions. The New England provinces 
were not long in feeling this. An Order in Council 
was published in February, 1034, setting forth that 
•• the Board is given to understand of the frequent 
transportation of great nutnbew of Iris Majesty* 
subjects out of this kingdom to the plantation 
New England, amongst whom divers peraons, known 
to b# ill-affected, discontented not only with ci'i 
but ecclesiastical government here, arc obs ® n 
to resort thither, whereby such confusion an ■ 
traction is already grown there, especially in P° 
of religion, as, beside the ruin of the sai P 
tion. cannot but highly tend to the scanda bot 
Church and State here." The Council therefore 
commanded the detention of certain ships 
lying in the Thames, ready to set sail 
England. It also reqnimd the attendance of UK 
masters of those vessels, with a list of ' llc 
in each, and the production of the 
Massachusetts Company by Matthew 
Governor of that body. With 
point, the reply was simple and direct. ^ of 

had gone to America when the governing 1 
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the corporation were transferred thither. Severn! 
steps, however, were temporarily detained; and, 
before being suffered to depart, the masteix were 
required to give bonds to cause all person* on lxx.nl 
their vessels who should “ blaspheme, or profane 
the holy name of God," to lx? severely punished ; to 
cause the prayers contained in the Rook of Common 
Prayer to be read twice a day in presence of all the 
passengers; to receive aboard no isissenger not 
certified, by the oflicera of the |*»rt of embarkation, 
to have taken the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy; and to signify, upon their (the masters’) 
return to England, the names of all the ]»rson* 
who Imd been carried, with their proceeding* in 
relation to the foregoing articles. These lionds 
were cancelled about a year after; but the mea¬ 
sures of the Privy Council, in the meanwhile, put 
a check on emigration, and constituted a note of 
warning to the colonists that their |>osition of vir¬ 
tual independence would not be suffered to remain 
unquestioned. 

Following out the policy of previous years, the 
Massachusetts settlers next demanded of their 
officials a written constitution. It was a reason¬ 
able demand, which could not with decency have 
been refused ; and a commission was accordingly 
appointed in 1635 to frame a species of Magna 
Cliartn or Bill of Rights. In the composition of 
this important document, the clergy as well as the 
.’aity were consulted ; and the Rev. Mr. Cotton, 
actuated by sentiments which were at that time 
common among the Puritans, insisted that the 
province should be governed by the law* of Moses 
—a body of ordinances having in many respects a 
local character, and being marked by the influences 
of a primitive and imperfect civilisation. To 
some extent he succeeded, and the laws of New 
England were long celebrated for their severe 
ami rigid character. But the |>opulnr |x>wor 
was constantly, and on the whole beneficially, exer¬ 
cised. Tlie General Courts secured to themselves, 
in 1634, the right of decreeing their own dissolu¬ 
tion ; and they controlled the judicial |K>wer of the 
Magistrates by an order that no one should be con¬ 
demned to death or to banishment unless by the 
action of those Courts, or by the verdict of a jury. 
They also drew up a form of oath to bo taken by 
the freemen, the remarkable feature of which is 
that it prescribes allegiance to the local Govern¬ 
ment, but says nothing whatever of allegiance to 
the King of England. The colony, indeed, seems 
to have been quite united in its views with regard 
to the old country, for the Assistants had shortly 
before enjoined an oath which was equally silent 
with respect to the monarch at Whitehall; but 


amongst themselves there was considerable contest 
for authority. For ten years—from 1G34 to Hill 

_tl,«- relative |lowers of the Assistants and ol 

the Deputies wen? in somewhat angry dispute. 'I he 
two liodies sal together in convention ; but the 
Assistants elaiiiMsI and acted on the right to veto 
the joint pnass-ding* of the whole Parliament, for 
such it may In- truly called. Thin*, if they weiu 
outvoted in the general assembly, they fell back on 
their sc|«arate \ote, and niillili.sl what had tes-n 
previously d«-tcnuiiiisl. The Deputies resisted this 
exceptional |M.wer; and in DIM a compromise was 
cllcctcd, l»y which the Court was divided into two 
branches, each armed with the right of negativing 
the action ol the other. 

In some matters, the legislative I tody was unjust. 

With that jealousy of individuals which is often 
evinced by |iopuhir assemblies, the General Court 
np|ioiiited a committee in IC34 to receive the 
accounts of cx-Governor Winthrop, in a manner 
which seemed to imply some distrust. He pre¬ 
sented them, together with a writing in which he 
remarked that lie would have lieen content to say 
nothing of his |m-iwoiinI outlay for the goo.I of the 
public, but that, being culled to account, he wus 
com|>clled to mention it. It np|icarcd that hi* dis- 
huracmciits exceeded his receipts by more than a 
thousand |K»umls. •• It re|ientcth me not," he Haul 
in his message to the Court, •• of my cost or lulmur 
bestowed in the service of this commonwealth, but 
do heurtily bless the I xml our God that he hath 
pleased to honour me so far ns to cull for anything 
he hath licstowcd u)MHl Uic for the service of his 
church and people here, the pros|>erity whereof, 
and his gracious acceptance, shall lx- an abundant 
recompense to me. I conclude with this one re¬ 
quest. which in justice may not !*• denied me : 
that, as it stands ii|K>n record that U|K>n the dis- 
chai-ge of tny office I was called to account, so this 
my declaration may lie recorded alto; lest hereafter, 
when I shall lie forgotten, some blemish may l*<* 
upon my |K»terity, when there shall be nothing to 
dear it.” The request was granted as a matter of 
course ; and in the Massachusetts Records ap|»enrs 
this dignified and high-spirited reply. 

Massachusetts Bay could now boast of about 
twenty towns, so widely distributed over the land 
that Ipswich was thirty miles from Boston, which, 
even as early as 1632, seems to have been reganled 
as the capital of the whole plantation, and the 
fittest locality for public meetings. These towns 
(all situated on or near the sea) were of couree as 
yet very small and primitive collections of dwell¬ 
ings. The houses, with a few exceptions, were no 
bettor than cabins, and even the churches had nmd 
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walls and thutcliod l-oofs. Oiled jmjxt was used 
in the windows instead of glass, and the furniture 
was generally as rough as the chambers. The 
surrounding country, in many i*urts. was so savage 
that it was necessary to take precautions against 
the attacks of wolves, by setting up palings round 
the small settlements. Close at hand was the chirk 
and murmuring forest, with all its energies of savage 
nature ; by day. inviting the adventurous to explore 
its winding paths.—in the evening, chilling the 
hearts of the su|H-rstitious by its mysterious shades. 
Yet many of these little towns, thus isolated in the 
midst of a wilderness, weiv destined to become 
places of ini|»ortance, and had already acquired 
great' influence in the a A airs of the colony. The 
towns elected the Deputies who were to assist in 
the government of the whole commonwealth : only 
the Magistrates were chosen by the vote* of all the 
freemen. Municipal bodies were very soon esta¬ 
blished. In 1633, Dorchester designated twelve of 
its inhabitants to meet weekly, and consult on 
public allairs. Watertown made the same arrange¬ 
ment about the same time. Boston followed in 
1031, and in 1035 Charlestown appointed eleven 
men to transact the local business for a year, it 
having been found that "things were not easily 
brought to a joint issue" when the citizens met in 
unmanageable numbers.* Thus, each town looked 
after its sjiecial a flairs in a sjwcial court (the powers 
of which were progressively enlarged), and con¬ 
tributed to the formation of a general government 
for the colony. The discussion of public interests 
in tumultuous meetings of the whole community, is 
fit merely for barbarian tribes. In civilised states, 
the only choice is between the representative system 
and despotism. 

A remarkable set of propitious was earned 
over to New England in 1034 by a Mr. Humphrey, 
who acted as the mouthpiece of Lord Say, Lonl 
Brooke, und some other gentlemen of high position, 
who shared in the religious feelings of the Puritans. 
Those ]>crsons were prepared to remove into the 
colony, on condition that two Houses of Legisla¬ 
ture/the first to consist of an hereditary peerage, 
were established there, together with a division 
of the commonwealth into two distinct ranks of 
men—a class of gentry and a class of freeholder!; 
the Governor always to be chosen from the former. 
The design, in short, was to create an aristocratical 
republic—a species of government generally result- 
in-' in the most selfish of tyrannies. That such a 
proposal was inadmissible, needed no long delibera¬ 
tion to discover. The rulers of Massachusetts, with 

• Palfrey'* Now England, VoL L, chap. 9. 
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many expressions of thanks, replied by a respectful 
negative. “ When God," they wrote, “blessetk 
any branch of any noble or generous family with 
a spirit and gifts fit for government, it would be a 
taking of God’s name in vain to put such a talent 
under a bushel, and a sin against the honour of 
magistracy to neglect such in our public elections. 
But. if God shoidd not delight to furnish some of 
their jiostcrity with gifts tit for magistracy, we 
should ex)>osc them rather to reproach and pre¬ 
judice, and the commonwealth with them, thju 
exalt them to honour, if we should call them forth, 
when God doth not, to public authority.” Tims 
early was it seen that the future of American insti¬ 
tutions must be democratic. 

The number of colonists in 1634 was between 
three and four thousand, including newly three 
hundred and fifty freemen. The ground about the 
small towns was being steadily cultivated. Of 
cuttle, gouts, und swine there were largo numbers. 
Ronds were being cut though the forest to connect 
the settlements, aud the emigrants, devoting them¬ 
selves to various forms of industry, were beginning 
to establish several prosperous trades. They ox- 
ported cured fish, furs, und timber to England, aud 
for their subsistence depended on the fish which 
they'caught, on the animals which they hunted, 
and on the com which they raised. The majority 
of these emigrants were Puritans, heartily agree¬ 
ing with the theological views and ideas of church 
discipline entertained by the ruling men of tho 
community; yet it is clear from tho decree of 
1631 that there were some who followed a 
different law. The clergy did not number more 
than fourteen; but what they lacked in multitude 
they made up for in zeal und energy. Tho progress 
which had marked the short space of five years was 
truly surprising. The English monarch, looking 
across the Atlantic, saw a little republic rising up 
on the opposite shores, on territory which he claimed 
for himself—a republic formed by his discontented 
subjects, who were carrying out in that distant lan 
the very principles which it was treason to profess 
at home. There were not wanting those who, from 
envy of the plantation, were forward to represent 
to the King aud his Ministers that the Puritans ol 
Massachusetts desired nothing less than to throw 
off their allegiance to the crown, and establish a 
perfectly independent rule. For this imputation 
the colonists themselves had furnished some 
grounds. They had departed in several important 
respects from the charter under which their com¬ 
munity was formed. They had proceeded, un¬ 
authorised, to make various arrangements tendmg 

to the creation of a political power. They im 
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established Nonconformity, which was against tho 
laws of the parent country, and they had proscribed 
the worship of the Church of England. Lastly, 
they had exacted an oath of allegiance which made 
no mention of the King. Some of these acts may 
have been the natural results of their position; but, 
taken altogether, they may fairly have appeared to 
the authorities at home significant of intentional 
disloyalty. 

At all events, the King resolved that the settlers 
should no longer be left quietly to themselves. 
In 1G34 it was determined that a General Governor 
should be sent over; that a special commission 
should be formed for the management of nil the 
colonies, ami for tho revocation of their charters; 
and that Archbishop Laud, of all men, should lie 
nt the head of this body. Cradock sent out to 
Massachusetts the Order in Council, already men¬ 
tioned, requiring the production of the charter; to 
which the rulers of tho colony replied that they 
could not give it up without the authorisation of 
the General Court, which would not meet for two 
months. At the same time they despatched Win¬ 
slow to England, to mediate between them and 
tho Royal advisers. Winslow was not connected 
with Massachusetts, but with the Plymouth Govern¬ 
ment. The latter colony, however, had business 
to transact as well as the former, and Winslow was 
held to be a man well adapted to represent tho 
interests of lx>th. lie had already—in 1G23 and 
1624—been twice to England on tho affairs of 
New Plymouth. His third visit, begun in 1G34, 
did not terminate until the following year. 

The Commission appointed to govern the colonies 
was to consist of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, of six lay peers, and of three other high 
functionaries. They, or any five of them, were 
invested with power of protection and government 
over all English colonies. They had authority to 
mako laws, orders, and constitutions; to provide 
for tho maintenance of a clergy by tithes, oblations, 
and other profits; to inflict various kinds of punish¬ 
ment ; to remove and appoint governors and other 
officers; to establish ecclesiastical courts; to hear 
and determine complaints against either the whole 
colonies or any private individual; to call in all 
lettare-patent, and, if any were found to convey 
privileges hurtful to the crown or prerogative 
royal, to cause them to be legally revoked. When 
intelligence of these measures reached Massachu¬ 
setts, the news aroused a feeling of alarm, followed 
by a movement of resistance. In the autumn of 
1634, steps were taken for repelling any attack 
that might be made by the forces of the King. 
Orders were given for the erection of fortifications 


in 

in Boston harbour, at Charlestown, and at [>..r. 
Chester, and for the training of civilians to tho u: «• 
of anna. Dudley, Winthrop, Endicott, and soinn 
others, were directed to make provision f«»r any war 
which might befal the plantation for the space of a 
year; and arrangements were entered into for tho 
collection and custody of arms and ammunition. 
These preparations for n state of hostility were 
augmented in the lieginning of lG.3. r *. On the 19th 
of January of that year, a consultation of the 
Governor, the Assistants, and the minister* of 
religion, was held nt Boston, and the advice of all 
present was, that if a General Governor were sent 
ho ought not to lx* accepted; that they should 
defend their lawful possessions if they were able, 
and, if not, that they should tempin-ise. The Boston 
fortifications wore mounted with ordnance, and men 
were pressed for the necessary service. It was 
directed that a lieacon should In* erected on the 
sentry-hill near the town. Musket-halls were 
made a legal tender for |uiyinentx, at tho rate of a 
farthing a|«CCC, to the end that they might lie 
collected in the public stores; the oath of firh-lity 
to the local Government was rigidly exacted; and u 
military commission was appointed, armed with 
very great powers, including the right to imprison 
any who should be judged enemies of the common¬ 
wealth, and even to put them to death, should they 
continue refractory. 

Massachusetts, in short, completely assumed tho 
|»osition of an indo|*cn<lent State menaced hy a 
foreign enemy. This position was unquestionably 
illegal. The colonists, it is true, were by their charter 
empowered to '• encounter, repulse, re]>ol, and re¬ 
sist by force of arms, as well l»y sea ns hy land, and 
hy all fitting ways and means whatsoever, all such 
|>enon and persons ns should nt any time there¬ 
after attempt or enterprise the destruction, invasion, 
detriment, or annoyance of the said plantation or 
inhabitants." But it clearly could never have 
l»eeii intended to confer on them a right to resist 
the authority of him from whom the very 
charter itself proceeded. All such documents 
must l«e construed by the rules of common-sense, 
and by the whole tenor of their provisions. Tho 
emigrants were to do nothing contrary to the laws 
of England ; and to resist the King by foreo of 
arms was certainly a violation of those laws, pot to 
S|>enk of other acts which had gone before. In §on»o 
cases, rebellion may l»e justified by necessity—by 
the excessive tyranny of the ruling power, or hy 
persistence in a course of illegal government; and, 
having regard to the known character of Loud, and 
to tho tendency of English legislation with respect 
to Dissenters for nearly a century, the Puritans of 
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Massachusetts may well have doubted whether 
the time hail not come for resisting; an immiuent 
attack on their libel-til's But the charter afforded 
them no warrant or protection ; they were not 
fulfillin'' but defying the law, such as it was. 
What they contemplated was sheer insunvetion 
against the national llag, in the event of any 
demands being made of which they disapproved. 

It is singular that the conflict resulting in the 
independence of the colonies should have narrowly 
esoajied being anticipated a hundred and forty 
years before ; and that the first inutterings of the 
civil war which presently desolated the old country 
should have come from the other side of the 
Atlantic. In 1035, Charles I. had Wi-n governing 
without a parliament for six years ; yet not a sign 
of resistance to his despotism was ap|«arent. The 
Englishmen in America prepared for action before 
their kinsmen at home. Had a collision really 
ensuod, the first blow against dominant preroga¬ 
tive would have been struck in the remote west, 
instead of in the fields of England. 

Happily, however, the cloud passed over. The 
Commission for the government of the colonies was 
not proceeded with to any great extent—probably 
because Laud and the other nhetton of Cliarlcs’t 
tyranny were too much engaged with domestic 
uflairs. But an Order was issued, prohibiting 
emigration excepting under certain conditions 
designed to secure complete subjection to the 
rovereign and the Church. The same year (103-») 
was signalised by the self-extinction of the Council 
for New England, formerly the Plymouth Company. 
The Council had granted lands with such profuse 
liUrality that its pro|>erty was exhausted and its 
credit ruined. Accordingly it was resolved (after 
some previous solicitations from the court) that the 
charter should be resigued to the King, and that 
the administration of the Company's domains 
should be surrendered to a General Governor 
appointed by his Majesty, on condition that tho 
territory should be conferred by the monarch, in 
certain proportions, on the members of the corpora¬ 
tion individually. As a good deal of this property 
had already been granted to several persons, the 
stipulation was of a dishonourable character; but 
it was agreed to, and the land was distributed in 
shares. The territory thus disposed of included 
what had been made over in 1628 to the colonisers 
of Massachusetts Bay; and the New England 
Council, anticipating a powerful resistance on the 
part of the settlers, made an allegation beforehand 
that the charter under which Endicott, W mthi op, 
Dudley, and the rest, formed their plantation had 
been surreptitiously obtained in derogation of the 
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rights of Robert Gorges and others, although the 
patent of the younger Gorges had been declared by 
the House of Commons, through the mouth of Sir 
Edward Coke, to be contrary to the laws and 
privileges of the subject It was also represented 
that the Massachusetts colonists had made them¬ 
selves a fro© people, and that they could not bo 
reduced to their former allegiance unless the King 
took the business into his own hands. For three 
years before 1635, the Council seem to have been 
contemplating some interference with the Now 
England emigrants. At a meeting held on the 6th 
of November, 1632 (as appears by a Journal of the 
Council, a |>ortioii of which, or a copy of it, is 
preserved in the State Paper Office), it was pro- 
|H>undcd for consideration ** that no ships, passen¬ 
gers, or goods be |>ermiUed to bo transported for 
New England, without licence from tho President 
and Council, or their deputy or deputies; . . . . 
that a surveyor speedily be sent over, for settling 
the limits of every plantation according to tho 
patent; also, commissioners to be sont over, to 
boor and determine all differences, and relievo all 
grievances there, if they can ; if not, to certify tho 
President and Council hero in whom tho fault is, 
that apecdjr order for redress may be taken.” But 
it does not appear that anything was done in pur¬ 
suance of these resolutions. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges—whoso fortunes were 
mixed up in a remarkable degree with colonial 
simulations—was appointed by the King Governor- 
General of Now England, and sixty miles wore 
added to the territories which he already held as 
his individual property. Captain John Mason, 
long associated with Gorges in the settlement of 
lands bordering on Canada, was mado Vice-Admiral 
of the colonics now engrossing so much attention; 
and it seemed for awhile as if some vigorous action 
would be directed against the little nonconforming 
republics of America. A ship was built on pur¬ 
pose to convey Gorges, at the head of a thousan 
soldiers, to the seat of his government; but it fell 
to pieces on being launched—a circumstance which 
the Puritans interpreted as a miracle specially 
worked in their favour. About tho same time, 
Mason died—another event on which the colonists 
congratulated themselves; and nothing more was 
done in the way of active operations. A httle 
before the death of Mason, however, legal proceed¬ 
ings were taken against the Massachusetts Company- 
In September, 1635, Sir Henry Roswell, Sir John 
Young, and twelve more of the original associa , 
pleaded in the Court of King’s Bench in answer to 
a writ of quo xoarranlo brought in by the Attorney 
General against the corporation. Writs of turn 
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nature are directed against persons supposed tohave 
u>m'|H’u any oiKcc. franchise, or liberty, ami are 
issued with a view to roni|iclling an explanation 
a-, to tin- antliority by which such |K>wcrs have l>ccn 
exorois* I. I lie law has been modified in more 
reeent liim-s; but in the reign of Charles I. tliero 
little to >taiul In-tween the |>eoplc ami the 
crown. .1 udgnu-ut was given against the jiatcntccs, 
aifl tY.nlock. who failed to ap|Har. was convicted 
of the ti'Urpations chargctl in the information, and 
nimle answerable lor them to tho King. The char¬ 
ter was forfeits!, ami the Massachusetts Company 
cea* *1 to exist, after a brief life of only seven 
years. Its extinction had but little effect on the 
colony it had fashioned. That colony had now 
acptiivd an imlc|icndcnt strength of no slight 
degree. Had the sett lew heen nttacko<l, they would 
certainly have fought : ami. in the event of a de¬ 
feat. they would probably have emigrated again. 
Mr. I’allivy iptotcs from an anonymous letter "to 
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Mr. Comptroller, from New England," dated July 
l*8th. 10.it;, in which the latter couree is plainly 
intimated ; m which case, says the writer, the plan, 
tat ion would in all likelihood be rendered desolate 
wul.in two years. “For it is not trndo that God 
will set up in these part*, but the profession of his 
truth ; »iid therefore, if God's ends be not followed, 
man's cuds will never be blessed nor attained." 
In 1038. a renewed demand for the charter was 
sent out from England to Massachusetts; but 
Winthrop was directed to return a courteous 
refusal, and to allege reasons against complying 
with the order. Amongst those was the fear lest, 
if the document were sent hack, the mass of tho 
emigrants would suppose that the King had cast 
them off, and would thcreu|>on create an indepen¬ 
dent government, to his Majesty’s displeasure. 
This, however, was a little piece of diplomatic hy- 
(tocrisy. For the imle|>enilcnt government was 
already established, an * in active force. 
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Tiie history of the early days of a State is neecs- 
sarily a history of events trivial in themselves, and 
interesting mainly because they unfold the germs 
from which after-greatness has proceeded. The 
render must I** content to follow those to whom the 
formation of a municipal Ward is a triumph of 
policy, and the arrival of a batch of emigrants a me¬ 
morable event. Instead of the collisions of mighty 
monarchies, in the council-chamber or on the Imttle- 
Held. he will hear only of the rivalries of small 
bands of pioneers, numbering not many hundreds, 
and divided from one another by leagues of forest, 
by desert plains, or by the reaches of a stormy sea. 
lie will l»e told of no traditions of ancient glory, 
perpetuated or forgotten in the doings of later days; 
of no vast designs, stirring the pulses of a multi¬ 
tudinous nation; of no haughty conquests and no 
tragic failures; of no sumptuous pageants, where 
nobility and wealth and intellect combine to swell 
the splendours of some Imperial scene; of no 
famous Cities, the seats of art and learning; of no 
centres of teeming human life, big with the virtues 


nd the wickedness which such centres can alono 
levelopc in their highest degree. The story con- 
ems itself with humbler actors on a stage loss 
orgeonsly set out. It traces the fortunes of men 
rlio have entered into a struggle with wild Nature; 
rho see in the ocean, and the moorland, and tho 
mtraversed wood, tho antagonists whom God has 
ppointed them to subdue; who encounter tho 
naladies of summer, and the rains of autumn, and 
he snows of winter, ns soldiers going to the battle 
vhich may mean victory or death; who parley 
rith hunger as with the enemy at the gate; "ho 
leep with the ready-musket close at hand, lost the 
avngc descend on them in the night; who live on 
ioi** more than on fruition, and in tho future more 
han in the present ; who bear within them tho 
usability of worlds unborn, and rear the mtancy 
,f new commonwealths in the shadow of a planters 
,ut. Such a narrative should have an interest o 
ts own, full of a tender and heroic element; bu 
he details are sometimes petty and almost *40* 
rhe colonist is provincial in all his ways, and lacks 
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the graces and the superb profit ions of the civilisa¬ 
tion- he has left behind. 

The early lmtory of New England, however, is 
powerfully characterised by the religious principles 
with which it Is associated. The emigrants left 
their native country that they might enjoy freedom 
of worship ; and, having obtained this, they denied 
it to others. It has l»ccn already related that they 
expelled certain emigrants who had funned a .small 
congregation in accordance with the usages ot the 
Church of England : they were now to be cquully 
despotic with respect to Dissenters who were so 
iinfortunute as to dissent in a manner dillciviit from 
their own. The Rev. Mr. Cotton wrote to his 
friends in Holland that “ the Older of the cIiuivIh*s 
and the commonwealth" was so settled by the 
“common consent "of the colonists that it brought 
to his mind " the new heaven and new earth where* 
in dwells righteousness." The " common content," 
if it ever existed in reality, did not last long. In 
Fobrnnry, 1031, a young minister of the name of 
Roger Williams arrived in Massachusetts. He was 
by birth a Welshman, but had been (nought up in 
Ixmdon at the Charter House. While a youth, In- 
had been in the habit of taking short hand notes of 
Kormons and speecliCH which attracted his attention. 
Ho is supposed to have studied at Cambridge, ami 
to huvo been admitted to orders in the Established 
Church. But it was not long ere his disagreement 
with the ceremonies and principle* of that com¬ 
munion l»ecnn>e so wide that he quitted its fold, and 
fled to America. Williams had liceii kindly brought 
forward by Sir Edward Coke, and in a letter to 
Coke’s daughter, Mrs. Sadlcir, preserved in tie- 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge. In- says that, 
iw ho rode past Windsor, to take ship at Bristol, it 
was “hitter as death" to him to see Stoke House, 
the seat of his patron, and feel that he durst not 
acquaint him with his flight. Mrs. Sadleir, in a 
note prefixed to this and some other letters from 
the same hand, speaks of Williams as “u rebel to 
God, the King, and his country.” and charitably 
adds tlmt she law preserved his lctteix in order that, 
if ever he had the face to return to his native land, 
Tyburn might “give him welcome.' Such were 
the wea|>ons of controversy in those days. Sir 
Edward Coke, when acting ns Attorney-General at 
tho trial of Sir Walter Raleigh in 1G03, reviled him 
as a viper, an odious man, n damnable atheist, a 
monster, and a spider of hell; the greni lawyers 
daughter treasured up in cold blood tin- letters'of a 
Dissenter, in oixlcr that some day she might have 
the satisfoction of hanging him for liis heterodoxy. 
Williams, however, escaped hanging; but, in the 
country where ho took refuge to shun the persecu¬ 


tions of the old land, he fount! himself still the 
object of bitter religious animosity. The fact 1; 
that this thoughtful mail had arrived at the great 
principle of toleration—a principh- which his 
fellow-Puritans never understood, but regarded 
as the mere licence of wickedness. Tin- d-H-trine 
was not new; it had la-on advanced la-fore by a few 
extreme reformers; but Williams gave it pile ii*“il 
application. This during s|«cciilat«»r ha.. l--*-n 
srribed as a rigid BrowiiUit, precise, iiiu Imi iial.h-, 
and alllicled with turbulent and U»i>lcruu» pa-rimi'. 
lie seems, however, to liuve.jjvcli limre chirit- 
able than those who judg.sl him : though d.nil.lh-ss 
his championship of toleration pi.H-.-ihd lather 
from a looted dislike to the int.-rler.-in•• of tin- «i\il 
magistrate in mutters of opinion than li.-iu that 
spirit of kindly interpretation w hi. I. i- willing to 
a.liuil that one's int. ll.etu.il udwi'naiy limy p'-ibap* 
be in |wui'uioii of some ineasuie of truth, and is 
not necessarilycither a fool ora seouu-li--l be.-.oi <: 
he dillera on point* of doctrine. William , it up- 
)«■!«, refused to coiiiiiiiiuieatc with tie- Boston 
congu-gution because lli«-y would not iii .h.-u public 
.kslan.ition of rc|>cntuncc for having «•<lumuiiieat.'d 
with the Church of England while tiu-y i« maiu.-l in 
the old country. 

Dn his arrival in New England. Williams u:u 
invited by the jH-ople of Salem to usdxt tin- l{«-\. 
Mr. Skelton in his minis! nit ions; but t h>-authorities 
of Boston, not liking his assertion of th«- frcdmii 
of conscience, required the Sah-ui oiUgivguti..|i to 
desist from receiving him as their teacher. lb* 
accordingly went to New- l'lyiuouili. wh.-tv la- 
K-iuaiiied about two yea re, and was lb. n iii\il.*«l by 
his former Hock to return to them. While at. 
Plymouth, he had cans.-.1 considerable irritation by- 
presenting to the Governor and Assistants of that 
colony a treatise in which lie disputed tla-ir right 
to the land they held by tin- King's grant : a**crtcd 
that they could acquire a legitimate title only by 
coiii)HHiuding with the natives: and indulged iua 
g.sxl deal of liery invective against the late and the 
reigning sovereign. For this imprudence la* was 
summoned In-fore the Massachusetts Magistrates, 
though it is evident that they could have had no 
legal power in a cam- occurring out of their juris¬ 
diction. The matters complained of were ulli- 
mutely declared to In- " not so evil as at first thcV 
teemed ;" but the treatise was coudeiuued, and 
Williams, making his submission, consented that 
the manuscript should be burned. On returnin'' 
to Salem, it was not long before ho again came into 
collision with tho civil jiowcr. The laws of Mnssu- 
chusetts requii-cd the regular attendance of every 
muu at public worship, under a svvvrt penalty. 
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Williams denied the right of the magistrate to 
enforce any such attendance, and argued that, as 
the unbelieving soul was dead in sin. to drug an 
unwilling |ierson to church was ** like shifting a 
*lead man into several changes of nppurol."* Be¬ 
sides. to act towards him in this way was an in¬ 
fringement of his natural liberty. No one. he said, 
should Ih- ltound to worship, or to maintain a wor¬ 
ship. against his own consent. He was asked if 
the loltourcr (meaning, of course, the minister of 
religion) were not worthy of his hire. " Yes," lie 
replied, •• from those that hire him." With equal 
boldness he denied that there was any reason why 
the Magistrates should l»e selected exclusively from 
members of the church : as well select u doctor 
of physic or a pilot for his skill in theology. The 
otliee of u magistrate, he affirmed, is simply to 
maintain order, and to protect the goods and out 
ward estate of men. It is not for him to meddle 
with ‘ the .conscience, since that belongs to the 
individual, > d not to the body |>olitic. From 
these general propositions Williams advanced to 
the more particular assertion that all religions 
should be equally allowed, und that none should 
be supported by forced contributions from those 
who disagreed. The cxnct limits of his doctrine of 
toleration are not easily ascertained. That there 
should be no punishment for idolatry, perjury, 
blasphemy, or Sabbath-breaking, was deduced by 
his adversaries as a nccessury consequence of his 
contention that the civil governor should take no 
cognisunce of breaches of the first table o! the 
Decalogue, consisting of the first four command¬ 
ments ; but whether he actually went so far as this 
does not clearly appear. 

We seldom find vehement dogmatic belief com¬ 
bined with toleration ; yet such was apparently the 
case with Williams. At the very time when he 
was courageorrsly fighting for freedom of conscience, 
he loudly proclaimed that it was not lawful for an 
unregencrate man to pray, nor for a good man to 
join in family prayer with those whom he judged un¬ 
regenerate. His was not a nature to remain long at 
peace, and he soon gave great offence by refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance to the civil Magistrates, 
on the ground that all such oaths were anti-Chris¬ 
tian. Bradford, the Governor of New Plymouth, 
described him as “ a man godly and zealous, having 
many precious parts, but very unsettled in judg- 

• The account of Williams here eet forth is partly based on 
that riven by Mr. Bancroft, who quote* largely from a very 
rare tract by the person concerned, printed in lGM and from 
other work* by the same pen. Mr. Bancroft , est.rn.te of 
Williams, however, is too favourable, and it has been corrcc.ca 
by reference to other authorities. 


meatand he gave the Salem people, on Williams’s 
rot urn to them, a warning that they should use some 
caution with regard to him. Cotton Mather, not- 
withstanding his strong bias against Williams, 
admits ii: his “ Ecclesiastical History ” that in some 
things he acquitted himself laudably, and in his 
later years used many commendable endeavoure to 
convert the Indians; but he characterises him as 
a disputatious, restless, fanciful, Quixotic sectary. 
To some extent this uppears to have been true ; but 
when Mather conceived it to be his duty to "set 
a mark ujion that man who was one of the first that 
made themselves notable by their opposition to the 
church order of these plantations," and referred for 
his justification to the injunction (contained in the 
sixteenth chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans) 
to " mark them which cause divisions and offences, 
contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned,” he 
was unconsciously condemning the whole movement 
out of which the New England colonies and churches 
had arisen. If it was a sin in Williams to dissent 
from the doctrines professed by the religious com¬ 
munities of Massachusetts, because thoso doctrines 
were established, it was equally a sin in the Puritans 
to dissent from the established order of the Church 
of England. To say that the one order was wrong 
and the other right, is simply to beg the question, 
which every side in every dispute may do with 
equal reason ; and it was to the discomfiture of all 
such mischievous assumptions, whether on the |>art 
of Prelacy against Puritanism, or on that of 
Puritanism against its own seccders, that Roger 
Williams advanced his doctrine of general toleration. 
But in the seventeenth century hardly any one bad 
the wit to sec what Williams saw. The difference 
between him and the authorities of Massachusetts 


nay be resolved into a very few words. The main 
ody of the Puritans regarded persecution as ui 
[self neither good nor bad. It was very bad indeed 
then directed against themselves, and equally good 
rhen wielded on then- behalf. To Williams it was 
ad at all times and for all purposes—a cruel enemy, 
nd a dangerous and disreputable ally. 

It is much to be regretted that a man with so 
lear a perception of principles should in soino 
natters have been so fanciful, contentious, an 
xtravagant. An act in which he is said to hare 
•eon concerned, and which certainly occurred after 
lis return to Salem, led to great commotion nmi 
xcitement. In the year 1634 John EndrcoU. 
nflamed, as it is alleged, by the Cory declaroat.on 
f Williams, publicly cut out the red cro.ss 
ieorge from the English standard hangurg befo* 
he Governors gate. As Endieott was at th 
ime a member of the Court of Ass.star.ts, the 
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FLIGHT OF WILLIAMS. 


derived the greater importance as coming from one 
in authority. It was indeed a most imprudent 
outbreak of fanaticism ; for such a defacement of 
the national flag might well have been construed 
by the Home Government as a manifestation of 
rebellion, and have led to the gravest consequence*. 
Eudicott was therefore reprimsindcd by the su|*erior 
authorities, turned out of his jiosition, and disabled 
from bearing any otlicc in the State for a year. 
That those who sentenced him secretly syin|mtliiscd 
with his motive, and acted only out of fear of what 
might be thought in England, is highly probable. 
A degree of mischief had been done, however, 
which it was not easy to repair. The |icoplc, who 
before bad thought nothing about the cross in the 
banner, now began to be divided ns to the lawful¬ 
ness of following such a symbol. Some of the 
militia refused to march under a Hug which dis¬ 
played what they regarded ns an idolatrous figure ; 
othei-s saw in the excision a renunciation of a He- 
gianco to the mother country, and feared being 
involved in some signal punishment. A vehement 
controversy on the subject was carried on by means 
of pamphlets; and nt length, by way of compromise, 
it was agreed that the cross should be retained in 
tho banners of forts and ships, but omitted from 
the colours of the militia. Nevertheless, the 
question of tho flag, and of the degree of re*|«ct 
to Iw shown to it, continued to give a good ileal 
of trouble for a long while. That Williams, 
by exaggerated denunciations of idolatry, was the 
prime mover in this matter, seems only too probable. 

By 1635, the fiery Welshman hud got into such 
disgrace with the ministers and Magistrates of 
Massachusetts that the former declared him worthy 
of banishment for his opinions, and the latter 
prepared to deal with him according to law, or that 
which they enforced as law. In the meanwhile, the 
people of Salem were punished for their choice of 
such a pastor by being denied u tract of land for 
winch they had asked. To this, Williams replied 
by causing his church to unite lcttcra of admonition 
to other churches, that they might reprove the 
Magistrates for their injustice. He also directed 
Ins own congregation to renounce all communica 
tion with the other churches of the colony, and, on 
their declining to do so, ceased to have any inter¬ 
course with them, and refused to join in' family 
prayera or grace at table with his wife, because she 
continued to frequent their 

communion. It is 
clear tha 1 , in place of tho .secular tyranny which ho 

yhe wouU «1> « 
spmtual tyranny of a very onerous kind. At the 

next General Court, Salem was disfranchised till 

an ample apology for the letter of rep,oof^d 


I I !* 

be made by the municipality. This was short 1. 
done, and Williams wus left without a support--! 
in the counse on which he had Mitered. 11«• 
declared himself no longer auhjccl to the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the colonial churches. In a similar 
strain lie defended his opinions l»cfoiv tin* <b-in-r.il 
Court to which lie was Hiiiiinioiicd, and di-clan-d lii.i 
readiness to die, or sillier banishment, rather than 
renounce them. But the ease was pii-d<-l>-i miie d 
against him. On the 3rd of Sept'-mls-r, a iuaj<>ril\ 
of the court—not a very large majority, however 
ordensl that, for his dangi-roiiM opinion.; again.'* lie* 
authority of magistrates, nud for hi* conium.c-ioii.; 
letters, lie should leave the jmivli-t i->u of tin 1 
colony within the ensuing six week.;. The liliertv 
to remain was afterwards extended to the li.ll. .wing 
spring; and Williams began to make preparations 
for founding a new settlement in tin- vieinitv of 
Narragausett Bay. II is |Mipiilarily with tin* 
|s-oplc of Salem, however, was so much iueivased 
by the pros|M-et of his |K-rseeution, that the aulho- 
ritios of Boston (now the recognised capital of th> 
plantation) considered it unsafe to allow his pre¬ 
sence in a locality so near the older s-l I lenient a. 
that where he profwscd to start nlie.*h. For this 
reason they sent Captain Underhill to pul him on 
Inxird a vessel nliout to sail for England ; but 
Williams nntici|«tcd the nrrivid of that ullicvT by 
flying, alone and in the depth of winter, into the 
woods about Salem. 

It was bitter Weather, thick with show and wild 
with wind. The unhappy fugitive has left a 
written account of his sull'cringx, from which it 
a p| aunt that lie encountered as many hard .hips a,.. 
man could well live under. For fourteen weeks I,.- 
wandered up and down in the wilderm-H. a lui 
lorn and friendless man. With a pathetic play 
on words, after the fashion of his time, he says that 
during that terrible season he had no knowledge 
cither of bu*ad or bod. In the stormy nights he 
w«w often destitute of lire or food ; often he strayed 
without n guide, uud had no house but a hollow 
tixv. He would probably have p rishe 1 but for 
the kindly succour of the indians. We have seen 
that he had asserted the right of the natives to 
their own soil, unless compensation were made to 
them for taking it. He reaped the advantage of 
that recognition of natural justice in the generous 
treatment which ho cx|terienccd at the hands of 
these l»oor savages. Mnssnsoit, the great chieftain 
from whom the whole territory of Massachusetts 
took its name, gave him welcome ; and Canouieus, 
the head of the Nnrrngansetts, received him with 
a love which never changed. Shortly after his 
arrival ui America, Williams had instructed lib-self 
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colony, which should be as a harbour to all oppressed 
mon and to all proscribed opinions; and in such a 
task he believed himself to have the special count®, 
nance of God. Crossing the stream, he landed on a 
jutting |H»int separating the river from the upper¬ 
most inlet of Narmgnnsett Bay. The precise spot, 
near to a spring of water, is still shown. Williams 
called the place Providence, and here the city so 
named is situated. The river also has received the 
same title. It was a wild and lonely spot, and the 


rrorit-iNcr, miudl 


neur the mouth of a river which discharges itself 
into Nnrragansett Bay—a situation to the south of 
Boston, and to the west of Plymouth. But Sec- 
konk being found to be within the patent of the 
latter colony, the adventurous explorer removed to 
the other side of the water, where the ground was 
as yet unappropriated by any European. Winthrep, 
it appears, pointed out this locality to Williams as 
being uncomplicated by English claims; so that the 
former Governor of Massachusetts was not one 
of those who regarded the preacher of toleration 
with entire disfavour. In June, 1636, Williams 
embarked in a canoe on the river, which runs south¬ 
ward into the bay. He bad with him only five 
companions; but his courageous and hopeful spirit 
bore him on. His work was to establish a new 


new settlers had to work incessantly to bring 
into anything like cultivation. Williams says tliat 
he himself toiled day ami night, at the hoe and at 
the oar, for bread. But he was not unmindful ot 
what he had always asserted in respect to other 
sett lore—the prior right of the natives to the Ian , 
and the dishonesty of seizing on their territory 
without first obtaining their leave, and giving them 
.m equivalent. 1 Ic made a bargain with the 
gansett Indians, and fulfilled it with money lionowea 
on a mortgage of his house and land at Salem- 1 
this wav the soil became truly his own; yet M 
reserved nothing to himself, but freely gave lanus 

to all who canic. . 

Nor did he assert, or endeavour to exercu* 
any special political power whatever. In two 
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years' timo he had gathered a small community 
about him. A constitution of a purely democratic 
nature was csbiblLshcd, and tl>; compact to which 
settlers were required to sulwcrilic made provision 
for the rights of conscience. “ We do promise," 
said this underbiking, “to subject ourselves in 
active and jmssivo oIks lienee to all such orders or 
agreements as shall be made for public good of the 


treasurer was the only officer appointed during the 
first four years of the new colony ; and the |H-ople 
of Massachusetts wen; led to sup|H>so that Williams 
and his companions would haw? no magistrates at 
all.* If, however, they ever entertained such an 
intention, it was brush.-d aside by time und pmctic.il 
necessity, those great correctors of all cxtmvagances 
and utopias. Unfortunately, scarcely any records 



8IB RARRT VAHK. 


holy, m an onlcrly way, by the major consent o 
the present inhabitants, mastem of families, incor 
porn ted tog.-tl.er into a township, and such other 
whom they shall admit into the same, only in civi 
things. Thus, the dominion of the magLstr.it 
over the intellectual or spiritual opinions of mci 

ZSr Pre! “ i*™ eXC,U ‘ ,Cd - T ' ,C govemmen 

n n,L "“?•? k!nd * ^ ~ decide, 
fcasTbt ^ x , Cnt!rC elation _ a metboc 
BinalM r? g W ^ the Wh ° l0 » 'cn 

a mo d °" CC x ' mpniCtica,,le anH un desirabl e a, 
a more^dvanccd sbigo of poUtical life. A towr 


of the settlement at Providence for the first ten 
years are now in existence. It appears, however, 
from some fragments still remaining, that in 1G 40 
n form of ffovemment was devised by four arbi¬ 
trators chosen for the pur|K»se. and agreed to by 
thirty-nine freemen. The main feature of this 
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constitution was a provision for the adjustment of 
disputes l»v means of a |*crmam‘iit Iwml of five dis- 
J'Osei's. to Ik* chosen by the inhabitants. 

Whatever his faults, of intellect or temper—anti 
his re|H-ateil changes of iloctrinal opinion were neces¬ 
sarily very trying t«» those with whom he associated 
—the thorough excellence of Williams's nature can- 
not Ik* ileiiieil. It is evitlent that he tleeplv desired 
to live according to wlmt he conceived to U* the will 
of God ; that he was a |Kiinful searcher after truth ; 
that he reverenced the moral law as superior to 
that which is declared in statutes and enforced l*V 
magistrates ; that he was placable, humane, nlul 
forgiving. He never expressed lumself with the 
slightest bitterness towards his |H>rsecutors. He 
always regarded the authorities of Massachusetts 
with personal resject. while dissenting entirely 
from their political ideas. He was ever ready 
to do a kindness to others, and to forgot himself in 
the general good. The hearts of many melted to¬ 
wards him. Winslow, one of the lending men in 
the Plymouth colony, visited him at Providence, 
mid put n piece of gold into the hands of his wife 
for their sup|K»rt, though his view of the dispute 
between Williams and the Governors of Massachu¬ 
setts was in favour of the latter. 

The banishment of this singular man from the 
colonv where he first settled was a mistake ami 
even a crime, but one which finds some excuse in 
the sentiments of the |K*riod. ami in the really 
vexatious diameter of much of Williams's opposi¬ 
tion. On the other hand, its injustice is heightened 
by the fact that his jK-rsecutorH were men who had 
themselves suffered for conscience, and had fled their 


country because they denied the right of the civil 
power to coerce their souls. To Ixinish a man from 
h new colony may l*e a loss hardship than to drive 
him from the land of his birth, of his ancestry, and 
of his family connections; but the distinction is not 
bo extreme as to render venial in the one case what 
is heinous in the other. The two acts arc essen- 
tially the same; and nothing can lie urged on be¬ 
half of the Massachusetts Government that may not 
be advanced with ctpial force in defence of the 
monarch, the Parliament, and the prelates of 
England, in their dealings with the Puritans. The 
argument of Mr. Palfrey,* that the people of Mas¬ 
sachusetts had a right to choose their a^oc.atcv;, 
ami to expel any one who seemed to them likely to 
cause trouble, will not hear examinat.on. It can¬ 
not rest on any ground of natural nght unless ,t 
bo applied to all nations equally; in winch cue the 
representatives of the English people were w.tlun 

• History o( S«. England during the Stuart Dymsty, VoL 
L, chap. 10. 
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their privilege in proscribing the founders of New 

England. Nor can it be based on any special pro- 
vision of the Royal charter, conferring on the colo¬ 
nists power to exclude nil persons of whom they 
disapproved ; for, although the instrument in ques¬ 
tion contains words to that effect, the churtor had 
been so frc«piciitly violated by the colonists as to 
have lost all validity. Indeed, it was forfeited 
about tin* time whan the expulsion of Williams 
was ordered ; and, n year ami a half before, it had 
been announced that all such charters would be 
culled in. Besides, it must bo recollected that the 
Government of Massachusetts broke their promise 
of allowing the offender to remain till spring, and 
that they not merely prohibited him from sojourn¬ 
ing amongst them (according to the original sen- 
tence), but endeavoured to effect his removal to 
England, where his opinions ami previous career 
would have exposed him to sever.* jicnnlties— |>er- 
luips even to that death at Tyburn for which the 
daughter of Sir Edward Coke had made such careful 
provision. When we consider that the persecutors 
of Williams were themselves liable in England to 
the same punishments for the same class of offence, 
it must lx? allowed that a more cruel or odious 
instance of religious enmity is not on record. That 
this act of jXTsecution was really, though not nomi¬ 
nally, based on theological considerations, is evident 
from the whole course of the story. The gravamen 
of Williams's transgression was that ho ha l denied 
the right of tho magistrate to punish a man for 
entertaining ideas on religion which tho State might 
choose to regard as heterodox. The Puritan leaders 
of Massachusetts, who had held exactly tho same 
opinion in England, wjiere they suffered from the 
interference of the civil power with their peculiar 
views, would not hear of any such freedom "lien 
the means of repression had passed into their own 
hands. It is the old story repeated for the thou¬ 
sandth time. 

•• The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoin* 

Kcmorsc from power. 

.Hut ’tin a common jrrool 

Tliat lowlincw is young ambition * ladder, , 

>Vhereto the climber-upward turn* hi* f" cc ’> 

Hut when he once attain* the utmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turn* hi* back.— 

Look* in tlio cloud*. Morning the base degrees 
By whicb he did ascend." t 

The court at Boston may have alleged civil tu,1,u * 
lcncc as their reason for punishing Williams; « 
it is clear that his insubordination, however vexa¬ 
tious ami improper it may have been, was pro' 0 ** 
bv previous ill-treatment on religious grounds, an 
that, for such unruliness us lie had man es , 

f Shakespeare’s Julius Cxsar, Act II., m. L 
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transportation to England, where death probably 
awaited him, was a sentence of iniquity, such us 
the High Commission Court itself could hardly 
have surpassed. 

How little inclined were the Massachusetts au¬ 
thorities to anything like religious liberty, may 1 « 
seen, not merely in their conduct towards indi¬ 
viduals, but in a law passed in 1636, after a year’s 
deliberation, which set forth that—“ Forasmuch as 
it hath been found by sad exjierienc© tlmt much 
trouble and disturbance hath h*p|>cned, l*oth to the 
church and civil shite, by the officers and nicmlsTH 
of some churches which have lieen gathered within 
tho limits of this jurisdiction in an undue manner, 
and not with such public approbation as were meet, 
it is therefore ordered that all peraoiis arc to take 
notice tlmt this Court doth not, nor will hereafter, 
npprovc of any such COlii|«nies of men as shall 
henceforth join in any pretended way of church- 
fellowship, without they shall first acquaint the 
magistrates, und the ehlers of tho greater |«irt of 
tho churches in this jurisdiction, with their inten¬ 
tions, and have their approkition lierein. And 
further it is ordered tlmt no |H-raon, being a mcmls*r 
of any church which shall hereafter la? gathered 
without the approbation of the magistrates and the 
greater part of the said churches, shall bo admitted 
to the freedom of this commonwealth." Here was 
on Act of Uniformity passed by tho very men who 
hud protested against the English Act of the same 
nature ns a cruel tyranny and a godless coercion of 
Mills. Tho spiritual rcWllion of Roger Williams 
was doubtless the occasion out of which it arose. 
But the principle of a State Church was affirmed 
by this law only soven years after the Puritans of 
Massachusetts had tied from tho State Church of 
England. 

Tlic theory of religious toleration with which 
Williams started his colony was very fairly carried 
out. Those who could not understand religion 
without strict observances enforced by law, regarded 
the little settlement of Providence as a clmus. and 
the citizens as so many madmen. “Proceeding 
from one whimsey to another,’’ writes Neal, “ they 
soon crumbled to pieces, every one following his 
own fancy, till at last religion itself grew into con¬ 
tempt, and the public worship of God was generally 
neglected." Cotton Mather represented them as a 
generation of sectaries, whose posterity, for want 
of schools and of a public ministry (for which they 
entertained an extreme aversion), had become so 
barbarous as not to be capable of spiking either 
good English or good sense. But that these ac¬ 
counts were exaggerated is evident from the further 
testimony of Neal, who in the second volume of his 


History says of the people of Providence and War¬ 
wick .—“They now [1720] live in great amity with 
their mighl-ours, and, though every man does wlmt 
he thinks right in lii.s own eyes, it is rare that any 
notorious crimes are committed by them, which 
may Isj attributed in Home measure to their grout 
veneration for the holy Scriptures, which they all 
read, from the least to the greatest, though they 
have neither ministers nor magistrate)! to recom¬ 
mend it to them. They have an aversion to all 
sorts of taxes, us the inventions of men to siip|»ort 
hirelings, us they cull all such magistrates and 
ministers as won't serve them for nothing. They 
arc very hospitable to strangers: a traveller passing 
through these towns may call at any house with 
the same lils-rty as if he wen- at an inn, and l»o 
kindly entertained with the ls-st they have, for 
nothing." Whatever the “ whimsey*" of theso 
colonists, ami however impracticable their schenio 
of government in any but n small ami primitive 
settlement, it is evident that they had not lost 
sight of some of the l»est virtues of humanity. 

Shortly after the escu|m of Roger Williams into 
the wild* of the Namigunsett country, Massachn- 
setts was disturlied by another religious commotion, 
more serious than that which had piivcded it. 
Some of the Inter emigrants had brought with them 
ideas of religious reform much I Milder and larger 
than those of the original founders. To these ex¬ 
treme theorists, tin- more cautious Puritans, who 
looked to Wintlirop and his companions as their 
leudenc, np|ienred as a set o| priest-ridilen js'i'sooii* 
toix, as men corrupted by the remains of Popish 
doctrine, as hy|sxrites, Pharisees, and tvinnts. The 
leader was Mix Anne Hutchinson (whose mother 
was great-aunt of the jioet Drydvn), a Lincoln- 
shire woman, who, after acquiring great influence 
over a nuinlier of other women, found heiself 
at the head of a large baud of enthusiasts, male 
and female. Her principles were those which 
are sometimes called Antinomiun ; that is to say, 
she denied the need of good works, and umsoi'UhI 
that justification was by faith alone. A sanctified 
life, she contended, was not the slightest evidenco 
or guarantee of a state of acceptance with God. 
Tho command to work out their salvation with 
fear and trembling, applied to none but such us 
were under the covenant of works. The tru© 
believer in Christ was (icrsoiially united with tho 
spirit of God ; and all such were saved by .s|>ociul 
grace, without any reference to what they might 
do or leave undone. A doctrine so favourable to 
laxity of living is liable to degenerate into the 
grossest self-indulgence mid the wildest anarchy. 
It thus degenerated in the early Christian ages, 
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ami again in the sixteenth century, l*oth in Ger¬ 
many ami Holland : lending several to tin- monstrous 
nhsurditv that not merely mujht men sin and yet 
he saveil, hut that they must sin. and in the liigliest 
derive, to make the sacrifice of Christ of any avail. 
The opinions of Mr*. Hutchinson with regaixl to 
prevenient grace, ju-iification hy faith, and the 
vanity of works, con Id hardly in themselves (though 
mingled with others of a less acceptable nature) 
have rai.Msl against her the in* of the riders of 
Massachusetts, since similar views are end>odicd 
in Calvinism, which was the creed of New Eng¬ 
land. The real cause of quarrel probably lay 
in the pertinacity with which this gentlewoman 
assailed several ministers and Magistrates ax godless 
hirelings, and asserted the right of all jieople to 
follow their own religious convictions, without 
official licence or restraint. The matter was further 
complicated hy her putting forth some fantastical 
notions uUmt an immediate revelation of future 
events, to he believed ax equally infallible with the 
Scriptures, hut to he communicated in a way other 
than miraculous. A relation hy marriage of Min. 
Hutchinson, the Rev. John Wheelwright, formerly 


a Lincolnshire clergyman, shaved in her religious 
conceptions, and the commonwealth was divided 
into two factions, which conducted their dis¬ 
putes with so much vehemence and self-absorption 
that even necessary public business was for a time 
neglected. Wheelwright was censured for sedition, 
and threatened to np)>cnl to England—a menace 
which was denounced as involving perjury and 
treason. At length, after a synod of the ministers 
of New England had condemned the Antinomian 
heresies, in 16.17, Min. Hutchinson (who jmrtly re¬ 
tracted her opinions, partly denied the accuracy of 
the charges brought against her), her kinsman, and 
a man named Axpinwall, were exiled from the 
territory of Massachusetts hy a sentence of the 
Magistrates, and their adherents were required to 
deliver up their arms, to prevent the jhossibility of 
a riot. Peace was thus restored, but at the cx- 
jH'lise of another violation of the light of private 
judgment — a violation, however, for which there is 
certainly much more to l*c said than in the case of 
Williams, for the Antinomian* had liotli preached 
and sjtoken with such heat and acrimony that tho 
danger of civil disruption was hy no means slight. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Excited State of the Colony \ *»c» t n|*»imU.rfty and lUtuni to "JTV , . f ri|orJ . nn ,| Attempt, nt 

State of M-^-chu^tt.—Dutch Do«n. on U ^ 
Settlement—The Colo.dvtion of Conncct.ent: undertaken by Action of «n Knglbh 
-A r.»»tornl Journey through the Forext-^lun er. cemmittejl ^^^^. Wtuation of the B»|U* 

Sailor —Military Operation, ^auot the the Tribe 

Colonic.—Native Alliances—\ igorou. CampMgn agate* the i c|«ou, M 

Religious dissent having been the motive v.lnch 
led to the establishment of the New England 
colonies, the history of those settlements for several 
years has reference mainly to the contentions of 
opposing sects. A plague of theological subtleties 
descended on the unhappy people. On the slightest 
provocation, men fell into fierce dispute about 
doctrines which neither side understood, and boll, 
claimed a peculiar faculty to interpret. An enthu¬ 
siastic woman could bring a whole commonwealth 
to the verge of civil war. A hot-headed preacher 
coul.l create a schism in the church, and almost a 
mutiny iu the army. A question which no one 
could solve, and which every one lost lus tompe* m 
discussing, was sufficient to divide magistrate frem 
magistrate, and to ]«irt friend from friend Pereons 
asked one another whether they walked under a 


covenant of works or a covenant of grace; «> 
were prepared to love or hate according to 
answer. They sat out sermons of inordinate da 
tion, and aftcnvalds, in their own homes,dcta 
even- principle that the preacher W 
They sounded the entire gamut of Cnl ™' 1 

divinity. »"‘ 1 CVCI - V n “ ,C . ‘"“"i motion, 

discord. Predestination, particular red. 1 
js.rticular re)uohatio„, original sin, effee .ml t 
justification l.y faith, regeneration and M 
were the subjects on which these people uices- ^ 
talked, wrote, declaimed, and wrangle, . n . 
divisions of Christendom L*,. 

which were to have witnessed the urn > . [(| 

frith, and scarcely any distinction " “ 
to lm the subject of angry bicUn g* 

Mather 1ms related in his New England His. 
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that, in the colony of Connecticut, a dispute arose 
between the Rev. Mr. Stone and a ruling Elder of 
his church, which seedily set the whole settlement 
in a dame, though the multitude hud no distinct 
knowledge of what the quarrel was about. Yet 
the disputants were often kindly, honourable, and 
conscientious men. 

Many of the ministers, disliking this indeiien- 
denco of thought as much its if they lind been 
Bishops in the old country, lamented the rapid 
progress of heresy, and chided the amateur theo¬ 
logians for meddling with matters which they did 
not understand. They should have recollected that 
they had themselves contributed to the result by 
exaggerated, overwrought, and unceasing ap|ieals to 
the religious sentiment. By the continual provo¬ 
catives of preaching, exhortation, discussion, and 
extempore prayer-making, together with the use of 
a pluusoology s|«ccially contrived for the same end, 
they had created a morbid npjietitc, wliieh found 
no satisfaction in any of the ordinary a flail* of life, 
but was constrained to seek |»cr]ietuul excitement 
in tlio hottest and most pungent dogmas it could 
discover or devise. Gloomy depression alternated 
with spiritual exultation. In the shallow of New 
England forests, men indulged in strange visions, 
and imagined omens and iM>rteuts of particular 
application to themselves. Like the "godless 
regent ” of Pope’* line, they “ t rcui Med at a star," 
and ordered a reformation of 111 : 1111101 * liccausc a 
meteor had updated in the heavens.* A light be¬ 
tween a mouse and a snake, which ended in the 
death of the latter, was interpreted as a sign that 
the poor fugitive |>coplc of Massachusetts, who were 
represented by the mouse, should vanquish Satan, 
who of course was symbolised by the snake. Such 
was the explanation of the phenomenon given by 
the Rev. Air. Wilson, of Boston, who, according to 
Cotton Mather, had a remarkable gift of prophecy ; 
and the same minister told the Governor of the State 
that, before lie had resolved to settle in America, 
he had dreamt he was there, and saw a church 
rise out of the earth, which became a marvellous 
goodly church. When such Mere the teachers, 
who can wonder at the vagaries of the taught 1 
At the period of the Hutchinsoniun controverey, 
the religious excitement of the colony was intensified 
by the presence of a remarkable man, destined in 
after years to play a prominent part in Englaud— 
a man who was above all things an enthusiast in 
matters of faith. Henry Vane the younger hail, 
tor conscience’ sake (being a Puritan), emigrated to 
America, where he arrived in 1633. His Cither 
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was at that time a Privy Councillor and one of the 
Secretaries of State; but the son preferred his fixe- 
dom to his proeqiects of advancement. He mils but 
throc-and-twenty when he reached Massachusetts, 
and his futlwr had given him jicnniwum to remain 
three years. Scarcely three iiionths hud |mssod 
ere he had acquired such an influence amongst the 
](oliticiaiLS of the little coiiiiiionwealth, that lii.s voice 
was listened to on every iiiqiortaiit question. In 
the coui*e of a few more months he had attained to 
the highest honour of the infant sett lenient, being 
elected Governor in May, HiJfl, with Winthrop for 
his deputy. For this ollice lie was in many respects 
unfitted. He wan undoubtedly a man of grout 
ability. Clarendon has Isime high testimony to 
his intellect, though not to his diameter. Milton, 
writing several yeaisnfterwanls, addressed him as— 

*• Vane, young in years, Isit in mjc connuel oM, 

TI.JII whom a better senator Uc’er lii'M 
Tlic helm of Itomr, when gown*, not arm*, rciwU'd 
The hcrcc Ki-uol ami the African hvM."t 

But he was then much older than in the days of 
hLs New England exjierienee, and even ill lii.s 
mature years Vane mus one of those men who liml 
it im|»os.sible to work long in harmony with any 
|«ity. He it was from whom Cromwell, when 
ex^M'lling the House of Commons in 1653, pmyed’ 
the Lord to deliver him as by a iqiecial mercy. 
He could not coalesce with the Protector; he could 
not coalesce with the Protector’s soli; ho could 
not coalesce with the Long Parliament; he could not 
coalesce with the n**tored monarchy. He wuh at 
issue with them all by turns. 11 ml lie fell n sacri¬ 
fice to the anger of Charles II., whose accession 
to the throne bad certainly lieen facilitated by tlm 
impracticable nature of such visionary Republicans 
as he. From Vane's fii*t entrance into pnliticul 
life, in New England, to lii.s death on Tower Hill 
seven-and-twenty yenra latex, he Mas constantly in 
antagonism to the piling authority or dominant 
l«ity of the hour. HLs nature was so secretive 
that it Mas said no 011 c could |>cuctnitu his designs ; 
but it is prolmblc that he never clearly understood 
them himself, and that ho Mas less a dissimulator 
than a monomaniac. Amongst many singular 
opinions, he held the unorthodox view that oven 
the devils and the damned M'ould ultimately bo 
saved. Yet he belonged to the most fanatical and 
least reasonable of all the sects then existing—thut 
of the Fifth Monarchy Men, the men who refused 
to obey any role but that of Jesus Christ, and who 
proclaimed, that the Messiah was shortly to establish 
on earth tliat empire which they rather irreverently 
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numbered as one of the same series with tlic 
Assyrian, Persian, l!reek, ami Roman. He con¬ 
ceived that he himself was to act as Viceroy for a 
thousand year* : ami on the scaffold he compared 
Tower Hill to Mount Pisgnli, and expressed a full 
assurance of being immediately placed at the right 
hand of Christ. It was the insane outbreak of the 
Fifth Monarchy Men in 1GG1 that sealed the fate 
of Vane; though it does not npjwnr that he had 
anything to do with it, ami the condemnation was 
avowedly in res]*ect of his conduct ever since the 
day of Charles I.’s execution. 

A person of this unsettled order of mind was not 
the best man for conducting the affairs of a new 
colony; especially when to his natural defects was 
mhletl the ine.\|»erienco of youth. Vane had not 
lteen long in office when the troubles consequent 
on Mis. Hutchinson's movement broke out. He 
enlisted hiiuself warmly on the side of that en¬ 
thusiast, though a due consideration of his office 
and its res|ousibilitics would have dictated a more 
reserved and cautious policy. Massachusetts, on 
the whole, was against Mrs. Hutchinson ; but the 
majority in Boston sup jolted her views, and the 
countenance of Vane was of course a groat encou¬ 
ragement to her. A |»eriod of agitation ensued, 
and Vane found that colonial opinion generally 
was opjiosed to him. When the main body of 
ministers determined to impure into the heresy 
which Boston had favoured, the young Governor, in 
December, 1G3G. called a Court of Deputies, and in¬ 
formed the representatives of the people that he had 
received letters from England which necessitated 
his return. Being exhorted to remain, he declared 
with many tears that, although the anises for his 
departure were such that the entire ruin of his 
worldly estate was involved, lie would willingly 
have risked it rather than have left his new home, 
had it not Won that he feared the judgments of 
God on the plantation, in consequence of the dis¬ 
sensions he saw amongst them, and the imputations 
cast upon himself, ns if he were the cause of all. 
For the time he appeared to l»e unshakable resolved; 
but, after expostulations on the |wrt of the Boston 
church, of which he expressed himself an obedient 
child, he gave up his intention, which, peifcaps, 
may have been rather professed, with a view to 
extorting some manifestation of confidence, than 
realiv entertained. The dissensions continued ; 
the meetings of the General Court were transferred 
from Boston to Newtown, on account of the agi¬ 
tated state of the former place; and m May, l *»•*«. 
Wintlirop was again elected Governor, ami Dudley 
Deputy-Governor. At the same time, other elec¬ 
tions occurred, of a nature entirely favourable to 


what may be called the orthodox party. Matters 
very nearly came to a street riot; but the malcon¬ 
tents were at length pacified. Vane was elected 
one of the laxly of Deputies, and, after a paper war 
with Wintlirop as to the propriety of a measure 
which was passed by the General Court for the 
puri*>sc of tcui|«orarily expelling nil who should l>e 
judged dangerous to the commonwealth, he returned 
to England in the early part of August, 1G37. 
The military honours attending his embarkation 
show that, notwithstanding s|»ecial grounds of 
difference, he was regarded with respect 

Vane had been accompanied to New Englund by 
a man destined, like himself, to become eminent in 
the old country, and in the end to be executed for 
his republicanism. He had for one of his fellow- 
emigrants the celebrated minister, Hugh Petere, 
afterwards chaplain to Oliver Cromwell. Peters 
did not supjiort Vnne iu his view of the Hutchin- 
sonian controversy, and, on one occasion, during his 
Governorship, publicly reproved him for opposing 
the ministers, and liosonght him to consider his 
youth, and to beware of |ievemptory conclusions, to 
which he had shown himself too apt. All Vane's 
difficulties were with respect to the religious ques¬ 
tion. On other grounds he got on very well with 
his colleagues. During his rule, some changes were 
introduced into the institutions of the colony, which 
seem to have given general sutisfuction; und a 
military system was organised, with the Governor 
for the time being ns Commamler-in-Chief, which 
furnished the plantation with something like an 
effective army. The experiment of a Council ap- 
]M>inted for life—an innovation which proved vory 
ui»i»opular, and was therefore allowed to drop—docs 
not appear to have been any plan of his. If h« 
could have kept his mind clear from those clouds 
of mysticism which made the pamphleteers of a later 
day call him “Sir Humorous Vanity,” he would 
have better deserved the compliment which Milton 
paid him in the Sonnet before quoted, when he 
wrote:— 


"To know 

Both fniritual lower and civil. whntsttch mean*. , 

What lever* each, tbou Last learn’.!, which few have dono. 


But even ns it was he deserved it to some extent, 
in spite of l.Ls faults. When conducting In® 
controversy with Wintlirop on the measure for ex¬ 
cluding from the colony the holders of obnoxious 
opinions, he used language which did him honour. 
••Scribes, and Pharisees, and such as were confirmed 
in any way of error." he argued, were to 1* pitied 
and reformed, rather than denied cohabitation. 

While these difficult questions of religious doe- 
trine, secular law, and private conscience were con- 
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vulsing the territory of Massachusetts, the work of 
extended settlement was still proceeding. As early 
as Di.'W, .lolni Ohlhain, formerly a member of the 
Plymouth colony, from which he hail been eX)>elled 
for sedition, |**net rated l»y huul, together with three 
com|Kinions. to the Connecticut river, which, flowing 
from the north many miles to the west of the older 
settlements, empties itself into the sea op|>osite the 
eastern extremity of Long Island. On the return 
of these explorers, they re|x»rtcd that they hml 
lodged at Indian towns all the way. and they 
brought lnick with them some U-aver, hemp, and 
black lead. A vessel which had Wn built by 
Governor Winthrop cw*twl Long Island, sailed a 
short distance up the Connecticut, and visited the 
Dutch settlement at the mouth of the Hudson. 
Some jealousy of the Dutch was not unnaturally 
felt by the English, and it was resolved that at any 
rale the Connecticut should not fall into their hands, 
notwithstanding that fora little while they had had 
a small fort then*. The Plymouth |>eoplc established 
a factory on the banks of the river, and in 1G34 
several |H*mms U-longing to the towns of Massa¬ 
chusetts resolved to remove thither. Their con¬ 
templated do) hi rture was op)iosed by some of the 
Boston people, on the ground that so considerable 
an emigration would weaken the infant colony from 
which it was drawn, and that the enterprise might 
lead to a collision with the Dutch, with whom the 


Plvmouth explorers had already had a few slight 
jKiksagcs of arms. For some time it was doubtful 
whether jiennission would not l«c refused, in virtue 
of a )lower to forbid such ex)>editions which wax 
claimed by the Magistrates; but the op)K*ition of 
those authorities (who in this respect were at issuo 
with the majority of the Deputies) was afterwanls 
withdrawn, and. in tin* summer of 1633, emigrants 
from Dorchester found their way to the sj*ot where 
the Plymouth factory had been established, and 
were followed by others from Watertown. Sixty 
men, women, niid children, driving cattle before 
them, set out in the autumn, and pitched their 
tents in the wilderness. Winter came on with 
unexpected suddenness. Six weeks after their 
departure, twelve of their number appeared at 
Boston, and retried that they had left the nver 
frozen over (though it was only November), that 
on this account no supplies could l>e recoixed b> 
water-carriage, and that on their return journey, 
which had occupied ten days, one of their com¬ 
pany had been lost in the ice, and they would all 
have starved, had they not lighted on aft Indian 
wi"wain. Those who remained at the settlement 
suffered terribly for want of the lsirest necessan««. 
and at length several of them struggled down to 


the river's mouth, where they fell in with a vessel * 
which took them to Boston. The vest suparted 
themselves on acorns, malt, and grain, until relief 
arrived. The loss in rattle was very great. 

Tin- original proprietor of the valley .of the Con- 
necticnt was the Earl of Warwick. This nobleman 
afterwards assigned the territory to Lord Say and 
Seal, Lord Brooke, John Ham|xlen, John Pym, 
and others, who were associated in a patent for the 
colonisation of the country. In October, 1635, 
John Winthrop the younger returned to New 
England after a visit to the old country, Waring 
with him a commission from the patentees, by 
which he was constituted Governor of the region in 
question for a year, with instructions to huild a 
fort at the river's mouth, to employ a party of fifty 
men in the execution of that work, and to erect 
houses within the circuit of the fort. All settlers, 
iu the curly days of the colony, were to plant them¬ 
selves either at the harbour, or near the mouth of 
the river, that they might bo the hotter able to 
protect one another from jiossihlo attacks by tlio 
Dutch. For the carrying out of theso dcsigus, 
young Winthrop was provided with men and am¬ 
munition. and with two thousand jioimds in money. 
At the liegiuning of November he despatched a 
jwrty of twenty men, who with two pieces of 
cannon drove oil a Dutch vessel which had been 
•sent to avsert a claim to the jiossession of the river. 
A small fort was then erected in a favourable sjiot 
nt the mouth of the stream. Vano and Peters 
were associated with the younger Winthrop in tlio 
management of the new colony; and theso tluco 
made proclamation of the rights of their princi- 
pals, and its pi i ml a recognition of them on tho 
,Mrt of those who had already gone there, togother 
with an explanation showing by what authority 
they had la-gun their settlement. It thus appears 
that at this time there were four claimants to tho 
Connecticut territory: the Dutch; the Plymouth 
colonists, who alleged that they had purelniScd 
certain lands from the Indians, and defended them 
against the Hollanders; the settlers from Massa¬ 
chusetts ; and the ^itentees. But all these chums, 
with the exception of the Dutch, were soon amicably 
adjusted, and the colonisation of Connecticut l*««j 


..led for awhile with no more man u.u 
Realties of life in a savage and unknown region. 
A larger emigration than those which had pro 
led it took place in Juno, 1G3G. It was lei J 
omas Hooker, a preacher who has been term* 
he light of the western churches. A hund 
venturers, including women and children, am 
xmipanied by hinge herds of cattle, set out o 
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difficulties of progression were great The thick 
and intcrtnngk-d woods were threaded by nuinc-nm* 
streams, which it was necessary to cross by the 
fdlod trunks of trees. Swamps occasionally spread 
themselves out beneath the overarching "had.*; 
there were steep hills to to surmounted, w i.h 
valleys to l*e passed. The settles advanced at the 
r ,tc of less than ten miles a day ; hut tin- »«>m 
was summer, mul hois* was buoyant in the heart* 
of nil. They steered their way through tin- 1-afy 
wilderness by means of a conq mss, as if tla-v had 
been sailing across the ocean. By day they mi 1» 
slsted on such humble fare as they curried with 
them, on tlie tomes of the wood*, and on the milk 
of the kino which plodded by their side. By night 
they slept in tents and waggons tononth a |«n- 
dent canopy of toughs which had scarcely l*f«uv 
sheltered any lmt the ml man and the wild creatures 
of the desert. Their minister frequently halted 
in mid-forest, and preached some animating dis. 
course, while the cattle quietly browsed upon the 
trees, or sought the refreshment of a babbling 
runnel. To thorn* Scripture-reading men. it mu*t 
have seemed like the journey of Abram with all his 
flocks into the land of Canaan. 

The distance to to tmvcnwd was scarcely a linn* 
dred miles; but it took a fortnight to reach the 
place of settlement—a iqs.t on the western tonk of 
the Connecticut river, near the present city of Hart- 
fowl. Here the caravan finally halted, and a numtor 
of small towns presently rose up with the rapidity 
thut is observable in colonies. Tier rulers of tla* 
settlement acted in virtue of a commission granted 
them by the General Court of Massachusetts to 
govern the people of Connecticut for the sjwce of a 
year. This, however, was an exercise of authority 
on the part of Massachusetts which could not have 
been justified had it toen challenged, for the newly* 
sottlcd territory was toyond the tordcr of tin* older 
colony ; but the commission seems to have Inrn 
issued in concert with the younger Winthrop, who 
represented the patentees, and it may have ton 
the only way, for the time being, of securing an 
effective and orderly government. At the end of 
the year, the commission wax not renewed, and the 
little community thenceforward took the manage¬ 
ment of its affairs into its own hands. The settlors 
were soon gladdened by the presence of John 
Haynes, a member of the Court of Assistants of 
Massachusetts, and at one time Governor of that 
colony. Haynes, a man of ability, and of expo- 
ricnco as a ruler, was a great accession of strength 
to the young plantation, and affairs speedily pros- 
pered. By the. middle of 1637, the population of 
thethroo lower towns on the Connecticut (Windsor, 


Hartford, suid Wethersfield) amounted to about 
eight hundred, comprising two hundred and fifty 
men. There were also a few other settlers in 
localities somewhat removed. 

The jieace of the colony was not. to last long. In 
proximity to the English adventurer* was a (mpulmi* 
trito of Indians, railed th- l*-piots. These ravages 
occupied a tract of country lying tot ween the river 
Pawcatuek, forming the western toiindnry of tho 
present State of Blade Island.and another river, at 
that tine* named after tliemselves, but now desig¬ 
nate! the Thames. They emild muster a formid¬ 
able army of warriors, and had for some time just 
inspired so much terror among tin* neightoiiring 
tril-s that the latter requested Governor Winthrop, 
in 1631, to make a Settlement in their eolintry, as 
a protection. Two years later, some Englishmen 
fell victims to the ferocity of the IN-qiiot*. Certain 
trad'-i-s, led by two men imniel Stone and Norton, 
sailel up the Connecticut river, with a view to 
tnillieking with the hutch, and. having taken some 
of the.*- Indians on toil'd, were murdered ill the 
night. The Peqiiot chief afterwards sent |vpi«-.e||- 
tatives to Boston; excused the ninrdi-r. on tho 
ground that it was jsirtly acei«|«*ntal. partly pro¬ 
vok'd by ill-treatment front Stone; agreed to 
surremlor the only two of tin* »wii“iiiK who were 
tton living ; and engag'd to j«iy a consideinbh* 
tribute of wanipuni and furs, and to cede ground 
fora M-tt lenient. This was in 1631. at which time 
the Peqnots were threatened both by the Nurru- 
gansettx and the Duteh. and were desirous of ob¬ 
taining English siipjiort. When their troubles had 
pawed over, they broke their promises, mid in tho 

summer of 1636 murdered John .. whoso 

chequered career has to*u previously alluded to. 
Tin* fact was discovered in a way which strongly 
marks the adventurous character of early colonial 
life in America. On the 2‘fih of July. John 
Gallup, of Boston, while sailing in a small tidiing 
vessel with a man and two toys, ol.served, in tho 
ncightourhood of Block Inland, another little boat, 
the awkward management of which attmet.-I his 
notice. He recognised tin* vessel as In-longing to 
Oldham, but, upon approaching, saw a canoe put 
off from her. and at the same time |icivciv»*d that 
her «h*ck was covered with Indians, who sip|ieaivd 
to to well armed with pikes, guns, and swords. 
Gallup Suspected fold play, and resolved, though 
liis numlN-rs were so few. to attack the savages 
forthwith. He had with him two guns, two pistols, 
and some duck-shot; and. opening lire on the 
Indians, lie forced then* to seek shelter below deck. 
Next, he ran his vessel into theirs with so violent 
a shock that six of the Indians juiiqsxl overboard in 
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a |«uiic. On a second collision, four more savages 
throw themselves into the sen, leaving only four on 
board ; ami Gallup. springing on to Ohlhum’s liont, 
received the submission of two of tlu* intruders, 
while tin* other two wen* fastened down umler 
hatches. On the deck lay the dead Insly of Old- 
ham. fearfully mutilated, hut still warm. 

The Government of Massachusetts, on hearing of 
this mui'iler. at once determined to conduct active 
o|*erations against the Petp.ot*. Vane .lespatched 
ninety men to 1-mig Island Sound, in three small 
vessels, under the command of Endicott, Captain 
John Underhill, and some others. Underhill was a 
soldier of experience, who had followed the fortunes 
of war in Ireland, S|<ain, and the Netherlands, 
and who on many stirring occasions hail proved 
himself one of the most successful military leaders 
of the early Colonial jieriod. In subsequent years, 
he fell into contention with Massachusetts, sought 
a reconciliation, and confessed himself guilty of 
adultery, pride, hyj>ocrisy, and |>ersecutioii of Hod s 
people. In 1G42 he took service under the Dutch, 
and signalised himself in wars with the Indians; 
and in 1G72 he died on Long Island. At present, 
however, lie was in favour with Massachusetts. 
Ho and Endicott attacked the savages of Block 
Island, and. after a sharp skirmish, burned their 
houses, sank their canoes, and cut down their com. 
Some further ojivrutions took place, varied by a 
futile attempt to come to terms, and the English 
returned to Boston without low. The expedition, 
however, seems to have been feebly conducted, and 
the Pequots were rather exas|*emted than cowed. 
They now endeavoured to effect un alliance with 
their former enemies, the Nnrmgnnsctts, with the 
expressed intention of exterminating the whole of 
the New England settlements. To those less war¬ 
like savages they represented, not without reason, 
that the English were overspreading their country, 
and, if not checked, would speedily seize on the 
whole, and destroy or enslave all the native in¬ 
habitants. In opjiosing their formidable enemies, 
the Pequots added, it would not be necessary to 
fight a pitched battle: it would l*c sufficient to tire 
their houses, to kill their cattle, and to lie in 
ambush for themselves when they went abroad 
upon their business. 

These menacing negotiations came to the 
knowledge of Roger Williams, then established at 
Providence, to whom, as the render LS aware, the 
Nnrmgnnsctts had always \K*en very friendly, and 
who had tres.ted them with a considerate kindness 
which boro the best fn.it. He lost no time ... 
communicating the news to the Governor of Massa¬ 
chusetts, who requested him to use his utmost and 
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sjieediest endeavours to frustrate the contemplated 
league. Entering a frngilo canoe, he sailed alon" 
the coast to a part of the territory where dwelt the 
sachem of the Narmgnnsetts; and at the wigwam 
of that la.rlK.rinn j>otentate lie found the Pequot 
emissaries already assembled. In a letter to Captain 
Mason, preserved in the Massachusetts Historical 
Collections, In* expresses his honor at coming into 
contact with these wretches. “Three days and 
nights," he observes, " my business forced mo to 
lodge and mix with the Moody Pequot ambassadors, 
whose hands and aims, methought, reeked with the 
Mood of mv countrymen, murdered ami massacred 
by them on Connecticut river, and from whom I 
could not hut nightly look for their bloody knives 
at my own. throat ulso." Tho service which Wil¬ 
liams thus rendered, nt the peril of his life, not 
only to Couneotic.it, hut to all English colonies 
in that j*nrt of America, was of tho highest value. 
The XuiTHgansetts were* wavering when he arrived, 
he did not leave them until he had obtained an 
assurance that they would not join the Pequots, 
together with an expression of their views as to tho 
best manner of conducting a cnnqN.ign against thoso 
courageous warriors—a statement which ho trans¬ 
mitted to Winthrop. The Pequots were equally 
unsuccessful it. their advances to tho Mohegans. 
Nothing remained to them hut their own. unaided 
strength ; and, though tho odds were desperate, 
they were too high-spirited to shrink from a contest 
on which they had long resolved. 

In the autumn of the same year (1636), tho 
savages captured a few isolated stragglers belonging 
to the Connecticut settlement, and murdered them 
with every circumstance of barbarity and elaborate 
torture. By February, 1G37, they had l» lt 10 
death thirty of the English, and earned away two 
women. The little town, of Wethersfield was 
attacked by a band of Pequots, numbering a hun¬ 
dred. and suffered severely. A thousand fighting 
men of that tril»c were already in the field, and 
three or four thousand more could have been sum¬ 
moned to tl.eir assistance. The situation was 
growing most serious. Massachusetts and Plymout i 
were solicited for aid; and it was agreed, at an 
extraordinary session of the General Court of t *© 
former colony, that in aid of the j»eople of Connec¬ 
ticut there should be a levy of a hundred and sixty 
men, and that six hundred i>ounds should bo sc 
aside for the expenses. Plymouth made a levy o 
forty men. The arrival of these reinforcements 
was delayed by the almost incredible fanaticism 
of some Boston men, who refuses! to muster 
because they believed their chaplain to >c 
much under a covenant of works—that is to say. 
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not a follower of Mrs. Hutchinson. Ninety 
soMiers, however, were despatched from the infant 
settlement under the command of Captain Mason, 
who in former years had served in the Netherlands 
with Sir Thomas Fairfax, afterwards the Parlia¬ 
mentarian General. The expedition started from 
Hart fold on tho 10th of May. after nearly a whole 
night sjHMit in prayer, in which the soldiers were 
led by the Rev. Mr. Stone. The English were 
accompanied by a body of native allies, seventy in 
number, selected from the Mohegaux, and com¬ 
manded by Ulicas, the sachem of that trilie. It 
was feared they would prove treacherous; hut to 
have refused their proffered aid would have olfrmh-d 
the whole community, and led to fresh danger*. 
As tlic event turned out, the Mohegans wen* of no 
great use ; but their fidelity was unimpeachable. 

Mason, having been joined by Underhill, who had 
been stationed at the fort near the mouth of the 
Connecticut river, determined, after anxious om- 
sideration and dehate, to attack the I’ojmitH 
through the Nurragunsett country in their mir, 
instead of on tlicir'western front—that side which 
was nearest to the Connecticut settlements. 'Hie 
Olliers given to tho English commander were that 
the enemy should be assaulted on the western side 
of his |>oxition ; but Mason, knowing that that was 
tho quarter where they e.\|»ectcd invasion, con. 
ccivcd that a movement of a different nature would 
bo most likely to succeed. Quitting the month of 
the river, therefore, on the morning of May l«Jtli, 
the little squadron of three vessels proceeded 
along the coast in an easterly direction. On the 
evening of the 20th, they arrived near the entrance 
to Nnrragansett Buy. The next day was the 
Sabbath, and was devoted to religious exercises on 
shiplaxml. A violent storm on the 22nd prevented 
the disembarkation of the troops, which was delayed 
until the evening of the 23rd. Mason then obtained 
tlie assistance (if it ought not rather to Ik* called 
the encumbrance) of two hundred Xniragnnsctts, 
who told liim that his forces were too weak in 
numbers to encounter such renowned and mighty 
warriors as the Pequots. On the following day his 
army was further recruited hy a large liodv of 
Nyantics, nn«l all advanced towards the rucnnqt- 
ment of tho Pequots, lying to the west By dark 
on the 25th, the forces were within sight of a 
formidable stronghold, situated on high ground on 
the banks of tho river Mystic. From a skilfully 
constructed fort the noise of savage revelry 
ascended into the night. The Pequots had seen 
the English vessels coasting along to the east, and 
had taken it for granted that the expedition was 
abandoned. They did not know that the avengers 


were watching them in the darkness, and only 
waiting for the Is-st op|*ortuuity of dealing their 
meditated blow. 

The fort consisted of a nearly circular enclosure, 
more than an acre in extent, the outer wall of 
which was cotii|Miscd of trunks of trees, nbmt 
twelve feet high, sel so closely together as to 
prevent the |iassngo of a human IkhIj, but with 
sufficient space between to allow tin- liuirksliieii to 
discharge tla-ir atrows against an attacking force. 
Within were lain-s of wigwams, covered with 
matting and tliatch. The ciitmiircx, which Were 
opj>o*itc one another, consistisl of two o|ieniiigx, 
slightly protected by bushes. Thes** two vulimnibl i 
jMiiuts it was determined to nv>uiilt siuiultamously. 
Tlie English had to ivly on themselves almost 
entirely; for the Indians, with a very few excep. 
tions, hail stolen away in cxtivinc trepidation. 
Tlw Nynntic*. while they were still within tln*ir 
own country, had blasted how gallantly they would 
In-have themselves, and how many of tla* enemy 
they would kill ; but on gaining tla* Peqiiot frontier 
they and the Nanwgmisetts rapidly melted nway. 
Ulicas and his Mohegans still Iwhl on, declaring 
that they would live mid die with the English; 
yet, after marching some time in the van, they fell 
into the rear, and only a few co-operated in tho 
attack on the Pequots. 

The Koldieis slept for a space ; then, rousing 
themselves, joined in player, mid set forward. It 
was two hours In-fore dawn, on the 26th of May ; 
the moon was shining brightly, hut Mason and In’s 
com|Kinions had advanced to within a few feet of 
the eastern sallyqiort ere their presence was dis¬ 
covered. A watch-dog Wkcd, and Woke some of 
the Indians. Then rose a cry of •• Englishmen ! 
Englishmen!" from the Pequot sentinels. Mason 
len|»ed into the enclosure singly, mid held his 
ground until his men could pull the bushes awav 
from the opening, mid got in after him. At the 
same time Underhill eiitrml at the western side. 
A des|K*ratc struggle ensued. The Pequots were 
all asleep when the ahum was given ; but they 
fought valorotisly in their houses. The attaeking 
forces found tlieinselves overmatched in |M>int of 
numlters. and were driven to the horrible e.\|s*dieut 
of burning the Indians out. Mason seized a lighted 
I •rand from a wigwam, nml threw it on the matted 
i-oof: Underhill set fire to his quarter with a tmin 
of powder. The village, constructed entirely of 
combustible materials, was quickly in flames from 
end to end. The English stationed themselves 
outside, nml shot down those who. in their f.mitic 
efforts to escape, were seen darkly relieved against 
the glare. Others,.who managed to burst through 
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tin* burning wi>n* dcspitcLcd l»y tin* 

swot'll ; while a tew stnij»>lm fell into the hands 
of the native allies, who stood Kifclr aloof, 
dancing ami whooping with joy. ami not at all 
disposed to ileal mercifully with any whom they 
eonhl .seize. I tv ilawn the trngisly was finished. 
It is said that mon a than six hnmlrisl Imlians, 
includin'; women ami children, w.-iv killed in thus 
dreadful allair. The com|iletsn-s lost only two men, 
but carried away with them numerous wouuded. 


[1637. 

warriors, who. on beholding the destruction which 
liad Imvii wrought by tho white men. stamped and 
ton- their hair with mge. Mason, getting to tho 
rear of this IhmIv, retreated lighting for six miles 
and at ten o'clock in the morning cante in sight of 
the harliour, with tho vessels at anchor there. On 
board whs a detachment from Massachusetts, 
which proved of great service. All the Con- 
m“client towns were now efficiently protected, and 
Mason, with a flying column, overran tho whole 


NEW HATES. 


Some eight miles to the west of this fort was 
another, which had been made the head-quartern 
of Sassacus. the sachem of the Peqnots. of whom 
.he Nurraga,.«*.«, in the exaggeration of Hr 
reported that he was a god. and could not he k. led 
hv any one. In P«l«ot HuiW beyond tins 
second* fort. Mason hud ap|.o.ntod his vessels to 
meet him. Towards that spot, accordmgl) he 
moved; hut the wounded soldiers hampered h.s 
march, and hi. .urgeon had bren ***** 
left la-hind when the forces landed at Narragaa - 
The supply of food and ammunition was **»»•“< 
the weather was so oppressive that -eral of Om 
men fainted with heat. On their way. «fc*J 
approaching more than tl.rec hundred Pcquot 


country from the vicinity of New London to the 
English fort at Say brook. The Pequots were 
hunted down remorselessly; tl.eir wigwams burned, 
their cornfields laid waste, and themselves ki led. 
Sassacus was murdered by the Mohawks, to " j° 
lie fled for protection; and tho work of 
tion spread over many weeks, p‘> 1,10 13 ‘ 
Julv. the English fell in with a hotly of eighty mo 

anti* two 1.. women and children » • «“ 

Indian town near an extensive “ 

the savages rnsheti for shelter. Ti ,0 soidmre^ 
rounded the swamp, and. after some fight> g; 1 
niisetl the red men their lives if they wouhl l.r 
down their arms, and deliver up any * 

the colonists they might have among them. > 
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replied t»y a refusal; and in the night several 
escu|>ed, while others were shot down. Of those 
who surrendered during these o|»er.itions, some were 
sent to the Eermudas, some were enslaved in tho 


Christian, and (until he was poisoned) a missioiiuri 

among his own countrymen, as a «ons.*.|iu-n<.I 

Mason's victories. A salutary and lasting eJleel was 
produced l»y the military strength ami promptitude 



M0NU1IKNT AT NRW l-l/.MOliril TO MARK Till: KITR 
OK TilK I.ANIUKU or TIIC I'lf.ORIU I A I III.let. 


towns of Connecticut and Massachumdts, ami 
some went incor|H>ratcd, urn lev English iu|--r- 
vision, with the Mohrguii, Narmgunsctt, and 
Nynntic trilios. The New Englaml colonies wore 
saved hy the succession of vigorous but ivnioi*el«**s 
acta which atatn|ksl out the 1 Vs plots m a nation. 
One of the savage allies of the colonists became a 


of the settler.;; and many of th" Indian Iril-s, 
struck wish leri%.r. U-g*f.-d tin- |>ioi-«ii<>u of (hose 
whom |D’rha|i.. they w-.uld more wil'ingly have de- 
•tniyvtl.* 


F« 


CHAPTER XVI. 

natation of Concord-Coloni«tion of Rl-odc Waml-Mnc H«t,hi„M.,, u-clc. refuge among t| IC Dnt, 
ty Indians—DtaMnaiooa in tho Rhode Mam. Colony Agreement a. to the llLu of 
Haven Colony-John Davcn,,ort and fatos-TWsticI tSovcn.n.ont ..f 

meat on the Shore* of Long Island Sound -Large Emigration from England 
mont of the Mother-country—Iwue of Order. by the Government of CWlc* I 
inflictetl on Englaml by the Tyranny of (Win ami Arthhid.«p Laud - 
I opulation -1‘ro.pcrou. State of the New England Colonic* in 1G|3 
for the Instruction of the Commonalty. 


Nothing, it wax evident, could stop the progress ..f 
the English race in Americaneither their own 
internal dissensions, nor the attacks of Indian 
savages. From year to year, colonisation *|*vad, 
and even the quarrels of rival sects contribute to 
the dissemination of that great nationality which 
had been designed for predominance in the 
12 


Her A*w«iii:i<ii.ii 
a Constitution Iteginnliig of N\-»v 
New 11 it veil Spread of the Settle. 
Anti.ip.tod weakising mid ini|»oVcri»li. 
f*.r the Checking of Kinigr.iti<ui Injury 
Kngli.li Character of mueh of the American 
-Establishment of Harvard Cull, go I-gal l'n.vium, 

northern division of America. So rapidly did the 
older settlements increase that, in a few yea is. it 

• ISIfreyV. Ii,.,croft*,. and Neal*. HMurie*. 

Anunciii ltmgra|4iy, Vul. XIII. (Life of Mason.) Contoinis>- 
rary account* of the war were written by Captain* Mason and 
t mlerh.il. Iacutcnant Gnnliner. and tho Rev. I*. Vincent, a 
clergyman of the Church of England w ho visited tho American 
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w.ts found desirable to ease ihe pressure on them 
l*\ tin* formation of now eommunities in nwre dis* 
t.mt |«arts of tin* \viI>l<Tiio.v». In this way tlio State 
of t'oiuioeiicut was established, as related in tlio 
la-a t'hapn-r. To tlio >.11110 iicwssity must lie 
iv!« rn I ilu* origin «»t t’oiieord, tin* tonmlot's ot which 
Cluiijlatod lioin tin* I’aV of MassuellUsetts, ami, 
foi. inv • toiLoino p.olt through woods ami thickots, 
cairn I• > a I'-ir >treteli of green meadows on the 
hank' of stream flowing into tlio Merrimack, 
lire. in I•*;»'». tliov Ic^iii a town which for some 
time coiihl h.uvly maintain its existence against the 
►ax.ijio fov.cs of Nature, Before Iioiims of any kiml 
could ho civet oil, tho emigrants were coni|icllc«l to 
live in cav«s. which with thoir own hands they 
delve*I out of a hill-side. Even after tla-y had 
hastily put Up a few wooden hovels, their condition 
Was not much liettcr. The rainy season was a 
terrible nial to those pioneers of civilisation. A 
delude I*-tued through the frail roofs of their 
cottages, and invaded the |K>or enclosure* where 
they had vainly hojK'd to find shelter. Wolves 
howled ahont them in the winter nights, and 
destroyed their sheep and swim*. The cultivation 
of the soil presented many difficulties, owing to the 
frequency of tree-roots and hushes, so that the early 
crops weiv of necessity mwigre and insutticient. 
Many of the cattle died, and the colonists, with 
their wives and children, lived for the most |«rt on 
game. Yet they worked on in the spirit of hojie 
and icliaiicc, and Concord pro>|>c»cd, in spite ol 
the rains and of the wolves. 

The colonisation of Rhode Island—the Island 
itself, as distinguished from the modem State of 
which it forms part—sprang from the Autinomian 
controversy originated by Mrs. Hutchinson. On 
being expelled by the Massachusetts authorities, 
she herself, with the larger number of her followers, 
turned to the south ; at the same time, Wheel¬ 
wright. moving northwards, founded the town of 
Exeter, on the Piscataipia, as already mentioned. 
Mrs. Hutchinson had at firat designed to join her 
relative in the latter locality; but afterwards 
conceived that a better spot for beginning the 
world afresh would be Long Island, or the neigh- 
bourliood of Delaware Buy. Tliis intention was in 
its turn abandoned on the persuasion of Roger 
Williams, with whom the exiles had a conference 
at Providence, on their way towards the south. 
By him they were induced to form their plantation 
on the largest of the islands in Narragansett Bay, 
then called by its Indian name of Aquetnct, now 
Rhode Island—a lieautiful and inviting temtory 
wliich the Plymouth people declared to be beyond 
the bounds of their patent. Williams also prevailed 


on Miantonomoh, the chief of tho Narragansctts, 
to make a gift of the island to the intending settlcre, 
in exchange for forty fathom of wliito beads. 

This transfer of the territory being made, nineteen 
jk i-soils went thither ; and on the 7th of March, 
163S, entered into a mutual engagement in the fol¬ 
lowing terms:—•• We, whose natnesnre underwritten, 
do hereby solemnly, in the, presence of Jehovah, 
incoipomte ourselves into a laxly jH»litic, and, as ho 
shall help, will submit our i»eraoiis, lives, and estates 
unto our Lord Jesus Christ, the King of kings and 
Lord of lords, and to all those perfect and absolute 
laws of hts, given us in his holy word of truth, to 
be guided ami judged thereby.” The principal 
persons who signed this document were William 
Hutchinson (the husband of Mis. Hutchinson), 
his sons Edward and William, William Coddington, 
John Clarke, John Coggcshull, William Aspinwull, 
and Thomas Savage, the last of whom married tlio 
elder Hutchinson's daughter. Coddington (who 
liad formerly been one of the Court of Assistants at 
Boston, where he was a jx-rson of consequence) was 
chosen to be ‘* Judge" over the colony; for these 
Scriptural enthusiasts preferred to call their chief 
ruler by a designation which had been sanctified by 
its use among the chosen jwoplc of Israel. Aspin- 
wall was made secretary, and others were ap|>ointcd 
Elder*. Mr*. Hutchinson herself joined her 
friends on the island shortly after they had esta¬ 
blished themselves there. With regard to her 
peculiar views, she seems to have recanted the re¬ 
cantation which she made when in tho power of 
the Massachusetts Magistrates, and to have re¬ 
asserted and reinforced her original conviction* to 
all extent which brought her many converts. The 
rulers and minister* of the older colony from "Inch 
she liml cm ignited, sus]>ected her of witchcraft; but 
that was the commonly-received method in thoso 
days of accounting for any unusual influence exer¬ 
cised by one Jicrson over the mind* of other*. One of 
her sons, and a son-in-law named Collins, venture , 
in 1G41, to remonstrate with the Boston authorities 
on the treatment of this singular enthusiast, and 
wen- punished with a long terra of imprisonment. 
The family on Rhode Island feared they would not 
be safe even there, and accordingly, about 10 
removed beyond New Haven into the territory of 
the Dutch. Here, during an insurrection of too 
Indians in 1643, Mrs. Hutchinson, now a widow, 
was murdered, together with the whole of l r 
family, excepting a daughter cght yearn oU. ’£ 
was carried into captivity, but, alter four de¬ 

tention, was recovered by thc Genem 1 Comt 
Massachusetts. Her relative, Wheclwnghh 
mutely made Ins submission to the Massnch 
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Government, confessed himself grievously inisM, 
and in 1644 obtained a revocation of his sentence 
of banishment. He afterwards sailed for England, 
but subsequently returned to America, ami lived 
• thero until his death in 1679. 

Before her departure from Rhode Island, Mm. 
Hutchinson had managed to get into several of 
those commotions for which, like Williams, she 
seems to have had au aptitude. It is even said by 
some authorities that her motive for leaving tin? 
island was because she could not agree with the 
people, nor the people with her. Be that as it may, 
the littlo colony was rent with dissensions very 
shortly after its establishment At the lieginning 
of 1639, Hutchinson and his sons, together with 
Aspinwall, were passed over in an election of 
Elders who were to assist Coddington, tin- Judge, 
in the execution of justice and the management of 
affairs. The choice of the colonists fell on Nichohis 
Easton, John Coggeshull, and William Brcrcton; 
and at the same time the magistrates were directed 
to deal with William Aspinwall concerning certain 
defaults. Aspinwall was afterwards proceeded 
against us a person sus|>cctcd of sedition against the 
State. A constable was apjiointed to repress un¬ 
lawful meetings, or anything tending to civil 
disturbance; and a sergeant was charged with the 
duty of informing the superior authorities as to 
all breaches of the laws of God that might lead to 
a disturbance, and to keep the prison and such 
prisoners as should be committed to his custody. 
On the 6 th of April it was thought advisable to 
set up an alarum for the summoning together of 
the populace for defence of the island, or for the 
quelling of any insolences that might be tumult¬ 
uously raised within the plantation.* It would 
seem that a party lmd been formed among tho 
settlers who espoused the cause of Hutchinson, and 
caused a good deal of tumult. Ultimately they 
dcjttsed Coddington from his judgeship, and set up 
Hutchinson, whom Winthrop lias described as •• a 
man of very mild temi>er and weak parts, wholly 
guided by his wife.” Afterwards, if we may credit 
a content|>orary writer-and there is nothing in the 
statement atoll improbable—Mrs. Hutchinson took 
a fancy into her head that the office of magistracy 
was in itself unlawful, and therefore perauXdfc Z 
t°o plmnt husband to resign bis position. But for 
atune he certainly performed the duties of n ruler 

sjsrl i r hority m t, ‘°«*■» •*—*. 

dington and Ins supporters went to a fine harbour 
»t the southern end of the island, and began a new 
plantation whieh they called Newport, 

p -Rhode Ma„a <***. ^ ^ 
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son’s town received the name of Portsmouth. If is 
noteworthy that Coddington’s pally professed tle-m- 
selves natiir.il subjects of K ilig ('liarles, and <ibcdi'*lil 
to his laws. The breach U-twrin the two xoctioiri 
of the IliiU'liiiisoiiians was not of long ilurali.iii. 
They were re-united in Mareli, IlMO, on the m«»t i.>n 
of Hutchinson himself; and the colon in Is next 3 ear 
agreed ii|n»ii a constitution for the whole* island. 

It was unanimously determined that this consti- 
tut ion should Ini a democracy, or |Nipular govern¬ 
ment. Such are tins words used by tin* colonists, 
as they apjicur in the records preserved at Provi¬ 
dence; and the expression is deliued as meaning 
thut it should In- in the |NiWer of the InhIv of 
fn-einon, assembh-il in an orderly manlier, or tho 
major |»urt of them, to make the laws, and to i|e- 
put'* «udi ministers as should see them faithfilly 
executed. It was expressly decreed that ••none In* 
accountwl a delinquent for duelrilie, provided it be 
not directly repugnunt to tin* government or laws 
established," and that liU'iiy of conseiemi* In* re* 
a|Ncted. The signet for the state was ordered to 
In* a sheaf of arrows, with the motto •• A nun* vin.it 
omnia.” Uve, in their five community, was to 
conquer all op|NMition—a noble theory, but one 
which, unfortunately, is not fitted to the rough and 
selfish character of human societies. As a prot.*c- 
ti°n against intruders who might piove iniiui.nl 
to the new sett lenient, it was ordained *• that 110110 
should In* received as inhabitants or freemen, to 
build or plant ii|n>h the island, but such as should 
he received by the consent of the Imdybut it 
does not oecm that this proviso was iutendisl to 
confer a |*»wcr of excluding those who might differ 
with the original colonists on uuitters of faith. 
Indeed, ouch an interpretation Is forbidden by the 
stipulation in favour of religious liberty, which was 
not greatly qualified by the saving clause. It is 
probable that the |K>wcrof exclusion was introduced 
as a protection against loose, disorderly, and immoral 
characters. But even had it bcon designed to shut 
out the holders of obnoxious doctrines—those who 
widked under a covenant of works, os op|>osed to 
those who submitted themselves to a covenant of 
grace—it may still be contended that it is le s des- 
potic ami unjust to deny people admittance to a 
settlement which they have not yet joined, than to 

out of 0,10 w, '«ro they have already 
formed their homes, made their connections, and 
begun their work. In the one case there may bo 

an error; in the other there is „ substantial 
wrong. 

Now Haven colony was commenced about tho 

“ jT US n Rh ° de XS,a “ d ’ Th ° Chief foundera 
were John Davenport, a Puritan minister and 
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Tlicoj.hiliis Eaton. who acUil as Governor lor twenty 
veal's, bring rc-chvtcd annually until his dratli. 
The former ol‘ I hex- al»le and eminent men was the 
son ol’ a Mayor of 1‘oventry, ami originally a clergy¬ 
man of the I'limvh of England. in which capacity 
lie attracted the notice of Land. But he was an 
inicoiii|.ix.mi>ing oj.jxment of that ,.relate, ami of 
the ecclesiastical views which Lautl forfeited hLs 
head in endeavouring to promote. Davenport was 
eoni|H'lle«l to resign his cniv ami lly into llollaml, 
wheiv for a few years he preached to Uic English 
congivgation at Amsterdam ; hut in 1G37 he ami 
Eaton went to Massachusetts, arriving there at the 
time of the llutchinsonian controversy ami the 
Pe>plot war. Eaton was the son of a clergyman 
at Stony Stratford, in Buckinghamshire, ami had 
been employed by the English liovernuieiit in a 
diplomatic capacity in Denmark. Both Eaton and 
1 t.iveiiport had ideas as to a model state, founded 
on Scriptural rules to the minutest (•articulars, such 
as even Massachusetts did not fully satisfy. They 
therefore proceeded in March, 103$. to a liarWir 
in Long Island Sound, thirty miles west of the 
mouth of Connecticut river. A few trusted friends 
accompanied them, and the little brotherhood held 
their lirst meeting of a formal character under the 
branches of an oak. when DaveiijK.it preached to 
them a s- rinon on the temptations of Jesus Christ 
in the wilderness. A few days later, after fasting 
and prayer, they formed a jiolitical association on 
the basis of a submissive reference to the Bible in 
all things. The settler* consisted for the most 
part of London tradesmen. Davcnjwrt had formerly 
been vicar of St. Stcj.hcn's, Coleman Street—a 
thoroughfare connected in many ways with the 
Puritan and republican movements of that epoch, 
j.erliaj»s owing to the jadpit exhortations of this 
eloquent j»astor. It was there that the live members 
of the House of Commons accused of treason con¬ 
cealed themselves. It was there, at a tavern called 
the Star, that Oliver Cromwell. Hugh Peters, and 
Others, determined on the death of Charles I. It 
was in Swan Alley, turning out of the same street 
that Venner, the Fifth Monarchy Man concocted 
that insurrection against Charles II. which seems 
to have been made the jaetext for executing bir 
Ilenry Vane. The Londoner generally were m- 
dined to sui.jK.it the revolutionary party; am the 
citizens of Colon,a,. Street W.nl W- to have 
l,a,l a special tendency tl.at way. It is probable 
that Davenport induced several of bis 
to accompany bin,, first to Massachusetts, 
to that region of the desert where ‘W 
begin a fresh society after the severest Gospel 
models. 
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The j.luntcrs of New Haven obtained a title to 
their lauds by jmrcliaso from the Indian trilas 
whom they found already in jtosscssion, and whom 
they j.rotectcd against the ferocious Mohawks. 
The territory thus acquired stretched from tho 
Connecticut river westward to the river Hut Ison. 
Some of the Connecticut )K‘oj.le ufterwaixls j.lauted 
themselves on a portion of this land, and tho whole 
Is now included in tho State of Connecticut; but 
for a time it maintained its independence. In 
1G3'.», the colonists held their fust constituent 
assembly in a barn. It was then again resolved 
that the Scriptures should be the rule of tho now 
commonwealth, and it was determined that only 
church incuibcra should l»c free burgesses. Eaton, 
DaveiijHjrt, and live othors were a|.j>ointcd to 
organise the government; and in August theso 
seven met for the find time, charged with ahsoluto 
jK»wer. Unlike the settlers at NewjK.it, they rnado 
no ivfeix'iice whatever to the supremacy of tho 
mother-country. They reguided themselves as 
subjects, not of King Charles, but of King Jesus, 
whose second coming, to reign over the earth a 
thousand years, they oxjiected as an event that 
would sjHfdily occur. A self-governing state was 
formed, and. the necessary ofliccrs being aj.|>oiiitcd, 
DavenjK.it delivered a charge, in which lie told tho 
chief magistrate, Theoj.hilus Eaton, that, if ho 
found anything too hard for himself to decide, ho 
was to lay it lx-forc him, the minister. This was 
in imitation of Moses, who used similar woixls to 
the j«oj.Ic of Ismel ;* so that DavenjH.it evidently 
reg.uxled himself as occuj.yuig a J-ositioi. analogous 
to that of the great Hebrew law giver. Annual 
elections were ordered, nud the colony, wlucli 
started with not many more than a hundred 
settlers, increased so re,.idly that in a few years 
several villages had sj.nmg up on the shores o 
Long Island Sound, and the followers of Eaton and 
Davei.iK.it talked of planting Delaware. Tho 
names of the little towns thus established were all 
derived from tl.c old country, as in many other jarte 
of English America. Milford, Guildford, .Stamford, 
and Greenwich, are titles which j.leasontly reodl 
some of the ancient and memorable siU-s of Eng • 
Thev were probably given to the new localities By 
settlers who had come from corresponding 
in the ancient home of that rece which was now 
,a,mlly appropriating to itself the wilds of a >ast 

“i;Xuil“setUeme„ts. and to 

the old a large outflow of English jK>pulaUou 

All tbo Puritan part of 

• Deuteronomy, i- 17. 
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the nation—and it was no inconsiderable part— 
felt,’ as might bo expected, a profound interest in 
the great Puritan experiment which was being 
earned out on the opposite shores of the Atlantic. 
The writer of a contemi>orary work on colonial 
affairs, quoted by Mr. Bancroft, says that a letter 
from New England was venerated by the Noncon¬ 
formists of Old England “ as a sacred script, or as 
the writing of some holy prophet, and was carried 
many miles, whore divers came to hear it." The 
dissenting clergy lost no opportunity of exhorting 
then- flocks to transport themselves to America, if 
they could not live at home without a violation of 
their conscience. The religious believed they saw 
a special hand of God in the matter; and even the 
more worldly-mindod were attracted by the prospect 
of a new home, free from many of the inconveniences 
of the old. To Charles I. and his ministers, how¬ 
ever, the emigration appeared in a very different 
light. In its earlier days it had been regarded 
with a kind of satisfaction, as o|>cning a channel 
for the escape of turbulent spirits; but it soon be¬ 
came apparent that a political power was growing 
up in America, that might liecomc a formidable 
rival to the regal and hierarchical systems which 
had long existed in Britain, but which inen were 
now beginning to question. On the 17th of March, 
1638, Lord Maynard wrote to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury that fourteen shifts were lying in the 
Thames, ready to de|wrt for New England, nnd 
that "incredible numbers of persons" of good 
position had sold their land, and were preparing to 
follow. It nppeare to have been really apprehended 
that several pnriskos would be so greatly impover¬ 
ished as to be unable to relieve their poor, or 
discharge their other duties towards the State. 
Large sums of money were carried over by the 
•migrants, as well as stores of corn and holds of 
cattle; nnd it was feared that the currency 
would bo deranged and a famine created at 


tho same time. In consequence of these repre 
sentations by Lord Maynard, the Archbishop 
brought tho matter before the attention of the 
Privy Council, nnd another detention of ship? 
was ordered. Looking at all the facts of the 
case, it can hardly be doubted that a dangerous 
depletion of English population and English wealth 
wm going on, or was at least imminent Milton 
did not exaggerate when he spoke of the people 
deserting their native country "by heaps.” The 
samo effects were being produced, and from similar 
causes, that were observable nearly half a century 

VaL “V ^‘ nCe ’ When ^ X!V. revoked the 
Edict of Nantes. But Charles was as blind as 
Louis to the only proper way of remedying such 


evils. They were brought nlmut in both cases by 
gross injustice—by the tyranny of tho monarch 
and the priest They could only bo cured by a 
more liberal system; but liberality, and even 
common fairness, were the last things thought of. 

It will bo recollected that in 1631 the sailing of 
emigrant vessels from the Thames was temporarily 
suspended, and then only permitted under certain 
conditions designed to embarrass the Puritans. On 
the 30th of April, 1037, a Royal proclamation was 
issued, the object of which was to re-ini|*ose a 
licence on all emigrants, " liecnuse of the many idlo 
and refractory humours, whose only or principal end 
is to live without the reach of authority." An 
Order in Council was issued nlmut the same |»criod 
"to stop all ministera unconfommble to the disci¬ 
pline and ceremonies of the Church [of England] ; 
nnd that no clergyman should be suffered to go to 
the foreign plantations without approbation of tho 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of Ixmdon." 
This was followed, on the 30th of March, 1038, by 
an Order in Council, directing that the Lord Trea¬ 
surer of England should take s|>ccdy and effectual 
measures for the stay of eight ships then in the 
Thames, bound for New England, and for putting 
on land all who wore on hoard. On the 1st of 
April it was ordered that tho samo course should lie 
taken with those who might afterwards Is- found 
preparing for the same voyage. A further docu¬ 
ment, dated April 6 th, 1638, speaks of his Majesty 
" well knowing the factious disposition of the peoplo 
(or a great part of them) in that plantation, and 
how unfit nnd unworthy they are of any supjiort or 
countenance from hence, in resjiect of the grout dis¬ 
orders and want of government amongst them, 
whereof sundry nnd great complaints have been 
presented.” Four days later, the ships then under 
restraint were allowed to proceed ; but the system 
of licensing was maintained. During the summer 
of 1638, twenty ships, containing at least threo 
thousand persons, went over to New England.* 

The loss to tho old country of so many industrious, 
respectable, nnd well-meaning men, was an evil 
loudly lamented in Parliament. Even Lord Digby, 
a Royalist, complained that men of the best con¬ 
science were ready to fly into the wilderness for 
religion. The leaders of the revolutionary party 
made this vast emigration one of their chief grounds 
of accusation against Laud. Pym, in the speech 
which ho delivered at the bar of the House of 


w- ,7! . 7 Cotton authcr * in hit Now England 

tofZ Zr LtSn C . *’ 5 i 0,1,1 b T other writer,, to 

Hnmpdcn ' “»* Oliver Cromwell wore 
tmongrt the -tendrng emigrant, who wen, turned back. £ 
pern to rest on uuuffiacot foundation. If truo it would ho 
one of tho most striking fact, in history. ’ d 
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l\vrx on carrying up tin* Commons' im|«*-.uli- 
*'i , 'iit against i In* Archbishop. *hM>rvcd that, owing 
• «» I ho prelate's |N*rs.vution of loyal subjects on tho 
“f religion, I ho industry of many thouietiids 
»*f Engli-hm-ii had Ihvii carried out of tho land. 
This lido of emigration oiissl a littlo l>efon* tho 
bivakiug out of tin* civil war, when. tho Star 
t 'li:nid“>r and 11 i-^li Commission Court won* put 
down, and Puritans won* |H>rmitted to practise their 
religious forms. Rut l«otwocn 1 lil’O and Itill, 
and o'jHvially from Ili.'lO to tin* latter dato, a con¬ 
siderable pro|H»rtion of tho English (Htpulatiou 
piKM*d over to Now England. 

It is oaloulatod that rather 
luoiv than 1 * 1.000 |K-i>ons (a 
largo iiuiiiIht considering tho 
then population of England, 
and tho drain to other parts 
of A morion as well) thus 
transported themselves to 
Massachusetts and tho adjoin¬ 
ing colonies, taking with 
thorn money and prajierty to 
thovnlueof nearly £ *»0ii,0tH>.* 

Those men and women wore 
English, with scarcely an ex¬ 
ception. They came probably 
from all the forty counties 
into which tin* country is 
divided, but chielly from the 
north, east, and west. Tin re 
was talk at one tune el 

Scotland, and of Protestant 
Ulster, sending huge coutin 
gents ; but they do not appear 
to have done so. Cromwell 
despatched some of his Scotch 
prisoners of war to Boston ; a 

hundred and twenty Scoto-Irish families settled in 
New Hampshire in 1711); and the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, caused a small French 
emigration into Massachusetts. Yet these imjwr- 
tations did not qualify to any serious extent the 
prevailing English diameter of the race. During tho 

* TIiU. however, wm a mail loss compared with that of 
France after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, when it « 
MUiiMtxvd that the population of the country 
III. extent of livtwven three and four hundred thousand . to 
which are to 1-c added many thouc.n l. who perished on tho 
scaffold, in i-rison. at the galhys. and in attempting to_«capr. 
Tho loss in money has been calculated at ; rnty 
lluencnots.) Even assuming the population of l-rancc in 
have liven sixteen millions (for which there 
warrant), as against five millions in England in 1GI1. the Me 
pletion was much greater in the former country than m me 
latter. 
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course of later years, a largo numlrer of Irish have 
s**t I led in New England, as well as in other divisions 
of America ; but they an* a nation apart, forming 
the lowest stratum of the imputation, intermarrying 
amongst themselves, retaining their religion and 
their national ways, and regarded with suspicion 
ami dislike. The New England States are rightly 
so called. ** There is probably not n country in 
England." says Mr. Palfrey, *’ occupied by a jiopu- 
latimi of purer English bluod than theirs." t Vir¬ 
ginia and its neighlHMtrv arc also mainly of English 
stock ; and from these early colonies, in the north 
and in the south, a largo 
|*urt of the population of tho 
United States 1ms sprung. 
Successive emigrations linvo 
spread over the whole vast 
area the descendants of tho 
original settlers from 
England, mixed very largely 
in certain quarters with 
French, Spanish, Dutch, 
German, and many other 
foreign elements. A further 
emigration from England 
took place in the reigns of 
Charles II. and Janies II., 
when the Nonconformist* 
again felt their position un¬ 
safe at homo; but from 
1688 to nl»out the closo of 
the eighteenth century, New 
England received no great 
accessions from abroad, ami 
during tho Commonwealth 
there had lx*cn a reflux 
from tho Puritan colonies to 
the mother-country. Never- 
thelcs8,tlie six Statcsconi prised under thedesignntion 
of New England were capable, in the year 179.. 
of furnishing an am., of 105,000 men; so tha 
the people mast have multiplied at a considerable 
rate, seeing .hat 105,000 was the tola l«p«l»tmn 
in 1720, according to the highest calculation of Neal 
It was reckoned, some yearn ago, that more than 

srrtU s—* -ass 

thatone-thir*. of the ,«o P .e forming 

, Preface to the Hishuy of New Ea s U=d dana 6 th. «“* 
Dyi»»ty. 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN TTTES. {After Callin.) 


the English-American Republic were descended 
from the Pilgrim Fathers, their associates, and 
their followers. That tho men who crossed 
the Atlantic in the first half of tho seven¬ 
teenth century came from tho most essentially 
English part of the population of their native 


count! y, may bo inferred from tho remarkably 
Anglo-Saxon names borne by most of the settlers, 
and from tho fact that they were members of tho 
middle and lower classes, where there had been but 
little admixture of Norman blood. Some of these 
names have survived in America, and died out in 
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England ; mid ihon» is pmKihly a greater infusion 
of foreign in tin- large towns of tin* old 

country («»vin^ to tin* French rmigrat mu of 1 tiS.i, 
mid v.iiions suliM*i|ut*nt inroads) tli.m in tin* towns 
mill \ illages of Massachusetts, New l lumpshire, 
Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island. and Connecticut. 
It may In* added that the very cattle of New Eng¬ 
land come from the old Knglidi stock : that the very 
herbage of the meadows springs from English roots. 

Tile English fc-ling of the New England States 
continued in una*»itcd force for several generations, 
mill is not yet extinct. Daniel Neal, whose history 
was published in 1720. sjK-aks very emphatically 
on this head, lie records that, in the concerns of 
civil life (their religious practices l>eing another 
matter), the New Englanders affected to Ik* as 
English as jiossihlo. “There is no fashion in 
London,’’ he adds. •• hut in throe or four months is 
to l*e seen at Rost on ; nay, they are fond of the very 
name and |ier*on of an Englishman ; insomuch 
that some who have had no great atl’ection for the 
people, on tie* account of their |*reci*ene« (».«*., 
their Puritanical austerity), “have yet Is-en so 
agreeably entertained by them as to leave the 
country with regret." This admirable Dissenting 
minister, whose views are generally characterised 
bv a liberality beyond his agi*. goes on to ol*servo 
that it would he impossible for New England to 
subsist of itself for some centuries to come, as the 
|K*ople must starve without a free trade with 
Europe; •• so that." he proceeds," if we could supjiosc 
them to rel»el against England, they must throw 
themselves into the arms of some other potentate, 
who would protect them no longer than ho could 
sell them to advantage. The French and SpanianU 
are enemies to their religion and civil lil>crtics, and 
the Dutch arc too cautious a jieoplc to run the 
hazard of losing their own country for the alliance 
of another at so great a distance. Tis therefore 
the grand interest of New England to remain sub¬ 
ject to the crown of England, and by their dutiful 
behaviour to merit the removal of those few hard¬ 
ships and inconveniences they complain of .... - 
They love the English Constitution, and would live 
and die in the defence of it. l>ecause, when that is 
gone, they know their own must soon follow.” 
Though Neal was an excellent man, he was no 
prophet. The rebellion against the mothcr-country. 
and the achievement of independence, were events 
much nearer than lie supposed. They were pre¬ 
cipitated by the injustice of the Imperial policy, 
and they created for a time a feeling of alienation 
and anger which opened a wide breach between the 
parent and the child. It is much to be regretted that 
this feeling lias l»een so often envenomed by incon¬ 


siderate writers on l*oth sides of the Atlantic. Tho 
two divisions of tin* English race are natural allies, 
whom no idle jealousies of State, or petty differences 
of manners, should 1 h* allowed to part. 

'When the old land was preparing for civil war in 
1643. the New England settlements were in a con¬ 
dition of internal |*eace, comfort, and prosperity. 
The fanaticism of the early settlers derogated 
not a little from their wisdom as statesmen, and 
from their worth as human beings ; yet it left them 
in |*ossession of many sterling qualities. They 
created in the wilderness, in less than a quarter of 
a century, a civilised community, occupying a Inigo 
extent of country, and distinguishes! by some of 
the bent features of long-established empires. By 
1G43 they had planted titty towns and villages; 
had built thirty or forty churches, together with a 
large nuinWr of ministers’ houses and other dwell¬ 
ings. a castle, a college, prisons, and forts; had 
made roads and causeways; had turned huge spaces 
of primeval forest into corn-fields; and lmd en¬ 
closed many gardens and orchards.* Before that 
date, vessels of four hundred tons had been con¬ 
structed in the harl»oiirs of New England, and tho 
manufacture of cotton and woollen lmd lieen com¬ 
menced. The college established in Massachusetts 
was one which lias since become famous. In 
Octol*er, 1636, the General Court of Boston ngveed 
to give .£400 toward* a place of siqiorior tuition. 
This was during the governorship of Henry Vane, 
and it has been remarked by the celebrated American 
orator, Edward Everett, that this Massachusetts 
Assembly was the first laxly in which the represen¬ 
tatives of a nation freely voted their own money 
for founding an educational institute. Tho fact 
was the more praiseworthy on account of tho cir¬ 
cumstances under which the colony was then placed. 
Massachusetts was at that moment threatened by 
the interference of the mothcr-country, convulsed 

by .1,0 An.inon.inn heresy. »■“> i"™!'" 1 * 'T 

with .1,0 r«i„ots for .ho .lofoncc of Connect,cut. 
Newtown—.hree miles from Boston-wos 6xo,l on 
ns tho silo of tho college, and the projoct roco„od 
mntorial assistance from .he Rev. John H r, "I 
who by his will loft £779 17a. M—lxnng half of 
his estate, and no inconsiderable sum m those 
days—for erecting the college. Harranl d.cd 
not long after, and «l,o Court in 1M9 ordered 
that the institution should lx- called by '■« 


• New England Fir«t FniiU. 1643. 
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later was incorporated by a charter from the Govern- 
D ient of Massachusetts. The liberal benefactor 
who had helped to establish it bequeathed Ins 
library to this scut of learning, us well us the 
moiety of his possessions. The books consisted of 
two hundred and sixty volumes, comprising classical 
and patristic works, modern theology, and general 
literature; but, unfortunately, all were destroyed 
by a fire in 1770, with the oxccption of one volume. 
The conductors of Harvard College set up a printing 
press us soon as they got into working order, and 
issued a number of small tracts, us well us a new 
•version of David’s Psalms. 

But New England did more for education than 
the xicro establishment of a college, which, after all, 
cannot advance the humble instruction of humble 
people, however much it may promote the cuds of 
scholarship. It was determined that no child should 
be allowed to remain in ignorance of the rudiments 
of knowledge. In 1G47 it wus ordered in all the 


Puritan colonies “ tlrnt every township, after the 
Lord hath increased them to tlm nui.iLr of fifty 
household**!*, shall appoint one to tench all children 
to write and mol; ami where any town shall in¬ 
crease to tho number of one hundred families, 
they shall set up u grammar-school ; the masters 
thereof being able to instruct youth so far as they 
may I mi lilted for tlio University." Under this 
excellent system, the New Englanders Is-can.e an 
intelligent ami a thinking nice, and were formed to 
the responsildo duti«*s of self-government. Their 
faults were ehiclly llioso of religious bigotry and 
intellectual narrow • ii.uidediiesst — certainly very 
grave and important faults, productive of many 
tragical results; yet it would 1*? a fanaticism equal 
to their own to deny that tho New Englanders 
exhibited some of the liest qualities of tho 
nice to which they belonged, and vindicate! their 
right to take a place among tho nations of tho 
world. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tho Now England Colonic, low.nl. tho Middle oC .ho Ko..nU<ntl, CVn.nry-Tho Ccnc.nl "Body 0» «' "'l’ - 
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the Aitide* of Agreement 

SmS United t *ol< sura of New togUml “ -fW* «■ »»-«*■" 

miaaioa for tho Government of tho America.. Colonics inatituted by the Long Parliament of LugUud. 


Towards tho middle of the seventeenth century, 
tho New England colonies hod acquired a certain 
consistence and a definite character which marked 
them out as homogeneous, and «listiuct from the 
othor communities of tho world. The two facts 
which gave form and colour to their corporate life, 
were their Puritanism, and their position as rising 
States established in the wilderness. With tho 
growth of revolutionary principles in England, 
after tho assembling of the Long Parliament in 
1640, the New England plantations entered on a 
period of peace. They had no longer reason to fear 
tho capricious jealousy of the Kin g. Their theo¬ 
ries of religion and government rapidly acquired 
ascendancy in tho old country, and there was every 
disposition to leavo the colonists to themselves. In 
liis way they established a number of perfectly indo- 
pendent commonwealths, in all of which, though with 
luffrugcs of various degrees of liberality, tho great 
principle of popular self-government was asserted and 
carried out. The deliberations of tho several local 


Assemblies touched on all subjects which concerned 
the worldly fortunes or spiritual estate of the |ieoplc; 
mid in Massachusetts, in Decciiilier, 1641, a general 
“ Body of Liberties" was determined on, which 
formally guaranteed tho citizen those rights that 
beforehand he had held only by favour. From tho 
first jieopling of Massachusetts by Englishmen 
down to tho date in question, there hud been no 
set of statutes for the regulation of justice, nor hud 
tho Common Law of England been recognised as of 
force in tho colony. Tho Magistrates, in their 
judicial cn|«icity, lmd acted in accordance with 
their own sense of right, ami had doubtless in many 
instances exhibited a regard for equity. But it has 
been seen that they were us liable as other men to 
be inflamed by fission or warped by prejudice, and 
the people very naturally wished to obtain some 
security for tho freedom which they lmd quitted 
their native country to enjoy. Tho governing laxly, 
however, were for the most part opjiosed to this 
desire, and, under various pretexts, delayed its 
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accomplishment for several years. Their objection 
"'sis bused on the consideration that the framing of 
n code of statute law wouhl transgress the limits 
of their charter, since they must needs make some 
provisions that wouhl lx* *• ivpugnant to the laws 
of England and it was therefore liehl l»y tln-s«* 
cautious legislators to be safer to create a system 
of jurisprudence by the gradual, stealthy, and un¬ 
noticed means of i*ructice and custom, as they had 
already done in matters of church discipline. This 
reason no longer existed when the altered state of 
affairs in England removed the former dread of 
interference. 

Accordingly, in a session of three weeks' duration, 
the General Court of Massachusetts established a 
hundred fundamental laws (including the preamble 
and close), which were the Magna Charta of the 
settlement. At the same time it was resolved that 
these enactments should lie read and considered in 
every General Court that should Ik* held within the 
ensuing three years, and that only then, in the 
event of their not being altered or rv|*ealed, should 
they become law. The first |wragn»i»h of this code 
states :—“ No man's life shall Ik- taken away ; no 
man’s honour or good name shall U- stained ; no 
man's |»erson shall lie arrested, restrained, banished, 
dismembered, nor anyways punished ; no man shall 
Ik- deprived of his wife or children; no man's 
goods or estate shall l»e taken away, nor any way 
endangered, under colour ot law, or countenance of 
authority ; unless it lx by virtue or equity of some 
express law of the country wa nun ting the same, 
established hy the General Court, and sufficiently 
published, or, in case of the defect of the law in 
any particular case, by the won! of God; and in 
capital cases, or in cases concerning dismembering 
or banishment, according to that word, to lx* judged 
hy the General Court." The laws thus created 
were to some extent based on the legislation of 
Moses, but not slavishly so, for there were many 
points of dissimilarity. The punishment of death 
was not decreed in so many instances, though to 
modem critics it will np|icnr to have been too 
frequently resorted to. Ten offences were declared 
capital; amongst which were included idolatry, 
witchcraft, blasphemy (when “ direct, express, 
presumptuous, or highhanded"—* rather vague 
and elastic qualification), and treason against the 
commonwealth, which seems to have comprised, by 
implication, allegiance to the English King. Tie- 
privileges and duties of freemen were defatted by 
these enactments; the liberties and prerogatives of 
churches were set forth ; and women, children, 
servants, foreigners, and brute animals, were pro¬ 
tected by various penalties. Bond-slavery, villanage, 
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and captivity, were declared unlawful, except in tho 
case of prisoners taken in war, or of persons who 
Hold themselves, or were sold by others. “And 
these," it was added, “shall have all the liberties and 
Christian usages which the law of God, established 
in Israel concerning such |*crsons, doth morally 
require." Here, however, was the ugly fact of 
slavery acknowledged and sanctioned in the Massa¬ 
chusetts Bill of Rights. This body of laws was tho 
production of Nathaniel Ward, formerly a Puritan 
clergyman in the old country, ami in his early lifo 
a student and practise!- in the Common Law courts, 
llis exjierience as a lawyer corrected his intolerance 
as a minister. Considering the general tone of 
opinion in his day, and the character of the com¬ 
munity for which he legislated, his code was distin¬ 
guished by much lilierality. 

Yet in certain ret|tecU the laws of Massachusetts 
were not such as wouhl now l*o generally approved. 
The foundeis of the State held and acted on tho 


usual opinion of that age. that religion was to bo 
enforced by law. Everylmdy was to attend church, 
under n |iennlty for omitting to do so. The rule of 
life was strict and austere, and opinion allowed but 
little relaxation from the routine of work and 
devotion. The picture presented to us hy Haw¬ 
thorne in liis “ Scarlet Letter " is no exaggeration 
of the truth. Some of tho early writers on tho 
American colonies amort that these restrictions 
resulted in a highly virtuous state of society. One 
authority, in a work published in 1641, remarks on 
the rarity of profane swearing, dnmkcnness, and 
beggary in New England. Another states that tho 
soil of that plantation would no more tolerate vilo 
Iversons and loose livers than that of Irelund would 
hi-ook venomous creatures. Nathaniel Ward, in 
a tract issued after his return to England, bears 
similar testimony; and other writers give evidence 
to the same effect No doubt, a great deal of ex¬ 
ternal decorum prevailed, and tins is an advantage 
as far ,, it go,-,; tat the univcisa exponent of 
humanity proves that over-stnetness has its danger., 
ami the history of New England is no exception to 
Z nde. Immorality lurked beneath the so emn 
and restrained Puritan manner, and in somo 
instances struck very deep indeed 
harmless pleasures of less starch .societies l-l 
1 , 1 - theological problems winch be was often unable 
to solve, am. continually frowned upon by a g oomy 
and threatening interpretation of 

Englander sometimes sought relief m s. c 1 

Jt. Cotton Mather, in two sermons !«**** 
Boston in 1697, comments, with many <■ ’ » # 

the extreme corruption which ha( >> 
entered into the community; and he adds 
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Appendix derived from a History of Criminals pub¬ 
lished by another minister.* The murdering of 
illegitimate children was frequent. Adultery was 
not uncommon. Enormities of which wc read but 
little in the records of the worst Pagan ages were 
committed by New Englanders of grave repute, 
whoso regular attendance at church, and godly 
exhortations to sinners generally, had furnished 
matter of edification for years. Drunkenness, 
impiety, and hardness of heart, seem to have been 
rife. The worst rices of old ami wealthy cities 
were combined with an extravagance of wickedness 
such ns, it might be supposed, only tho savage free¬ 
dom of the desert could produce. All this occuncd 
a generation or two ufter the planting of Puritan 
bodies in the northern parts of America. It is not 
difficult to see that such outbreaks were attributable 
quite as much to the undue pressure which had 
been brought to bear u]>oii men ns to natural 
depravity; yet the rulers of the commonwealth, 
whenever startled by any abnormal case, were for 
curing the disease by still greater strictness and 
still more incessant preaching. Dr. Sangmdo 
hilled his patients by cxco« of bleeding and warm 
water; yet he wus nlwnys ready to maintain that 
they died because they had not been bled and 
drenched enough. 

Tho early settlers in New England were un¬ 
doubtedly sincoro enthusiasts, with many noble, if 
impracticable, aspirations, They looked for a state 
of perpctunl grace, and for a government of miracles. 
Everything was to bo granted to prayer, and the 
riches of the land were to be the heritage of the 
saints as long ns they did not forget their sainthood. 
It was soon found that positive laws were as neces¬ 
sary in a brotherhood of saints as in any other com- 
munitjr; and it ought to have been equally apparent 
that tho human mind will not bear so continual and 
severe a strain on the sentiment of religious re¬ 
verence. Attempts of this nature result either in 
a callous and avowed indifference to all such con¬ 
siderations, or in the substitution of hypocritical 
profession for truthful feeling. Governor Bradford, 
in his “History of Plymouth Colony," quotes a 
passage from a Nonconformist divine, who, describ¬ 
ing tho state of affairs in England in the early days 
of Puritanism, remarked “ Religion hath been 
amongst us this thirty-five years; but the more it 
is published, the more it is contemned and reproached 
of many. Thus, not profaneness nor wickedness, 
but religion itself, is a by-word, a mocking-stock! 
and matter of reproach; so that in England at this 
day tho man or woman that begins to profess re- 

• Mather’, Magnolia Chruti Americano, Bock VI., chap. 5. 


ligion, and to sene God, must resolve with himself 
to sustain mocks and injuries, even as though ho 
lived among the enemies of religion; and this common 
experience hath been too apparent." If the same 
results were not visible in Now England in tho 
following century, it was only because a severe 
system of repression was in force. Nevertheless, 
ill spite of all clucks, the Massachusetts Magistrates, 
in 1GG8, conceived it necessary to promote n re¬ 
formation of manners, having observed that tho 
youth of that age had degenerated from tho strict¬ 
ness of their fathers. They accordingly issued a 
circular to tho elders and ministers of all towns in 
the colony, exhorting them to lie diligent and care¬ 
ful in catechising and instructing the (tropic under 
their charge in tho principles of the Christian reli¬ 
gion, "and that not only in public, but privately 
from house to house." Tho elders and ministers 
wore likewise to inform themselves how their hearers 
profited by these discourses, and whether their con¬ 
versations agreed therewith; moreover, they were 
to take advantage of all occasions for applying suit¬ 
able exhortations for tho rebuke of evil-doers and 
tho encouragement of those who lived well. That 
is to say, tho Sangrado system, having already failed, 
was to be applied with redoubled force. Neal says 
that tho measures taken by tho Magistrates proved 
effectual in restraining vice, and keeping alive tho 
dying power of religion. Yet, in loss than thirty 
years, Cotton Mather bewailed the abnormal de¬ 
pravity of New Euglauders, and threatened tho 
special judgments of God on such hnrdcncd sinners. 

With nil this excess of religious feeling, tho 
maimers of the colonists must have seemed to many 
in the old country very irroverentiul. There was 
no s]>ccial observance of Christmas, or of other 
seasons regarded by tho majority of Christians us 
holy. As these Puritan reformers endeavoured 
(but with only touqiorary success) to call tho 
months and the days of tho week by their simple 
numerical sequence, in order that they might 
suppress tho memory of heathenish or idolatrous 
names; so, that they might root out all Romanising 
tendencies, they forbade any recognition of tho 
accustomed feast-days and fast-days of the Church 
from which they had seceded, though they had 
similar observances for special occasions, and tho 
Sabbath (as being the day of Christ's resurrection) 
was kept with great strictness. Marriage was 
with them a civil contract, performed by a magis¬ 
trate ; and they even objected to sermons at such a 
time, as being a pretext for returning to the custom 
of tho Anglican and Roman communions. Some 
generations lator, however, marriages were per¬ 
formed by tho ministers. Their funerals were 
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conducted without any religious ceremonial what¬ 
ever. and in silence, though tlu* ministers were 
generally present. Tims** ministers were chosen by 
the IhmIv of woishi|t|»’is whose spiritual affairs they 
looked after; and they were denied all elerie-.d 
character with ivlation toother bodies, or to society 


as savouring of idolatrous practices. Facility of 
exhortation was necessary to a New England 
pastor; but there were some who thought that 
religious exercises might In; overdone. Bradford 
relates of Elder Brewster, in his memoir of that 
truly excellent man, that “ho always thought it 



M.YMOVTII 


MosrxrsT over RRAProRUS 


at large. The manner of «onU|> "ft* cvcn 
to ba.Te.meas, In tbe plain unornamented meeting, 
bouses, tbe men (who were generally cropMUy 

armed) oat on one si.le, the women on the .. 

and the boys between. Beforo «-*•«« — * 

tbe worshippers WO... summoned by U-at of drum. 
The prayers were extempore; the le S 1 
sermon (also extem|K.re) was arb.tranly detcnumeJ 
by tbe sands of an hour-glass ; psalms were sung to 
a few tunes, but instrumental music was prohibiten. 


aero better for ministers to pray oftener, ana 
divide their prayers than to be long and tedious m 
t,;. 1, . roasoli was that the heart and spurts 
r n l.eci.llv the weak, could lmrdly contrnu. 
",„i' Stand Isnt (as it were) so long towards Coil, M 
thev ought to do in that duty, without flagging 
f Win- off” The observation sufficiently unp 

S^s thought and artedd,aeroatly.. 
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Apart from religion, the laws of Now England 
were rather mild than severe. Burglary and high¬ 
way robbery were not punished by death, as they 
were in the old country down to a rather recent 
period. Adultery, indeed, was capital ; but the 
great evil of ill-assorted marriages was met by a 
legal prevision for divorce, though this apficaro to 
have been very seldom set in motion. In cases of 
seduction of unmarried girls, the law cotn|iclled the 
seducer to marry the victim of his unbridled 



SIDLE DBOUJIir OVER IN THE " UATFLOWTB," IN 
PILOBIU HALL, NEW PLYMOUTH. 


where. Captain Underhill, a man confessedly of 
loose and immoral conduct, is stated by Winthrop 
to have been “ accustomed to take great pride in 
his bravery and neatness.” It was found necessary, 
in the early colonial days of Massachusetts, to muke 
laws .’iguinst the ordinary wearing of gold, silver, 
and silk lace, embroidered ca|»s, immoderately largo 
sleeves, slushed apparel, and other eccentricities of 
costume which were considered either ostentatious or 
immodest Yet, some ycois ufterwurds, Nutlianiol 



TOMB OP TUB MATE OF THE " MAYFLOWER." 


passion; and tho woman herself was treated 
with a leniency which was equally honourable 
and wiso. Those are facts which should always 
be recorded to the credit of the New Eng¬ 
landers. They qualify what, after over}* allow, 
ancc has been modo, must still be regarded as 
the prevalent harshness of colonial mannere, and 
gather these rugged Puritans into the common fold 
of humanity. 

That the demeanour of the New England people 
was generally grave and sedate, has appeared in 
the course of this narrative. But there were ex- 
ceptions to the rule. Roysterers occasionally found 
Ihetr way even into those staid communities, and 
the little vamt.es of life sprang up there as els* 

13 


Ward, author of tho Body of Liberties, rebuked 
the love of dress which ho found among the 
women of his day. In 1G38, great nstonisl.mont 
was created in the streets of New Plymouth by the 
apparition of a gentleman in red silk stockings; 
indeed, the sight was so extraordinary that it led 
to an investigation, when it appeared that the gar¬ 
ments hod been stolen in Boston. The “abominable 
practice of drinking healtlis" was subjected to a 
fine by a law of Massachusetts, passed in 1G39; and 
the observance of tho Sabbath was so rigidly en¬ 
forced that walking in tho streets and fields, or 
travelling from town to town, on that day, was a 

f T^ b '° Amusomcnta and games wore 

forbidden. The diet of the people »ns simple, but 
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sufficient. Household furniture amongst the better 
classes was not wanting in a certain stately |*omp; 
but with the humbler it was bare and primitive 
enough. Nevertheless, existence was easily borne 
and exceptionally prolonged. Mr. Bancroft re- 
cords that tin* average duration of life in New 
England eonij*ared with Euro|»e was doubled ; that, 
of all who wore born in the colonies during their 
early years, full four in nineteen attained the 
age of seventy : and that, of those who lived 
beyond ninety, the pru|*ortion was still more rc~ 

markable. 


Communities so highly imbued with republican 
and anti-pivlatical ideas were certain to symj*athUe 
\ erv warmly with the |M»pular movement in the 
old country. As the Virginians and Marylanders 
generally ranged themselves on the side of the 
monarch, the New Englanders identified their 
interests with those of the Parliament. Several of 
their leading men returned to the land which had 
sent them forth, and took service with the soldiers 
of liberty. When the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines was fust contemplated, three eminent New 
England ministers—Cotton of Boston. Hooker of 


Hartford, and Dnvcn|x>rt of New Haven—were 
invited to join, with a view, it is snp|*oscd. to their 
strengthening the Independent element, which was 
then weaker than that of the Presbyterians. The 
invitation was contained in a letter written in 
Sept ••ml kt, 1612, and signed, amongst others, by 
Oliver Cromwell, Nathaniel Fiennes. Sir Arthur 
lfazelrigg, and Oliver St. John. The ministers 
addressed were unable or unwilling to leave their 
brethren ; but about a year and a quarter earlier, 
four New England colonists of good |«osition, 
including the celebrated Hugh Peter* and the 
younger John Winthrop, had been despatched to 
the mother country, to congratulate the reforming 
party there on the favourable turn in their affairs, 
to represent and advance colonial interests, and to 
give any advice that might Ik? required as to the 
settling of church discipline in England. As a 
consequence, apparently, of this mission, the New 
England colonies were in 1643 relieved from the 
payment of customs and other duties till the 
further directions of the House of Commons. An 
order was also made that the Massachusetts people 
should enjoy all liberties according to their patent; 
whercbv. ns the elder Winthrop observes .n his 
Journal, "our patent, which had been condemned 
and called in upon an erroneous judgment m a 
mar,,,,.'o. was implicitly revived and confirm,-.1 
This WAS in consequence of u petition to the 
House of Loi'As presented by some of ti.c 
colonists then in England, though without autho¬ 


rity from the Massachusetts Court. Winthrop and 
his coadjutors were unwilling to do anything which 
should seem to acknowledge tho right of tho 
mother country to exercise jurisdiction over them. 
They desired complete independence; though upon 
what ground of right, considering the origin of tho 
colony, it would be hard to say. 

As the rival pirtics in England were fighting out 
their battles, tho New England plantations, with 
occasional disagreements among themselves, were 
pursuing a course of natural development. Massa¬ 
chusetts was augmented by the accession of New 
Ham|>'liiro in 1041, and by the niuicxation of 
Maine and Lygonia some years later. Maine ha 
longed to Sir Fcidinnndo Gorges; Lygonia, to 
Alexander Rigby, a Republican member of tho 
Long Parliament.* The former plantation, Wing 
neglected by its proprietor during the civil troubles 
in England, institute*l a government of its own; 
while George Cleaves, with a Council of Assistants, 
carried on the affairs of Lygonia as the representa¬ 
tive of Rigby. Tho two provinces adjoined one 
another, and questions of boundary arose between 
them, which were referred to the arbitration of 


Massachusetts. These, however, were soon 
iwallowed up by the claims of that colony on its 
>wn account. Interpreting the phraseology of its 
I intent in a way tho most favourable to itself, 
Massachusetts asserted a right to tho territories of 
Gorges and Rigby. After a good deal of resistance, 
the jieoplc of both plantations—those of Maine 
in 1052, and those of Lygonia in 1653—consented 
to what they could no longer prevent, and were 
united with the powerful commonwealth which had 
its seat of government at Boston. The terms 
granted them were liberal, but the arrangement did 
not escape dispute after the accession of Charles lb. 
M w0 shall find further on. Other augmentations 
of the territory of Massachusetts, both to tho 
north and to the south, took place about the same 
ticriod, and the pre-eminence of what is somctim-n 
called the Bay State was thus firmly secured. 
Connecticut and New Haven also enlarged their 
boundaries by purchase from tho Indians; tho 
other settlements continued to increase m num¬ 
bers- additional towns were founded, mid the 
English race and language pushed their way 
farther and farther into tho wilderness. 

n»rr -*s»co. (T*alfrtT* New England.) l* 

the coast, nearly to Ca«o I .y. V . B „ u , ion has 

the lands been otherwise incorporated. 
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In 1644, Plymouth sustained a loss in the 
death of William Brewster, who had come 
out to America with the original body of emi¬ 
grants convoyed by the Mayflower, and who pre¬ 
viously to that date had formed one of the English 
congregation in Holland. At the time of his 
decease ho was seventy-eight years of ago, and 
therefore already elderly on the formation of the 
colony in 1620-21. More than twenty years of 
lifo and active work, however, remained to him, 
and ho was justly regarded as the |Nitriurch of the 
little commonwealth. Up to a few days of his 
death, which occurred on the lGth of April, he 
worked in the fields, as well as jierfonned the 
duties of his office. His last sickness was brief, 


and until the final day of liis life ho did not 
wholly keep his bed. After a few hours of failing 
speech, he de|>arted without any pangs, about 
nine or ten o’clock at night. His fellow-worker, 
Bradford—a much youngor man than Brewster, 
whom ho had known from his own days of boyhood 
—writes of tiro departed worthy in his history of 
tho colony ''* I should say something of his life, 
if to say a littlo were not worse than to be silent; 
but I cannot wholly forbear." Tho character which 
ho proceeds to give boare eloquent testimony to the 
many virtues of this Pilgrim Father—to liis piety, 
innocence, wisdom, cheerfulness, sociability, tender¬ 
heartedness, fortitude, and courage. Even if vc 
allow a little for tho kindly exaggeration of friend¬ 
ship, wo must acknowledge in William Brewster a 
man of men. Opinions may differ as to liis theo¬ 
logical Wows, and many may think that, like most 
of liis contemporaries, he insisted too much on the 
outer forms and set phraseology of religion; but it 
can hardly bo doubted that his spirit was illuminated 
by all that is best in religion—by love, and 
reverence, ami trust. His admirable capacity of 
endurance, and easy contentedness of nature, were 
in themselves of the highest value to tho young 
colony. When, in the early dnys of privation, 
bread itself failed, and nothing but oystora and clams 
were set on his tablo, he would express himself 
m tho words of Deuteronomy, giving thanks that 
they could “ suck of the abundance of the seas and 
of treasures hid in the sand." Yet Brewster was 
no mere enthusiast or visionary, but a man 
acquainted with the affaire of this'world. In his 
youth ho had been employed by William Davison. 
Secretary 0 f State te Queen Elizabeth, with whom 
ho went on an embassy te the Low Countries, te 
Uie possession of the three fortified towns which 
worn consigned te the English Government as 

aXJZ p tapnyment of money advanced te 
tho United Provinces in their struggle with Spain. 


Alter his return to England, ho was one of the 
Puritan |«arty who suffered jiersccution. Ultimately 
ho Hod into Holluiid, where ho maintained himself 
by teaching English, and ufterwards by printing. 
The books ho printed were for the most i>art such 
ns could not have been issued in London, liecaus** 
of their discussing ecclesiastical and |H>litical ideas 
that were forbidden in Brewster's native country— 
a fact wliicli gave great offeiico to the English 
authorities, ns these books were frequently smuggled 
into England. Sir Dudley Carleton (afterwards 
Viscount Dorcbcster), King James’s Ainbussudor 
in Holland, watehed the printer very closely,- 
and at one time endeavoured to arrest him, but 
without success. Brewster was a ruling “ Elder " 
—that in to say, an overseer—in John Robinson's 
church, nnd, though ho never ussumed the jiostonil 
office, was himself u fervid und effective preacher. 
Ho luul the satisfaction of seeing the infant colony 
of Plymouth, which lie had hcl|ied to found, grow¬ 
ing up to muturity ; und he died ut peace with 
all men, in gratitude mid in ho|>e. 

With the increase of their strength, and the con¬ 
tinual approximation of their interests, which 
nevertheless clashed ut times for want of u common 
understanding, tho New England colonies bocomc 
sensible of the need that existed for some bond of 
union. Tho conception luul arisen u few ycura 
before it was carried into oxccution, but tho jwr- 
ticular circumstance which culled it into life wus 
the necessity of greater protection against tho Dutch 
felt by tho settlers in Connecticut. Tho English 
colonists were, indeed, menaced by foreignora in 
various directions; for, in udditiou to tho Dutch 
and French on the western mid eastern frontiers, 
some Swedes had established themselves in Dela¬ 
ware Bay, to tho south. With tho Dutch there 
were frequent collisions, mul their |>owor was mani¬ 
festly such as to be formidable. Moreover, the 
Indians were again threatening hostilities. It 
accordingly occurred to certain of the Magistrates 
and ministers of Connecticut, who were at Boston 
at the close of August, 1637, to proj-oso souio kind 
of federation to tho authorities of Massachusetts, 
in which, if they pleased, the jieople of Plymouth 
might join. Difficulties delayed the realisation of 
this idea ; but it was revived two yeare after, aud 
again in 1642. At tbo latter date, Massachusetts, 
which had previously exhibitod great lukewarm¬ 
ness in tho matter, began to take up the project 
with zeal, moved, jierliaps, by the growing 
troubles in England, and the advisability of con¬ 
centrating all the force of tho Puritan colonies in 
case the Royal and prelatical cause should triumph. 
In May, 1643, a General Court was held at Boston, 
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at which Ilu» colonies of Plymouth, Connecticut, 
nml Now Haven wciv represented by two com¬ 
missioners for each. Massachusetts, as being the 
largest nml most important of the New England 
settlements, was represented by the Governor, two 
Magistrates, and three Deputies. A Mr. Fenwick 
nlso up|»enivd, in the interests of the fort of Saybrook 
and the adjacent lands, which by the Connecticut 
l»eople weiv held to l*e a portion of their territory, 
but which were also claimed by the Earl of 
Warwick and his fellow.|mtentees as lielonging 
exclusively to them. It does not appear, however, 
that Fenwick took any active jwrt in the discus¬ 
sions, or that he voted, or signed the document 
ultimately drawn up; and at the close of the 
following year he conveyed to the Connecticut 
jurisdiction, in consideration of certain money 
payments, the ground in dispute. The result of 
the deliberations on the Federal question, in May, 
1643. was the creation of a specie's of union amongst 
the four colonies, the terms of which union were 
expressed in an Agreement consisting of twelve 
articles. In the preamble to these articles it was 
stated :— 

•• Whereas wo all cam© into these j«rts of 
America with one and the same end and aim— 
namely, to advance the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to enjoy the liberties of the Coq^l in 
purity with ]*eace ; and whereas in our settling (by 
a wise providence of God) we are further dispersed 
upon the sea-coasts and rivers than was at first 
intended, so that wo cannot, according to our 
desire, with convenience communicate in one govern¬ 
ment and jurisdiction ; and whereas we live en¬ 
compassed with |K*ople of several nations and 
strange languages, which hereafter may prove 
injurious to us, or our jostcrity; and forasmuch ns 
the natives have formerly committed sundry in¬ 
solences ami outrages upon several plantations of 
the English, and have of late combined themselves 
against us ; and seeing by reason of those sad 
distractions in England which they have beard of. 
and by which they know we arc hindered from that 
humble way of seeking advice, or reaping those 
comfortable fruits of protection which at other times 
we might well expectwe therefore do conceive 
it our bounden duty without delay to enter into a 
present consociation amongst ourselves, for mutual 
help and strength in all our future concernments; 
that, :is in nation and religion, so in other respects, 
we be and continue one.’ , 

The Federation thus established received the de¬ 
signation of the United Colonies of New England. 
By the articles of agreement, the plantations in 
question entered into a firm and perpetual league of 


friendship and amity for offence and defence, mutual 
advice and succour, iq>on all just occasions. Com¬ 
plete jurisdiction in local affairs was secured to each 
of the contracting settlements ; but the charge of all 
just wars, on whatever j>art of the Federation they 
should fall, was to be borne by the entile body in 
due projK>rtion, and, except in sudden exigencies, no 
one member of the Federation should make war 
solely on its own account and by its own authority. 
Any material gain proceeding from wars, whether in 
lands, goods, or j»ersons, was to be proportion ably 
divided among the confederates. At the same time 
it was agivcil that, if any one of the colonies should 
be invaded in consequence of wrongful acts of its 
own, the said colony should make just satisfaction 
to the party wronged, and should bear all the charges 
of the war. The Federal Government was vested iu 
the bauds of eight commissioners (two for each of 
the four colonies), deputed by their several General 
Courts, who were to determine on all uffair* of war 
and |»eacc, leagues, aids, charges, and numbers of 
men to bo employed in hostilities; the division of 
spoils ; the receiving of more plantations into tlio 
union ; and all other matters proper to a Federation 
exclusive of such ns belonged solely to the individual 
jurisdictions. Iu the event of an agreement not 
being arrived at by these eight commissioners, or by 
six of them, the business was to bo referred to tho 
General Courts of the several colonies. The Com¬ 
missioners were to meet regularly once every year, 
besides holding extraordinary meetings if found 
necessnrv ; and the place of assembly was to l»o 
alternately Boston, Hartford, New Haven, nml Ply¬ 
mouth,—thus giving cacli settlement the honour in 
rotation, until some central place should be agreed 
upon, which might be found equally convenient 
for all the jurisdictions. The deliberations of the 
Commissioners were to be directed by a president 
chosen by themselves from among their own number, 
who, however, was to be invested with no extraor- 
dinary powers for hindering the progress of business, 
or casting additional weight into any scale. I he 
matters to be considered were to include the framing 

and establishing of agreements and ordere m general 

cases of a civil nature, and the best mode of dealing 
with the Indians, so that they might neither gro« 
insolent, nor be injured without satisfaction. It 
was also agreed that sonants running away from 
their masters, and prisoners escaping from jus ice, 
should, alter due process of law, be delivered up by 
the colony where they had taken rebgt- 
from which they had Bed. Proton was hke» « 
made for eases of sudden war, where the occasm 
could not be delayed until the assembly ° f U * 
Commissioners, and for such proceed,ngs as m^ht be 
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rendered necessary by any breach of tlio articles of 
agreement by one or more of the contracting parties. 
This important document was signet! by the Secre¬ 
tary of the General Court of Massachusetts, and by 
the Commissioners for Connecticut ami New 
Haven, on the 19tli of May, 1643; but the Com- 
missioned from Plymouth, having brought with 
them no instructions to sign, but only authority 
to discuss, desired time for consulting with 
their principals. The result of the del derations 
of the General Court for that colony was that 
the articles were ratified without reserve; und 
the signatures of the Plymouth representatives 
were appended on the 7th of September in the 


same year. 

The four New England colonies which were 
parties to this undertaking must be regarded ns 
having created the genn of what afterwards became 
the United States of America. The general idea 
was doubtless suggested by the example of the 
United Provinces of the Nctherlamls; but the 
connection established amongst themselves by 
Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New 
Haven, was of a looser kind. It did not produce a 
separate nationality, but it led to the formation of 
a colonial commonwealth more powerful, and more 
exactly organised, than any hitherto existing in 
that part of America. Experience showed that it 
sufliciently answered a real and legitimate want, 
for it lasted until 1634, when the authority of 
the mother country was completely reasserted in 
the closing days of Charles II.’s reign. Yet the 
Federation did not increase the number of its 
members. The settlements of Gorges beyond the 
Piscataqua were refused admission, because the 
ideas of tho colonists, both in religion ami civil 
administration, were antagonistic to those of the 
Puritans. The plantations of Providence and 
Rhode Island were also rejected, on account of 
their unsettled condition, and perhaps also out of 
a fear that Antinomianlsm might thus be rein¬ 
troduced. But the four allied States maintained 
their federal bond for several years, and Oliver 
Cromwell, in the height of his power, did not 
venture to disturb the league. Although it had 
passed away for a century when the final inde¬ 
pendence of the colonies was achieved, it furnished 
a precedent for the greater and broader Union of 
• that age. 

Very shortly after tho conclusion of these articles 
of agreement, the Parliament of England instituted 
a Commission for the government of the American 
colonies, with a view to re-establishing that 
Imperial authority which had been allowed to 
lapse. The governing body so formed consisted of 


six lords and twelve commoners, with the Karl of 
Warwick (ono of the popular party) at its head. 
The Commissioners were authorised t« “ provide 
for, order, and dispose all things which they should 
from time to time find most lit and advantageous 
to the well-governing, securing, strengthening, and 
preserving of the said plantations and they were 
to make official ap|>ointmenbs in those distant 
dependencies, and to remove Mich persons as should 
ap|>ear objectionable. Amongst tin- Commissioners 
were Lord Snyc and Sole, Sir Arthur llarelrigg, 
Henry Vane the Younger, Sir Benjamin Rudyord, 
Pym, Cromwell, and Samuel Vassall. These men 
were not very likely to cm-rce the colonies, or to 
proceed in a reactionary spirit; and in fact they do 
not npjienr to have taken any measures for the 
vindication of their authority. It was on the 2nd 
of Novemlier, 1613, that the Commission was 
issued, and by that time England was in the throes 
of civil war. Even had there l*een any dbqxMtition 
to carry matters with a high hand, such a course 
would have been impossible when the form of 
government nt homo was doubtful from day to day, 
when the energies of tho nation were being con- 
Mimed in internecine struggles, and when the 
attention of jioliticians was iilmorls'd by matters 
of more immediate inqiort. Yet the assertion of 
jiowcr was a very natural one, and it can hardly bo 
impugned, unless on principles leading to the ut¬ 
most extremes of disintegration. The colonists on 
the oilier side of tho Atlantic were Englishmen 
settled on English territory in virtue of a charter 
issued by the English Government. It was not to 
be ox|»ected that the mother country should, with¬ 
out being consulted in the matter, and without 
having committed any gross injustice, quietly see 
its rights and jurisdiction set aside, as if it had 
hail no more to do with the plantations than the 
Great Cham of Tartary. That tho rule of n parent 
State should l>e lightly exorcised over its deca¬ 
dencies, is undoubtedly one of the leading truths of 
political science. But an Empire with any sonso 
of its dignity cannot consent to its own dismem¬ 
berment, or see its subjects setting up distinct 
and perhaps rival governments. The Long Par¬ 
liament was unable to carry out its ideas of colonial 
management; but it was proper not to allow tho 
right to lapse, for want of a definite assertion of its 
existence. In more settled times, tho predominance 
of the nation over its Transatlantic possessions was 
effectually maintained ; yet tho liberty of tho plan¬ 
tations was not vitally injured until tho period of 
George III.’s disastrous policy. The proposed action 
of tho Long Parliament is sufliciently justified by 
the fact that, in the ordinance establishing tho 
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commission of 1643, it is mentioned that petitions 
li;ul been received from certain of tlie plantations, 
requesting that ** they might have some such 


Governor and Governments as should be approved 
of and confirmed by the authority of both Houses 
of Parliament.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Dimension* between the Narragansetts an.l Mohc*ins-Ai»i>rcl»cn«leJ Plot to assassinate the English—Samuel Gorton and tho 
FiuiiiluU— Disturbances at l*ro*i«lcnco caused by Gorton —Appeal of Roger Williams to Massachusetts for Assistance- 
Cession of Territory in Xarmgansvtt Ray to Massachusetts—Lands bestowed by Miantonomoh, Chief of the Narragansetts, 
on Gortou The Vulidity of the Transfer contested — Rattle between Miantouomoh and Uncas—Defeat, capture, and 
execution of the Former—Contest between the Massachusetts Authorities and Gorton—Trial and Conviction of Gorton- 
Questionable Proceedings of Massachusetts-Eudeavours of Gorton and his Associates to obtain the Mediation of tho 
King of England—Transactions of New England with the French Colony of Acadic—Disputed Questions of Jurisdiction, 
and Difficulties of International Law growing out of them Domestic Politics of Massachusetts in 1013-t. 


After an interval of quiet, the Indians, in 1043, 
began once more to creato uneasiness among the 
New England colonies. This proceeded in the 
first instance from dissensions between two native 
tribes—the Narragansetts and the Mohegaus. Now 
that tho Pciptots were subilueil, the tribes just 
mentioned were the two most jiowerful in that part 
of North America. Their |*os*cssions, formerly 
sepainted by those of the IVipiots, were by this 
time conterminous, and a state of mutual antagonism 
and jealousy was the result. That open hostilities 
did not sooner break out, was due to the intervention 
of Connecticut, l*y the rulers of which colony the 
Narragansetts and Mohegans were induced to give 
an undertaking that they would not make war on 
one another without tho consent of the settlers. 
Both tribes had furnished a little aid to the Eng¬ 
lish in the war with the Poquots, and for some 
few years seemed desirous of promoting friendly 
relations with the formidable strangers who had 
established themselves on American soil. But the 
feeling among themselves was far from amicable, 
and it was not long before the Narragansetts were 
suspected of a design against the English. Mian¬ 
tonomoh, one of the chiefs of that body, was in 1640 
taxed with treacherous intentions by messenger 
from Massachusetts; but he disavowed any evil 
project. In 1643 these fears were renewed. The 
English, it was said, were to be massacred imme¬ 
diately after the harvest, ami it was further alleged 
that several attempts had l»cei» made to assassinate 
Uncas, the Mohegan sachem, who had always shown 
himself well disposed towards the white men. So 
great was the alarm amongst the English settlements 
that troops were trained, arms were supplied to the 
colonists generally, parties travelled with convoys, 
and watch was kept in the villages by day and 
night. Miantonomoh was requested to appear at 


Bostou, with a view to vindicating himself, if he 
could ; and before the Governor and Magistrates of 
that colony he denied the charge that had been 
brought against him. The authorities of Connecticut 
and Plymouth, however, still insisted on tho reality 
of the plot, and shortly afterwards Miantonomoh 
gave further cause of offence by allying himself 
with certain Englishmen who had separated from 
tho colony of Providence, and were regarded as 
dangerous and lawless heretics. 

The leader of these disafl'ected settlers was ono 
Samuel Gorton, originally a London clothier, who 
arrived at Boston in 1636, during the Antinomian 
controvcrey. In a little while ho removed to Ply¬ 
mouth, where he got into disputes with the Magis¬ 
trates, and was ultimately fined and expelled tho 
settlement. After wandering about for somo time 
iu an uncertain way, he took up lxis residence at 
the north end of Rhode Island, among the follow©!* 
of Mrs. Hutchinson, who, it will be remembered, 
had established there a small commonwealth on tho 
basis of unlimited toleration. Even in so favour¬ 
able a spot, however, he could not keep out of 
broils, and on one occasion was moved to deny the 
power of the Magistmtes, and to assail then. » th 
abusive language. For tins offence he was 
whipped; whereupon he went to ‘he rolonj-of 
Providence, and was soon at name with Roger 
Williams and hi, friends. Wilhams's thcor.es m 
favour of liberty of speech were sorely tried by tins 
wild fanatic. Gorton seems to have been wlmt, in # 
the religious phraseology of that time, was termed a 
Familial—one of a soiled “ Family of Love. Hrs 
principles were those of extreme Antmonuamsm. 
and were therefore similar to the views of Wto. 
Hutchinson, if they were not even mere extra."- 
trmt It was part of the contention of the Finalist 
fhltJy alone had any true knowledge of Jesus 
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Christ or «>f tin' Scriptures (in which respect they 
did r.i-T differ from nu**t other religious bodies); 
that it "a* their spvi:il mi.vion to teach love ; that 
the doctrines «•!' Christianity weiv to Ik* interpreted 
in a mvstical and shadowy way. instead of literally 
(a m«-ih«*d similar to that of the Gnostics of early 
Christian age-): and that all existing religious forms 
wore superstitious. Some of tliese enthusiasts 
were und. iM.«od to deny that there was any such 
tiling a> sin. or at least to assert that they, being 
rendered i-rf.-et by their union with God through 
tin* fulm-s of love, could without evil commit acts 
which in others would Ik* the height of enormity. 

It was alleged that immorality was frequent among 
them : but charges of thus kind are so commonly 
and readily brought against religious heretic* that 
it is dangerous to assume their truth without 
s|.ecitk* evidence. Nevertheless, it is cosy to see 
tlmt an alleged privilege of sinning is not unlikely 
to 1 itd some at least to the commission of vicious 
irregularities. Hy the orthodox, these strange 
t)„ orist* were often said to lie mere infidels, though 
thi ir u*e of Scriptural language was abundant. 
Many of the Familists questioned whether there 
were any heaven or hell tayond the pleasures or 
pains of the present life. Gorton himself used to 
sav that there was no heaven but in the hearts of 
good men. no hell but in the mind. 

Roger Williams wrote to Winthrop. on the $th 
of March. 1*541. that Gorton was » bewitching and 
bemadding poor Providence ” with his strange ideas 
in religion, and by his ••unclean and foul censures” 
of the ministers. That Is to say, he was now 
vexing Williams and the Providence authorities 
inuch'as Williams himself, five or six years before, 
had vexed the Magistrates and ministers of Massa¬ 
chusetts. Williams added that the majority of Ins 
people were infected by these wild doctrines, and 
that he contemplated removal to a small neigh¬ 
bouring isle. Before thus design could be earned 
out. those of the settlers who felt themselves more 
particularly aggrieved sent an appeal to the Govern- 
ment of Massachusetts for assistance. The petition, 
which lore date November 17th. 1641. alleged 
many acts of disorder and violence against Gorton 
and his friends, and accused them of designing o 
have no manner of honest order or government, 
either over them or amongst them The com¬ 
plainants accordingly besought the Mas^chuse s 
lu.hori.i-, ««» of considerations of courtesy and 
far . 1,0 preservation of mankmd to confer ttar 
condition, and lend then, a helpujg 
prayer « refused, on tl.e ground *»* 

Uus bad no jurisdiction ; and tl.e troubled settlers 
of Narragansett Bay, seeing no other way on. of 
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their miseries, made over the territory which they 
occupied, and which was situated to the north of 
the river Pawtuxet, to the powerful colony they 
had before addressed. This was in September, 
1642. The Massachusetts Government then sent 
a notice to Gorton’s party, to the effect that the 
earlier colonists would l>c supported in their lawful 
rights, and that the new-comers must abstain from 
violence, and appeal to the regular courts of law in 
support of any claims they might have to uige. To 
this intimation Gorton and his companions sent 
a reply in the nature of a defiance, but, fearing 
military action on the part of Massachusetts, with¬ 
drew, early in 1643, to the southern side of the 
river, where they bought lands of Miantonomoh at 
a place called Sliawomet. 

Tin* authorities at Boston were displeased with 
the Namgansett chieftain on account of this cession. 
Moreover, it was doubtful whether the land did not 
belong to two other Indian chiefs, whose follower 
dwelt on it. It was even a question whether the 
disputed territory was not included in the Plymouth 
plantation, the limits of which were ambiguously 
and obscurely defined. The sachems who conceived 
themselves wronged by the Namgansett chief, 
and who repudiated the authority of Miantonomoh, 
appealed to the Government of Massachusetts for 
redress, and submitted themselves and their lands 
to that jurisdiction. Their submission was not 
accepted without a previous inquiry into the rights 
of the case, during which Miantonomoh, who had 
Wen sent for to Boston, defended his claims, though 
not to the satisfaction of those who sat in judgment 
between the rivals. The cause was decided against 
the Namgansett chief; the disputed territory passed 
into the possession of the leading New England 
colony; and Miantonomoh retired into the wilderness 
in a dissatisfied and wrathful mood. Very shortly 
afterwnnls—in July, 1643—he attacked the Molie- 
•ran sachem. TJncas, near the site of what is now 
the citv of Norwich. A proposal made by l nens, 
that the quarrel should be determined by single 
combat between the two chieftains, was refused by 
Miantonomoh; and the issue of the fight «*as a s^edv 
and complete victory to the Mohegans. The Nam- 
ganse.. sachem fled for hi* life, but™ M 
two of his own warriors, and dragged before t non.. 
Disgusted by their treachery, the Mohegan struck 
them dead; then, turning to the captive, who sat 


em ueau, .e . _ ftll 

llenlv on the ground, he observed, . 

Wen me. I should have besought you for my Uf ■ 


su 

taken me. 


M„_oh returned no 

ducted to Hartford, where be was left m custody 
,be Ended. to be disposed of by Uncus, accord mg 
to the advice of the Commissioners of the Urn 
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Colonies. Gorton, recollecting who had advanced 
his interests, endeavoured to obtain tho liberation 
of the fallen chief, and threatened Uncas with the 
vengeance of the English if he did not release Ids 
prisoner; but his menaces were unheeded. It 
lias been alleged as a crime against Gorton that he 
thus allied himself with a savage who was opposed 
to the English, in opposition to one who was their 
friend. But it should be recollected that, if Uncas 
was friendly to the Englishmen settled in Massa¬ 
chusetts, Miantouomoh had been equally so, and 
with unvarying faithfulness, to the Englishmen 
settled in Rhode Island. In supporting one Indian 
chieftain in his quarrel with another, there is no 
proof that Gorton was abetting any plots against 
his own countrymen. His subsequent conduct, 
however reprehensible, was due to a sense of in¬ 
justice committed against him by the authorities of 
Massachusetts. 

The fate of Miantonomoh was one of the earliest 
subjects that engaged the attention of the Federal 
Commissioners. It was debated by them at their 
first meeting, which took place on the 7th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1G43. They caiuc to tho conclusion that 
there was proof sufficient of a conspiracy among the 
Indians to cut ofi'thc English, und that Miantonomoh 
was the prime mover in this design. They also 
found that the Narragansett chief had on several 
occasions plotted against the lifo of Uncas, and 
had finally nttacked him in a sudden and treacherous 
manner. They persuaded themselves that Uncas 
would not be safe while Miantonomoh continued to 
live; and they ended with a resolution, affirming 
that the Mohegnn chief might justly put such an 
enemy to death. This being the universally-admitted 
Indian law in all such cases, Miantonomoh had no 
cause of complaint from his own point of view; but 
on higher grounds the judgment was questionable. 
The Commissioners added that the execution must 
be in the territory of Uncas, and not within the 
English jurisdiction; and they advised that, in tho 
manner of inflicting death, all tortures and pro¬ 
longed cruelties, after the Indian fasliion, should be 
omitted. Not only did they give this advice, but 
they sent two Englishmen with Uncas and his cap¬ 
tive, to see that the latter was really treated with 
as much humanity as the penalty of death allowed. 
Some forty miles beyond Hartford, and within 
the then dominion of the Mohegans, a blow from a 
hatchet on the back of his head laid the prisoner 
low. It is believed that he was purposely killed 
on tho precise spot where he was captured, in a 
field in tho neighbourhood of Norwich, Connecticut, 
known as “Sachem's Plain," where a mound of 
loose stones long existed, which has in modem times 
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been replaced by a block of granite, marked with 
his name—a name which, in that vicinity, is 
odious to this day. The conduct of the New 
Englund authorities in the matter has been both 
condemned and defended. • Allowing that tho 
cliarges against Miantonomoh were clearly esta¬ 
blished (as to which no i*ositive opinion can now 
be expressed, the whole of the evidence having 
disap|»earcd), tho Federal Commissioners were 
within their right in giving tip the captive to tho 
vengeance of Uncas; and something is to be said 
in their justification on the score of self-defence. 
Yet, after all (>ossiblc allowances have been made, 
it is difficult to resist a feeling that the action of 
the colonists wax marked by a certain hardness and 
want of generosity. As one who had conspired 
against the English (if such were really the fact), 
Miantouomoh might fairly have been held a prisoner 
for life; but the rendering of him into the hands 
of his enemies, with a view to his l*eing slaughtered, 
is but |»oorly justified by the fact that he was the 
prisoner of Uncas, who had a light to his life 
under the laws of Indian warfare, or by the con¬ 
sideration that it was not expedient to risk tho 
defection of Uncas and the Mohegms by interfering 
with that right. 

While these events were going on, the General 
Court of Massachusetts took a somewhat |K-remptory 
measure with rcs|»cct to the followers of Gorton. 
They issued a warrant against the settlers at 
Shawoinet, commanding them to apjieur nt Boston, 
to answer thecompluiutx of Pomluuu and Sncommoco, 
the two Jietty chieftains who laid claim to tho 
ground which had been alienated by Miantonomoh. 
The reply to this warrant was a piece of outrageous 
defiuncc and objurgution, not more extreme, how¬ 
ever, than the language which religious fanatics 
are in the habit of npplying to one another. 
Nothing, certainly, could bo in woreo taste than 
this answer, which was characterised neither by 
sense nor civility. It was the conqiosition of 
excited and illiterate men, who, ns Winthrop 
remarks, did not know how to spell, nor how to uso 
correctly the commonest English words. But tho 
right of Massachusetts to take proceedings agonist 
these men was by no means certain, and was by 
them not unreasonably disputed. Whether tho 
land on which they were settled belonged originally 
to Miantonomoh, who had dis]>osed of it to Gorton's 
party, or to the other two chieftains, by whom it 
had been made over to Massachusetts, was a matter 
still in doubt. Massachusetts, acting as judgo in 
what was really her own case, had decided in her 
own favour; but Gorton and his fellows may bo 
excused for coming to a different conclusion. Tho 
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Magistrates at Boston, however, were not inclined 
to l»o sot at naught. Accordingly, after due notice 
h id Wvn sent, they *lvspatduil to the now settle¬ 
ment three commissioners. nccont|KUmtl, as a pro- 
tootion. hv an escort of forty armed men. This 
w as in truth an invasion, and assuredly a very high¬ 
handed assertion of a doubtful authority. It was 
met by the tiortonites with threats of resistance 
and retaliation : but. after their |>osition had been 
blockaded for a few days, they surrendered without 
any loss of life. and. in the early part of October, 
li»43. were carried prisoners to Boston. They 
counted only ten. including Gorton himself, and 
do not seem to have made up for their numerical 
weakness by any great exhibition of spirit beyond 
the use of fiery language. 

At the next meeting of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, these men were arraigned on 
a charge of living " blasphemous enemies to the 
true religion of our Lord Jesus Christ and all his 
holy ordinances, and also to all civil authority 
among the people of (Soil, and l«rticuUrly in this 
jurisdiction." Specification*, to the number of six 
as regards the alleged blasphemy, and to more than 
fifty with respect to the defiance of civil authority, 
were produced from the writings and s|>eeches of 
Gorton and his friends. Of the charge of blasphemy 
it is sufficient to say that it was one of those 
hoggings of the question which the founders of 
Massachusetts had been among the foremost to 
resist when used against themselves in the old 
country. Gorton had as good a right to inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture as Winthiop and his asso¬ 
ciates to theirs, especially when the former was no 
longer disturbing the earlier communities, but was 
endeavouring to ctoblisl. a commonwealth of Ins 

own in a remote wiUlcmeM; and ,t U wonderful 
that the Massachusetts people did not see bow 
completely their tyranny, if its principle was to be 
accepted, justified the English Bishops in per¬ 
secuting the Puritans, the Roman Catholic, in 
burning the Protestants, and the Pagans of ancient 
Rome in throwing the Christians ‘“T- £ 

t. the refusal of the Go.-tom.es to .about to he 
authority of Massachusetts in civil 
already been shown that it was doubtful whether 
that colony had any right to the allegiance which it 
claimed. 

. The several heroic hnpwtwl u, .he TvnM «*£££ 
by Cotton Mather (who work, himw in o » Christi 

lion anil reviling on “' ■"‘S 'lc ot W-d" 
Americana, or the EceU-* 1 opinion* are foolish 

(London. 1702). Book ' H-. cxlrav Lancc; but they 

enough,—a wild famgo of .. _ „ cxpr e»* a 

cannot properly be called - blasphemous. «nce they eip 
reverential belief of some kind. 


One main cause of the bitterness of Massachusetts 
against Gorton is to be found in the readiness of 
that |>crson to threaten an ajqwal to the English 
Government. He had done this l>cforc Ills capture; 
he ixqH-ated the threat when on his trial. It was 
doubtless a very imprudent step, for the authorities 
at Boston hud determined, if it were possible, to esta¬ 
blish an independent Republic, in which it should 
be treason to recoguise the King or Parliament of 
England. But Gorton had certainly a right, in a 
case of disputed jurisdiction, to invoke the arbitra¬ 
tion of that Power which had equal authority over 
both parties to the dissension. The absolute sovo- 
reignty whch Massachusetts had for some time 
exercised was in defiance of English law, and of the 
particular charter under which the colony had been 
created. The settlers )assessed no authority but 
what they had derived in the first iustauco from the 
Government of the mother country ; and the juris¬ 
diction of England had been allowed to lapse 
simply because of the disturbed condition of affairs 
at home. Yet when Gorton, on his trial, again 
talked of ap|>ealing to England, he was plainly told 
that no such apjioal would be allowed him. After 
several examinations, and a good deal of controversy, 
Gorton, having been found guilty, was sentenced to 
be confined, during the pleasure of the Court, at 
Charlestown, where he was to be set to work, und 
at the some time to wear such bolts or irons os 
might hinder his escape. If he published any more 
of his blasphemous or heretical opinions (which 
under the circumstances would have been no very 
easy matter), he was to bo put to death ; indeed as 
it was. it was only by a majority of two votes that 
he hod l»ecu saved from the extreme penalty Of 
Gorton’s follower, nine were confined in dillcrcnt 
towns ; one was ordered to remain at Watertown ; 
one was bound over to appear again, should he lx* 
so required ; and one was released. Such were re- 
ligious liberty nml civil freedom on mterpreted by 
, 1,0 leading men of Massachusetts, who lmdquitted 
their own land to csdl* the unscrupulous dictation 
of authority. Gorton and his friends were no doubt 
a troublesome, ill-conditioned, and even 
set of men ; but this does not excuse the illegality 
of their treatment. It is satisfactory W bc cnob ed 
to add that the mass of the populatonjn 'l.o 
flagi-ant injustice of these sentences, and openlye 
prSscl their dis*itisfac.ion Then- »»"»«» ■-- 

“’'“"^^"utaZSmlonl'e^ 

lUd l the punishment of death. Alio. 
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attempt to re-establish themselves at Shawomet, 
they retired to Rhode Island on the 1st of April, 
and at once set to work in furtherance of their 
designs. 

Desirous of enlisting the Indians in their favour, 
and at the same time of bringing their case before 
the English Government, they 0 |>cncd negotiations 
with the Nnrmgausctts, ami pre|«red for an 
api>eal to England. Six or seven of Gorton’s |wrty 
crossed over to the mainland, ami on the 10th 
of April concluded a treaty with the chieftains of 
that tribe, the effect of wluch was to transfer the 
whole of the Namigunsett people and territory to 
the protection and govemincut of King Charles and 
his successors. In this document, the chieftains 
spoke of having "just cause of jealousy and sus¬ 
picion of some of his Majesty’s pretended subjects j” 
nml by the same instrument they appointed Samuel 
Gorton and three of his adherents ns their attorneys 
and commissioners to represent them at the English 
Court. The treaty was obviously the couqiosition 
of the white men at whose instigation it was made. 
To the same hands must be attributed a letter nd- 
dressed by the chieftains to the General Court of 
Massachusetts, in which they declared that the death 
of Miautonomoh would be revenged on Uncus, who, 
they alleged, had taken a ransom for his life. They 
added that they were now subjects of tho same 
King ait«l State ns the people of Massachusetts; 
and expressed nn opinion that it would be fit to 
>vfer any difference that might be between them to 
the settlement of their common sovereign. The 
despatch of this letter was followed by another, 
signed by one of the Gortonitos, who called himself 
Secretary to the Commissioners charged with the 
publication of the act of cession. It was evident from 
the terms of this letter that the followers of Gorton 
were prepared to abet the Indians in their wont 
acts of ferocity, rather than forego their designs. 
This cannot be made to serve retrospectively as 
a justification of the |>ersecution they had suffered: 
it is very probable that that persecution had in¬ 
flamed its victims with a feeling of wild animosity 
against their own countrymen. But the letter of 
John Warner, the so-called Secretary, shows how 
furcc were the passions evoked amongst rival parti¬ 
sans by the ill-defined position of the New England 
colonies towards the mother country. Warner en¬ 
deavoured to frighten the authorities of Boston by 
threatening them with the vengeance of King 
Charles and of the Mohawks if they should inter" 
fere with the proposed arrangement. He flourished 
in their eyes the greatness and power of the 
Mohawks; alleged that those savages had 3,700 
cuns, men expert in the use of them, and plenty of 


powder and shot, together with defensive armour 
for their bodies; and related with a kind of gloating 
delight that they had recently slain a hundred 
French and several of their Indian allies, putting 
many of them to cruel tortures, while of their own 
men they had lost but two. The spirit of such a 
communication was detestable; but it failed to in¬ 
timidate the Magistrates of Massachusetts. l’lv- 
jiurutious to resist any contemplated attack wt.ro 
quietly made; and, after some ineffectual negotiations, 
the Namigaiisett chiefs consented to submit their 
grievances to the Commissioners of the Federal 
Union. They sent a sagamore and other juts ins 
of consideration to represent their case, and the 
matters in dispute were urgued at considerable 
length. Tho Commissioncrc could not lind that 
Uncoil (who was present at the inquiry) had re¬ 
ceived any ransom for the life of Miuutoiioinoh ; and 
finally a truce lietween the contending parties was 
agreed iijkui in September, 1644. Nothing more 
was done against Gorton ami his friends, who con¬ 
tinued to livo on Rhode Island.* 

Tho determination of the Massachusetts |>coplo to 
disavow that allegiance to the old country which 
Gorton so eagerly proclaimed, was evinced in an 
order of the General Court, issued on the 20th of 
May, 1044, which, after making reference to the 
civil war then raging in England, decreed that any 
one who should, l*y word, writing, or action, endea¬ 
vour to create a |>arty in fuvour of the King and 
against the Parliament, should l»e accounted a high 
offender, mid be proceeded against, either capitally 
or otherwise, according to the degree of his ofleiico. 
It will be observed that the order contained no pro¬ 
hibition against funning a jmrty in favour of tho 
Parliament. The syiniKithics of the Puritan sett lent 
were necessarily and naturally in fuvour of the oj*. 
ponents of Charles I.; but they sometimes carried 
their favouritism too far. They allowed the captain 
of a Parliamentarian vessel from London to seize 
a Royalist vessel from Bristol in Boston wutcra, and, 
when the captain of the latter created a disturbance 
in the town, arrested him and his friends. This 
proceeding of the local authorities at Boston was 
supported by a majority of tho Magistrates, on the 
express ground that to have done otherwise would 
have been inconsistent with the 0 |*enly-declnred affec¬ 
tion of the people towards the English Parliament 
But many objected to tho action of tho London 
captain, as being a violation of tho indejiendent 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts; and shortly after¬ 
wards, in another case, it was fouud necessary to 
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restrain such iutcrfcivuc -s. Tin* slioiv-l«.itU*ry of 
Host on tired into a l\u liumeiitaii.in vessi-l, tin* 
commander of which hud n'fusol to go on shore 
when .summoned. On tin* captain making his sub¬ 
mission. he was discharged, after |*uying a small 
lino; but he was forbidden to take any action 
against a Royalist ship then lying in the harbour. 
A year or two before this, objection had been made 


events having almost the character of a foreign war. 
A divided rule had for some time existed in tho 
French colony of Acadic (now Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick) ; for the two representatives of 
the French monarch—D'Aulnay do Chamis6 and 
La Tour—had quarrelled about their respective 
jurisdictions, aud wore at oi>cn feud. Each bolieved 
he had the su|»erior position ; but D’Aulnay had 



to that part of the oath taken by the Governor and 
the rest of the Magistrates which ran “ "V ou sha I 
bear true faith and allegiance to our sovereign lord 
King Charles.” It was argued that the King had 
violated the privileges of Parliament, made war on 
his subjects, and thereby lost much of his king¬ 
dom. The Court therefore resolved to omit that 
portion of the oath for the present; and the 
authority ceased to be even nominally recognised m 

Massachusetts. , 

The attention of Massachusetts was 
diverted from internal matters by a senes o 


ived instructions from the King which showed 
his adversary was regarded as a rebel by the 
State. La Tour, seeking to support hunsclf 
ia fort died position at St. Jobu, tutuated at the 
tb of tie river of that name, sent a message 

loston, by whom an arrengement wtm concluded 

. free trade between the ports held by La lo 
‘tw o? Sew England, "’ben this fact came 
the knowledge of D'Aulnay, bo forwarded a 

■r to Wintbrop, in November, ! 04 Vbjnonnc g 

rival as a treitor, and threatenmg to.nak<■ ££ 
in y Massachusetts vessel engaged in 
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with him. In the following year, La Tour osc*po.l 
from St. John, presented himself at Boston, and so 
far interested the authorities in his favour that 
they permitted him to charter vessels in the ports 
of Massachusetts, and to enlist volunteers. With 
this assistance, La Tour prosecuted the war with 
some success, and compelled D’Aulnay, in the 
autumn of 1643, to return to France for reinforce¬ 
ments ; but in July, 1G44, La Tour again appeared 
at Boston, requested further aid, and alleged that 


without the Siiltftaiitial assistance which he had 
come to solicit, and of which he now stood in need. 
Very shortly after his dejiarture, an envoy from 
D’Aulnay arrived at Boston, with offers of |»cuoo 
and amity. 'Hie result of the negotiations which 
ensued was that the Massachusetts Magistrates 
agreed to present for the approbation of the Federal 
Coinmiivsioners, at their next meeting, a treaty of 
j»eaco and commerce lietween the jurisdictions of 
Massachusetts and of D’Aulnay, the terms of which, 
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the place where his fort was built had been pur- 
chased by liis father of Sir William Alexand-r, and 
that he had a free grant of it, and of the adjacent 
territory, under the great seal of Scotland. Some 
discussion ensued among the Massachusetts rulers 
ns to whether the case of La Tour should be vigor¬ 
ously and openly taken up. Many were in favour 
of such a course; but, as all were not agreed, it was 
resolved to do nothing mom than write to D’Aulnay, 
demanding satisfaction for hishostilo l>chaviour and 
laiiguagc, and for sundry malpractices of his officers, 
and announcing a resolution to maintain the com- 
mercud relations which hod been instituted with 
La Tour. That potentate—if such he can be called 
-was dismissed with a great deal of ceremony, but 


however, were not to restrain the merchants of the 
English colony from trading with whomsoever they 
pleased, whether French or not. Bending the con¬ 
sent of the Commissioners, this treaty was to be 
provisionally binding. Vet the Massachusetts Go¬ 
vernment continued to exhibit a certain degree of 
friendliness towards La Tour, and it would seem 
that, in their desire to stand well with both |»arties, 
they were not very faithful to either. 

Massachusetts had clearly been carrying on a 
species'of covert war with the representative of tho 
French King in’Acndic; and the complaints of D’Aul¬ 
nay were so obviously just that tho Federal Com¬ 
missioners, at their second meeting, on the 5th of 
September, 1644, passed a general order forbidding 
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the confederate! colonies to j*crmit any volunteers 
to go forth in a hostile manner against any people 
whatever, without the order and direction of the 
Commissioners. This was an implied censure on 
the conduct of Massachusetts in rvsi»ect of the aflhir 
just Wrought to a temporary arrangement. The 
Magistrates of that colony, however, do not seem 
to have construed the prohibition in a very strict 
spirit; for, in the following year, D’Aulnay seized 
a Boston vessel which was engaged carrying pro¬ 
visions to I-u Tour in his blockaded stronghold—a 
sqtccics of trade which the Federal Commissioners 
could hardly have intended to allow. It is not 
surprising that under such a provocation D'Aulnay 
should have sent a letter of remonstrance, in which 
lie charged the Government of the chief New Eng¬ 
land colony with breach of neutrality. This covert 
assistance to the rebel cause did not prevent the 
capture of the fort. There were traitors to La Tour 
within the walls; and during the absence of the 
commander himself, on a third visit to Boston, the 
place was taken, and the garrison put to the sword. 
Madame La Tour, who had exhibited great heroism 
throughout, died in less than three weeks 
probably of mortification, though it has also Wen 
siid that she was treated with cruelty by the 
victor. The ruin of La Tour involved several of 
the Boston merchants in very heavy losses; and 
the vanquished rebel soon after showed that they 
had put their trust in a thoroughly worthless object. 
His English friends (some of them deluded, l*r- 
Imps, by his professions of Protestantism, though 
these were disbelieved by many) fitted him out, in 
1G4G, with commodities to the value of four hun¬ 
dred jiounds, that he and several of his countrymen 
might make a trailing voyage. In the winter, the 
French rose on the English members of the crew,and 
set them ashore on a desert part of the coast near 
Cape Sable. Wintl.rop, in recording the fact, be¬ 
wailed the confidence he and other: had placed in a 
carnal man. The Bostonians certainly seem to have 
Wen throughout a little too intent upon carnal profits. 

The original dispute Wtwecn Manwchusetts and 
D’Aulnay was taken up by the tedcral Com¬ 
missioner, who, at their third meeting, ratriad 
the treaty that had Wen made Wtwecn tl 
parties. But the Governor of Acadic refused 
renew his subscription until the later dispute 
Should W settled. The General Court o - 
clmsetts accordingly determined to send the lac 
tenant-Govemor and two other Commu.sione^to 
treat with him at Penobscot, m Ma), 1 ’ 

D’Aulnay preferred to despatch three cn%oys^ 
Boston. There they were reeled K-d 

deal of State and ceremony, and on Sund.) P 
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themselves quiet indoors, so as not to give offence 
to the Puritan feelings of the people. A week’s 
discussion led to an agreement, which provided 
that all injuries and demands were to l»c remitted, 
on a small present Wing made to M. D’Aulnay in 
satisfaction of an act of violence committed hy a 
Boston shipmaster, which the Magistrates did not 
undertake to justify. AWut the same time, and 
for a couple of yearn later, New England was en¬ 
gaged in a dispute with the Dutch of New Ncthcr- 
land on questions of boundary and jurisdiction ; 
hut it was settled to tho advantage of the former. 

Although the clandestine dealings of Massachu¬ 
setts with La Tour had hail the support of Governor 
Winthrop and other influential persons, making 
in all a majority of the colonial counsellors, tho 
minority opposed to such proceedings was not incon¬ 
siderable. It comprised several men of distinction 
and weight, who, in July, 1G43, joined in a written 
remonstrance to Winthrop on the subject, to which 
he replied with warmth. The feeling embodied in 
this remonstrance acquired force with time; and. at 
the annual election of Magistrates for 1644, Win- 
throp was deposed from the chief place, and elected 
to the second. Tho ]»ost of Governor was con- 
ferred on Endicott, who hud partially dissented 
from the policy of his predecessor, while retaining, 
and generously expressing, the heartiest confidence 
in the excellence of his motives. Winthrop and 
Dudley were also deprived of their positions os 
Federal Commissioners, and two young and rising 
men were deputed instead. Jealousy of the power 
of tho Magistrates was strongly dcvelo|>cd nt this 
iieriod. The Deputies, for instance, proposed that 
seven of the Magistrates, and three of their own 
body in combination with Mr. Ward, a pastor, 
should arrange «U affairs of th. com.nomrcslth m 
the vacancy of the General Court. The Magistrates 
were strongly disinclined to this measure, since it 
deprived them of the sole authority, hitherto enjoyed 
bv them, of acting as the standing council of the 
colony alien the General Court >v»s not... session. 
They suggested a compromise, but .1 was not listened 
,, . a „d, previous to the prorogation of the Court, 
duties wished the Magistrates to giro a 
• * exercise any powers of government 

promise ^ They declined to make such an 

' dement and the prorogation took place amidst 
Sof * division that threatened unphasant^m 

^ When the next General Court met, tho 

S<>?UC rera of religion were requested to state their 
ministers or r< n e » ,i; 0 „ n te • and their 

formal opinion on the question »' This 
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their colleagues. It seems probable, however, that 
the latter body had the support of the majority 
among the colonists themselves. Although the 
position taken up by the Deputies was ostensibly 
of a popular character, it was in truth an attempt 
to usurp a function that did not belong to them. 
The Magistrates exercised their powers by virtue of 
the charter which created them ; and if this was to be 
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altered, it should, from the popular point of view, 
have I icon by a vote taken immediately from the 
constituencii**. The Deputies wished to effect tin- 
change by their own motion and authority, and 
argued that the charter had l*een violated often 
ls-fore. This, no doubt, was tme enough ; hut the 
frequent repetition of a wrong, or of an illegality, 
will not suffice to make it more lawful or more just. 
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While the plantation of Massachusetts was strug- 
gling through the difficulties of its early years, the 
older settlement of New Plymouth was progreasing 
with greater tranquillity towards an established and 
prosperous condition. The iui|>ortnnt events oc¬ 
curring in the colony founded by Winthrop and 
Endicott, by which it was enabled to assume the 
lend in New England, have too long detained us 
from the humbler but still deeply interesting 
fortunes of the small community under Bradford 
and Winslow. Three patents had l>cen succes¬ 
sively issued to the latter colony by the Western 
Company to which the wholo of New England be¬ 
longed—one in 1621, one in 1622, and one in 1630; 
and the position of the Pilgrim settlers was thus 
rendered far more assured than it had been in the 
winter of their landing, when, having been taken 
or driven out of their course, thoy found themselves 
in n country belonging, not to the London Company, 
from which they had obtained their grant, but to 
that of Plymouth. This might have been fatal to 
their prospects, had they not met with more favour 
than they perhaps expected. The Plymouth Com- 
pany, after its fresh incorporation, with enlarged 
powers, in November, 1620, was officially entitled 
“The Council established at Plymouth, in the 
County of Devon, for the plnnting, ordering, ruling, 
and governing of Now England, in America.” 
Capricious and even menacing ns their conduct 
sometimes was, the members of the Council, though 
they had interests of their own in New England, 
seem on the whole, to have been not unjust to the 
Puntan settles who had sailed in the Mayflower. 
Tho fimt patent for New Plymouth was made out 
m the name of John Pierce, citizen and cloth-worker 


of London, one of the capitalists who had lent 
money to the emigrants. Pierce wan to hold this 
patent in trust for his fellow-cnpitalinta, or*' Adven¬ 
turers" as they were called ; hut the interest* of tho 
colonists were also considered, and their privileges 
affirmed. In 1622, Pierce dishonestly contrived to 
get the patent su|>orsod« d by one which made him 
little less than absolute proprietor of tho wholo 
territory; hut, on the remount ranee of tho othor 
Advonturcra, the original document was reverted to 
in 1623. By the terms of that document (the jmtonl 
of 1621), a bundle 1 acres of land wore allowed to 
every colonist, at a yearly rent of two shillings an 
acre after seven years. Fifteen hundred acres were 
set aside for public use, mid tho colonists were em¬ 
powered to make such laws and ordinances os might 
be necessary for their good government, to elect 
their own officers, and to resist all invaders by 
force of arms. Tho third patent (counting that 
surreptitiously obtained by Pierce as tl.o second) 
bore date January 13th, 1630. It conveyed to 
William Bradford, his heirs, associates, and assigns, 
a vaguely-defined tract of land, including New Ply. 
mouth and certain territory on the Konnel.eeand 
it conferred all requisite powers of government on 
the chief officers of the colony. This patent was 
in 1641 transferred by Bradford to the whole body 
of freemen. Bradford and his friends greatly de¬ 
sired to possess in addition a Royal charter similar 
to that of Massachusetts; hut this, though often 
solicited, and at one time with prospects of success, 
was never obtained as long as Plymouth continued 
a separate government 

During the whole of this time, dating from tho 
death of Carver, who expired in April, 1621, 
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Bradford had occupied the post of Governor. He 
had Won re-elected each year, though more than once 
begging to he excused so oticrous a cluirge. The 
dillieillties of his post were indeed considerahle. 
Poverty and famine in the earlier years of his rule 
wore succeeded by the usual troubles of an infant 
settlement. Emigrants of an inferior character 
followed the first pure-hearted enthusiasts. Factions 
and conspiracies were from time to time discovered, 
and could only he dealt with hv severe and |»cr- 
omptory measures. Those whose projects were 
thus defeated returned in some cases to England, 
and used their utmost influence to prejudice the 
colony. Thomas Weston, whose unhappy nttempt 
to establish a settlement in Massachusetts Bay, in 
1022, necessitated tin- interference of the New Ply¬ 
mouth authorities, lost no opj»ortunity of decrying 
the Puritan plantation. Lyford and Oldlinm. two 
|H‘rsons who were sent over in 1G23 by the London 
capitalists, with a view to advance their *|iecial 
interests, as well as to introduce the futms and 
doctrines of the Church of England, and who were 
ultimately e\|>ellod for their share in a plot and 
mutiny against the existing government, were ever 
afterwards an adverse intluence to the fortunes of 
the colony. The Adventurers in London thought 
more of themselves than of their fellows on the 
opposite side of the Atlantic, who had staked not 
only fortune, hut life itself, u|#>n the issue. Yet 
even these prudent men of business had words of 
sympathy for the settlers. “Let it not W grievous 
to you," they wrote, “that you have been instru¬ 
ments to break the ice for others who coinc after 
with less difficulty : the honour shall l*o yours to 
the world's end. We War you always in our 
breasts, and our hearty affection is towards you all, 
as are the hearts of hundreds more which never 
saw your faces, who doubtless pray for your safety 
ns their own, that the same God which hath so 
marvellously preserved you from seas, foes, and 
famine, will still preserve you from all future 
dangers, and make you honourable among men, and 
glorious in bliss at the last day." Expressions such 
ns these would have been more gratifying if the 
same sympathy had been declared in action as 
well as in words. The Plymouth colonists always 
regarded their treatment by the London capitalists 
as”hard and exacting, and were glad, even at a 
sacrifice, to be rid of so irksome a partnership. It 
is certain that the Adventurers were, from motives 
of poliev, though perhaps in some instances not 
from innate conviction, strongly opposed to the 
settlement retaining its Puritan character. The 
Episcopalian Church was still dominant in Eng¬ 
land ; it had the support of the King and of the 
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nobles; and it was feared that if New Plymouth 
succeeded in establishing an independent religious 
community, it would draw down upon itself nomo 
signal check. For this reason the Advonturere 
con.tautly endeavoured to hinder the English who 
had been loft behind at Leyden from joining their 
comrades in America. Robinson was the acknow¬ 
ledged head of the English Indo|>cndcnts, and his 
presence at New Plymouth was anticipated by the 
Court of St. James’s with dislike, if not with dread. 

From all uneasiness as regards Robinson, how¬ 
ever, the English Church and aristocracy were soon 
relieved. That adminiblc minister died at Leyden 
on the 1st of March, 1625. It had been amongst 
the dearest wishes of his heart to follow his old 


friends to their new home beyond the waves, and 
to assist in propagating the religious ideas of the 
new Reformation in the wilds of America. But 
this was not to he, and his ashes now lie amongst 
those of alien race. In later years, however—in 
1G29 and 1G30—further mend km* of the English 
colony in Holland were enabled to transport them¬ 
selves to New Plymouth. They were brought over 
at the expense of their friends already established 
there, who paid for their outfit and conveyance 
£550, and a sum not much less for their maintenance 
until they could import themselves. The outlay 
was not lost. The Leyden immigrants were men 
of high diameter, whose views were in harmony 
with the rulers of the colony; and they acted ns 
a coil uteri wise to the mere stragglers and fortunc- 
scckcis who had arrived from time to time, and 
who were frequently at issue with Bradford and 
his companions. But it was only at great sacrifices 
that the older colonists were able to meet so great 
an expense. Their poverty for a long time was 
extreme. As late os 1G2G, when they bought up 
the claims of the Adventurers for XI,800, and en¬ 
deavoured to raise money in the commercial circles 
of London, they could procure no more than X200, 
and that at the rate of thirty per cent.; so low was 
their credit, and so little was thought of their 
prospects. When the support of the Leyden people 
was thrown on tl.cir hands, they were old.god to 
horn* at forty and even fifty per cent, Bradford 
and eight otlicre gave bonds for the payment of the 
eighteen bundled pounds in annual instalments 
two hundred ; and, to enable then, to discharge thu 
obligation, they obtained of the colonists an cxclu- 
sivc right to the trade of the * “ 

years. The I-ondon claimants "'ere not Bna I) 8“ 
rid of until 1041, when, having received twclio 
hundred pounds, they gave a receipt in full. 

These charges could not have been l-rnc, had 
not the settlement made considerable pngna 
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material prosperity. In 1624, fifty English ships 
were on the coast, engaged in fishing, and these 
contributed to the formation of a trade with 
the colonists. Winslow and some others, in the 
following year, made a voyage up the Kennebec in 
an open boat, and brought back with them seven 
hundred pounds of beaver, besides other furs, which 
they had received from the Massachusetts Indians 
in exchange for corn of their own growing. In 
successive years the emigrants sent to England 
furs, timber, and sassafras. They built themselves 
shallops, pinnaces, and lighters, and jierformed voy¬ 
ages both of trade and discovery. Their fisheries 
were established at various points on the coast; 
though, owing to the competition of others, they 
becamo after awhile less profitable than at first. 
Their industry showed itself in many ways. When 
Isaac do Restores, agent of the Dutch Com|wny 
which had possessions at Manhattan (now New 
York), visited Plymouth, in September, 1027, to 
mako arrangements for mutual commerce, he 
observed an ingenious dam constructed by the 
English in a small river at the south side of the 
town. Here the colonists caught multitudes of 
honings, which they used as manure, the soil being 
incapable, without that assistance, of producing the 
requisite cro|« of maize. The same observer has 
loft a curious picture of the npi»camnce of the town, 
and of the manners of the people, seven years after 
the formation of the colony. It ap|»ears that New 
Plymouth then consisted of two streets on the side 
of a hill, crossing each other at right angles. The 
houses were constructed of hewn planks, and were 
enclosed in gardens, and protected by stockades 
against any suddon attack. At the ends of the two 
streets there were wooden gates. In the centre of 
the cross street stood the Governor’s house, before 
which was a square enclosure planted with four 
guns, so disposed as to flank the streets. On the hill 
above was a species of fort, from the flat timber 
roof of which sue cannons commanded the surround¬ 
ing country. Tho lower port of this building was 
used as a church, and the manners of the wor¬ 
shippers were as martial as the structure in which 
they met They assembled by beat of drum, each 
man in his cloak, and with liis musket or firelock, 
and took up their station in front of the captain’s 
door. Thence they marched to tho church in mili¬ 
tary order, three abreast, but without beat of drum. 
Behind came the Governor, in a long robe; to his 
right was the preacher, also robed, and to his left 
tho captain, with his side arms, and a small cane 
m his hand. In the church itself, each man set his 
weapons down, beside him. “Thus," says de Ra- 
Htores, “thby are constantly on their guard, night 


and day.”* They were on their guard also against 
other dangers In-sides the assaults of Indians, or 
the menace of foreign foes. They had made strin¬ 
gent laws for the repression of immorality. Even 
the native tribes who lived in association with them 
felt the force of these laws; and nothing roused tho 
indignation of the English settlers more than to 
hear from the savages that the neighbouring Dutch 
disregarded decency, and were allowed to go un¬ 
punished. Indians brought into contact with tho 
Puritans were, on the testimony of this Dutchman, 
better conducted than those with whom his own 
countrymen had to deal, la-cause the English gave 
them the example of better ordinances and of a 
better life. 

Yet tho Puritanism of Plymouth was never so 
extremes* that of Massachusetts; at any nit*-, it was 
less infected with the venom of persecution. This 
may porhu|>sbc attributed to the larger knowledge of 
the world, and of its religious sects, which the emi¬ 
grants hod acquired at Ix-ydon ; pcrha|>s also to tho 
influence of the kindly-naturcd and li!>crul-mindod 
Robinson. It was a sorrow to Robinson that tho 
colonists had been coui|M-lled to kill any Indians 
while ns yet they had converted none. He was 
not likely, therefore, to breathe into his followers 
a sentiment of bitter religious animosity; and 
in fact he had cautioned tho Pilgrims, boforo they 
left Delft-Haven, to bewure of nurrowness and 
sectarian jealousy. Accordingly, though the spirit 
of |>ersecution is not entirely absent from their 
annals, it is not so frequently displayed, nor cha¬ 
racterised by such a deadly rancour, us in tho 
neighbouring colony to the north. Tho settlors of 
Plymouth were less disposes! to proselytism than 
their brethren. They wero content to cultivate 
their ground, to traffic in such commodities ns they 
had, and to enjoy in quiet tho spiritual freedom 
which was deuied them in their native land. 

Their life was not without that charm, made up 
of wildness and of danger, which belongs to all new 
conditions and all untried experiments. Tho 
virgin forest camo up almost to their doors; cer¬ 
tainly to the borders of their fields and garden- 
plots. Its murmurs were for over in their care; 
the precise nature of its dangers was for somo 
time a mystery. Two men lost in tho woods, in 
January, 1621, thought they heard during the night 
the roaring of lions. Several of the early explorers 
firmly behoved that thero wero lions in those parts; 
though it is obvious that no such animal could 
exist in so cold a country os New England. An 

tb! 2“*"*’ t ' mniUt * d by Mr. Brodhcad from 
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old writer remarks that tin* roarings fivtpiently 
hoard in lln* forests l»y those "ho ha«l gone astray 
must have Uvii rails.. I l.y either lions or devils; 

•• ihere being no other creatures which use to roar, 
saving l*c us. which have not such a terrible kind 
of roaring.” Many of the settlers, doubtless, were 
ijuite as well disposed to lielieve that the cries 
proceeded from devils as from lions. It is not 
diliicult to imagine that on winter nights, as these 
strange bowlings eame out of the blackness and 
solitude of the woody distance, even brave men 
drew closer to their tires, and were thankful for 
the protection of the rude timber lumso which 
preserved u little centre of warmth, light, and 
civilised society, in the midst of savage naturo and 
Satanic {tower. Men in those days heard much of 
the unhallowed meetings of witches and demons in 
lonely places between dusk and dawn ; and if ever 
such stories were to lw believed, it was there, on 
the borders of a vast empire of heathenism, lying 
under the shadow and mystery of unsubdued 
creation. Rut, though there were no lions, no 
witches, and no devils, there were perils of other 
kinds. Wolves were numerous, and stragglers 
were sometimes obliged to defend themselves 
against their attacks. Prowling Indians, stealing 
out ot the woods or between the trees with the 
noiseless step |K-euliar to their race, would cause 
sudden alarms, and hasty preparations for defence. 
The elements were unfriendly, and put the setllcrs 
to the utmost trials of cold and tempest. The 
necessaries of life were hard to get; trade was scanty 
and precarious; and men " ho laid other and anta¬ 
gonistic designs to promote, secretly plotted the 
overthrow of the infant commonwealth. 

Not the least of these dangers were those which 
were constantly being incubated in the old country. 
The Council for New England, or former! ly.nouth 
Company, determined, in October, 10-2, that an 
order should be solicited from tho I»rds of h.s 
Majesty’s Council for bringing back such as had, 
in contempt of authority. -«led ■" New EngUnJ , 
and it afte.wa.Js proved that Urn Kmg 

should issue proclamation proh.h.tmg aU pe™*»» 
from resort in- to that |«.rt of Amenca wthont 
snnetion. In January. 1023, *“ 

in tho New England Council that a setthment 
should he made in tl.eir powwotOMi l.y throe r asse, 

men—gentlemen,.. . « 

...... * The object of all these suggestion,, »..s 

croate .. state of things hostile to tl.o Purdan 
settlement at Plymouth ; and the various colomaa- 
lions by Gorges and l.is friends ... the northern 

* of tho Council for New Enslan.l in the State 

Pancr Office, Loiitlon. 
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parts of New England were animated by the 
hope of setting up aristocrntical and Church of 
England provinces in op|>osition to the scarcely- 
disguised Republicanism and openly-avowed Non- 
conformity of the emigrants from Leyden. The 
Council for New England had in 1622 divided their 
territory among individual members of the cor- 
jiorutioii; ami in this way twenty noblemen and 
gentlemen shared amongst themselves the country 
along the coast from the Ray of Fundy to Narra- 
gunsett Ray—including the very lands on which 
the Puritans had established themselves. Con¬ 
sidering that the Council hud already grunted a 
patent to the capitalists by whom those settlers had 
been sent out, and had recognised the colony itself, 
this appropriation was not holiest; but no attempt 
was made to oust the porsons in jiossession. The 
vicinity of Cape Anne was assigned to Edmund, 
Lord Sheffield, ufterwanls Earl of Mulgmvo, an 
adherent of the Parliament during the civil wars; 
but it was not long ere he paited with his probity. 
Winslow, during one of his visits to England on tho 
business of New Plymouth, purchased tho land of 
him, at the beginning of 1624, for the colony which 
ho represented ; and when the Massachusetts planta¬ 
tion was beginning, a jwrtion of the ground was 
grunted by the Now Plymouth Government to tho 
Rev. Mr. White and liis associates. In spite of all 
difficulties and obstacles, New England was to 
receive, with but slight exceptions, the impress and 
the colour of Puritanical ideas. 

Every vear, the colony founded by tho Pilgrim 
Fathers advanced in prosperity, notwithstanding 
that Isaac Allerton, a son-in-law of Rrcwstcr, charged 
with tho management of tho ■ettlers* business affairs 
in England, entered without due authorisation into 
transactions which in two years tailed the colonial 
debt from four hundred to four thousand pounds. 
He was discharged from the agency of the 
in 1630; but by that time the fortunes of thelittlo 
commonwealth wero secure. The formation of the 
Massachusetts colony was a help to the older com- 
...unity, for it fun.ial.cd them with customer, for 
their com and rattle, which in eonsequci.ee roso to 
1" " price, so that, a, Bradford relates, many 
wero much enriched, and the comforts of ^became 
attainable when, men, » few yean, before, had We 
thankful if they could get the tel. 

Winslow, on his return from England ml-, 1 
brought with him three he,fen. and one b “■ < 
tii st cattle imported into New England. Tho m 
habitants of .hi ton „ of Plymouth wero —ran 

- 

rTe nortl, side of the harbour, and paaturos wero 
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assigned at Marshfield to such as engaged to keep 
t hem by servants, so as not themselves to remove 
Irom the original settlement. Bradford regarded 
this ilis|K‘j'sion with uneasiness, tearing that it would 
!*e the ruin of New England, or at least of the 
churches there. 1‘lymouth was indeed so reduced 
in population that it was left almost desolate. In 
1633, the few remaining inhabitants were still 
tuislier diminished by an infectious fever; and in 
10.M Bradford spoke of the local church as an 
ancient mother, grown old, and foisaken of her 
children. Among the other troubles of the colony 
Weiv collisions resulting from the uncertain cha¬ 
racter of the boundaries assigned, and from the 
claims of rival settlers. Thus, the Plymouth people 
were at issue with the French on the Penobscot, with 
the Dutch ou the Connecticut, and with certain 
English traders on the Kennebec ; and. on some of 
these occasions, affrays took place, with loss of life. 

Bradford continued inollice as Governor uninter¬ 
ruptedly until 1632, when, at his earnest request, he 
was transferred to the inferior [-osition of Assistant, 
while Winslow, who had been one of the Assistants, 
was advanceil to the Chief Magistracy. At sub- 
sequent poiiods, however, Bradford was again Go¬ 
vernor; and ho held the post continuously from 
163‘J to 1643, and from 1643 to 1637, when he 
died, in the .sixty-ninth year of his age. He was 
one of the principal founders of Plymouth colony, 
and is deservedly held in the highest respect by 
New Englanders to the present day. The little 


village of AustcrUeld, near JJawtry, in the West 
Ruling of Yorkshire, enjoys the honour of his birth, 
which took place in 1588. Mr. Palfrey, the recent 
historian of New Eugland, who visited this primi¬ 
tive hamlet in 1856, describes it as consisting at 
that dute of about thirty brick houses, roofed with 
tiles, at least two of which dwellings looked as if 
they might have been stauding in Bradford’s tunc. 
The church, which will contain no more than a 
hundred and fifty persons, is in some 1 -arts as old as 
the thirteenth century, and until 1835 had no other 
tl.au an earthen floor. Wien Bradford was a boy, 
a congregation of Puritans used to meet at the 
village of Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire; and it is 
probable that the future Governor of New Plymouth, 
whose attention was attracted to religious subjects 
verv early in life, joined Urn congregaUon and .n 
that way made the acquaintance of Brewster, wi h 
whom he was afterwards to be so intimately asso¬ 
ciated. He was an orphan, of feeble constitution, 
with but slight opportunities of education; yet by 
l.is own diligence he acquired a knowledge of 
Hebrew, Greek. Latin, French, and Dutch. The 
first-named was his principal study, because, as be 


said (according to the report of Matlicr), “ he would 
see with his own eyes the ancient oracles of God in 
their native beauty.” His writings consist of “ A 
History of Plymouth Plantation,** the manuscript of 
which, after being lost for nearly ninety years, was 
discovered in 1855 in the Bishop of Loudon’s library 
at Fulham ; a descriptive and historical account of 
New England in verse, the poetical merit of which 
cannot bo ranked high; and some controversial 
treat isos. But his chief works were works of action. 
He was one of the English exiles in Holland, where 
he followed some industrial occupation; and he 
sailed in the Mayflower for the western world. In 
every relation of life he showed himself one of God’s 
gentlemen — a man of truth, honour, courtesy, 
firmness gentleness, and simplicity. His merits as 
a Governor have already np|»enved in the course of 
this narrative ; and it is sufficient to add that New 
Plymouth was indebted to no man more tlmn to 
him. Of his personal life a curious incident is re¬ 
corded. While the Mayjlotcer was lying off Capo 
Cod, previous to disembarking tho main body of 
the emigrants, his wife fell overboard and was 
drowned, while he himself was away on one of tho 
exploring cxi>cditions. His second wife, a widow, 
is said to have boon his first love ; and, a corrc- 
sjondcuce between them having been renewed, the 
lady went out from England, and married Bradford 
at New Plymouth. Such lights of tenderness and 
romance fall into lives the most sedate, when they 
are true, not only to abstract standards of right, 
but to the warmth and constancy of affection. 
Bradford left four children (one by his first wife, and 
three by his second), several of whose descendants 
are still found in the United States. A marble 
monument was erected in 1825 on the burial hill at 
Plymouth, over the grave of this excellent man, and 
of his son William, atouo time Deputy-Governor of 


he colony. 

After Brewster and Bradford, the most important 
nan among the early Plymouth settlers was 
Edward Winslow, who had attained a very high 
reputation in New England generally when, in 
1634 , he was for the third time sent to tho mother 
jountor, as the agent not merely of Plymouth, 
jut of Massachusetts as well. Ono of his hret acts 
>n arriving in London was to present a petition to 
the Lords Commissioners for Foreign Plantations, 
in which he set forth the encroachments of he 
French and Dutch, and prayed, ou belmlf of tho 
New England colonies, that the Commissioned 
would cither procure their peace with foreign 
settlers, or give social warrant to the ^ gl sh to 
Jefend themselves against all enemies. Wmthrop 
afterwards expressed himself greatly ^satisfied 
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with this request, and in his Journal censured the 
proceeding ns undertaken by ill advice, as such 
precedents might endanger their liberty by con¬ 
ceding that nothing could be done but by com¬ 
mission out of England. It may be doubted, 
however, if the Massachusetts policy of almost 
complete independence and scarcely-veiled defiance 
were any the wiser. Perhaps, under the dillictilt 
circumstances then existing, no course would have 
been entirely free front objection. Certainly 
Winslow was not successful. Some members of 
the board received his proposals favourably; but 
tho supporters of Gorges and Mason, who desired 
to establish a general government for New England, 
having its origin in the King's own np|>ointmcnt, 
violently opposed the suggested authorisation. 
Archbishop Lnud, the President of the Commission, 
put a stop to Winslow’s suit by questioning the 
colonial representative on various matters touching 
his personal conduct in America. He was charged 
with having, though a moro layman, taught pub¬ 
licly in the church, and officiated in the celebration 
of marriages. To tho first of these accusations 
Winslow replied that sometimes, when the church 
was destitute of a minister, he had exercised his 
gift for tho instruction of his brethren. As regards 
the second, lie said that he regarded marriage ns 
nothing more than a civil contract, and that at 
such ceremonies he had officiated simply ns a 
magistrate; that the i>eoplo of Plymouth; having 
for a long time been without a minister, were com¬ 
pelled by necessity to have rccourcc to the secular 
power on these occasions; but that this was no 
novelty to them, as they had l»ecn accustomed to 
it in Holland, where he himself hod been married 
by n Dutch magistrate in the SUdt-House. The 
furious Archbishop hereupon pronounced Winslow 
guilty of separation from the Church of England, 
and persuaded the other Commissioners to commit 
him to the Fleet Prison, where he was detained four 
months. The agent for New England returned 
to his adopted home without having effected nnv 
good. 


Succeeding ycara were signalised by legal ai 
political reforms in tho Plymouth colony. T 
laws were codified and reformed in 1G3G, and 
the same time the form of government was revis. 
m such a manner as to confer on the body 
freemen the chief share both of legislation ar 
administration. The colony of Plymouth did n 
nssumo towards the mother country that ixsitic 
of disloyalty which from the very first marked tl 
Policy of Massachusetts. In the former plantatioi 
tLo oaths to ho taken by freemen, residents, an 
officials, included a recognition of the Royi 


authority, und the courts were ordered to l»© held 
in the King’s name. Rut, us in the case of Massa¬ 
chusetts, the colonists assorted, by a rule jkumm! in 
1637, their right to exclude from the jurisdiction 
any one of whom they disapproved. Mantel's of 
vessels bringing |iassengers into the plantation 
without leave were obliged to keep them while 
they stayed, and ultimately to re-cany them and 
their goods to the place whence they came. In 
1G38, a species of representative liody was formed, 
to share with the Governor and Assistants the task 
of ruling the settlement; and tax-|Kiying masters 
of families, though not freemen (that is to say, 
persons invested with s(>cciul privileges), wore |>or- 
mitted to have a vote in the election of these 
deputies. I-iws, however, might still lx* enacted 
or rejxnled by the whole liody of freemen convened 
in their Courts of Election.* Thus, the govern¬ 
ment rested on a |»opulnr Irasis in the main, though 
a privileged order was not unknown. 

The relations of the Plymouth colonists with tie* 
natives were, on the whole, more friendly tlnm wo 
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nave ws-n in oilier quarters, 
in this direction were not wholly wanting. Weston's 
attempt to form a plantation in MussnchusctU Ray 
liad l»een one cause of a collision In-lworn the 
settlers of 1G20 nnd the Indians. The former were 
at times threatened by some of the minor tribes of 
the vicinity, and, in 1621, Standish, with about 
twelve men, was coin|>cllcd to strike terror, by a vig¬ 
orous movement, into certain enemies of Miutwisoit, 
nn ally of the English. Standish was the military 
commander of the colony, and on several occasions 
dealt with the savages after the dashing and peremp- 
tory style of Captain Smith in Virginia, for he wus 
a man of great courage, of fiery temper, and of re- 
markable promptitude. Rut Massnsoit was always 
faithful in his friendship; and between his jieoplo 
nnd the colonists many kindly offices were inter¬ 
changed. That powerful chieftain visited the settle¬ 
ment in March, 1621, nnd. after some formal 
interviews, concluded a treaty of alliance, to which 
reference wn* made in Chapter XI. In the following 
summer, Winslow visited Massnsoit at his woodland 
court. Accompanied by Stephen Hopkins, and bv 
an Indian named Squnnto, who lmd been kidnappe'f 
m former yews by one Cnptnin Hunt, and, hav 
ing thus learned English, acted os interpreter, 
*Y inslow made his way across solitary nnd deserted 
lands, swept bare by the recent pestilence; now 
rating at an Indian village, now sleeping in tho 
open fields; sometimes wading across streams, at 
other, toiling through weeds which grew above his 


• Palfrey, Vol. I., chap. 13. 
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Iioiid, ami again |(iv.ii^ by fmr*** of niiiltngpoiu 
nvos. iii one plaiv.«l»ei«» a monifiitary alarm 

a* l«» lli.ii intention* leal to :»f«vhh* .show of defiance*, 
llie natixes inanitV>I« .| (lie utino*t kimliioss to their 
white \i-itois. together with :» touching relianeo on 
tlull good intention* ami sii|ierior knowledge. 
Wili-low ami l.i* coui|>untou* were treated with all 
the l.o-pitality of which tlie |«oor savag.-s wviv 
Ca|>al>le ; (liougli the fare was so |»oor that the two 
Englishmen were almost starve*! I»y the time they 
got home again. S|ieoclies, convetsatioli. ami trials 
of skill at shooting. I**gmled the time; ami when 
Massasoit was invested in a coat of real cotton, 
laced. ami a co|>)nt chain (the latter to lie used as a 
civslential l»v any me-seiiger w ho might in future lie 
sent to the colony), the fluttered chieftain felt proud 
ami happy in the extreme. 

In D»2.*l. when Massasoit was dangerously ill. 
Winslow | si ill him another visit ; " it Wing," 
according to an ohl account. " a commendable 
manner of the India ns. when any, especially of 
note, an* sick, for all that profess friendship 
to them to visit them in their extremity. 

On his way. Winslow was informed that Massasoit 
was already dead: upon which, the Indian 
guide. Ilolihnmock. exclaimed that his equal 
would never again be seen : that he was no liar, nor 
bloody anil cruel, like other Indians; that in anger 
ho was soon pacified ; that lie was easy to be re- 
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concilod towards such ns had offended him; that 
he was so ruled by reason that lie did not scorn 
the advice of meaner men; and that he govemod 
his |wople better with few strokes than others did 
with many. It afterwards turned out that Mas. 
snv.»it was still living, though his illness would 
very ^ 'W.lilv have resulted in death, but for the 
kindne**, care, and medical skill of Window. On 
his recovery, he said, “Now I see that the Eng- 
li-li are my friends, and love me ; and while I live 
I will never forget the kindness they have shown 
me." To this promise lie faithfully adhered to the 
end of his life, which did not terminate till 1660; 
and it was he who, immediately after his sickness, 
gave Winslow intelligence of the Indian plot against 
Weston's conipiny. The red men wore .sometimes 
treacherous — sometime* simply bewildered and 
frightened : but they often exhibited ft degree of 
generosity and faithfulness which induces a fear 
that their harsh treatment by the settler* had less 
justification than is commonly supposed. Their re. 
ception of the missionaries who from timo to time 
undertook to convert them—attempts of which wc 
shall presently have to sjioak at huge—showed 
that they were at least ready to listen to the 
message of their conquerors. As he advanced, 
Bible in hand, the preacher was generally treatetl 
with respect; sometimes was rewarded with 
submission. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Agitation against the Go_,< of ^ ^ 

in New England—Determination tocaUaSjMd -The 8yn« of Democracy in Mnmebu«tU-Spweh 

a~ain in England-Hi. Defence of the New En?Und . uforc thc Parliamentary Commiwion on the 

«,f NVinthrop on the Subjeet-In.tmct.on. to W*" 1 '^** Comn.U.ioncr*-Dcci«on of thc DUpuM 

Plantations Remonstrance of the Ma«achn« * <”'* -Roger William, and the NarmganMtt an a 

Thc Synod of 1W8-Platform of Church WwirtUKti.cn 
.Distensions and General Trogttm. 

However determined the ruling cha in Sew 
England might he not to ...In,it the authority of the 
mother country in the adminWmt.on of coWn .d 
affairs, seveml of tl.c commonalty boMMto 
interposition of the Hon.e Government as a resomxe 
against tymnuie. little W» than those fron_wluch 
thev had fled during thc early years 
of Charles I. These men were no• '°"S 
they found a voice. In October 1 Wo, Wdlrnm 
Vassal I, brother of Samuel ▼—ft commence.la 
movement which gave considerable trouble to 
• Narrative, portal* hj Wimtow hinwdf. ia Mearf. Jearaal 
(1622). 


,eraons ngahwt whom it was directed. W iU Um 
Vassal 1 had been one of the ongmal Assistants 
named in thc charter of the Massachusetts Compan . 
hut, after returning for nwh.lo to Engla,,d hc »g»u 
crossed thc Atlantic, and found a home at SclWaW, 
•Xpiymouth colony. H,l„ 0 ,hcr Sam.. w 

•.ucstion "^jXenl'nt tfftT 
Anting, perhaps, on the 
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maintained both in civil and church estate might 
be done away with, and that the people might be 
governed wholly by the laws of England. It was 
demanded that “ a full and free tolerance of religion 
to all men, without exception against Turk, Jew, 
Papist, Arum, Socinian, Familist, or any other," 
bo established ; and it was declared that, if this 
petition failed, the English Parliament should lie 
appealed to. Winslow, who relates these fact* 
in a letter to Winthrop, says that tho “carrion" 
of universal toleration .was relished by the ma¬ 
jority of the Court; yet nothing was done, and 
the agitation then ]>assed into Massachusetts. The 
|»etitioners stated, in a remonstrance which they 
addressed to the General Court of that colony, in 
May, 1646, that many thousands in tho New 
England plantations were debarred from all public 
employments, and even denied the right of voting 
for civil and military officers; and that numerous 
members of tho Church of England, who agreed 
with the latest religious reformation in England and 
Scotland, were prohibited the Lord's Sup|ier on 
account of doctrinal <fifferenccs, but were neverthe¬ 
less compelled under a severe fine to apjiear every 
Sunday at tho congregation, and in some places were 
forced to maintain tho very ministers who would not 
admit them to their flocks. From these grievances 
they craved relief, ac the same timo intimating 
a determination to carry their complaints to tho 
Parliament nt London, if satisfaction were denied 
them in tho colonies. The (tenons interested in this 
movement were Presbyterians, and their hope of 
success in England lay in the ascendency of the 
Presbyterian body in the old country. Tho leaders 
of Massachusetts were Independents, or, os they 
willed themselves, Congrcgationalists; so that 
tho action of Vassall's friends threatened a conten¬ 
tion on religious grounds—those grounds on which 
most of the New England feuds were fought out. 
To understand tho full force of the distinction thus 
indicated, it will bo advisable to examine in brief 
tho characteristic views of these two bodies of 
extremo Protestant reformers. 

The root of both sects, as regards theology, is to 
bo found in the teachings of Calvin; yet, in respect 
of church discipline, tho true Calvinists are the 
Presbyterians. In the system of the great French¬ 
man who settled at Geneva, each separate church 
or congregation is governed by its own Presbyters or 
Elders, who are either teachers (that is, minister) 
or lay rulers, and who ore all of equal rank and 
luthority. But these separate bodies, taken to¬ 
gether, form a National Church, which in its 
corporate capacity has supreme authority over the 
individual or local churches. The general govern¬ 


ment ix vested in a Consistory, eoinjtoscd of laymen 
and ecclesiastics (but chiefly of tho fonuer), who 
are elected from year to year. The oflico of Hi* hop, 
together with all hierarchical distinctions, is ex¬ 
cluded from this system, the chief feature* of 
which are democraticul. The principles of Calvin's 
method were introduced into Scotland by John 
Knox and Andrew Melville, but with some modi¬ 
fications, rendered necessary by the huger sphere 
to which the system was to be adapted. Tlio.se 
great reformers established a mode of church 
government consisting of the Kirk Session, elected 
by the single (mrUli or congregation; the Presbytery, 
formed of all tho ministers of a certain district, and 
ono ruling Elder from each parish ; the l'rovineial 
Synod, comjtOKcd of nil the Presbyteries within a 
given province; and the General Assembly, em¬ 
bodying, as far ns religion is concerned, the whole 
nation. In all these councils, lay members sit side 
by side with ministers. During the civil war, a 
similar regimen was established in England by the 
Long Parliament, acting in oliodiencc to the cele¬ 
brated Westminster Assembly of Divines, which 
first met in July, 1G43, and wit until the autumn 
of 1C47. But tho Presbyterians were now to 
encounter consideralde op|>oxition from the growing 
strength of the Independents. The distinctive 
tenet of that body was thnt every church—by 
which they understood every pro(>orly organised 
congregation of pcoplo for the purposes of religious 
worship— has a complete and independent existence 
of it* own, which should bo as freo from control by 
any Presbytery or General Assembly ax from the 
dictation of Bisho|is or the interference of tho 
State. The only thing in tho nature of cor|K>rato 
jurisdiction which they allowed was in the case of 
nny church giving offence, when, if it refused to 
hearken to the monition of ncighltouring churches, 
tho latter were pm powered, nftcr a meeting of their 
representatives to discuss the question, to withdraw 
from such church the right hand of fellowship, and 
to hold the offender no longer in the communion 
of saints. A Synod of this nature (tho earliest iu 
the history of New England) was held in 1G37, with 
reference to the Hutchinsonmn heresy. The Inde¬ 
pendent view of church government was first put 
forth, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Robert 
Brown, to whom nllusion 1ms been umdo in an 
earlier Chapter ; and it gathered force in the reigns 
of James I. and his son. 

The Presbyterian system, in the opinion of tho 
Independents, had a dangerous tendency to ally 
itself with tho secular arm, and from tliis they 
feared as much violence to tho individual conscience 
as from sovereigns and prelates. The leaders of 
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the 1'ivslivloriiins had already evinced a dis|to«ition 
to come to terms with tlio King : and. some years 
later. it was owing [«artlv to their instrumentality 
that Charles 11. was |>lace<l upon the tin-one. 
Nothing in the Presbyterian system is necessarily 
inot»m|wtil»le with the idea of a Church Establish¬ 
ment. su|»i»ortod and enforced by law. Such an 
Establishment has existed in Scotland; such an 
Establishment was imposed by the Irnig Parlia- 


than to him is due the triumph of Independency 
under the Protector. In his irregular Sonnet “ On 
the New Forcers of Conscience under the Long 
Parliament," the com]>osition of which is referred 
to the year 1646 or 1647, he accuses the dominant 
theologians of the day of envying rather than 
abhorring the sin of those who in the Episcopal 
Church had practised pluralism ; of adjuring the 
civil sword to force the consciences which Christ 
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n.cnt upon England. Against tins • 

the English In*indents *"*•.*£“*£! 
utmost strength of their ,..rty organ.^ on, They 
hud some men of the very h,ghost m*fk «n«V, 

E 

si - 

“•i* 

most efficient champions othen- M 

prose and verse he held up the> r ) 
the detestation of Englishmen; and to no. 


hud sot free; and of stigmatising » 

whose Ufo. learning, and faith would have pl-ceU 

then, high in the estimation of Tttul. 

•• New ITobytcr u bu*. old Trict writ 

u hi, scornful conclusion. In his Sonnet toC«~ 
well, belonging to the year 1052. he *£ 

great soldier to save free eorrsc.ence fromtho^ gmsl 
of hireling wolves, who had no other he 

their maw. And in Ins . '“1“" prmbyterisn*. 
exposes the inconsistency of ZZi down, 
»■- - long - W^ now that 

were in favour of a tree press, 
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power Lad passed into their own hands, resolved to 
reimpose on human thought the fetters of Episco¬ 
palian tyranny. “Bishops and Presbyters,” he 
writes, “are the same to us, both name and thing." 
The Presbyterians of England, in short, had adopted 
all the old intolerance of the Romish and Anglican 
Churches; and the Indc|»endents, being as yet the 
weaker hotly, were compelled to uso the utmost exer¬ 
tions to save their principles from being crushed. 

In New England, the relative |x»sition of the 
two sects was reversed. There the Ind<|>cndcnts 


joint and public agreement and consent of churches, 
and ly the sanction of civil authority." It was 
clearly seen by the lending men of Massachusetts 
that they neuded, on religious grounds, Homo 
system of concerted action, such us the Presbyte¬ 
rians enjoyed in England; but the admission of 
this want, followed by the colling of a Synod which 
was to create a general laxly of laws for the govern¬ 
ment and discipline of individual congregations, 
implied a direct violation of tin* very principle of 
Indc|iciidcn«y. The Synod, however, met at Cum- 


were in a majority, and the ruling power was in 
their hands. They frequently used that power 
with the same disregard of the individual conscience 
winch marks the policy of all fanatics when their 
urn of domineering arrives. The movement of 
ie rrcsbyteimn .agitators was provoked by this 
tendency to exclusiveness and petty despotism. It 
“ formidable to create scriomt un- 

' hc I™ 1 "!of Massachusetts. Tl,e General 

Etmnce , r " r lbrir rCCci '“ of remon- 

EUem aiT ° VOl ° f ° r " EOmbli ”e • Synod of 
Elders and messengers of the clmrel.es in all the 

confederated colonies, with a vie, to settling •• Z 

° f °™ of government and discipline, by the 


bridge. Massachusetts, on the 1 st of September, 
**“* ,Imu ' llll «- years earlier, a meeting of 
rddei's had taken place in the same town., at which 
there had Ix-ci. considerable discussion, but without 
any result, ns to whether or not some mode of 
I rosbytenal government won hi Ik> advisable. The 
meeting of 1G4G was not more fruitful. After 
fourteen days- delate, in which nothing was 
settled, the Synod was adjourned to the following 
•N>nng. I„ November, the General Court answered 
he remonstnuice a .,.1 ,*tition of the malcontents 
by a pubhshed declaration, in which they main- 
med (with some boldness, considering the whole 
courae of events) that their government was framed 
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in accordance with their charter, and with the 
fundamental laws and customs of England. They 
also replied to the complaints of the remonstrants, 
and defended tin* policy they had adopted in the 
administration of colonial affairs. This, of course, 
gave no satisfaction to the objecting |*arty, and it 
became known shortly afterwards that two of the 
number were almut to embark for England, to 
make that appeal to the Parliament which had 
been threatened. They were summoned l*cforc the 
Ci one ml Court, to answer for their share in the 
petition ; and. on showing an inclination to dis¬ 
pute the order, were committed to custody until 
they gave security for future ap|«earancc. All 
who had signed the petition—seven in numlier. of 
whom, however. Vassall was not on**—were ulli- 
mafelv arraigned on a charge of making false and 
scandalous accusations against the churches of 
Christ and the civil government of the colony; ac¬ 
cusations which derogated from the honour and 
authority of that government, and tended to sedi¬ 
tion. lint the malcontents refused to acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of the Court, declined to answer, 
and again talked of up|>culing to England. The 
Court therefore found them guilty, and imposed 
lines of varying amounts, to he remitted upon 
their making public acknowledgment of their mis¬ 
demeanours. 

This sentence might certainly have been fur more 
harsh ; but, even as it stood, it was a question¬ 
able exercise of power. Four of the Deputies and 
three of the Magistrates dissented from the judg¬ 
ment ; and there can bo no doubt that Vane, had 
he still been in the colony, would have thrown all 
his influence into the scale against punishing these 
agitators for expressing opinions contrary to those 
of the ruling authorities. On the 10th of June, 
K.b", that benevolent but eccentric jiolitician had 
written a letter to Winthrop. expressing a fear lest 
the Independents of New England, while Wkcd 
with |*ower, should, by their own principles and 
practice, teach their opponents in the old country 
how to root them out. The ease of the Massachu¬ 
setts Presbyterians fully justified this fear. Tlieir 
pros-cution was an act of oppression, proceeding 
from a sentiment of intolerance, and committed in 
the idle hojie of constraining every one in the settle¬ 
ment to an exact conformity in religion. The 
attempt was a failure, as all such attempts must 
necessarily Ik*. The offer to remit the fines on con¬ 
fession of guilt was unanimously rejected 
accused, and two of their number prepared to leare 
for England with a l*tition to Parliament, m which 
they and tlieir coadjutors requested tnai setucu 
church's might be introduced into the plantation; 
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that the laws of tho realm might be established 
there; and that a Governor or body of Commis¬ 
sioners might be ap|H>intcd. As a punishment for 
this fresh offence, additional fines were inflicted • but 
one of the )>ctitioncrs—Robert Child, a doctor who 
had taken his degree at the University of Padua— 
departed for England early in 1G47. He had been 
preceded a few weeks before by Edward Winslow, 
of Plymouth, who, though not belonging to Massa- 
ilnnctte, had been chosen by the rulers of tliat 
colony to represent tlieir cause at London, because 
of his known abilities and high character. 

These two had no sootier arrived in their native 
country tlum they fell to pamphleteering, after tho 
fashion of those days. Child's brother, inspired no 
doubt by Child himself, ami he |K>iliaps by Vassall, 
published a trenchant assault on the Massachusetts 
Government, and Winslow replied in n tract which 
had for its main purpose a defence of tliut Govern¬ 
ment against the charge of poi>ecuting tho Presby¬ 
terians. A further defence from the samo |»en was 
contained in a work called “ Hy|>ocrisio Unmasked,” 
which Winslow put forth early in 1G47,* as an 
answer to Gorton’s “Simplicities Defence," issued 
a few months before. In an ApjK-ndix to *' Hypo- 
crisie Unmasked,” Winslow gives what ho terms a 
•• Briefc Narration” of the disputed facts, in which 
lie endeavours to show that several Presbyterian 
ministers, and even some of Anabaptist viows, were 
suffered to livo and exercise tlieir calling in Massa¬ 
chusetts. But the chnrgo with regard to tho Pres¬ 
byterians was not that they were denied the right 
of living or preaching in the colony, but that tlu*y 
were excluded from divers priv ileges enjoyed by tho 
Indcjiendcnts; and this is not even touched upon 
by Winslow. As resects the Anabaptists, it is 
beyond question that many were “harried out of 
the land,” to use tho expressive phrase of King 
James, when intimating his own intentions with 
regard to the whole body of Dissenters in England, 
and to point to a few capricious instances of »n<HI- 
..once .loos not confute any reel answer to tlm 
accusation, a* far as they w ore concerned. W.nslo 
admits that Massachusetts had „ low- dccrec.ng tM 
banishment of Anabaptists, but domes that .t was 
ever executed upon any, excepting those who * 
lixvcd insolently to the magistrates-a futdc 
tinction. when it was the magistrates then.sehes 

- A. Widow .liJ sol toil for l>n S .on,l «»«.** ■*“*[ 
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determined what was unbecoming behaviour, and 
who could always, when they pleased, cloak religious 
enmity under a pretended regard for the dignity of 
the civil power. Even the cases of two Presbyterian 
ministers, mentioned by Winslow as instances of 
toleration, are found, on examination, to bear a 
different complexion ; for one of these ministers 
was described as “a lover of the New England 
churches according to the New England model,” so 
that his Presbyterianism could not have been ex¬ 
treme ; wliile the other, being ** a bold man " who 
“would speak his mind," was, according to Win- 
throp, forbidden to preach at Boston at the marriage 
there of one of his congregation.* The ]>osition of 
tho Presbyterians in New England was similar 
to tliat of all Nonconformists in the old country 
down to a very recent j>eriod. If not actually o|>- 
pressed, they were subjected to |>olitical disabilities 
of a vexatious and insulting nature. 

This feeling of sectarian jealousy was accom|>anied, 
in the minds of many, by a distrust of the |»eople 
ns the source of political power. The rulers of 
Massachusetts showed on several occasions how little 
they were disposed to yield up their authority into 
the hands of the electors, and to receive from them, 
at short intervals of time, a renewal of their com- 
mission. The course of events was too inevitably 
democratic for any such resistance to l*c successful; 
but some of the Fathers of New England testified 
strongly against the |»opular tendencies, and did 
their best to restrict the suffrage in many ways. 
Their object was to establish a species of aristocratic 
republic, with a narrow theological basis. Win- 
throp, in a letter which he addressed to the founders 
of Connecticut, uttered an emphatic warning against 
wlmt he conceived to bo the dangers of democracy, 
and observed “ The best part of a community ii 
always tho least, and of that best part the wiser is 
always the lesser; wherefore the old law was, 
‘choose ye out judges,’ Ac., and 'thou shall bring 
the matter to the judge.’” And in 1645, when 
Deputy-Governor, he gave expression to somewhat 
similar sentiments in a speech which he delivered 
after Ids acquittal on a charge of unjustly com¬ 
mitting to prison certain offenders who refused to 
produce bail in a case arising out of military dis¬ 
turbances at Hingham. 

"You," Le said> directly addressing the people 
assembled in open court, “ have called us to office ; 

but, beuig c ^ lcdi we ^ Qur author . ty from : 

it is the ordinance of God, and hath the image of 
God stamped on it, and the contempt of it hath 
been vindicated by God with terrible examples of 


his vengeance.The covenant l»otwcen 

us ami you is, that we shall govern you and judge 
your causes according to the laws of God and our 
best skill. As for our skill, you must run tho 
hazard of it; and if there l»o an error, not in tho 
will, but the skill, it Is-eomes you to lioar it. Nor 
would 1 have you mistake in the jioint of your 
liberty. There is a liberty of corrupt nature, which 
Is inconsistent with authority, ini[Niticnt of restraint, 
the grand enemy of truth and |*euce ; and all tho 
ordinances of God are bent against it. But there 
Is a civil, moral, ftsleral liberty, which Is the proper 
end and object of authority—a liberty for that only 
which is just and good.t For this liliorty you are 
to stand with your lives; and whatever crosses it 
is not authority, but a distcni|>er thereof. This 
liberty Is maintained in a way of subjection to 
authority, and tho authority set over you will, in 
all administrations for your goo*I, Is) quietly sub- 
•mtted to by all but such as have a dbt|K)sitiou to 
shake oil' the yoke, and lose their liberty by mur¬ 
muring at the honour and |»ower of authority." \ 
There was a great deal of truth, nobly expressed, 
in these thoughtful sentences; yet it is not difficult 
to ace in them a looted dislike of |iopulur criticism 
on the nets of men in |tower. Nevertheless, Win* 
throp was re-clcctcd to tho |H>st of Governor in the 
following year (1040), and every year after until 
his death in 1040. 

With this Hingham case were mixed up con¬ 
siderations touching the jurisdiction of the mother 
country over the colonics. That jurisdiction hod 
l»ccn asserted by the creators of the disturbance, 
and was of course denied by the authorities, who 
were always ready to punish severely any appeal to 
the English King or Parliament. The question 
was fully argued by the Government of Massa¬ 
chusetts in a remonstrance and jietition to the 
English Commissionen. for the Plantations, carried 
with him to Euro|>c by Winslow when he left, \v 
1646, to rejiel the charges of Gorton, Child, and 
others. In his private instructions (us Wintlirop 
relates in his Journal) Winslow was enjoined to 
maintain tluit the freemen of Massachusetts had 
a right to omit the King’s name from legal processes, 
in order to avoid appeals, aud because the Company 
claimed to exercise its powers “ by a free donation 
of absolute government." He was also to submit 
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that tho colon Us had always shown tlu*ir subjection 
to Kurland by framing their government according 
to tin* |vitout iwivnl from her; that tln*ir |>oliticul 
constitution was in accordance with the charter: 
and that the same document, by granting absolute 
jK»we«v ot’ government to the colonists, secured them 
against tin* imjto>ition of a General Governor. 
“ We conceive," said the Eldm of Massachusetts 
in a formal deekmitiou drawn tip at the request of 
the Geneml t'ourt, "that, in point of government, 
we have, granted by patent, such full and ample 
power of choosing all officers that shall command 
and rule over ns. of making all laws*aud rules of 
our oU'diem.v, anil of a full and tinal determina¬ 
tion of all cases in the administration of justice, 
that no ap|H*al or other ways of interrupting our 
proceedings do lie against us." To like pur|>aso 
wrote Winslow in his reply to Child, where he 
contends that, if the English Parliament should 
iin|K>>e laws on the colonies, they having no bur¬ 
gesses in the House of Commons, nor being capable 
of a summons, by reason of their sej«u ration from 
London by a distance of three thousand miles, the 
settlers would lx* deprived of their liberties as Eng¬ 
lishmen. 

In their remonstrance to the Parliamentary 
Commission, the mien of Massachusetts took very 
high ground. They asserted their indc)umdenco in 
plain tenns, but ut the same time adopted a 
studiously courteous, and in some respects deferen¬ 
tial tone. ** An order from England." they wrote. 
•• is prejudicial to our chartered liberties, ami to our 
well-being in this remote part of the world. Times 
nmy be changed, for all things here lielow arc sub- 
ject to vanity, and other Princes or Parliaments 
may arise. Let not succeeding generations have 
cause to lament, and say, * England sent our fathers 
forth with happy liberties, which they enjoyed 
many years, notwithstanding all the enmity and 
opposition of the prelacy, and other jwtent adver¬ 
saries ; and yet these liberties were lost in the 
season when England itself recovered its own.’ VS c 
role out the dangers of the sea -.—shall we perish 
in |>ort ? We have not admitted appeals to your 
authority, being assured they cannot stand with the 
liberty and power granted us by our charter, and 
would be destructive to all government. - - - 

The wisdom and experience of that great council, 
the English Parliament, are more able to prescribe 
rules of government, and judge causes, than such 
poor rustics as a wilderness can breed up; Vet the 
vast distance between England and these parts 
abates the virtue of the strongest influences. V our 
councils and judgments can neither be so well 
grounded nor so seasonably applied as might cither 
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U* useful to us or safe for yourselves in your 
discharge in the great day of account. If any 
miscarriage shall befall us when wo have the 
government in our ow n hands, th<* State of England 
shall not answer for it." • 

Such were the views which Winslow was in¬ 
structed to urge and defend before tho Commis¬ 
sioners for the Plantations. The matter ended in 
a kind of compromise. By consenting to plead 
their cause before the oflicials of the English Parlia¬ 
ment, and thus soliciting a favourable consideration 
of their case, the New England colonies conceded 
in effect that jurisdiction which they denied in 
terms. On the other hand, the Commissioners 
showed every disposition to lie conciliatory. With 
reference to the question of appeal, they declared 
that they w-ould not encourage any appeals from 
the judicial decisions of tho colonial authorities, nor 
ivstrain the liouiids of their jurisdiction to a 
narrower comjmss than was indicated by their 
letters | mi tent, but would leave to them that free¬ 
dom ami latitude which they could in any way duly 
claim, since a limitation of their power in such 
matters might lx* very prejudicial, if not destructive, 
to the government and public peace of the settle¬ 
ments. HesjK-cting Gorton and his friends, tho 
Commissioners followed a somewhat hesitating 
course. On the 10th of May. 1646, before the 
arrival of Winslow in England, they had issued an 
order to the Government of Massachusetts, com¬ 
manding them to permit Gorton, and all the late 
inhabitants of Narrsgausett Bay, to live ami plant 
on the disputed lands at SI in worn ot, till such time 
i>s tho adverse claim of Massachusetts could l»o 
presented and considered. In May, 1647, when 
tl.c tinal decision wa* given, after the representa¬ 
tions of Winslow had been heard, the Commissioners 
simply recommended that the government within 
whose jurisdiction the Gortonitcs should appear to 
be, should allow them to remain in their settle¬ 
ment's and encourage them with protection and 
assistance, provided they demeaned themselves 
pcncrablv. and did not endanger any of the English 
colonies by a prejudicial correspomleuco with tho 
Indians. Gorton accordingly returned to America, 
but, on landing at Boston, would at once have been 
apprehended, had he not produced a letter from the 
Earl of Warwick, head of the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mission, requesting that lie might Ik* suflcrci to 
muss to his home. Child was even less successim 
than Gorton. He found no support in his com¬ 
plaints, and was ultimately prevailed upon by his 
friends to give an undertaking not to cause any 
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further trouble to the New England colonies. The 
truth is that the federated plantations were reaping 
the benefit of their friendliness to the Republican 
party in the mother country, and were also favoured 
by the recent tun* of events. The English Presby¬ 
terians were not so strong in 1647 ns they had been 
in 1646; they were beginning to feel uneasy at the 
increasing influence of the Independents; and they 
probably thought it bad poliey to provoke a [K»wcr- 
ful opposition for the sake of a distant quarrel. At 
all events, New England went her way unmolested. 
Very few persons in Massachusetts ventured to 
raise the disputed questions anew, and at the next 
elections the candidates of the discontented party 
were defeated by largo majorities. Nevertheless, it 
can hardly be doubted that the Presbyterians of 
New England had some real grievances for redress, 
though it is jtossiblc that these may have been 
exaggerated, us such complaints often are, by 
irritable or ambitious men. 

Whilo these matters were being debated in 
England, the Synod of divines which had met at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, was continuing its 
sittings. It had l»ccn adjourned in Scptend>cr. 
1646, to the ensuing spring, and, having then 
again assembled, was once more broken up, after a 
fow days’ consultation, by the outbreak of an 
epidemic. Its third session took place in tl»o 
summer of 164H. and, by an unanimous vote (sussed 
on tho Gtl* of August, tlie Westminster Confession 
of Faith was approved of, excepting with regard to 
such matters us concerned the Presbyterian disci¬ 
pline. The question of church government, however, 
was not ovndcd ; for the Synod published in 
October a system of discipline, which they desired 
might be presented to the several churches, and to 
the General Court, for their consideration and 
acceptance. The authors of this document recog¬ 
nised tho authority of occasional Synods, composed 
of Elders and other messengers of churches, to give 
advice and admonition, or, in extreme cases, to 
withhold fellowship from an ofleuding church ; but 
not to pronoiuice church censures in way of disci¬ 
pline, nor to |>erfonn any other act of church 
authority or jurisdiction. They also conceded to 
the civil power a considerable latitude in the punish¬ 
ment of offences against received ideas in religion. 
The acts that were to 1* thus restrained were 
described ns “ idolatry, blasphemy, heresy, venting 
corrupt and pernicious opinions, open contempt of 
tho word preached, profanation of the Lord’s Day. 
disturbing tho peaceable administration and exercise 
of tho worship and holy things of God, and the 
like." Schismatical churches, and those obstinately 
adhering to any corrupt way of their own, were 


to 1* subject to tho coercive jiower of tho magis¬ 
trates. 

Tlio General Court took time to consider this 
•* Platform," us it was called ;* hut in October, 
1019. they resolved to commend it to tho discus¬ 
sion of the several churches within tho jurisdic¬ 
tion, at the sumo time desiring to know whether 
they thought it suitable, U-foro the Court pro¬ 
ceeded any farther. Two yearn later—in October, 
IG’il—a brief declaratory vote of the General 
Court gave expression to their agreement with the 
substance of what the Synod had set forth. In 
Inter years, however, the system of church govern¬ 
ment thus created won modified in several par¬ 
ticular*; and indeed it is obvious that tho genius 
of Iudc|tendcncy was opjsiscd to m> strict a limita¬ 
tion of individual churches. It is difficult to wo 
in wlmt essential rexjiect the regimen differed from 
Presbyterianism, or, excepting in the introduction 
of a |Mipular element, from church government by 
Rislio|H. Tlmt it tended to |»erHcciitinu for con¬ 
science* sike, is app.unit at a glance ; though tho 
agency for petnrcution, and tie- responsibility for it, 
were cunningly divided between occasional Kynoda 
ami tho civil magistracy. In |>oiiit of fact, neither 
whs to persecute, but lmtli were to do it together. 
They were like the two nuns in " Tristram Shandy," 
who, by sharing the pronunciation of the objection¬ 
able wonU, ho|>ed to avoid tho sin of those who 
were less scrupulous, whilo reaping ull tho advan¬ 
tage* of its commission. 

The visit of Roger Williams to England, and 
its results, were circumstances relating to the samo 
|ieriod. That single-hcnrtcd enthusiast departed 
for his native laud in 1643, with tho intention of 
soliciting a charter for the government of Rhode 
Island and the adjacent country on tho continent. 
This he obtained—jsirtly through tho influence of 
Sir Henry Vane, who remembered him as an old 
friend, partly on account of bis merits as a mis¬ 
sionary among the Indians. Tho patent which was 
grunted him associated tho towns of Providence, 
Portsmouth, and Ncw|»ort in one community, by 
the name of the Incor]>onition of Providence Plan¬ 
tations, in the Nnrrngansett Bay, in New England. 
In 1614, he returned to America, carrying with 
him the charter, and a letter from certain members 
of Parliament, requesting that ho might receivo 
friendly treatment from the Magistrates of Massa¬ 
chusetts. Passing through that colony without 
molestation, he reached Iris own proviuco in Sep- 

• The wont " Platform.” in the senao of a general dcclara- 
tion of principle*. U sometimes regarded as of modern and 
Amencan growth; but it was used in England as far back ns 
the nxteenth century. 
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t ember, aim! was received with demonstrations of 
the liveliest joy. As he approached his capital, 
the waters of Providence River were seen to be 
covered with a fleet of fourteen canoes. Williams 
was taken on board one of these small craft, and 
conveyed in triumph to Providence. It is related 
bv a contenqiorary writer that the successful nego¬ 
tiator was •• elevated and transported out of him¬ 
self;" and well he might be. for the hunted fugitive 
of 1C3C had in less than nine years become the 
honoured head of a rising colony. 

Nevertheless, he had still many troubles. Ply¬ 
mouth and Massachusetts laid claim to certain 
portions of the Narragansett territory, and the 
various settlements included in the j«tent were 
distracted by internal quarrels. An attempt to 
establish a regular and orderly government under 
the Patent of Providence Plantations was made 
in May, 1047 ; but it proved a failure. Three 
Assemblies were called in three successive years, and 
a General Court was created on the basis of repre¬ 
sentation—certainly a great improvement on the 
disorderly assemblages of the whole |«opl«’ which 
Imd formerly been held. But, after much wrangling 
and personal jealousy, the Assemblies came to an 
end in 1650. and Roger Williams was compiled 
once more to go to England. Coddington. who 
had already caused disturbances on Rhode Island, 
had been invested by the Council of State in the 
old country with the government of the islands m 
Narragansett Bay. though these were generally re- 
carded ns forming part of the Providence Planta¬ 
tion. The division threatened a serious weakening 
of the little State, and Williams, on again reaching 
England, obtained, in 1G52. n revocation of the 
commission granted to Coddington. a continuation 
of the charter, and a union of the territories now 
forming the State of Rhode Island* On this as on 


• While in England the second time. William. had ^corre¬ 
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the former occasion, Sir Henry Vane proved him¬ 
self the chief friend of the colony, though ho was 
so little blind to its faults that he wrote a letter 
reproving the settlers for the want of harmony 
which prevailed among them. His interest, how¬ 
ever, was not wholly misplaced; for, despite the 
dissensions so frequently arising among its lead¬ 
ing men, the plantation prospered. “ We have 
long been free," said the colonists, in an address of 
thanks winch they sent to Sir Henry in 1654, 
“from the iron yoke of wolvish bishops. We 
have sit ten dry from the streams of blood spilt by 
the wars in our native country. We have not felt 
the new chains of the Presbyterian tyrants, nor, in 
this colony, have we liecn consumed by tho over- 
zealous fire of the (soiled) godly Christian magis¬ 
trates. We have not known what an excise means; 
we have almost forgotten what tithes are. Wo 
have long drunk of the cup of ns great liberties as 
any people that we can hear of under tho whole 
heaven." Such were the contributions which Rhodo 
Island brought to the sum-total of American freedom. 


*nt a cony of a devotion*! work of hi*, written when among 
I bo Indian*, and followed it up by another of hi* production*, 
directed again.t lectio.,. Mr*. Sadleir returned thei latter 
without reading it. and lagged her correspondent to trouble her 
no more in that kind. Nevertheless. he wrote to her again ; 
to which ahe retdied : " It *een>* you have a face of brass, »o 
KWh ;** adding that Mich foul and false asper- 
•• Charles the Martyr could only .*re 
proceeded fro... auch a villain a. himielf. Thence she launched 
out into the general polemic, of the time, end, <'Uuj ‘”8 to 
Milton remarked If I he not mistaken, that U be that 
. ... 'u. a of the lawfulness of divorce ; and, if report 
^ . t™ he had at that time two or three wive, living. This, 
perhaps were good doctrine in New England, but it is most 
LUmlnablc in Old England. For hi. hook that he wrote 
against the late King, that you would have me read, you 
L„d have taken notice of God's Judgment upon bun. who 
struck llim with blindncw . . • «o‘^ 
mrntunon him here : his punishment will be hereafter in hell, 
m (u i her told Williams that he and a certain theological trea 
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Edvrf* <o. the t'onvcniou of the Indian) to Chris*.Unity Tiieir Susceptibility to R.-liJoas Impressions-John Eliot, (ha 
A|»o*tlo of the Red Man — His lir»l Attempts at Coavcnioa—Grunt of to the Indians by the Gottend Court of 

Mn>SAchuM>tt» Establishment of a Court of Ju (nature for the Converted Natives— Spread of Civilisation — Self-devotion 
of Eliot Jealousy and Opposition of Many of the Indian Chiefs—Commence Meat of a Town of Christianised Indians, 
nnd Formation of a Native Church Martli»» Vineyard -Missionary Exertion* of Thomas Mayhew in that Island- Society 
for the Promoting and rro|«i-»tinj ..f the i;o%|»d in America, created by an Ordinance of the English Parliament—Daniel 
Gookin Progress of I'onverdou to t|| C End of the Seventeenth Century Hislikc of Christianity amongst several of the 
Tribes—Dopndcd Condition of the Convcrtcl Indians —Present State and Opinions of the Red Men—Their Fondness 
for raising Questions in Theology— Roman Catholic Conversions - Decay of the Indian Race. 


Till*, missionary efforts of Eliot, the Mayhcw*, ami 
other apostles «»f Christianity among the Italians, 
must not be overlooked in any record of the progress 
of New England. It has been shown that the 
native |>opulutions of America luul a religion of 
their own, which, however iin|ierfect and deformed 
by Mi|tei*stition. ptejuiivd their minds for the iv- 
eeption of spiritual influences. Roger Williams has 
testified that he never knew a red man who denied 
the existence of a Co I. Most of the early English 
settlers confess that the aborigines had a form of 
worship and a definite belief; though some, refusing 
to see even the rudiments of religion in unythiug 
which differ* from their own creed, have denied 
Unit these wanderers of the desert had the least eon- 
reption of Deity, or of an existence prolonged 
beyond the grave. One thing is dear—that, both 
in Virginia and the more northern settlements, the 
Indians occasionally sought the English settlers, and 
requested instruction in their tenets. The thoughtful 
and melancholy diameter of the North American 
savage would naturally predispose him to the con¬ 
sideration of doctrines appealing |*owcrfully to the 
conscience and the soul: and, though it by no mean* 
necessarily follows that he would adopt them, we 
ih.d that in New England some of the natives were 
readily and quickly imbued with the Sabbatarian 
ideas of the Puritan settlers. That this was often 
merely the submission of fear to strength, is certain 
It is recorded that a Connecticut Indian, named 
Wequush, was convinced that the God of the English 
was a most dreadful God, because he had seen the 
courage, furv, and success with which the white men 
had fallen on their enemies during the Pcquot war 

But a similar feeling has “‘f T* 

of many conversions, and tlie spread of Christum.ty 
in the early ages was due in some degree to the 

power of the sword. , ^ 

The religious enthusiasts who founded the State, 
of New England were not likely to over any 
opportunity for spreading a knowledge of the 
Gospel; and towards the close of 1614 th. i Genend 
Court of Massachusetts made an order for throwing 


on the several County Courts the ivs|M>nsibility of 
civilising the Indians, and instructing them in 
tin* worship of God. Two years afterwards it wus 
determined that two jwrsons should every year 
Ik* chfftcn by the Elders of the churches, and lie 
commissioned, with the agreement of those churches, 
and in association with whomsoever would freoly 
offer themselves for the service, to make known the 
principles of the Christian faith among the aloriginal 
tribes. But a week before the passing of this older, 
John Eliot, minister of Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
mul formerly a student at Cambridge in England, 
had already begun the work. He had for some timo 
given attention to the study of one of the Indian 
languages—a task in which he derived considerable 
help from a young native who had been servant in 
an English house, and was therefore acquainted 
with l oth tongues. This inan he took into his own 
dwelling, and, by conversing with him, acquired a 
facility in the use of words which to n European 
arc particularly harsh and difficult. In a preli¬ 
minary interview with some natives, he told them 
that they and the English were all one, with two 
exceptions: via., that the English knew, served, and 
proved to God, and the Indians did not; and that 
the* English laboured in building, planting, and 
clothing themselves, and the Indians did not. If 
the Indians would do ns the English in these 
matters, there would no longer bo any distinction 
between them. They answered that they know 
not how to pray to God, nor how to serve him. 
Eliot rejoined that he would go to their wigwams, 

and teach them. . . . 

On the 28th of October, 1616, he went forth, m 
company with three others, and was met by five or 

si* natives a. a little <&■•*«• f ™"‘ ° 

diaries River. In . hut not far off, many Imlmn , 
including women and children wm fo»nLa* 
scmbled After a short pmycr m Enghsh EI 
preached for »n hour and a quarter in the Imli • 
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on that and subsequent occasions, he accompanied 
by vehement persuasions to repentance, ami then 
answered such questions ns the listener* had to pro¬ 
pose, somo of which wandered from religious grounds 
to matters of physical geography and science. 
Those efforts induced a certain number of Indians, 
despite the opposition of their priests, to express 
some desire to accept Christianity, or at least to 
have their children brought up in that faith. It 
came to be a popular opinion among the colonists 
that-the barbarians were descended from tho t -n 
lost tribes of Israel, and that they were to be brought 
back to the true fold before the commencement of 
tho millennial age. In more recent times, tho 
English themselves liavo been traced up to these 
lost tribes; the subject being one on which more 
than the Israelites have gone astray. Rut tho fancy 
was doubtless not without its effect in quickening 
missionary zeal, and its somewhat visionary dia¬ 
meter was checked by the practical genius of Eliot. 
That enter prising minister directed his attention to 
tho training of his converts in agriculture and the 
simple mechanical arts ; he also sugg«*tcd the pro¬ 
priety of their being concentrated iu compact settle¬ 
ments, where they would bo removed from tho 
adverso influences of their heathen fellow-country¬ 
men. Tho General Court, in consequence, gave 
tho Indians of Massachusetts some land to build a 
town upon, which they thankfully received, and 
called it by a name which signifies " rejoicing.” A 
numlicr of these proselytes hold a meeting, and 
agreed on a set of laws tending to the formation of 
a decent and well-regulated society ; and on the 2Gtli 
of May, 1647, the General Court made an order, 
decreeing that, in consequence of some of the 
Indians having expressed a desire to see a court of 
ordinary judicature set up among them, one or 
more of the Magistrates should keep such n court 
every quarter, with permission to the sachems to 
hold a court of their own once a month. Tho 
ground on which the native town was to be built 
having been marked out, Eliot supplied the Indnuis 
with implements of labour, and licstowcd money on 
those who worked hardest. In a little while, a 
number of wigwams, much superior to the gene¬ 
rality of Indian hovels, and divided into sc|«rate 
rooms, aroso in tho solitude. The women learned 
to spin, and in time were seen at tho markets of 
the whito mon, with brooms, staves, baskets, fish, 
poultry, and tho fruits of the season. Others 
laboured with the English in the hay-fields or at 
harvest; but tho native dislike of severe work, or 
physical inability to perform it, was frequently 
apparent. 

Nevertheless, the good examplo spread, and the 


Indiana near Concord expressed a wish to l>o civil¬ 
ised, and to receive the Christian religion. These 
also agreed on a system of laws, and petitioned tho 
Government to grant them a piece of land for tho 
beginning of a settlement Eliot was indefatigable 
in the work which lie had taken up. The spirit of 
tho ancient A|«stlcs was strong in him, and no 
danger, no fatigue, no suffering, was miflicicnt to 
prevent his prosecution of a task with which he 1 m?- 
licvcd himself to have been divinely charged. Ho 
travelled nil over the Massachusetts and Plymouth 
plantations, and oven prwiclml to Indians in tho 
remote places about Capo Cod. In a letter to Win¬ 
slow, he mentions that lie hud not ls-en dry, day 
or night, from a certain Tuesday to the following 
Saturday, but hud travelled from place to place il 
that condition, pulling off his wet lwots at night, 
wringing out his stockings, and so putting them on 
again. At such seasons lie had considered tho ex¬ 
hortation of the Apostle Paul to his son Timothy, 
that we should “ endure hardness, as good soldiera 
of Jesus Christ.” He usually went on his mi*, 
sionaiy work once a fortnight, and it is said that 
on these occasions lie often narrowly escn|s-d death 
at the hands of some of tho Indian princes and 
priests. In records of this nature, one never knows 
how much to allow for the nfNntus o r religious 
writers. Rut all established religions are fond of 
persecuting their adversaries, if not restrained by 
the power of the State; and when wo find tho 
various sects of Christians condemning one another 
to the block or the lire, it does not Hccin at all 
improluihlc that many Indian sachems would liavo 
l>een gratified by scalping an English minister, if 
they could have found an op|>ortuiiity, or hnd they 
dared to rouse the vengeance of English commu¬ 
nities. 

The converts were few in com]mrison with tho 
unconverted. The ruling men among tho trils-s 
—especially those in the New England colonies 
south of Massachusetts — were jealous lest their 
privileges should be taken away from them ; and 
the mass of the natives were not so much out of 
love with their savage freedom ns to desire to 
exchange it for subjection to the stranger. But 
dislike of religious innovation — one of the most 
powerful feelings in the humnu breast, whether 
civilised or barbarian—was tho sentiment chiefly 
concerned in the opposition to Eliot Tho Mohcgan 
Indians were so much annoyed at being compelled 
by the General Court of Connecticut to pray to 
God, that Uncas himself went to the sent of govern¬ 
ment at Hartford to protest against it. Another 
sachem attended one of the missionary lectures, and 
strongly opposed the building of an Indian town, 
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assuring Eliot that those who prayed according to 
the Christian belief did not |«ay him as much 
tribute as U'foiv. The same chief became himself 
a Christian not long after; but in the case of such 
a man it is |H*rli-j|u excusable to Kus|ioct an in¬ 
terested motive. Philip, ruler of the \Vuui|tuitoags. 
toll Eliot that he cured no more for his Goqx-1 
than for one ot his buttons. Mussusoit, sachem 
of the Pokanokets—a very faithful friend of 
the English—desired on one occasion, though of 
course without obtaining his desire, that a clause 
should Ik* inserted in a treaty with the Plymouth 
settlers, to the effect that the English should never 
attempt to convert tho warriors of his tribe from 
the religion they professed. All who favoured 
Christianity were banished from the society of 
their own people; some were put to death ; and a 
general massacre of the proselytes would |»crhn|>s 
have taken place, but for fear of the consequences. 
Many of tho Christianised Indians still returned 
a dread of the powows, or sorcerers—a set of 
men who were thought able to cure or to indict 
diseases, to bewitch the living, and to raise the 
dead to life. Others braved the mysterious 
incantations of these impostors. Jaccoiues, a Chris¬ 
tian convert, having been threatened by some of 
the powows with sudden destruction unless lie re¬ 
turned to his old religion, replied, at a great 
assembly of his countrymen, that, although the 
deity they worshiped had great |*ower, ho was 
subservient to the Christian Coil. Tins mingling 
of the old opinions with the new is remarkable, 
and curiously illustrates that process by which an 
clement of ancient Paganism crept into primitive 
Christianity, and became |»eri*etuated in certain 
forms of ritual, and ]>trhaps some shades of doc¬ 
trine. 

In spite of menaces and discouragements, the 
missionary movement made progress, and, by 
tho direction of Eliot, the Praying Indians, as 
they were called, built themselves a town on Charles 
River, about eighteen miles west of Boston. This 
town they called Natick, and it was commenced in 
1650. It consisted of three long streets, with 
several small houses, a fort, a bridge, and one large 
hall, which served as a meeting-house and school¬ 
room, and in which Eliot hod a bedchamber. 
Thither the reclaimed Indians of the earlier settle¬ 
ment were removed, and Eliot proi*oscd tliat they 
should be governed by the Scriptures in all things, 
whether of church or state, and that, like the 
Israelites of old, they should elect a ruler of a 
hundred, two rulers of fifties, and ten rulers of tens. 

• Exodus xviil 21—25- 


This was done, and, in that primitive state of 
society, the plan appears to have answered. The 
new converts continued several years in the i>ositioa 
of catechumens, during which time thoy were visited 
once a week by an English minister, who preached 
to them, and answered such questions as they might 
proj.osc ; and on the 13th of October, 1652, about 
fourteen or fifteen Indians made distinct and open 
confession of their faith. That the number should 
have been so few. after six years of zealous ministry 
by Eliot nud others, says.little for the disposition 
of the Indians in those |tarts to profess unequivo* 
cally the doctrines of their conquerors. The confes¬ 
sions of faith were communicated by the examining 
ministers to tho several colonial churches ; but the 
latter hesitated about admitting the converts to 
communiou with themselves. Tho formation of 
these Christianised Indians into a regular church 
did not take placo until 1660, nud, although tliorc 
was much rejoicing over the fact, both in England 
and America, the result seems to have been but 
small. The conversions were almost entirely among 
those Indians who were the most dependent on the 
English, the most broken-spirited, and the most 
miserable. The number of proselytes, when at its 
largest, about 1674, wns returned at four thousand ; 
but it is to be suspected that several of these were 
not very earnest in the faith. To the more sober- 
minded it ap|»eared at an early date that many of 
the Indians simply acted a jwirt to please tho 
English, and it was feared, after awhile, that oven 
the most sincere hod somewhat cooled in their 
enthusiasm. 

Still, it is probable that somo of them were in 
earnest, and ho|*es were entertained of the con¬ 
version of the entire race. A “ Praying Indian " 
became a bachelor of arts at Cambridge. Little 
villages of Indian converts arose on Ca|>c Cod, in 
Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket, and about tho 
neighlmurhood of Boston. Missionary success was 
more i»rticuUriy observable in Martha’s Vineyard 
—a small Island off the coast of Massachusetts, for 
which a patent had been obtained from the Earl of 
Stirling by a settler named Thomas May hew, who 
l.:ul originally come from Southampton in England, 
and who was admitted a freeman of Massachusetts 
in 1634. Ten years afterwards, this gentleman 
left Watertown, on the mainland, for Marthas 
Vineyard, to which both the Earl of Stirling and Su* 
Ferdinando Gorges made a claim, and with suffi¬ 
cient plausibility to render it prudent on *ha Part 
of Mayhew to pay both. His son had estabUd^ 
himself on the island a year or two before tho fathci 
settled there; and it was not long ere the latter trans¬ 
ferred Martha’s Vineyard, the adjacent island of 
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Nantucket, and the Elizabeth Isles—all of which 
dime within the patent—to the Government of 
Massachusetts. Nothing could exceed the wretched- 
ness of the Indians in Martha's Vineyard ; and the 
two Mayhews, moved by compassion, soon turned 
their attention to these miserable creatures, in the 
hope of bettering their condition. Like Eliot, the 
younger Mayhcw acquired a knowledge of the na¬ 
tive tongue, and in 1644—two years Ix-forc the 
apostle of the continental Indians had liegun the 
work of conversion—he commenced his missionary 
labours. These lie continued for about thirteen 
years, but in 1637 embarked for England in a ship 
which appears to have boon lost at sea. May how's 
zeal and industry in his self-appointed task were 
equal to Eliot’s. lie had a wife and three children, 
for whom he was obliged to toil with his hands 
while he was at the same time engaged in the 
difficult enterprise of civilising a number of delxisrd 
ai. I furious savages. His earnings were small, and 
his life was passed in a truly npontolic poverty. 
Yet by 1650 lie had persuaded eight jkjwows. and 
two hundred and eighty others, to adopt Chris¬ 
tianity ; and after his death his father, though 
seventy years of age, continued the son's work, and 
did not cease until his own death at ninety-two. 

In consequence of what wax occurring in America, 
the English Parliament, in March, 1648, instructed 
tho Commissioners for Foreign Plantations to pre¬ 
pare and bring in an ordinance for the encourage¬ 
ment and advancement of learning and piety in 
New England. Nothing, however, was immediately 
done, owing, doubtless, to tho revolutionary condi¬ 
tion of nffiurs; hut in July, 1649, another ordinance 
provided for the promoting and pru|>agnting of the 
Gospel in the northern colonies of America by 
means of u corporation in England, to consist of a 
president, a treasurer, and fourteen assistants, with 
authority to hold lands, good;, and money in the 
old country. With a view to starting this society 
in its operations, it was ordered that a general col¬ 
lection should be made throughout England and 
Wales; and tho Federal Commissioners of New 
England, with such agents a3 they should appoint, 
were nominated for receiving and dis|>osing of the 
money thus acquired. This was an assumption of 
jurisdiction over the New England States, such as 
the Governments of those States, considering the 
very high ground which some of thorn had assumed, 
might have l>ecn expected to resist; but they do 
not seem to have done so. The elder Mayhcw 
told the Indians with whom lie was concerned 
that ho was deputed by the King of England 
to govern all who should settle in those islands; 
and he persuaded tho native princes not oniy w 
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adopt English laws and methods of rule, but to 
submit themselves to the English monarch. 

No question of jurisdiction was |tormitted to 
interfere with the work of conversion. The Society 
for the Prolongation of the Gospel sent from England 
to the colonies large remittances of money, tools, 
and commodities, and the New Englanders them, 
selves supplied funds in a still larger pro|>ortion. 
These resources were laid out by the Federal Com¬ 
missioners of New England in the remuneration of 
missionaries and their assistants (the latter including 
Koine natives); in the training of young men to be 
useful in teaching sueli Indian children as should 
l»c taken into the college at Cambridge; in the 
erection of a building in that college for the aceoni- 
modation of native pupils; in the printing of 
cateehisius and other books in the Indian tongue; 
and in the encouragement of deserving Indians by 
small |iecuniary bounties. Eliot was not always 
satisfied with the way in which the funds were «lis- 
trilnitcd, and made so much op|iosition—oven at 
times communicating diiect with the society in 
England—that the Ixmduh cor|K>rution, while ac¬ 
knowledging the excellence of his work and of his 
nature, and recommending an increase of his salary 
(which was done), bewailed his •• turbulent and 
clamorous proceeding*," in a letter to the Federal 
Commissioner*. Tho knowledge of these dissensions 
seriously diminished the flow of contributions from 
England; yet the work of conversion in America 
went on with a fair degree of success. In process 
of time, the laliour of the English missionaries was 
sliarcd by nntivc preachers; but it was necessary 
to keep the Indians strictly under English authority. 
To this end, Commissioners were appointed to 
hear and determine all judicial mutters. A* eurlv 
ns 165C, Daniel Gookin, a man of considerable 
position in the governing body of Massachusetts, 
was chosen ruler over the Praying Indians of that 
colony—an office which, with a brief exception, lie 
held to liis death. Gookin went to Boston from 
Virginia in 1641. He seems to liavo boon a 
Kentish map, belonging to a family of which some 
members had settles! in Ireland. Hi* father, in 
1621. arrived in Virginia from that island, with a 
large number of cows and goats. The son was too 
much a Puritan to live comfortably in the cpisco- 
P* ,ian wlouy of the south, and therefore removed 
to Massachusetts. His services in the convcreion 
of the Indians were great, and he has left a treatise 
on the history of these Christianised savages, which 
is among our chief sources of information on the 
subject. 

After the accession of Charles Stuart to tho 
uironc of England in iCGO, the charier of the cor- 
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]>oration for promulgating the 1!o®|h*1, having l>een 
granted by tho Cominonw«\dtli. Uvnme void, ami 
1 Vlonol lkiMin^licM. a Roman Catholic officer in 
the King's army, of whom a considerable |«rt of 
the laml |*o.ssessed l.y t’n • coni|»any ha«l been jnir- 
cliased, >ei/e«l it for his own use. alleging that he 
had sold it under the value. A fresh charter 
was granted bv the King, and the celebrated 
Robert lloyle was npjiointed tirst governor of the 
new association, which at once made an attempt to 


latter island five assemblies were held, some of 
which had native preachers. Schools for the in¬ 
struction of the young, and justices of the peace for 
the management of native affairs, were to be found 
in various |«arta of Massachusetts, and at the close 
of the seventeenth century it might have appeared 
probable to a sanguine mind that the whole body 
of Indians in New England would in time be con¬ 
verted to Christianity, though the total number of 
converts was then less than it had been a quarter 
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1 .-cover tlie lands seized l.y Beddingfield The totter 
was favoured hr the Attorney-General a. d other 
influential men: hut the daemon of the Courtof 
Chancery was in favour of the coiroration. I nder 
the direction of the reinstated Society, the conversion 
of the Indians proceeded steadily for T”* 

In 1087. Dr. Increase Mather. ^ 

stated in a letter to Dr John Uusden. Hebrew 

Professor in tl, Vmv^y of 

were then six churches of loused 

England, and eighteen assembly of 

pressing the name of CM*. 

of Increase Mather, relates that in ll,9j ' 1 , ; 

sand adult Indian converts were 

Marthas Vineyard and Nantucket, and that m the 


of a century before. But the tribes inhabiting the 
southern part, of the Fe.le.utio,. were notsot.at. 
able as tl.eir northern brethren. The Mohcgans, 
Narragansetts. Wam|«moags. and Nyant.cs, were 
lucre [Kiwerful and united than the Imha,, 
Massachusetts ; their spint consequently was mud 
hizher and they resented any ..Ue.ference w.tl. 
ir ancient god. and in, memorial customs 

Dubai, l“d rf'ihelndia” character w** 
truthfulness, and coum„e in, NarmgnusC lfs 
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on this score, ns if ho luul bora wonting in ze;d. 
which dixw not nvhi to have boon the cum*. 

The truth is. there is something in the Indinn 
nature, njul in the theologicnl views inherited or 
nci|uitvd by the Indian rnee, which does not har¬ 
monise with Christianity. These savages art' not 
merely iuditlbrent to that religion ; jus a rule, they 
jiositively dislike it. Some curious |>articulars on 
this head are given by the Rev. Experience Mnv- 
hew in a ionrnal of his visits to the remains of the 
Pequot and Mohegiin Indians in the yean 1713 
and 1714. He records that those tribes were greatly 
prejudiced against the Christian faith, though they 
np|>car to have received him with much courtesy, 
and to have thanked him for his good will. A 
sachem of the Namogansetts bid the same preacher 
/o and make the English good first, and observed 
that, owing to the many religious divisions among 
the conquering nice, his people would not know 
what sect to follow, if they wore inclined to ndopt 
Christianity at all. He then upbruided the mis¬ 
sionary for hindering him from his business, and in 
an angry humour turned away. In the following 
year, a member of the same tribe told Experience 
Mayhcw — who appears to havo met with no 
great success in his missionary projects — that 
ho and his comrades believed in a Clod, and 
worshipped him ; that there were various modes of 
worshipping, but that, as they conceived their own 
to l*c good, they saw no reason for changing it. 
Another remarked that the difficulties of the Chris* 
tiiui religion were such as the Indians could not 
endure. Others again contended that the English, 
for all they could see, were none the better for being 
Christians, jus they would cheat the Indians of their 
land, and wrong them in many ways. These 
heathens, however, seem to have been acquainted 
with the virtues of tolerance and candour ; for they 
confessed that, having heard Mr. Mayhcw, they 
were not sensible that it had done them any hurt. 
They consented to hear the preacher again ; but, in 
the end, the utmost that could be effected was to 
induce the jK'oplc to admit a school for their 

children. . 

Notwithstanding what looked like a hopeful com¬ 
mencement, these attempts to Christianise the red 
man were little better than failures. After lb,*, 
the number of converts diminished, and exerj >eai 
the Praying Indhuus sank deeper into the s o U gh of 
idleness! poverty, vice, and degnulation. 
savage virtues they may have had in their nti- 
claimcd condition were lost; whatever 
to them by nature were augmented and intended 
by those which they acquired from their co«q««* 
Sloth and drunkenness had them by the throat, and 
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would not be shaken off. They wandered about 
the country, ragged, abject, disconsolate, uud con¬ 
temptible. ready to sell tlieir lands, and tho very 
clothes off tlieir backs, for a few bottles of that 
tierv (Station which soothed to forgetfulness, 
or maddened to a transient fury. It is recoided 
of them that they observed pretty well one part of 
tin* Fourth Commandment, to keep holy theSablmth 
Day. but neglected the other, which enjoins six 
days of labour. The college for the education of 
Indian youth, established with a view to preparing 
them for the ministry, was abandoned after awhile, 
because it was found to be utterly useless. Tho 
bisk of preaching to the Indians devolved entirely 
on the English, and, although some still devoted 
themselves to tho work with exemplary cnthu&iusm 
and industry, it must have been with dwindling 
hope* each year.* The number of Christian Indians 
at the present day is but small. Roman Catholics 
and Protestants have alike foiled, os to any broad 
uud Insting results. The aboriginal races of America 
retire before the advance of a superior race; but in 
retiring they preserve in the main tho faith of 
ancient times. Their contact with Europeans, how¬ 
ever, haa insensibly modified that faith, rendering 
it more pure, exalted, and refined than it had 
originally been. The Indian conception of God is 
more spiritual now than it was in the seventeenth 
century; and this improvement is doubtless to be 
attributed in part to tho teaching of the mission¬ 
aries, in part also to the slow and subtle influences 
of civilisation. Idolatry has no existence among 
these |»coplc, if we may trust Mr. George Catlin.t 
That inquirer into Indian life and habits derides 
the opinion of those who say that tho red man has 
no religion worthy of the name. He asserts that 
the North American Indian is everywhere, in his 
native state, a highly moral and religious being, 
possessing an intuitive knowledge of some great 
Author of his being and of the universe, and living 
in the hope or tl.o apprehension of a future state, 
in which he will be rewarded or punished according 
to his actions in this world. Yet ho will not listen 
to the missionary. The Christian religion is in his 
mind identified with the rapacity .cruelty, an. 
many vices of the white man. A Sioux chief on 

• Cotton Matter* Macnali* CT.ri.ti Americana (Rook* lit 
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the Upper Missouri made, in the course of conver¬ 
sation with Mr. Cstlin, ai series of comments which 
showed that the weak ]K>inU of civilisation were 
nut unknown to him. He thought it disgraceful 
that white men should hang their criminals like 
dogs; cruel that they should imprison debtors who 
could not pay; immodest that male doctoro should 
Ik* present at the period of child-birth ; inhuman that 
parents should whip their children. The diiliculty of 
explaining a new set of religious principles to |»coplc 
having a delinite faith of their own, wliicli they 
regard as superior to any other, is strikingly illus¬ 
trated by u remark of the Mine chieftain. He said 
lie had heard thut the Great Spirit of the white 
|H*oplo was the child of a white womau, and that he 
was at last put to death. The Great Spirit of the 
Indians, he added, had got no mother; the Indians 
had never killed him, and in fact ho could not die. 
These were the remarks, not of a sculler, or ot 
u man indifferent to religion, but of ouo who 
believed himself to be already in possession of the 
truth. 


Even in the time of Eliot, the Indians showed 
that their minds were acutely sensible to thane 
subtle questions which have always formes 1 the 
difficulties of theology and morals. The savages on 
the banks of the Charles asked their instructor why 
God did not give all men good hearts, and why, if 
he wore omnipotent, he did not kill the devil, who 
made men so had. They required to know whether 
God foresaw who should rc|.ent and believe, and who 
not—an evident dallying with the terrible problem 
of predestination und free will. Tlioy demanded to 
he informed where their littlo children, who died 
before they hud sinned, went after death, and where 
those went who had never heard of Christ. When 
Kliot preached against polygamy, an Indian convert 
projKnmdcd to him this case of conscience :—Sup|>os.- 
a man had had two wives before he knew God—the 
firat childless, the second the mother of many 
children whom he exceedingly loved : which of 
those two wives was he to put away ? It wo*, also 
inquired whether a squaw who had deserted her 
husband, and lived with another man, was to Ik* re¬ 
ceived again if she reponted after her conversion to 
Christianity. Other questions, touching on morals 
and even politics, were asked ; butthcologv was the 
favourite. The fondness of the Indian mind for 
mooting points of the utmost refinement, such as 
have puzzled acute thinkera, ami divided tin- 
Christum world from vciy early times, is n note¬ 
worthy feature ,,i the spiritual history of the race. 

J Z ] '°'Z th0 Ro ™« Catholics have done 
more than the Protestants in converting the North 
American Indians, though even in their case the 
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ivaults arc but small. In Louisiana, Acudic, Canada, 
and other |*irta of tho Continent, the i'Touch Jesuit* 
worked industriously in tho field of missionary 
lulsuir, and sonic proselytes were made. Tho his- 
toriiui N«nl is iiidigiiant with these priests for 
instilling idolatrous idea* into the miiiils of tho 
savages; but it is |«oHsih|o that what to an extrema 
Protestant susceptibility may have sci-mod like 
idolatry, was really iiilhientiul in attracting a set of 
Isirhariun* to tin* more esoteric doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity. Cotton Mather quotes from a catochisin 
used by the Jesuits in their instructions, and is 
shocked that in this coui|<osition Heaven should ho 
descrilKsI as a place having a very fair soil, the in¬ 
habitants of which wunt neither for meat nor 
clothes; and Hell as a fiery pit in the centre of the 
earth, where it is alwuys dark with smoke, where 
the oyes ol the damned are always in puin from tho 
effects of the vii|K>ur, where the devils are vory ill- 
hlmpod things with vizards on, and where tho damned 
food on hot ushes, &or|»onta, und mulled load. 
puerility of such descriptions is of coiiiwo obvious ; 


but it is not worse than many things touching tJio 
su|M*ruatural world which the PurituiiN themsolves 
lielievcd. Tho convention ol' the Indians was often 
effected by moans which will not lieur strict exaiui- 
iistiou. In Maryland, u great number of savages 
submitted to Is* baptise.I by the Catholics for tho 
sake of some new shirts which wore promised them 
on that condition ; but the converts, not knowing 
how to wash them when dirty, required a fresh 
Hupply after u few weeks, with the threat of re¬ 
nouncing their baptism if the demand were refused. 
At the |•resent time, numerous societies in the 
United States prosecute the work of convention ; hut 
their efforts are rewarded with slight sucores. 
The Indian seems to resent the religion of his van¬ 
quisher*. ns if it were jmrt of the injury which lie 
has suffered at their hands. He refuses U> woraltip 
with the Christiau, or to be civilisod by him. Ho 
has adopted the vices of the stranger, hut will not 
prefit by his higher qualities and his huger |towora. 
Retreating each year more* and more towards the 
wvst—seeking in tho ever-dwindling forests, and in 
the prairies thut are destined to la* seats of future 
civilisation, that iude]M>ndenco which ho has lost for 
generations on the Atlantic—the red man still 
feebly struggles for the historic life of his rue.*, hut 
struggles vainly. Ho pivsonta the melancholy 
picture of a nationality devoted to extinction. Ho 
has some qualities which make such a fate dis¬ 
tressing even to those who supplant him ; but a 
jieople which, whether from its own fault or thut of 
0 . 1 ,ers do*, not advance will, the advancing ngea, t, 
doomed, It vanishes,before the more complex o^,. 
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isation wliu'li presseo on its path ; ami in time its 
existence is to Ik* train'd only in a few mounds and 
scattered graves, iu single words, in fading legends, 


in the wandering echoes of ft pathotic past, and in 
those ineradicable names which cling to hill, and 
stream, and cataract, like the memory of the dead. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Religion* IViMK-uti.m in Mxwachu*ctU-Thc AnabaptUU. or BaptuU-Their Appearance in New England-Sererc Treatment 
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Quakers at lioston - Laws again* them passed by the New England Legialaturei-Mutilation of Quakers at Bo.tou 
--Quakers condemned to Death aftei rvturn from lUnUbment— Rhode Island legislators on Toleration — Execution 
of Quakers Cnpopularity of the lew. and its wbie^uent Mitigation-Abatement of the Religious Persecution-Letter of 
Robert Hoyle on the subject. 


It is not improbable that one reason why the pro¬ 
selytising of the Indians was attended by such slight 
and tenijiomry success Is to be found in the bitter 
religious dissensions constantly occurring amongst 
the colonists, and of which the natives were cer- 
tninlv not ignorant. When Uie Narrogansctt 
sachem bid Experience Mayhcw reform his own 
jteoplc before lie thought of converting others, and 
said that if an Indian were desirous of becoming a 
Christian he would not know what form of Chris¬ 
tianity to follow, he gave expression to feeling* which 
had long been familiar to his race. The theological 
quarrels of the New Englanders have already occu¬ 
pied our attention to ft painful degree; but the 
record is not yet finished. The evil spirit of re¬ 
ligious persecution still darkened the minds and 
hardened the hearts of the rulers of Massachusetts 

_men otherwise of clear intellects and noble 

natures. Mr. Bancroft believes that the elder 
Winthrop, some time before his death, professed 
himself weary of banishing heretics; but the ma¬ 
jority of his colleagues were sensible of no such 
fatigue or remorse. Dudley shrank with dismay 
from the thought that their love of truth should be 
so cold ns to tolerate error ; tints repeating the old 
trick of all pewecutoin, that of begging the entire 
question as to what is true and wlmt false u> the 
region of religions faith. Cotton thought it better 
to tolerate hypocrites than opponents. Another 
minister affirmed that what he rather ingeniously 
called " Polvpiety ” was the greatest imp.ety m the 
world, and that it was sacrilegious ignorance to sa> 
that men ought to have liberty of conscienre. A 
third declared that religion admitted of no ereentne 
notions—a saying which puts into admirably pithy 
principle of Ron, ail Catholic- 

Such were the dogmas of Puntan P *P"£’ “ 
enunciated by men of the highest mark in 


plantation; and, although several doubted their 
validity, they were for a time triumphant 

In 1651/Massachusetts was the scene of a la¬ 
mentable collision with the Anabaptists, or, as the 
niemliera of that body preferred to call thorn solve*, 
the Baptists. The distinguishing tenot of these 
sectaries was that baptism should be administered 
only to adults. As, where this had been performed 
in infancy, they baptised again in mature life, they 
were called by their opponents Anabaptist*,—He- 
baptisera ; but, according to their own contention, 
the rite tliat had taken place in childhood was no 
baptism at all, so that the prefix indicating re¬ 
petition was discarded by them as involving an 
incorrect statement. A great deal of discredit at¬ 
tached to the sect and its opinions, owing to the 
wild doctrines and insane excesses committed by 
the Anabaptists of Germany and the Netherlands 
in the first half of the sixteenth century, when tin- 
incendiaries MUnser and John of Leyden headed two 
successive rebellions at Mttldliausen and Munster, 
and caused a terrible effusion of blood. But the 
English Anabaptists, though it is probable they 
drew some of their principles from certain Dutch 
fanatics who settled in England in large mind** 
during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Queen 
Elizabeth, were men of much cooler minds. and 
much mum Uwta U— They we™ .»* * 
from .he followed of Robert Brown, h 
Puritanism, but were not formed mto a du.ta.ct 
community before the reign of Charles I. In ^ 
England they soon acquired importance. R * 
William* was for a time of thus opinion, though.the 
views which constituted his religious .ndmduabty. 
a„ d brought him into collision with the autho 
• lic< wer e of a different nature. The Non E g 
land Anabaptists were men rather difficult 
will,, owing to the whimsicality of some of th,u 
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ideas; but they do not seem to have been guilty 
of any culpable oxtravagancea. In the Plymouth 
Government, in 1050, a number of these sectaries, 
headed by one Obadinh Holmes, were subjected to 
the usual kind of persecution. They were summoned 
before the General Court, and ordered to desist 
from their i>cculiar practices; but they answered as 
the uiore orthodox Puri bins had answered the 
Bishops in England: they np|>calcd to the law of 
their consciences, and said it was better to obey 
God than man. Holmes went next year into 
the Massachusetts jurisdiction, accompanied by a 
minister named Clarke, from Rhode Island, and 
another Baptist named Crandall. These men could 
not Imvo made a more unfort uiuto selection, if their 
design was to find a place where they could live jji 
peace. As far back as 1644, tho Massachusetts 
Magistrates had made an older for banishing such 
us continued obstinate iu their heresy after due con¬ 
viction. In this statute, tho persons struck at were 
identified with the German Anabaptists who had 
created so much mischief in tho previous century. 
They were described as " incendiaries of common- 
wealths," “ infcctora of persons in main matters of 
religion," and “ troubles of churches in all places 
where they have been." Even before tho passing of 
this law, an unfortunate man had been whipped for 

affirming that infant baptism was anti-Christian_ 

"not for his opinion," says Winthrop, in a most 
remarkable piece of casuistry, "but for 1m re¬ 
proaching the Lord’s ordinance, and for his bold 
and evil behaviour, both at home and in the Court." 
The General Court of Massachusetts, in a De¬ 
claration published in November, 1646, said that 
the order in question was passed only as a pro¬ 
tection against possible disturbances of the pence, 
ami that it had then never been put in execution 
against any of the Anabaptists, although such were 
known to live among them. It even appeara that 
at that very time the head of Harvard College was 
a minister holding the condemned views; but it is 
probable that he forbore from making any premi- 
nent display of his opinion, or endeavouring to 
con vine 5 others; and ultimately he felt compelled 
to resign, owing to the objection made to his 
tenet*. The law expressly forbade all open con¬ 
demnation of the rite of infant baptism, and all 
attempts a t conversion; it simply left unpunished 

W., C gra *“ 5t *■“» «».t touch—a 

private opinion. 

"k y C1 “ ke ’ H ° lmes ' “ d CmmWI 

»cnt to Massachusetts is not clear. At any rate 

wworofU ” m0tiT °’ U ' 67 Put “ ‘ho 

F»wor oftho oppressor, and were of course oppressed. 

Havmg taken up their residence at Lynu aTje 


town al»out ten miles from Boston, ostensibly for 
the puqiose of visiting a sick and aged friend of 
their own persuasion, they were arrested tho voiy 
next day, when, it Wing the Sabbath, they wore as¬ 
sembled for religious oxereutes. In tho afternoon they 
were taken to tho church meeting of tho town; but 
Clarko declared that he could not join in the service, 
persisted in wearing his hat, and endeavoured, at 
the conclusion of the sermon, to address the congre¬ 
gation. On the following morning tho ofiendem 
were carried Wfore the magistrates, who sent them 
in custody to Boston. There they were tried and 
sentenced to various lines, or in default to lie 
whipped. In the true spirit of aggressive martyr¬ 
dom,, they elected not to pay the lines, hut to 
submit to the flogging. Soino of Clarke's friends 
paid tho penalty for him, without his knowledge; 
Crandall was released, on promising to npjH-itr at 
the next Court; but Holmes received thirty lashes 
at the whipping-ixwt. This was had enough ; but 
what followed was worse. Two of Ilolmes’H friends, 
who were spectators of his punishment, took him by 
the hand in the market-place, and praised God for 
the sufferer’s coumgo and constancy. For this they 
were summoned before the General Court, and fined, 
with tho alternative of whipping. The treatment 
of Clarke, Holmes, and Crandall is sufficient proof 
that tho Massachusetts authorities would suffer no 
real or effective dissent from their own interpretation 
of religion. The charges on which the three Baptists 
were convicted were that they had held a private- 
religious meeting on tho Lords Day; that they had 
offensively disturbed the peace of the congregation 
of Lynn ; that they had denied the orthodoxy of 
the said church; that they had endeavoured to 
seduce and draw aside others; and that they had 
administered tho sacrament of tho Lord's Supper to 
various |>eraons. Their conduct seems to have boon 
blaineable simply with respect to their behaviour ut 
tho meeting-house; but even this is susceptible of 
excuse, for it should be recollected that they were 
forcibly taken there against their will, and in 
violation of their conscience. As for tho rest, it 
«as a mere repetition of what had happened in 
England in the days of Elizabeth and James I. Tho 
shade of Archbishop Laud might have considered 
itself avenged. The rebels against tho Act of Uni¬ 
formity, the martyrs of tho High Commission Court, 
had their own Act and them own Court, for doing 
the same thing in the same way. They were falsi- 
fying their main principle, that every distinct body 
of Christians is a legitimate church, and may proceed 
to organise ita own ministry and forms of worahip, 
^thout either the sanction or the interference of 
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Even Cotton Mather, the zealous advocate of following tlio law of their consciences. The 
Massachusetts ortlmdoxv. admits that the New Baptists were in truth held responsible for all the 
England churches gave some provocation to the frantic excesses of tlio German Anabaptists moro 
Baptists. I*y their ministers passing severe censures than a hundred years Itefore, though it was nover 
on those of that. |>ersunsioit who went out of church shown that- they sympathised with those extrava- 
w lie never infants were brought in to l»e baptised: gances. The prejudice against them was deep and 



oeoboe rox. 


which exasperated them to so great a degree that 
they withdrew wholly from the communion to 
wliich they had previously belonged, and set up for 
themselves. But the more liberal and tolerant 
Daniel Neal leaves it to his readers to judge for 
themselves who had most reason to complain: 
the New England churches, which would suffer the 
Baptists neither to live quietly in the old commu¬ 
nion, nor to separate from it peaceably ; or those 
unhappy persons who were treated so roughly for 


,"-lived, and they were again subjocted «> Ig¬ 
nition in the early yeara of Charles 
om that period, however, the spirit of re „ 
scour abated -somewhat of its vehemence. ‘ ' 
establishment, or rather the complete establ» 
•nt for the first time, of the mother counT 
risdietion, had a tendency to mirigate local 

The'oppression of the Quakers was 

cere than that of the Baptists; but-it should be 



of Light," and other such torms; but (be designa¬ 
tion of Quakers, though originally applied to them 
in derision by those who were not of their way of 
thinking, was soon used by themselves in a serious 
spirit They were fond of quoting from the Bible 
numerous passages which refer to tike operation of 
religiousawo and rapture in causing men to tremble. 
Hence they were popularly called Quakers or 
Shakers, in a ludicrous or scoffing sense; but they 
retorted-that Christ had bidden his disciples quake 
for fear, and that therefore all men ought to l>c 
Quakers. By 1652 the new sect was well known 
all over England, owing to tho exertions of George 
Fox, Richard Famworth, and James Naylor. The 
last-named was for a time the most influential of 


rclesisod, he |>assed through Glastonbury and Wells 
in a sort of triumphal fashion. Large numbere of 
men and women |*iid him nlinost «!i\iue honours. 
At Bristol, tho crowds shouted " liosaniui!" Indore 
him, and applied to him the language of the Song of 
Solomon. It was clearly necessary to put down 
such insane and anarchical pretensions; but tho 
Government of tho Commonwealth proceeded after 
tho old cruel fashion of tho monarchy it had sup- 
planted, and sentenced Naylor to a punishment of 
terrible severity. He was tried before tho Houso 
of Commons in 1656. and a considerable minority 
were for condemning him to death. As it was, ho 
was pilloried at Westminster, whip|>cd, pilloried 
again, bored through tho tongue with a hot iron, 
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»inl branded i'll the forehead. Tin'll lie was taken 
• •own to Bristol. ronvoycd through the city on a 
liorso’s bark with his fact* to the tail, anti publicly 
whipped in live different localities. Finally he was 
M*nt Iwiek to Ignition, and shut up in solitary con¬ 
finement. with only such food as he could earn bv 
his lalstiii*. Soon afterwards he recanted, and. 
Ii’fore his death in 1 •»<»*>, was reunited to the less 
extreme l>odyof Quakers who followed the guidance 
of George Fox. 

Fox was not .piite so great a fanatic as Naylor ; 
hut h" used to force himself into churches, to in¬ 
terrupt the services, and to insult the magistrates 
before whom lie was brought. He washy trade a 
shoemaker at Drayton in I-oiccstoishire. and, like 
many jh i-soiis of sedentary occupation and defective 
mental training, was subject from an early age to 
religious melancholy—a tendency fostered to rank 
exuberance by the acrid and stimulating air of 
theological controversy breathed at that time by nil 
Englishmen. His bruin was slightly touched, and 
In- wrote a sjiecics of jargon such ns delies inter¬ 
pretation. None of the religious sects satisfied his 
requirements. The Puritanical habit of np|»caliiig 
to the letter of Scripture on every occasion seemed 
to him only another form of spiritual slavery. He 
look.d for some light within tho soul itself, which, 
after due searching, he conceived might be dis¬ 
covered. 

Wandering alone among the hills of Derbyshire. 
—sitting in hollow trees and solitary places until 
night came on,— walking mournfully about during 
the hours of darkness, ns one j>ossesscd of many 
sorrows (such is the pathetic account given by an 
early historian of the Quakers),—he was lifted into 
regions of mystical reverie, and had strange in¬ 
timations touching the things written in the 
Apocalypse. Visions were vouchsafed to him. 
and he asserted a power of casting out devils. 
He felt a disgust for all manner of forms. The 
being bred at Oxford or Cambridge was not. in bis 
opinion, enough to make a man a minister of Christ. 
A hireling priesthood was an abomination. God did 
not dwell in temples made with hands. The Ix>rd 
forbade him to put off his hat to any one. The 
Lord commanded him to Thou and Thee every man 
and woman without distinction. The Lord would 
not suffer him to bid people “Good morrow ” or 
- <!ood evening." since nil such expressions implied 
that there were bad days; nor might he bow. or 
scrape with his leg. He went into the law courts, 
crying for justice. He fasted with severity; he clothed 
himself in leather. Churches he called idol-temph-s or 
steeple-houses ; the l>ells he likened to market bells, 
and tho priest to the chapman who desired to set 


forth his wares.* He was frequently flogged and 
imprisoned ; but liis proselytes became so numerous, 
especially among the soldiers, that tho Government, 
hoping to silence him by favours, offered to givo him 
a captaincy. This of coume ho refused, and the 
Quaker movement went on, despite all efforts to 
suppress it. The mob often treated tho poor en¬ 
thusiasts with brutal violence, and tho authorities 
emulated their roughness. From 1651 to 1657 as 
many as 1,000 Quakers were imprisoned in England; 
and twenty-one died in gaol. In at least one 
instance, however, death was owing to the man’s 
own folly. Evelyn relates that u prisoner in Lon¬ 
don made an attempt to emulate tho feat of a co¬ 
religionist, who was said to have fasted twenty days ; 
ami that lie died on the tenth. Tho early Quakers 
were indeed a sore trouble to all decent communities. 
Some of them went abroad stark naked—“for a 
testimony," according to the cant of their sect; 
though what it testified, beyond tho madness or 
moral corruption of the actors and their abcttois, 
it would be lmrd to snv. A woman presented herself 
in this state Indore the Protector in Whitehall 
Chapel; and the same thing was done in America. 

By some singular process of reasoning, many 
|K>i*ons took it into their heads that tho Quakers 
were Romish emissaries in disguise, anil they were 
even so described in a warrant for the apprehension 
of some of their number. They themselves, on the 
other hand, conceived that they were divinely com¬ 
missioned to convert the Pope and the Sultan, and 
actually sent members of their body to Koine and 
Adrianoplc for that purpose. When Charlos II. 
ascended the throne, ho seemed disposed, with the 
indolent good nature which at times distinguished 
him when nothing was to be gained by a contrary 
course, to leave dissenting sects quietly to them¬ 
selves; but the Quakers, having refused to take the 
oath of allegiance, on the ground that all oaths are 
illegal, were again i>crsecutcd with much rigour. 
Men and women were transported to tho West 
Imlies, where they were sold into slavery for terms 
of various duration. In the course of a few yearn, 
the Friends fell under the influence of men possess¬ 
ing higher mental powera, greater cultivation, and 
cooler heads, than the early devotees. By the efforts 
of Penn. Barclay, and some others, the society ac¬ 
quired a distinct organisation and a definite set of 
religious principles. Previous to the api>caranco of 
tho^e comparatively sober writers, Quaker theology 


Among the chief authentic, - to the early doing, of 
Friends, are Fox’, own “ Journal, and Sowel * History 
the Quaker*-" Lord Macaulay (History of BngUnd.chap- 
gives a striking specimen of the confusion and incoherence 
Fox’s stylo. 
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had presented nothing but a cloudy haze of mystical 
sentiment, not greatly, if at all, superior to the 
ravings of Ludovick Muggletou. It spoke in a 
vogue way of inward Light, and of the movement* 
of the Spirit; but, being in its very essence a protest 
against formalism, it was wanting in exactness and 
definition. In some respects it had an analogy with 
the doctrines of those numerous sects which, in former 
ages, sprang from the union of Christianity with 
Neo-Platonism ; but, after its first wildness wax 
spent, it assumed the proportions and characteristics 
with which we are all acquainted. The protesters 
agninst formulism became the greatest of formalist*; 
and a certain pugnacity of conduct has long been 
noted in men who deny the lawfulness of war, even 
for purposes of self-defence. Yet ever since the 
days of Penn, Quakers have stood high in the esti¬ 
mation of all liberal and candid observers. They 
have some of the best and most genuine qualities of 
human nature. Philanthropy has received no greater 
services than from the Society of Friend* ; while 
politics and social usage have been raised to higher 
levels by the sedate ideals of a sect which, on account 
of a few harmless eccentricities and a few exaggera¬ 
tions of principle, has at all times been the favourite 
butt of caricature. 

Unfortunately, the era of insane extravagance 
hud not passed when Quakers found their way into 
America. It was in 1656 that they first appeared 
among the colonists of the New World, to the con¬ 
sternation equally of Epuco|alisQi and Puritan*. 
Wo have already seen that they were treated with 
gioat cruelty in Virginia and Maryland. The 
schismnticul new-comers were scourged, pilloried, 
imprisonod, and hunted out of the country; yet 
their opinions made progress iu those southern 
settlements, and in twenty yeara Maryland had a 
large number of Quakers among her population. 
Iu New England, the foliowera of George Fox were 
persecuted with gieater severity than elsewhere. 
Their approach had been heralded by an influx of 
their literature, and the authorities of Massachu¬ 
setts, not liking the tenets so ostentatiously ad¬ 
vanced, resolved to exclude the authors, should 
they follow. In July, 1650, a vessel arrived in 
Boston harbour from Barbadocs, carrying among 
its other |m-ssengers two Quaker women, named 
Mary Fisher and Anne Austin. They were seaichcd 
for marks of witchcraft, and then expelled ; but in 
less than a month another ship brought five innlc 
and four female Quakere. These also were denied 
a residence, and were again put on boaixl the vessel, 
to be taken back to England. During a brief de¬ 
tention in prison, they increased the prejudice 
against them by applying insulting terms to the 


magistrates and ministers of Boston. The General 
Court of Massachusetts retorted in kind by railing 
the Quakere a “ eurecd sect of heretics,” retail ere 
of “ blasphemous opinions,” and walkers in “ per¬ 
nicious ways." Certainly, some of the views put 
forward by these Children of Light were of a nature 
to startle a community whoso reverence for tho 
very letter of the Bible was extreme. Though 
there can be no doubt that the Friends were Chris¬ 
tians in their own estimation, they seemed at times 
to deny or explain away the most distinctive doc¬ 
trines of Christianity. One of them — .Samuel 
Fisher—said that the Scriptures were not God's 
voice; that in sonic things they were fallible, and 
so were not tit to be the rule; and that tho only 
real guide and law was the light of Christ ill tho 
heart—which of course might mean anything that 
anyho<ly supposed that light to signify. The faith¬ 
ful were bidden to sock Christ within, rather than 
Christ without. The obligation of the Sabbath, 
the sacraments of ha] it ism ami the Lord's Sup|»cr, 
tho prayer* and preachings of public ministers, even 
the doctrine of tho Trinity, were repudiated by 
these innovators. George FoX iip]»cara to liavo 
Ismlcivd on 1’antheism, if he did not more tlnm 
bonier on it. He tuugbt that the '• iuiugincd God 
lieyoml the stare," and the " carnal Christ," were 
falsities; and, with his usual love of course ami 
ofleiadvo language, declared that to s|>eak of Christ 
as God ami man in one js-reon was a lie.* These, 
ami such as thaw, were the opinions which nhtnnod 
the jieople and rulcre of New England. 

At the instigation of Massachusetts, the General 
Courts of all the united colonics |cisse<l laws against 
the Quaker*. The unwelcome intrudere were to bo 
driven out of the several jurisdictions, and to bo 
imprisoned until that could lie accomplished. But 
the Massachusetts law was much more seven* than 
those of the other three confederated plantations. 
It im]>osed a fine of n hundred jioumls on any ship¬ 
master who should bring Quaker* into the territory, 
and required security for the rc-tnui*]K>rtation of 
such i*asscugcrs to the ]K>rt whence they came. It 
likewise enacted that all Quakere should be impri¬ 
soned and severely whipped; that tho circulation 
and even concealment of Quaker books should l»e 
visited by a fine of five ]K>unds; tlint jwreons pro 
sinning to defend the incriminated opinions should 
be sharply punished ; and that any ]>ersou reviling 
the magistrates or ministers, after the manner of 
the hated sect, should be both lined and flogged. 
This law was soon enforced. One Mary Clarke, 

• Fox’* work, “The Sword of the Lord drown," ru quoted 
by Daniel Neal in his " Hutory of New England,- VoL I., 
chap. 7. 
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from London, was whip|**d in tlm month of August, 

1657. Christopher Holilcn and John Uo)>claud, 
who had eonu* t.> the colony tin* previous year, had 
been sent Imok to England, and had reappeared at 
Salem (where they addressed the congregation in 
the meeting-house), were scourged ami sent to gaol, 
and a man and hi-* wife who luul linrlMiured them 
wen* imprisoned. At a later period, some Quakers 
in prison wen*, for ivfusing to work, subjected to 
sneli n*|H*ated and merciless Hoggings that one of 
them nearly died lieneath the IhsIi. It was also 
projosed that those who refused to |K»y their Jin»*s 
yhould be* sold to Virginia or Uarbudocs, where 
they would have lived in a servitude not greatly 
differing from slavery ; hut, though an order to this 
elfect was issued, it was never carried out. Still, 
the difficulty was not overcome, and more severe 
laws were passed. The tine for harbouring 
Quakers was increased to forty shilling* for each 
hour; and it was ordered that every Quaker coming 
into tin* jurisdiction after having been expelled, 
should for the first oflence suffer the loss of one 
car, for the second lose the other, and lor the third 
be bored through the tongue with n hot iron. In 

1658, Holden, Copeland, and John Rouse, hav¬ 
in'' twice returned from banishment, were deprived 
oAheir right earn by the knife of the hangman. 
After the sentence was executed, they said:— 
"Those who do it ignorantly, we desire from our 
hearts the Lord to forgive them; but for them that 
do it maliciously, let our blood be u|>on their heads, 
and such shall know in the day of account that 
each drop of our blood shall be heavier than a mill¬ 
stone." This was the only time that such an act 
of mutilation was committed in New England, and 
it.would appear that the punishment of boring 
through the tongue was never put in force. In¬ 
deed, the colonists were so much ashamed of the 
law that it was soon repealed. 

The authorities, however, were far from inclined 
to leniency. The Federal Commissioners when in 
session at Boston in the autumn of 1658, voted 
n set of resolutions recommending the General 
Courts of the four colonies to make a law condemn¬ 
ing to death such Quakers as should return to the 
several jurisdictions after being twice expelled. 
From this fate nothing was to save them but a 
public renunciation of their "curecd opinions amt 
devilish tenets.'' The colonies of Plymouth, Con¬ 
necticut. mid New llnven did not 
,s this recommendation suggested; but Plymouth 
treated the heretics with so much ng«tW 
Captain James C.ulworth, one of the Magistrates, 
repeatedly p.otestcd against it, and was at last 
deprived of his captaincy for cntcrtiunuig a Quaker 


at his house, though he diflered from the Quaker 
doctrine. It would appear from a letter of this 
g. ut 1 <mi tun to a friond in London, duted December 
loth, 1658, that the Government of Plymouth had 
forgotten the milder spirit of its early days, and 
was inclined to a despotic and vexatious policy. 

** Our civil powers," he writes, "are so exercised in 
matters of religion and conscience that we have no 
time to do uuytliiug that tends to promote the civil 
prosperity of the phice. We must now have a 
State religion, such as the powers of tliis world will 
allow, and no other; u Stute ministry, and u State 
way of maintenance ; and we must worship and 
serve the Lord Jesus as the world shull appoint us. 
We must id I go to the public pluco of meeting in 
the purish where we dwell, or bu presented." He 
goes on to say that they wero so wvnp|»od up in a 
labyrinth of confused laws that the power of tho 
freemen was quite lost. Sandwich men might not 
go to Massachusetts, lest they should be taken up 
for Quakers. Nay, they might not go ubout thoir 
occasions in other towns of tho Plymouth colony, 
because of warrants which lay in umbush to up- 
pruhend ami take them before a magistrate, so thut 
they should give an account of their business. 
Tho situation altogether inspired Captain C'udworth 
with so gloomy a feeling tluit he could dorivo com¬ 
fort ouly from the fuct that they hud still among 
them " worthy Mr. Dunster, whom tbc Lord hath 
made boldly to bear his testimony against the spirit 
of persecution.’ * This was the Auabaptist Presi¬ 
dent of Harvard College, who, on account of his 
opinions, resigned thut position in 1654, and went 
to live in Plymouth colony. 

Massachusetts, true to its habit of religion- 
despotism, bated not one jot of the sovority ud- 
vised by the Commissioners. No doubt the early 
Quakers were a troublesome set. Some amount 
of supervision over u |>coplc who made it part 
of their conscience to disturb congregation* and 
revile ju.lgcs, and who thought it edifying to march 
through towns ami villages stark nuked, was im¬ 
peratively required. But to thrust them out of 
the community, to subject them to torturo, to 
threaten them with death, mid to forbid all <bs- 
cussion of their opinions, was a gnevous error. It is 
possible that the authorities hoped the mere throat 
of death would suflicient. Capital punishment 
had before then been denounced against AntmO- 
miuns and other trouble* of the commonwealth; 
ami tbc passing of « tar to that cOcct hod been 
found to have a detcrmig influence. But 't » 
always dangerous to cnlculato on sucl. a result, and 

• Nesl’c History of New England, VoL I., chap. 7. 
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the Quakers had given abundant proof that they 
had the courage and tho obstinacy of martyrdom. 
They positively courted the most cxtrcino form* of 
persecution, and were discounted only by neglect. 

The Magistrates of Rhode Island, happily remem¬ 
bering the principles of complete toleration on which 
that State had been founded, were quick to discover 
this fact. We luive a very remarkable testimony 
as to their views on the subject, and it would be 
impossible to find, even in modern times, a more 
admirable exposition of the safety as well as reason¬ 
ableness of allowing a free vent to all opinions. In 
September, 1657, the Federal Commissioners sent 
a letter to the Chief Magistrate of Rhode Island, 
desiring tluit some measures might be taken for 
excluding Quukers from that jurisdiction, whence, 
it was said, they found their way into Massachusetts. 
The authorities thus addressed replied that they 
had no law among them whereby they could punish 
any ono for only declaring by words, Ac., his con 
victions "concerning tho things and ways of God 
as to salvation and an eternal condition.” More- 
over, they had found that in thoso places whom 
Quakers had boon suffered to decluro themselves 
freely, and were opposed simply by arguments, they 
had tho least desire to intrude. The prenchcra of 
tho new doctrine hod actually begun to loathe 
Rhode Island, because they were not opposed by 
tho civil authority, but were permitted quietly to 
ropent their protended revelations and admonitions. 

“ Surely," concluded the Rhode Island Magistrates, 

“ wo find that they delight to bo penecuted by civil 
power*; and when they arc so, they are like to gain 
more adherents by the conceit of their patient suffer¬ 
ings than by consent to thoir pomicious sayings.” 
This was in spito of tho writers’ opinion that the 
doctrines of the Quakers tended to “ very absolute 
cutting down and overturning relations and civil 
government among men, if generally received.”* It 
was seen that Quaker doctrine was bad, but that 
persecution for the sako of conscience was worse. 

The first six Quakers banished, after the paming 
of the law punishing those who returned with 
death, did not again appear in Massachusetts. So 
far, tho Act seemed to be working well; but the ap¬ 
pearance was a delusion. A fanatic named William 
Robinson, living in Rhode Island, conceived that 
the Lord had commanded him to go to Boston, and 
lay down his lifo there. Marmuduko Stevenson, 
a fellow-believer, felt equally moved to accom- 
puny him. They left together in the summer of 
1659, and wore joined at Boston by Mary Dyer 
(formerly on adherent of Mre. Hutchinson) ami 

_ • Rhode Itland SccowU 


Nicholas Davis. All four were »t once appre¬ 
hended, sentenced to banishment-, and informed 
tluit they would bo put to death if they returned. 
The two hist departed ; hut Robinson und Steven¬ 
son ramlvcd to defy the law to tho utmost. After 
un absence of four weeks, they returned to Boston, 
together with a woman from .Salem, who showed 
the Governor of Massachusetts Home linen, which 
she said she ha«l brought for the winding-shccts of 
those who were to suffer. Mary Dyer also anno 
back to the colony, when tho three were arraigned 
before the General Court, and, uj»oii their own 
confession that they had returned from bauishim nl, 
were sentenced to lie hanged Mi the eighth day 
following. So unpopular was this sentence that a 
riot and rescuo were apprehended. The law in virtue 
of which it wan pronounced luul lafii so vein*, 
mently opposed in the House of Deputies tlmt it 
was carnal by n bare majority of one, and then only 
with the udditionof a clause requiring trial by jury 
in all such cases. The authorities now thought it 
necessary to appoint a guard of a hundred soldi era, 
fully armed, for escorting tho prisoucra to the place 
of execution; to act n watch in and uliout the 
town; and to protect tho gaol. If it was hojicd 
that the inero pissing of the sentence of death 
would cauho tho Quakers to hog for increv, tho 
hojie was without foundation. The sectaries were 
determined to die; tho rulera of Massachusetts 
were not greatly inclined to baulk them of their 
wish. Ou being condemned, Stevenson pro- 
nounccd a cun* upon Ilia judges, and a little lieforo 
his death put forth a paper stating that, us he was 
following liis plough in the East Riding of York¬ 
shire, ho fell into a sort of rapture, and heard a 
secret voice in his conscience, saying, •• I hnvo 
orduined thco a prophet to the nations;" that 
accordingly he wont first to Barlmdoca, and then to 
Rhode Island ; and that in the latter place ho 
again heard the voice of tho Lord commanding him 
to go to Boston with his brother William Robinson. 
Mary Dyer wrote a remonstrance from gaol, und, 
with a strange ignorance of the whole course of 
what is called modern history, asked if over such 
laws had been known among a people professing 
Christ come in tho flesh. 

On tho 27th of October, 1659, tho tlireo were led 
forth to execution. They mode some attempt to 
address the crowd, but their voices were drowned 
by a rattle of drums. Yet Robinson and Stevenson 
were heard to say that they dial for Christ, and 
that they suffered for tho suko of conscience. While 
tho sentence was being carried out on these two 
men, Mary Dyer stood below the gallows with a 
halter round her neck; and, after the Ixxlies were 
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cut down, \vin» told that she might dr]>art under 
the cmv of her son. who had come from Rhode 
Island to inteimle on her behalf. She at first 
exclaimed, " Let mo Miller as my brethren, unless 
you wdl annul your wicked law;" but ultimately 
she permitted herself to lie led away, nud taken out 


spread among the masses that tho Magistrates felt 
com|ielled to issue an apology for their conduct, 
in 1661, another execution took place. William 
Leddra, a foreigner, having returned from banish¬ 
ment, was hanged at Boston. During his trial, 
one Wenlock Christisou came into oourt, appealed 
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of the jurisdiction. In the following sp™>g (1GC0), 
she again entered Mns^chusetts,—.gam 
to death, end »« the foot of the *lk»>; «• «« 
more offered her life, if d* would r™nu« th»ee. 
forth to keep out of the colony. She replied that 
she had come in obedience to God, and would 
abide faithful to the death; and, so rephu.g. 

** E*e7i’before this lamentable event, the feeling 
of animosity to the law bad become so widely 


to the law of England, disputed with the judges 
on the juatico of their proceedings, aud seems to 
have had .the best of the argument. Three months 
later, be was himself brought to trial. Tho Mag“- 
tmtes debated for two weeks what they shook 
do with him ; aud Governor Eudicott was very 
much annoyed at the avowed disinclinafon of 
seve.nl of Ins colleagues to pass »•»*»"« ° f 
and furiously declared that he could gnd .t u . h“ 
heart to go back to England. At length, Chmtuw 
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was condemned to die; but when the General Court town towards tlio frontin'; and on the last of tlieao 
met, the opjiosition to any further infliction of the three occsision* the flagellation was to lx; ucconi|mnie<l 
capital sentence was so great that the life of the by branding. No further capital punishments tool: 



:t n t,;:rr,,r n Q ^rtr;rr i r' dr.~ - «-*-— «. 

WeJ unless they returned to the colony four tim« for 'i^lisinoO^'fov" 1 ’ "'7 01 ' |K,rtu,,i,i « 

•after beuigex|>elled. For the firet tlireo offences tbov g 10 J( °> a of martyrdom were thus 
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their threatening* of tire and sword (in a spiritual 
souse), tlioii- monntolmnk exhibition of themselves 
in sackcloth ami allies, aiul their parading of young 
women in a state of nmlity. The Massachusetts 
authorities. indeed, seem to have |>asscd from an 
< xtrenie ol' severity to an extreme of mildness, 
resulting. |w*rha|»s, from the embarrassment caused 
hv a mandate fiom Charles II.. dated Soptemlier 
Hth. 1 (hi I. commanding that Quakersumler sentence 
slum hi l»e transmitted to England. The laws in 


[1647. 

force were in consequence suspended for about a 
year, ns far as respected corporal punishment and 
death, and were then revived to the extent of again 
imposing the penalty of whipping. No Quakers 
were sent to England for trial, and the madness 
died out in time. But the persecution of theso 
l*°°r fanatics was a lasting disgrace to Massachu¬ 
setts, and drew from the illustrious Rol>crt Boyle 
some wonts of just condemnation in a letter to 
John Eliot, the missionary of the Indians. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Ihm wed Trouble* with the Indians—Major Edward Gibbons—Oi«cration* against tbc Xamgan»etta-Outrns«* committed by 
t|,» Native*—Itvlution* of Foreign Nationalities with the Indians—DiuensioM amongst the Members of the Confederacy 
Settlement of the lV<|Uot Tribe—OpevatioiM against Acmtie— Proposals from Oliver Cromwell to the New Ku^IiukI 
< ‘idoniv* -lhMtli* of New KngLind Settlors—Protectorate of Hichanl Cromwell-Accession of Charles II.—First Measures 
I.f tlie Kestored Monarchy—Addresses from Massachusetts to the King ami the English Parliament—Reply of the King— 
|..0|wvf ltegUides to New England-Atteni|.t« to discover ami arrest the FugUivet-Thcir Flight and Concealment 
l%v|Hirt ..f Massachusetts Committee on the Kelations between the Colony and the Mother Cwintry-Acknowledgmcnt 
,f r imles II. by the Four Confederated Plantations of New England. 

Inman war* arc among the most exciting events 
of New England history. The struggle with the 
Pcrptots assured the safety of the colonies for ft 
time; Imt in 1 *54tin* Xnrragniwctts caused snmo 
alarm hy attacking the Mohegnn*, who wero in 
allian. • with the Massachusetts Government. In 
the first instance, tin* Federal Commissioners of 
tin* four united colonies sent messenger* to the 
hostile sachems, requiring their presence at Boston, 
cither in person or l«v ambassador*, to declare tho 
grounds of the Mate of war existing between them. 

The Nnrvugansett chief replied by a defiance, and 
the colonies decided for war. A force of three 
hundred men, well armed, nt once took the field, 
under command of Major Edward Gibl.ons, of 
Massachusetts, assisted by a council of war, com¬ 
prising the commanders of the several colonial 
contingents. The previous life of Gibbons was not 
such as to give him a very high moral standing^ 

He lmd been one of Thomas Morton’s riotous set ol 
bacchanalians at Merry Mount. He afterwards 
professed rejientancc and conversion, anil became 
a freeman of Boston. But his old habit* clung to 
him, and on one occasion be "as fined twenty 
shillings for being drunk and dumrdery Never¬ 
theless, he was a courageous and skilful soldier, 
wl .0 bad filled several military appomtmenta .n the 
colour to which be bad attached lnmself. In brn 
private capacity as a merchant, he bad notb^n 
very fortunate, though Ins speculates do not 
appear to have l>cen ham^red by over-mee scnipl«u 
Some suspicion of having acted as a buccaneer 


attaches to this roving adventurer, in the opinion 
of Mr. Palfrey; and wonderful stories arc told by 
Cotton Mather of miraculous events performed nt 
sea to save Gibbons and his crew from starving 
when all their stores had run out. 

In his operations against tho NnrmgnnsetU,. 
Gibl kiiis was Well supported. The troops were 
cquipjied and sent out with remarkable promptitude, 
ami in a few clays had assembled near tin- trilm 
against whom it was pro|*osed to net. It is recorded 
by Gorton that Captain Stamlisli. who was in com¬ 
mand of the Plymouth contingent, threatened to 
disarm the Providence plantation, on account of the 
neutrality of Roger Williams. That minister had 
always been on gooil terms with the Narragansctts, 
and iie refused to be a party to any nttack on them. 
He gave his services, however, ns a negotiator 
lietwcen the army of the federated colonies and the 
refractor)' savages. Before any blows were struck, 
the latter were induced to send some of their 
sachems to Boston, where a treaty of peace between 
the Narragansctts and Nyantics, on the one part, 
and the English and their native allies on thcothei, 
was speedily concluded. By this treaty, tho 
sachems agreed to reimburse the charges ot tno 
expedition in four instalments, and to leave four 
children of their chiefs as hostages. The h™t 
instalment was not paid. Mom thann yntp®" 1 
awav, and in 1647 intelligence arrived at Boston, 
indicating the commencement of P 

Renewed interviews led to evaa.ve .xplanat.ons, 
and to promises that were always broken. 
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Nnmignnsctt Indian made an attempt to assassinate 
Uncus, and, on being seized, declared that he had 
been bribed to the act by his chiefs. Tho Federal 
Commissioners, now thoroughly alarmed, determined 
to send twenty men to demand the indemnity, and 
upon refusal to seize the value in anything they 
could find. Captain Atherton accordingly passed 
through the woods at the head of a small force, 
entered the sachem's wigwam alone, seized the 
chief by the hair of the head, dragged him out, ami 
with a cocked pistol threatened the other Indians 
with death if they interfered. Such, at least, is 
tho account given by Cotton Mather; but the 
incident bears a suspicious rescmblanco to one 
related of Captain Smith, in his dealings with 
0|>cclmncAuough, in Virginia. At any rate, the 
indemnity was paid. 

Whether or not the Indians were really concerned 
in a conspiracy on a huge scale, it is certain that 
tliey were often very dangerous neighliours, esjie- 
cially in the western settlements of New Haven 
and Connecticut. An Englishman was murdered 
by them at Fail-field. The crew of a shipwrecked 
vesiel were killed by the savages on Long Island. 
A woman at Stamford was so beaten on tho head 
with a hammer by a native that she lost her reason; 
and when the assailant was about to be executed, 
his comrades mado a hostile demonstration, and it 
was found necessary to summon aid frem New 
Haven and other towns. Incendiarism was not 
infrequent, and the wrongdoers were sometimes 
able successfully to resist the colonists.* In many 
places the inhabitants were obliged to lie perpetually 
on the watch against these red-skinned warriora, 
who, with a whoop and a sudden rush, would come 
pouring into tho little frontier towns, scattering 
dismay and death, until the white men, rallying, 
would drivo them back into the forest, beaten and 
cowed for the moment, yet nourishing in their hearts 
project* of a speedy revenge whenever they could 
surprise tho English at a disadvantage, or fight 
them on unequal terms. 

The relations of foreign nationalities with the 
Indians proved a fruitful cause of trouble to the 
English planters. The French in Canada were in 
1649 so alarmed at the power of the Iroquois, who 
had almost exterminated the Unions, and pursued 
the remnants of that tribe to the very walls of 
Quebec, that they solicited aid from Massachusetts 
and Plymouth, but without obtaining what they 
desired. During tho war between the English 
Commonwealth and Holland, in 1653, the colonies 
of New Haven and Connecticut were troubled by a 

° rvifrcy*8 New EngWl, VoL II., chap. 5. 


nunour that the Dutch had enlisted against them 
a joint force of Mohawks, Nyantics, and other 
savages. The feeling of apprehension was so great 
that the Federal Commissioners held a spcciu) meet¬ 
ing at Boston, and the implicated chiefs were sum¬ 
moned to give an account of the matter. They of 
course denied any such design; but the Commis¬ 
sioners were still fur from satisfied, ami, on tho 
suggestion of the Dutch Governor himself, a magis¬ 
trate and two military ollicera were despatched from 
the united colonies to New Amsterdam, to reccivo 
the explanations of that functionary. In the mean¬ 
while, preparations were made for a war with tho 
Dutch ; but no war ensued. It wits not thought 
by any one that the Dutch Governor had completely 
denied himself of the crime imputed to him ; but, 
although the colonies of Plymouth, Connecticut, 
and New Haven were strongly in favour of hostile 
ties, the op]>osition of Massachusetts—by far tho 
most |K>wcrful and important tncinlicr of the Con¬ 
federation—prevented the taking of any rash atop. 
The alleged conspiracy had certainly not been provesl 
with that absolute fulness which would alone have 
justified an np|>cnl to tho sword ; and the event 
showed that the colonists lost nothing in safety by 
abstaining frem a busty attack. But it required 
some moral courage to abstain; for, during tho 
time that the negotiations were |*vuding, the con¬ 
duct of tho Namigausctts and Nyantics was such 
ns to induce tho Federal Commissioners to call u|»on 
the respective chiefs to appear at Boston, and clear 
themselves of the charges brought against them. 
This they refused to do, and tho Commissioners 
bilked of coercing them by force of arms, but were 
again checked by the prudence of Massachusetts. 

ihc.sc mutters led to considerable discussion 
among the Confederated States. Plymouth, Con¬ 
necticut, and New Haven were unanimously in 
favour of war, fust with the Dutch, mid afterwards 
with the susjicctcd Indians: Massachusetts alono 
refused, and, by so refusing, prevented a resort to 
hostile measures, for which her assistance was 
absolutely necessary. Tho three smaller colonics 
were exceedingly incensed at this, and accused tho 
larger plantation of having broken tho covenant of 
association. There had been a previous disagree¬ 
ment in the Confederacy on a question of imposts; 
but the present quarrel was of a more bitter nature. 
For a time, it seemed doubtful whether the lenguo 
established in 1613 would not be dissolved after its 
ten years’ existence. It may perhaps be questioned 
whether the Articles of Confederation, strictly con¬ 
strued, were not against Massachusetts. By those 
Articles the four colonies were to support one 
another in any just war. Massachusetts, it is true, 
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denied tli«' justice of tin* pro]K*sed wars. But it 
iimv fairly la* nskod whether nny one memlier of 
tin* Confederation had a right to determine that n 
war was : njusi, and to refuse its aid. when all the 
other meml*ors had voted that it was l»oth just ami 
mvo-.ary. That Massachusetts was really in the 
right, and was following the most prudent and 
honourable course, ile.es not alleet the question as 
to her duty as one of a |N>litieal league which had 
contracted certain general obligations. The 
gover iioin of Massachusetts believed that it would 
be against their consciences, and a defiance of (Sod, 
to i ngage in a war which they considered uncalled* 
for. Their ease was certainly a hard one. and it is 
not to In* regretted that they |>ersistcd in their 
refusal : yet it is difficult to blame the three other 
Governments. who thought themselves in peril, and 
conceived that they had I icon deserted in their need 
bv one who was Imuml to aid in their defence. In 
h!o|, however, the quarrel was accommodated by 
mutual concessions, and Massachusetts joined in an 
expedition against the Nyantics. which, without 
nny lighting, ivsulted in those savage* giving an 
engagement for more regular conduct in the future. 
In the following year, the survivors of the lYquot 
trilie. who had been distributed among the Mo- 
hegaiis, the Narr.ipinsett*, ami the Nyantics. 
and on account of whom those botlies liad under- 
taken to make a yearly (•ayment to the English for 
their services, were established by the colonist* in 
K-ttl-incntsof their own. to lie governed by a simple 
KV-tcin of laws, mlininistercd by native magistrate*. 
The oppression of those wretched savages by their 
own countrymen wm the reason for taking this 
humane course ; and it appears to have led to satis, 
factorv results, and to something like a well-ontoed 


society. 

During the time of the Commonwealth, New 
England was concerned in some ojierations against 
Acmlic which cannot lm considered creditable. 
After the death of D'A ulnar, La Tour mamed hi* 
widow, made his submission to the French monarch, 
and was again received into favour. He was in 
renewed command in Acadie when a sudden and 
quite unjustifiable attack on the French settlements 
in North America once more changed hw fortunes. 
In 1054. towards the close of the Dutch war three 
or four English ships, with a few troop* on boanl. 
were sent to take possession of Non- Nc.herlnn.h 
Intelligence of the treaty of peace with Hollar, 1 
arrived soon after the expedition had reached the 
western hemisphere. Disappointed of then - 
Object of attack, the commanders turnedIt hoi 
forces—now strengthened by recruits enlistedI n 
New England—against the French ,n the noun, 


although England was nt that time at peace with 
France. La Tour was not sufficiently strong to 
resist. and he seems, moreover, to have been secretly 
intriguing with the English for some time. The 
whole country was speedily in the hands of the 
attacking jwirty. The French King complained, 
and not without reason, of this piratical outrage; 
hut Cromwell refused to restore tho sjioil, and 
France did not dare to draw the sword in vindica¬ 
tion of her rights. The province, which again 
received the name of Nova Scotia, was bestowed by 
the conqueror on La Tour, Thomas Temple, ami 
William Crowne ; but the traitorous Frenchman 
sold his share to Temple, and died not long after. 

Despite occasional dissension*, the New England 
colonies pursued their way without serious inter- 


niptioii. The Governments of the Commonwealth 
and the Protectorate did not interfere with their 
growing fortunes, and they in their turn were 
pleased to find their own ]iolitical and religious 
principles predominant in the old country. It was, 
indeed, nt one time in contemplation by the rulers 
of the Commonwealth to inqiom a new patent on 
Massachusetts, and to require that colony to keep 
its courts ami issue its warrants in the name of tho 
English Parliament. But the General Court re- 
monstrated against the design, and it was not pur* 
sue*!. Massachusetts, though in n perfectly indo- 
jiendent way, was very favourable to the new 
Government in England, and prohibited all trade 
with the ltovnlist colonists until they submitted to 
the Commonwealth. Oliver Cromwell thought so 
highly of the Puritan settlers that, after his sub¬ 
jection of Ireland, he proposed to them, in 1651, 
to remove to that island, as a strong Protestant 
guard against the Romanist and Celtic popula¬ 
tion. Home few of the Massachusetts people were 
in favour of accepting this offer; but Endicott, 
writing to Cromwell on behalf of the General Court, 
said that, although the authorities would not prevent 
any pewons or families from removing, they were 
not favourable to the project. In then; Amenran 
home, they were in the enjoyment of health, | lent), 
ricacc liliertv, and an opportunity for spreading tl.c 
0^*1 among tho heathen i and they felt no ^ 
for chan-c. Their decision was wise ; for in Inland 
,keir descendants would have been speed, y 

in a nice which, notwithstanding the hnll,ant gift* 

nnd attractive qualities of itulrndnal, hasin«« 
lxm able, collectively, to occttpy a successful !"»"on 
in the world Cromwell, however, did not to* 
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have lands free of rent for a term of seven years, 
and afterwords to jmy at the rate of only a penny nn 
acre per year. No custom, excise, impost, or duty, 
was to be demanded of them for four yearn ; and in 
other respects the terms |>roi>oscd were of the most 
favourable kind. Six vessels were to be provided 
for the transportation of the colonists ; but the Pro¬ 
tector was from time to time to apjiouit their 
Governor, Assistants, and Commander-m-Chief. 
The General Court of Massachusetts took eight 
months to consider the letter in which these offers 
were put forth. They then ordered that a reply 
should bo sent; but live months more elajisetl ere it 
was composed and dcs|»atched. In October, 1G5G, 
they informed his Highness tlfat they had doubts as 
to the climate of Jamaica suiting the English race. 
This did not amount to a positive refusal; but it 
was evident to Oliver that the colonists were not 
willing to change their |H>Hition of imh-|>cmlcucc 
for one of subjection to the Protector's Govern¬ 
ment. 

Plymouth showed a more submissive spirit 
towards the English Commonwealth, and the Pro¬ 
tectorate of Cromwell, than Massachusetts. It 
acknowledged tho |inrumount authority of both, and 
made preparations for an attack on New Nether- 
land in aid of the English war against the Dutch. 
In 1052 the colonists applied to the Council of .State 
at London for a confirmation of their property on 
the Kennebec, where some independent settlers had 
established themselves; and, having obtained this, 
they forced the people to take nn oath of fidelity to 
the Commonwealth of England and the colony of 
Plymouth. But Plymouth was always faithful to 
the mother country. 

The original founders of the New England States 
were now rapidly |Missing away in the course of 
nature. The deaths of Brewster in 1644, of Win- 
throp in 1049, and of Bradford in 1057, have already 
been noticed. Edward Winslow died two years 
earlier than Bradford. His final days were sad¬ 
dened by a melancholy incident. He appears to 
have settled in England on the fourth occasion of 
his going there—the visit of 1040, when he was 
charged with the duty of replying to tho accusations 
of Samuel Gorton and others. Tliis business being 
settled, Winslow interested himself in tho formation 
of the Society for propagating the Gospel among the 
Indians, and in 1654 was one of the commissioners 
appointed by Cromwell to determine tho value of 
the English ships seized and detained by tho Kin" 
of Denmark, for which restitution was to be 
made, according to the treaty of peace concluded 
the English Government. In the following 
year, Winslow was one of the three commissioner 


who were to superintend and direct the operations 
of the expedition despatched against the 8|Ninianls 
in tho West Indies. The design was ill-planned, 
and led to failure. The commanders—Admiral 
Penn (father of the celebrated Quaker) ami General 
Venables—disagreed us to the proper mode of pro 
coeding; tho commissioners were unable to coui|»os 
their differences; tho troops were landed too fur 
from St. Domingo (the city they pro|K»s<d to assault), 
and a vigorous attack by the enemy drove back the 
weary and ill-provided soldiers to their ships, with 
a loss of six hundred men. The lleet then sailed to 
Jamaica, which surrendered without a blow. Oi* 
the passage from Hispaniola, Winslow breathed his 
last, exhausted by the I lent of the climate, and by 
the dejection of his spirits consequent on the recent 
defeat. His death took place on the t<th of May, 
1055, in the sixtieth year of his age. He was a 
native of Droilwieh, in Worcestershire, and wart 
only live-and-twenty when he arrived at C'a|*e CVl 
in the The records of New Englan 1 

present no gentler, finer, or more honourable imtui j 
than his. 

Captain Stundish die I in 1050, at an ndvuiicvl 
age. Ho was a ineiulier of an old Lanca Jii.M 
family, and carried into the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century all the dashing boldness ami knight- 
errantry of an cirlier race of udvcntureiv. In 
peaceful negotiations lie was less successful than in 
the exploits of guerilla warfare. He was sent to 
England in 1025, ns agent for the colony of Ply¬ 
mouth in the settlement of affairs with the capitalists 
who had advanced money for commencing the plan- 
lotion; but the conclusion of the business uv.s 
reserved for Allrrton. It is said that Stundish was 
interrupted by the plague which was then raging in 
London ; but he was not sent again in the following 
year. A romantic story, told of this hero, has 
been reproduced l»y Mr. Longfellow in a jioctu.il 
form. Having been left a widower in 1021, ho 
conceived an affection for Priscilla Mullins, who 
lived at a distance from his residence. He tlicro- 
forc sent a young man named John Aldon to lnuko 
proposals for him. John Aldcn was agreeable ami 
handsome, and the maiden did not care to Ik? wooed 
by deputy. •• Prithee, John,” she is re|H>rtcd to 
liavc asked, “ why do you not sjieak for yourself ? ” 
Thus challenged, tiio young man sj»oko to so much 
purjioso that Priscilla soon became his wife. Stan- 
dish Is said never to have forgiven his friend to tho 
day of his death; but Longfellow has represented his 
conduct in a more generous light. In religion he was 
anything hut a fanatic, and never syin|*atliised 
with the theological views of his comrades. Ho 
was a little man, quick of tenqier and suddeq in 
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notion, but helpful and kind hearted on all scrioiLs 
occasions of need. When many of his fcllow-cmi- 
gnmts wore lying sick mul feeble in the uiuhulics 
of their first dreadful winter, lie nursed them with 
the devoted tenderness of a woman. But if there 
were Indians to l<e attacked, or English roystcrcis 
t«» be overawed, who so fit for the purpose ns Captain 
.Miles Standish. chief soldier of the colony of 
Plymouth f 

The other deaths of remarkable 
men about the Mine jieriod were 
those of John Cotton, one of the 
original justors of Boston (1652) ; 

Thomas Dudley, Deputy-Governor, 

Governor, and Major-General of 
Militia in Massachusetts (1633); 

John Haynes, one of the founders 
and Governors of Connecticut 
1651) ; Edward Hopkins, also 
Governor of Connecticut (1657); 

Theophilus Eaton, Governor of 
New Haven (1637); and Ralph 
Partridge, minister of Dux bury 
(165$). Dudley was one of those 
men who hcljied to stamp a diameter of 
intolerance on the infant colony of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. He was both honourable and 
sincere, but very gloomy, narrow-minded, 
opinionated, and unlovable. He would not 
allow that anybody could jiossibly Ik* in 
the right, or otherwise than heinously in 
the wrong, if he differed in any way from 
himself, and his voice was at nil times for 
deadly war with any sect which did not 
rigorously conform to the standard of Mas¬ 
sachusetts orthodoxy. After his decease, 
which took place in the seventy-seventh 
year of his nge, some lines of his own 
comjiosition were found in liis jiocket, 
which show how strong and lasting was his 
love of i»ersocution. Having reckoned up 
the usual signs of approaching dissolution, and 
moralised after the accustomed fashion, he pro- 
ce?ds - 

“ Farewell, dear wife, children, nod friend*! 

Hnto heresy, make blessed cod*. 

Bear poverty, live with Rood men; 

So aliall wc live with joy ngen. 

Let men of God in courts and chnrehcs watcit 

O'er such os do a toleration hatch. 

Lest that ill egg bring forth a cockatrice. 

To ]>oi*on all with heresy and vice. 

If men be left, and otherwiw combine 

My epitaph * I died no libertine. 

• Cotton Mather's Magnalia Christi Americana. Book H-. 
. hap. •*». 
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The death of Oliver Cromwell, and the accession 
to jiowcr, for a few months, of his feeble-minded 
son Richard, made no difference in tho fortunes of 
New England. None of the confederate colonies 
had proclaimed Oliver; none proclaimed Richard, 
though an Older to do so was sent out by the Council 
of State. The second Protector professed himself 
the “ very loving friend” of Massachusetts, nnd, in 
recommending to the favour of the 
General Court an acquaintance of 
his who had an estate to admin¬ 
ister within their jurisdiction, 
assured them that a compliance 
with his request would be esteemed 
ns a particular respect done to him¬ 
self, which he would always bo 
ready to return on any occasion 
when ho might further then’ good 
anil welfare. But he made no 
attempt to establish the authority 
of the mother country over the 
colonies. When Charles II. as¬ 
cended the throne in I6G0, how¬ 
ever, another era began, both for 
the old country and the new. Much of 
what had formerly existed was restored; but 
the jioliticnl state could not \tc entirely 
brought back to that which had preceded 
the great civil war. A fresh generation 
had arisen ; huger and more liberal princi¬ 
ples had liccn proclaimed and enforced; 
and even the most despoticallyinclincd 
monarch could not altogether disregard the 
lessons of the post twenty years. Though 
the Government of Charles II. was often 
tyrannical, and always corrupt, it made 
some ini|»ortant concessions to the interests 
of English freedom. But in the colonics 
of New England the change was not un- 
it-gnnlcd rM, .1°™- 
Rovalist settlements of Virginia and film) 
, alMl had nothing to fear, but on thc contiary 
.i tn bone from the re-cstablis»micnt 

C f C * indent forms. Massachusetts, and the other 
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colonics a wait Oil in a watchful spirit tin* til'st incn- 
s’.ii. s of tluit Government which the duplicity of 
Monk hail established at the scat of empire. 

Olio of the earliest of lias** measures was the 
s*. 11 ••.•ivc"ion of the Parliamentary Commission for 
the management of colonial alhiiis (established 
sovi i .• 1 veal's hofoiv) by a Council of Foreign Plan* 
tations. This made no essential difference in th«* 
|K»'iiion of the growing American communities; 
hut it 'bowed that the King and his advisers did 
i.ot inti ml to leave those little republics to conduct 
their own hu>ine>s without check. In May, 1061, 
twelve l’rivv Councillors were nominateil as a 
Committee for settling the government of New 
England ; yet no immediate result was the eon- 
M''|Uc»ici\ Massachusetts had at that time an agent 
at London, named Lcvetvtt. At an early (H-riod, 
this I'cr.-oii informed his |>riiici}>al« that the Quakers 
and other enemies of the l’uritan settle!* had been 
making a great display of their grievance*; that a 
l-'tition had been presented for setting a General 
Governor over the colonies; nud that, with the 


restoration of Episcopacy, various Popish ol*ser- 
vaiievi had again become common. On the receipt 
of this letter, the Massachusetts Magistrates con¬ 
voked an extraordinary General Court, at wliich it 
was ordered that addresses should nt once be made 
to •• the King’s most excellent Mnj'-sty ’’ and to 
•• the High Court of Parliament.’’ That which was 
transmitted to the King prayed for his “gracious 
protection of them in the continuance both of their 
civil privileges and of their religion and liberties, 
according to the grantees’ known end of suing for 
the jKitent conferred upon the plantation by his 
voynl father." The authors of this address alluded 
to the reasons why they had tmn>portcd themselves 
across the ocean, from the pleasant land where they 
had been born, to “ the vast and waste wilderness" 
they had subdued. They referred to the complaints 
of the Quakers, and asserted that those sectaries 
could onlv !*o restrained by death, aud that their 
lives wouid gladly have been spared, had they con¬ 
sented to depart the jurisdiction, and not return 
without authority. Finally, they appealed to - the 
head and heart of that great King who was some- 
(i„, nn exile ns .bey were” The :Mrv* to the 
Pnrlh'ment >v:,s equally submissive, «n.l i.i-ofevse. 
the willingness of the petitioners to give .... account 
of .he trust committed to them, ami of the i»»cra 
they h:«l exercised. Some of the complaints m^de 
against .lieu, were briefly notmed; and the: fa. our 
and encouragement of Parliamen « re hum ^ 
ljegged. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
tone of these memorials. There was evidently no 
longer any thought of defying the authority of the 


mother country, as in the time of Charles I. The 
pretension to entire indc|*emlencc was abandoned— 
by implication at any rate, if not in direct terms. 
Tlic colonists probably felt that the reaction in 
England would be too strong to contend against; 
that the republican party at home lind been mined 
by its own dissensions and mismanagement; and 
that the restored monarchy would for years be far 
more powerful than the monarchy which was 
tottering to its fall. Such may have been the con¬ 
siderations which dictated these two very dutiful 

addresses. 


The agents appointed to present the addresses 
were instructed to obtain the favour and good 
opinion of gentlemen of ]>o»ition, whether iu Par¬ 
liament or about the King’s jiersoii; to collect in¬ 
formation as to how the great |>owei-s of the State 
stood affected towards the memorialists; to explain 
that what they desired was a continuance of the 
privileges they had received by their patent, find 
had hitherto enjoyed, including freedom from 
apjMXils to England in any case civil or criminal; 
aud a renewal of the Act that freed from customs. 
The memorialists specially deprecated any measures 
tending to the re-appearance of the Quakers; and 
they clanged their ngonls to proceed with caution 
and privacy. Much uncertainty was naturally felt 
as to how the King would receive the advances 
thus made; ami great was tho relief of tho 
settlers on tho arrival of n despatch freni Secretary 
Mort ice to Emlicott (dated February 13th, 1661), 
full of friendly expressions towards tho colonies in 
general, and New England in particular. Liberty, 
and a lender regard to consciences, were especially 
promised, and tho petitioning plantations were com¬ 
plimented on the long and secure establishment 
which had existed there. But about the same 
period an order was transmitted to New England 
for the apprehension of two fugitive rcgicidcs- 
C'olouel M’hallev and Colonel Goffc, both of them 
religious enthusiasts, filled with the mystical ideas 
prevalent among the Puritans of that day-whohad 
sought shelter i» Boston. There could he no doubt 
as to the intention with regard to those offenders.- 
Ten of their comrades—one of whom was the Mv. 
Hugh Peters, for some time an important man m 
Massachusetts, and who. after his return to Englaud 
fought on the side of the Parliament, and u t.«natel 
became chaplain to Oliver Creniwell-lrnd bcon 
executed in October. 1660. On the arrival of 
the Unlive regicides in Massachusetts.« 1*"»“ 
IhoH-v the- took them 

told him that they were two of the late g 
who had hecu declared tra.tora and^ ur- 
derers; aud advised him to secure them. End. 
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replied that, without a commission from England, 
none should meddle with them. For this inter¬ 
ference, the informant was called a “ malignant ”— 
a word at that time employed to designate adhe¬ 
rents of the Royalist party. It is proliablc enough 
that the regicides were greatly caressed by the 
leading men of Boston, for their deeds were in har¬ 
mony with the principles which Massachusetts had 
always maintained. But when the Act of In¬ 
demnity came over, and it was found that the two 
fugitives were excepted from its terms, some 
members of the General Court were in favour of 
hinting to them the ex|>edicncy of removing to 
another jurisdiction. A Court of Assistant* re¬ 
fused to give Endicott authority to secure the 
refugees; ami, after four days’ delay, they set oil* 
for Ntfw Haven, where they were concealed in the 
house of DavenjKirt, their hiding-place in the cellar 
of which dwelling is still shown. In ul>out a 
month's time, information arrived that the King 
had sent a peremptory order to the colonial 
Governments for their apprehension. Endicott, 
therefore, despatched two agents with a commission 
to search Massachusetts (where he knew they would 
not bo found) for tho runaways, and to convey 
letters of recommendation to the Governors of the 
other plantations. These agents were two young 
men lately arrived from England, and holding 
Royalist opinions; but Endicott proluhly calcu¬ 
lated on tho colonists ballling their zeal. Mnnv, 
however, thought that the Governor had gone too 
far in what he had done, haring acted without the 
sanction of the Federal Council. 

The two young Royalists—Thomas Kcllond and 
Thomas Kirk—left Boston on their dillicult quest, 
and, after a brief visit to Connecticut, proceeded to 
New Haven. There they had several interviews 
with Deputy-Governor Lccte, from whom they 
could get neither information nor assistance, though 
they plainly told him they believed he knew where 
the missing colonels were. It cannot be doubted 
that ho was really in possession of this knowledge, 
and that he communicated with tho fugitives, 
to let them know that the pursuers were upon 
their track. The messengers upbraided Leote with 
his disloyalty in sheltering such heinous malefactors, 
threatened him with the King’s vengeance, and set 
bofore him the danger incurred by any one who 
concealed or abetted traitor. In vain: Lcotc was 
not to bo moved. From New Haven, Kcllond and 
Kuk went to New Nethcrland, where the Dutch 
Governor promised assistance in case he should l*o 
m a position to render any. The Royalist agents 
then returned to Boston, where they made a report 
of then- proceedings, which is now in the State 
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Pn|>cr Oflic«\ London. In the meanwhile, the 
regicides were shifted a1»out from place to place ; 
living sometiincH in houses, sometimes in a mill, 
and for four weeks in a species of cave near a lonely 
farm-house, whence they received their food, ami to 
which they sometimes n-soiled for bettor shelter in 
stormy weather. Large rewards for their appre¬ 
hension were offered by Kcllond and Kirk; yet 
they remained undiscovered, and for two years 
lived quietly in a house in or near Milford. 
Growing cmliohlciicd by impunity, they at length 
apjieurcd in public, ami conducted the devotions of 
a few m-ighL.urs. But, more vigorous measures 
for their arrest Inring apprehended on the arrival 
of Commissioner from the King, tinned with extra¬ 
ordinary |»owci>«, they were again conq«lhd to 
take flight, and now found a refuge in fin- town 
of Hadley, on the north-western frontier of Massa¬ 
chusetts. Here they lived in obscurity for several 
year, and dies I at an advanced )s-riod of life. The 
hones of (Ioffe—who was the son in-law of Whnlley 
—arc thought to have been discovered, in 17U*», in 
the cellar of the house at Hadley, when that edifice 
was Is-ing demolished.* 

The General Court of Massachusetts, jM-reoiving 
that tho time had p:i*scd for assuming a |s>sition of 
complete internal sovereignty, appointed, in August, 
1GG1, a day of public thanksgiving for the many 
mercies which Go*I had la-stowed on them, (•.«)«• 
cially in giving them favour in tlu* eyes ami la-art 
of their sovereign lord, the King. They then 
pu'sed a resolution npjtointing a committee for 
considering and debating Hitch matter as might 
concern their (Kitciit, laws, privileges, ami duty to 
his Majesty. The intention of this step was defined 
to l»c the creation of unity among themselves in the 
due observance of oliediencc ami fidelity to tin- 
authority of England, and in the assertion of their 
own just privileges. The ivjk.i 1 of the committee 
was soon presented at a sjK-cinl session of the 
General Court, when it was allowed ami approved. 
It affirmed the (intent to Ik* (under God) the 
foundation of their civil polity; that by the (lower 
thus bestowed a Government had been created, 
which had full authority, legislative and executive, 
for ruling the («oplc there, both in ecclesiastical 
and civil affairs, without appeal, excepting in the 
case of laws repugnant to those of England; that 
tho plantation had the right of self-defence against 
all who should attack it, whether by sea or laud; 
that any imposition prejudicial to the country was 
an infringement of their right; that they* were 
bound to uphold the power of the King, and, ns 

• Palfrey*. HUtory of New England, YoL II., chap. 13 . 
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fill* ns jiossililo, to dinwcr aiul |»*vveiit all plots 
ami conspiracies against that power; that they 
shooU punish all crimes, ami uphold the true 
t'hristian or Protestant religion; that tln*y wore 
out it h si to plead with their Prince against all such 
as shonhl at any time attempt the violation of their 
privileges; (hat the warrant ami letter from the 
King for the appivhensioii of Colonels Whallcv ami 
tlolle oa-hl to lie diligently ami faithfully executed 
I*v the authorities of the colony; ami that the 
ticncml Court wonhl do well to declare that, in 


case, for the future, any persons legally obnoxious, 
ami flying from the civil justice of the State of 
England, should arrive in those parts, they might 
not tlicit* expect shelter. After considerable delay 
and hesitation, the King was formally proclaimed, 
though all drinking of his health was forbidden. 
Plymouth, New Haven, and Connecticut also 
acknowledged the authority of Charles II. in terms 
of effusive, but |H i haps not very sincere, loyalty ; 
ami from 1GGI the history of New England entered 
Oil s*. new stage. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 



Ur to the time at which we have now arrived, the 
colony of Connecticut hud |»o*sos*ed no Royal 
charter. The lands which formed the nucleus o( 
the plantation had been obtained from the assigns 
of the Earl of Warwick ; and to these were add.-d 
certain territories purchased from Uncus, and those 
which had 1k*cii taken from the Poqnot* after the 
war. But the settlors were still devoid ot all 
chartered rights, and it was thought advisable to 
procure some such basis for their |»olitical state. 
John Winthrop the younger, one ol the founders of 
the colony, was accordingly sent to London in 1001, 
to ask this favour of the King. It must have been 
a painful journey to him ; for, not many months 
before, his relative by marriage, Hugh Peters, had 
been executed for his share in the death of Charles I. 
But the younger Winthrop had bound up his for¬ 
tunes with those of Connecticut; he was de¬ 
votedly attached to its interests; and he was not 
likely to allow a consideration of this nature to stand 
in the way of such a design. All accounts repre¬ 
sent him ms a man of blameless private character of 
experience as a statesman, of thoughtful and culti¬ 
vated mind, and of pleasing manners. In l.is >outh 
he had fuelled over a large part of the continent 
of Europe, including Constantinople; ami M wns 
.still quite young when he joined his father ,n 
Massachusetts. Ilis association with the colon> of 
Connecticut dates from the year H33o; so tnac. 


when he was sent on his mission to England, ho 
had lieen connected with the settlement for the 
long |H*riod of MX-and-twenty year*. No man was 
ivgurdcd by the plantation with greater favour; no 
man was Intter calculated to promote its gene ml 
interests. His knowledge of local affaire, Jieraonal 
identity with the ends to be served, breadth of in¬ 
tellect, and suavity of demeanour, pointed him 
out ns the fittest pereon to conduct so delicate a 
business. 

His instructions were to solicit the assistance ol 
the former patentees ol Connecticut; to obtain a 
copy of the patent granted by the Earl of Warwick 
to Lord Sayc aiul Sole and his associates; to solicit 
a confirmation of its provisions from the King; 
and, above nil things, to procure, ii possible, a 
Royal charter, conferring liberties and privileges 
equal to those of Massachusetts. Winthrop nmved 
in England in August, 1GG1, andatonce experienced 

the good will of Lord Sayc and Selc (then very old). 
a „,l 0 f the Earl of Manchester, a member ot ti.e 
Puritan party, and a man known for h.s generous 
senices to all who upheld the liberal cause 
May. 1G62, he had pushed his business so w. l t t 
the Kin" granted the colony a charter of a 
valuable kind. The coiporetion eslabhshod by thu> 
instniment consisted of nineteen ,«i entces wrth 
such associates as they should from tunc toUmj 
elect. Tl.e Company's tern tones were so defin 
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as to include the whole colony of New Haven; 
certain lands claimed by the people of Providence 
nnd Rhodo Island, and also by the Dutch; mid 
ground to the cast of tho Pcquot river, which 
Massachusetts regarded as her own. Here was a 
vast domain marked out for the future—a domain 
reaching towards the Atlantic on the east, and 
touching the Pacific on the west. The direction of 
the reconstituted colony was vested in a Governor, 
Deputy-Governor, twelve Assistants, ami a Mouse 
of Representatives, to which each town was to send 
two members. The elections were to Ik> annual, 
nnd tho Legislature was to meet twice a year. Two 
Assistants were empowered to administer the Oaths 
of Allegiance ami Supremacy; but there was no 
positive injunction that those oaths should lie tiken. 
Tho King reserved to himself no right to negative 
’he nets of the colonists; he did not even require 
that they should lie submitted for his inspection: 
the constituted authorities of tho plantation were 
fix*e to mnlce their own laws, to mhninistcr justice 
without nppeals to England, to inflict punishments, 
ami to confer pardous.* The concessions, in short, 
amounted to very little less than complete inde- 
pendcncc. So satisfactory a result was duo portly 
to the adroit management of Winthrop; partly to 
the friendly feeling of Charles II., whose father Is 
said to have boon well-diqiosed to Winthrop’s 
grandfather. It is thought that Winthrop hinudf 
had Royalist leanings, and was doubtful as to the 
justice of the Republican party in the late civil 
warn. A letter printed in Tliurloc’s State Papeni 
addressed by one John Maidston in London to 
Winthrop in Coiuiectic.it, during the month of 
March, 1GG0, seems to favour this supposition by 
the nature of the arguments employed, np.Kirently 
in reply to remarks or questions by tho writer’s 
correspondent. The second John Winthrop was a 
•nan of a more graceful, pliant, and accommodating 
habit of mind than his father. Fond of study, of 
science, and of general investigation, he may not 
improbably have disliked the turbulence of revolu- 

C °'f tioU8 ’ *"«>’ have preferred the 
prospects of assured re,*** under an ancient mon- 

off-cl,om anil of sectaries. Ho was 
r ' ' l ‘ e , rar " ,sl correspondents of tl.e Iiova! 

” En 8 | “-'. ™ „f 

men eminent in letter and in arts. 

the conduct of Winthrop in these 

STiWasHat 

Haven into Connecticut was veiy ,J ch against ,hi 
• Hietory „f *. United Su(e< VoL L> ^ 


wishes of the funner colony, and seems to have h-ei, 
an arbitrary and unjust act. New Haven was not 
represented 1 afore tin- King, and Winthrop had no 
•authority to make any arrangement involving its 
extinction as a sejKiRite province, lint a dispute as 
to jurisdiction had for some years existed between 
the two colonies, mid Win! hrop seems to have taken 
advantage of bis |>ositioii t*» secure the interests of 
tlie plantation which lie represented. The assertion 
of Connecticut was that the New Haven settlors had 
sat down on lands forming part of those which had 
been conveyed to Lord Brooke, ]y»id Save and Sole, 
nnd otliera, by the Earl of Warwick, t Allowing 
this to have Im-cii so, the claim had never Ik-oi. 
admitted by New Haven, mid, ns Mr. J’alfrey justly 
I»oiiits out, that colony liclongod t«, a oonftd.-mrv of 
which Winthrop was one of the chief Magistrates, 
and which, in its Articles of agreement, recognised 
and guaranteed the imlependriice of the plantation 
now obliterated. Tin* colony of New llaveu had 
nrisen in an irregular wav from several scattered 
settlements, which after awhile found it convenient 
to coalesce; but by 1GG2 it had acquired a distinct 
corporate existence. Before leaving New England. 
Winthrop is said to have assured n friend, who had 
expressed some fears on the subject, that no oxtrn. 
sion of Connecticut so as to include New Haven was 
contemplated, “but rather tl.e contrary ; " and tlmt 
even if the old |mtcnt should Ik* found to include 
that plantation, the colonists should Ik- at lils .-tv 
to jom or not at their pleasure. It is probable la¬ 
wns sincere in these promises, for. afte r tl.e charter 
had jtassed the seals, he wrote to the General Court 
«o res|K*ct his pledge. But, the matter being once 
**ttled, it was not likely to Ik- disttiilad. The 
case of New Haven, therefore, seems to have U-en 

peculiarly luurd, „,„l ,| lc conduct „ r W in,|. s „ 

lar, of doubtful justice. 

Connecticut however, rejoice,I greatly i„ it. 
fortune, nnd the ,,cople expressed their putitn.lo 
ownnK Winthrop I.y electing him Governor dliring 
he remn,n,ler of hi, life, which was extern I,.I 
10,6. The citizens of New Haven were e.pmlly 
displeased. Tliey .leelare.1 their intention of ,1 
suiting the nl*orption of their colour, nt least until 
some arrangements could bo made with Connecticut. 

, intlirop. who remained ... England until 1063 

xuudlei colony by the chnrter he had obtained. He 

id if m Dr ' , T y : , oym,or Mnso "' ,won ' mc '"- u "s 

d hNew'r 7" "" j " St ‘eddli„| 
«Ud ' nClS Ao " W '* f orthwitli ,Z 

cnlled, and m no case related. But the Genend 

t "Kew Haves’. One stated " in New Haven Iteconl. 
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Court of Connecticut declined to accept this advice. 
They t«H*k stc|»s for promoting what they conceived 
to ho their right ; and. although the representatives 
of Massachusetts and Plymouth in the Federal 
Council gave their judgment in favour of New 
Haven, the influence of Connecticut urns 
strong to Ik* resisted. Some of the towns ... 
eluded in New Haven had from the first placed 
themselves under the Uovernincnt of Connecticut; 
and the former colony, thus weakened and 
|H>verished, was unalde successfully to 
eially as her udvereary was snpi«orted by the 
power and authority. Winthrop, on 
Englaml, used his influ¬ 
ence to mitigate the 
destiny of the smaller 
settlement, but without 
effect. Connecticut was 
icsolve*d to enjoy to the 
very utmost the privi¬ 
leges conferred by her 
charter, and would not 
listen to any suggestions 
of compromise. Only 
three towns now adhered 
to the fortunes of New 
Haven colony. The 
yearly allowances for the 
Governor and Deputy- 
Governor were, from 

sheer necessity, ml need 
to forty |H>unds and ten 
4 annuls respectively; «»ul 
it was evident that the 
plantation must shortly 
succumb, if only from 
want of means. For 

some time longer, however, it maintained the 
struggle with admirable spirit, and even issued a 
proclamation calling ujion scceders to return to 
their obedience, and jsiy their arrears of rates. 
But the majority of those who had once been its 
citizens were in favour of union with Connecticut. 
The advantages of association were numerous. A 
shite |*osse.s.sed of considerable power wea,t, ‘ 
would thus be created, and the political system of 
Connecticut waa more liberal than that of X c\v 
Haven. In Connecticut, chureh membership was 
not a necessary condition of the franchise; whereas 
in New Haven the principle of exclusion dear to 
Massachusetts was enforced- It >';is been sug¬ 
gested that the existence of this distinction was one 
of the reasons which inclined the Government of 
Charles II. to support the larger plantation at the 
expense of the smaller. New Haven would have 


been the natural ally of Massachusetts in all reli- 
gious questions; and her absorption in Connecticut 
neutralised one element of opposition to the policy 
of the monarch—a j*olicy which, whatever the 
motives that prompted it, was liberal in its ultimate 
too effect, and therefore very likely to command the 
sup|M>rt of a considerable number. However this 
may have been, the submission of the weaker colony 
was a foregone conclusion ; yet the end was for a 
while delayed. The General Court of New Haven, 
in resj*onse to a suggestion from the Governor to 
ojmmi another negotiation, expressed a determination 
not to treat until the usurpations committed on 

their territory were at 
an end. The vigour of 
this proceeding led to a 
short-lived triumph. 
Connecticut, being de¬ 
sirous of a treaty, and 
doubtless ashamed oi 
proceeding to measures 
of coercion, consented, in 
1661, to a provisional 
restitution of the local 
authority in those towns 
which had scccdcd, and 
to a continunnoc for sonic 
time longorof thccoloniul 
government. The Gene¬ 
ral Court elected under 
this agreement drew up 
a jiowoiful statement of 
grievances as against 
Connecticut; but this 
did not suffice to change 
the current of events, 
and in 1065 New Haven 
,.crforce consented to a union which she found it 
impossible any longoi to oppose. 

After the settlement of this strife, the mil c< 
colonies .of Connecticut and New Haven proceeded 
on their way with tranquillity and success. I c 
Government appeara to have wisely applied 
exceptional powera winch Charles II., o 
advice of Lord Clarendon, had granted it. Ed 
tion was promoted by useful laws, and reh^ 
liberty was cherished as one of the gvea 1 
sessions of the people. The citizens hved 
by agriculture, and, though theu ex.stence ) 
seem <1"H »d uniting to ****%?*% 
citie*. it M the eUn» 
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morbid accumulations of wealth which engender 
wickedness and tempt to crime. During this truly 
golden age of colonial life, the motive to theft was 
so entirely absent that houses remained all night 
with no other fastening than an ordinary latch. 
Bolts and locks were regarded as sii|»orfluitics, and 


Most of the necessaries of life were produced within 
the limits of the plantation itself. While the men 
were working in the fields, the women were 
spinning all needful articles of dress at home. Yet, 
with this idyllic simplicity, the graces of learning 
were not forgotten ; and Yale College, established 



FORT DUUrMSO, NEW rLYUOOTU. 


the Connecticut farmer had no fear of burglars c 
rick-burners, as the Connecticut labourer had n 
fear of i»overty during his manhood, or of tli 
workhouse in his old age. Indeed, the farmer an 
the labourer were identical. The soil was divide 
among the inhabitants, with the exception of a m> 
which was held as the common proi>erty of th 
State, or for the endowment of new-comers. Lit 
gntiou wns ^ ld ° m ^rted to that a lawye 

could hardly be found in the whole province 

18 


in 1700, has a high reputation to this day. Relieved 
from all anxiety as to the future, the |>eop!c of 
Connecticut were prone to enter into the married 
stitc, and for a century the jwpulation doubled 
itself once in every twenty years, though emigration 
was frequent. Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, there were probably 17.0&0 inhabitants of 
the colony. The government was a little democmev 
or rather a collection of little democracies. The 
town meetings were almost as imi>ortant as tho 
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gutluiingx ih«> I .Vu.-ral (‘..mi. Ewiy inhabitant 
l** ,x 'f^scil n v«<t«\ :iu«l ill,* local assembly had | tower 
over lI k* local taxes, tin* choice of olliccrx, the 
making of road* an,I bridges, an,I tin* ajipointiiig 
of mini'ters ,*f religion." t'onnccticut was a perfect 
commonwealth. will, whose condition the mothcr 
countrv in no way interfcivd. 

I'land. whieli ha 1 1 recognised with 
:»v«i.|uoii, v.•inline.'* th.* Protectorate* of Oliver ami 
Richaid tY*nnwe!|, w.n equally quick to proclaim 
t'baric* 11. a* soon as the m-ws of his accession 
leached that part of America. At the s:inic time, 
tl“* Government instructed their agent in England. 
.Inhu Clarke, to take whatever steps might to 
him seem necessary for the preservation of their 
privileges, liliertics, lionmliiries. and immunities. 
I hiring the p,.«gie*s of Winilirop's negotiations 
with respect to the Connectieiit charter. Clarke 
made soim* antagonistic claims in regard to boun* 
dary. Th • matter was ultimately arranged by a 
eompromiv suggested l»y four arbiters, and agreed 
to l»y Clarke and Winthrop. Clarke, who seems 
to have ivpivented Providence ns well ns Rho<lc 
I*land, ilia nag. *,1 to ingratiate himself with the 
King, who was well disposed towards the Nnrrn- 
gunsett plantations, on account of Qorton having 
induced a large trihe of neighbouring Indians to 
Mil.mit theins.*lves and their lands to tho Royal 


l.y his principals in 1G58, when they wrote:— 
•• Plead our case in such sort as we may not ho 
coni|H lh*d to exercise any civil power over men's 
consei, lives : we do judge it no less than n point of 
absolute cruelty." t The motive of Charles II. in 
granting .^o highly lilieral a provision is not easy to 
determine. It may |iossib|y linve l*eon that ho 
desired to ovate a political condition in Rhodo 
Island and Providence which would give him a lc"«l 
title to introduce Roman Catholicism there when¬ 
ever he pleased, and which would at the same time 
effectually close the mouths of the colonial leaden*. 
It may have Iiccii that lie hoped to checkmate the 
Government of Massachusetts, which liad always 
been exclusive and tyrannical as regards religion, 
holding in equal horror the Churoh of Rome, the 
Cliuivh of England, the Qua ken*, the Antinomians, 
nml the Anabaptists. It may have been mere 
good nature, of which, in a thoughtless way, the 
monarch had a fair share. But in any case the 
gain to humanity was great. Providence and 
Rhode Island recollected, to their honour, that 
from tho first they had Wen harbours of refuge to 
the persecuted. Massachusetts forgot, or wantonly 
violated, the principle which had led her people 
across the sen. It is dilHcuit to attribute any 
really noble motive to Charles II.; yet, as a matter 
of fact, ho hcl|Mxl to redress the intolerance of 


authority. Taking advantage of this fact, and of 
iIn* generally loyal tendency of the colonists, whose 
coil'll let in this respect was strikingly different 
from that of Massachusetts, Clarke, in a memorial 
to his Majesty, referred to tho dutiful way in which, 
ns true natives of England, they had adhered to 
their allegiance. He did not mid his re want On 
the 8th of July. 1CG3, the King grouted to Rhode 
Island and Providence a charter creating a body 
corporate and politic, the features of which were 
similar to those of the Connecticut charter, with 
the addition of a pro . iso that “ no person within 
the said colony, at any time thereafter, should bo 
anywise molested, punished, disquieted, or called in 
question, for nnv difference of opinion in matters of 
reli don which did not actually disturb the civil 
peace of the said colony; but that all and every 
person and iiersons might from time io time, and 
at all times thereafter, freely and fully have and 
enjoy his and their own judgment* and consciences 
in matter* of religious concernments." Tins clan-*.', 
i.o remarkably establishing the freedom of the 
intellect on a subject the most delicate and difficult 
to deal with of any, was doubtless procured by 
CJarke in obedience to instructions issued to buu 


successful Puritans. 

The other features of tho charter were equally 
liberal. No oath of allegiance was prescribed, and 
tho conduct of affairs was left in the hands of the 


xdonists. The gratification of the people on recep¬ 
tion of the news was great. The document was 
mblicly read, and the brood seal held up in view 
>f the populace, that all might Whold it. '1 hanks 
acre voted to the King for his grace and favour to 
he" united colonies, and also to Lord Clarendon; 
md gratuities were granted to Clarke, and to tho 
gentleman who brought the charter over. Clarke 
■ras certainly in an especial degree worthy of the 
iffectionate regard of those whom he had so well 
served. He had been twelve yeais in England, 
loing the work of the two plantations; and tho 
result of his labours was a boon which the colonists 
;lescril*d as inestimable and incomparable Yet 
the town of Warwick objected to pay its share of 
the assessment levied for Clarke's benefit, on tno 
ground that, while in London, he had exercised h.s 
calling as a minister of religion, and that he •" 
doubtless in this way found good means for 1m. 
maintenance. If anythin* COuM mU to^tho " ' • 
ness of this objection, it would be the fact 
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Clarke had been compelled, during his mission, to 
eke out his scanty resources by a mortgage on Ins 
estate, and that at his death in 1G7G he bequeathed 
all his |>osscssious to the |>oor, and for the education 
of the humble. The miserly spirit of Warwick, 
however, was not shared by the other towns, and 
the name of Clarke was honoured both by Rhode 
Island and Providence. The two colonies made 
good use of the privileges liestowed on them, of 
which the greatest was religious freedom. That 
freedom was so wide that it included Rigans and 
infidels; but in process of time one noteworthy 
exception was introduced. The Roman Catholics 
were, by the laws of Rhode Island, denied the same 
liberty which all other bodies enjoyed. This seems 
hard, and, unless on the ground of necessity, it was 
unjust. Whether such ground really existed, may 
ho doubtful; but it must l»c recollected that Ro¬ 
manists too often aim not merely at freedom, but at 
domination. In old-established and |iow**rful States, 
so many counter-forces can Is* brought to Imir 
against this design that freedom may lie as safely 
granted to Papists as to Puritans ; and wherever this 
is the case, the denial of freedom is a crim *. Rut it 
may have apjicared to the Rhode Island assertorx 
of conscience th-.t they were not strong enough for 
so doubtful an experiment, and that they might 
endanger all by too liberal a concession. At 
nny rate, if Charles II. really bad any ho|*« of 
making a path for the triumph of Papacy in 
Providence and Rhode Island, by granting the 
rights of conscience, lie signally failed in hi' 
intent. 

It is not clear when this exception was made. 
That it was enacted by special law is certain, for 
tlm charter contains no such limitation. In May. 
1GG4, the first regular session after the granting of 
the Royal patent was held by the General Court, 
and religious freedom was established in the 
identical words of that instrument. In the following 
year, the Legislature expressly put on record that 
liberty ns to the worship of God had been a prin¬ 
ciple of their colony from the l»cgiiming. and that 
they hoped to preserve it to the end. Fifteen yearn 
later—in 1G80—the Government of Rhode Island 
lnwsted, not without reason, that all their |>cople 
enjoyed freedom of conscience. It seems probable 
that the restriction with res|>ect to the Catholics 
was a result of James II.’s attempt to introduce the 
religion of Romo into the British dominions. But, 
as there were no Papists in the colony, the excep¬ 
tion could only havo been designed as a protection 
against possible encroachments in the future. This 
invidious distinction was at once removed when 
somo French al»ii» arrived in the harbours of 


Rhode Inland during the war of independence, as 
there was no longer even the smallest ncw*Kity for 
its retention, mid it might then have acted injuri¬ 
ously. The traditions of Rhode Inland were not 
easily forgotten, and were but seldom violated even 
in a slight degree. 

Massachusetts did not find so much favour with 
the King as Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Pro- 
vidence. This was not unnatural; for the latter 
colonies had always lieen loyal to the English Go¬ 
vernment, while Massachusetts had never neglected 
an opportunity of defying it. After I lie Restoration, 
however, it was resolved to send two agents to 
England with an address to the sovereign. These 
agents were Rmdstreet and Norton. They received 
their instructions from a commit t«*e consisting, nomi¬ 
nally, of the Governor, the J.i< iitcuaiit Governor, 
two Magistrates, and I lire" l>epUtie«, though the 
Governor and his substitute were so much op|smei| 
to the contemplated proceeding that they refused to 
Is* pivseutat (lie meeting*. Rradstivct and Norton 
were almost equally unwilling to undertake lie 
mission ; for they feared tin* great responsibility of 
kik'Ii negotiations as were contemplated, and More¬ 
over dreaded lest they should lie detained as hostages 
far tlie good conduct of the plantation, or subjected 
to j ‘iiiislmieiit Gw their share in those transactions 
—such as the des|M.tic treatment of Gorton and tic 
persecution of the Quaker*—against which com¬ 
plaint was made. 'I'o the last they hesitated and 
raivd difficult m-m, expressing a doubt whether f'J 
rash a step was consistent with what, in an isld 
phrase, they dcMTiln-d as " t 'hristiau prndellci , . M 
The Rev. Mr. Norton took advantage of a violent 
cold and lit of sickness with which, as the records 
state, the Lord wax pleased to \ isit him, to recede 
from hix eugngement. ami the ship was actually 
discharged. But a few days later, "the laud so en¬ 
couraged and strengthened iho heart" of this great 
advocate of |M-mcctitiou (for it was lie who had been 
chiefly instrumental in the ill-usage of tlm Quakers) 
that lie expressed himself willing to go at once. 

The mexscugcm depirtisl in February. 1GG2. In 
England, they encountered George Fox and some of 
his associates ; yet they met with givater success 
than was ex|»ectcd. Loixl Save and Sele did his 
utmost to advance their suit, which was for a forma) 
recognition of their liberty and privileges, cxjtccially 
of their freedom from npjicals to England. Other 
Puritans of distinction helped to support their cause. 
The King, in a letter to the envoys, dated June 
28th, 1GG2, told Bradstreet and Norton that the 
Address of Massachusetts had been very acceptable 
to him : that he received them into his protection, 
confirmed their ilatent and charter, and was ready 
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to renew those documents. it* dniixxl: and that ho 
pardoned all his subjects of that plantation for 
crimes ami ollcnevs committed against him during 
the late troubles, excepting any persons (if any there 
"’civ in the colony) who stood attainted of high 
treason. \\ ith tin**.* assurances wiuscouple*.! an ex¬ 
pression ot his Majesty's desire that from that time 
forward ilie oath of allegiance should l« taken by 
the colonists; that the adniinistr.ition of justice 
should be in his name ; and that all laws and oixli- 
nances contrary to or derogatory from his authority 
and government should lie repealed. He emphuti- 
cully reputed—and. whatever we may think of his 
character and usual motives, lie was here acting on 
behalf of tho»c principles of religious liberty which 
Massachusetts was foremost to assert, and first to 
outrage—that settlers who wished to use the Rook 
of Common Prayer, and to perform their devotions 
after the manner established in England, should not 
be denied that freedom, or undergo any prejudice or 
disadvantage on account of it. provided they acted 
jicaceably, and without disturbance to otlient; more¬ 
over. that all ]»ersons of good and honest lives should 
he admitted to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supjier, 
according to the said Rook of Common Prayer, and 
that their children should be admitted to baptism. 
The King likewise commanded all concerned that, 
in the election of the Governor and Assistants, the 
only consideration should Ik* the wisdom and integ¬ 
rity of the persons to be chosen, and not the |*ar- 
ticular character of their opinions; and that all 
duly •puditied freeholders, not vicious in their lives, 
should be allowed to exercise their vote in the 
election of civil and military olHccr*. without re¬ 
ference to their ideas concerning church government. 
The King, however, made exception with regard to 
the Quakers. •* whose principle*,” he wrote, ** l*eing 
inconsistent with any kind of government, we have 
found it necessary, with the advice of our Parliament 
here, to make a sharp law against them, and arc 
well content you do the like there.” The follower* 
of Fox and Naylor had themselves to thank for this. 

The supporters of the popular cause '» of 
civil strife had not lived in vain. The violent 
deaths of Strafford, Laud, and Cl miles I., had borne 
their fruit. Hero was the grandson of James I. 
preaching toleration to the descendants of the men 
whom James had hunted across the ocean for con¬ 
science’ sake ! Charles II. could have had no rani 
regard for the principle involved; but he tod to 
some extent learned the lesson which his father 
perished on the scaffold for his inability to lean.. 
The very levity of the restored monarch lielped on 
the same result. To his profligate, easy, cynical 
disposition, all religions were pretty much the same. 


When he was out of spirits or out of health, ho 
was inclined to lie a Catholic, and there cannot bo 
a doubt that lie died in that faith; but in ordinary 
seasons he wished not to be troubled by such con¬ 
siderations, and was willing that men should think 
as they pleased, so long as they did not interrupt 
his pli-.iMiics or endanger his throne. • Another 
motive, in the case of Massachusetts, was doubtless 
a desire to punish that colony for its aggressive 
Puritanism and republican independence. Political 
freedom is in truth nothing but a system of checks 
and counter-checks ; and the jealousy of a mouavcli 
may sometimes act as a salutary balance to the 
absolutism of triumphant demagogues. Humanity 
is but little concerned ill modes of government or 
forms of ritual; but it is very much concerned in 
the reality of freedom, and in the breadth mid 
charity of the religious sentiment. 

In transmitting his views to tho Massachusetts 
authorities, the King gave orders that his letter 
should be communicated to and published at the 
next General Court. This was done, but the mis¬ 
sive gave no great satisfaction. Some of those who 
heard it did not hesitate to say that Norton had 
laid the foundation of the ruin of their liberties. 
The liberty of tyrannising over those who differed 
in religion was of course very haul to be lost, for, as 
a rule, there is no privilege which men more dearly 
prize; but it might surely have been remembered 
that Massachusetts had other liberties, less exquisite 
perhaps, but more substantially valuable, which 
the sovereign's letter .lid not touch. Norton, how¬ 
ever, who had previously been one of the most 
popular men in the colony, was so overwhelmed 
with obloquy that lie retired into solitude, and 
brooded on his griefs until his health was broken. 
On Sunday, the 5th of April, lGG3-mtl.or more 
than half a year after his return fiom England— 
he attended public worship* and, on reaching home, 
was struck down by a sudden and fatal attack of 
apoplexy. The Quakers, in a representation of 
their hardships to the King, made some tune after, 
siiokc of this death as a judgment on the suflere • 
They wrote John Norton, chief priest m Boston, 

by the immediate power of the Lord was snn U - 
and. as he was sinking down by the M 
unde.- just judgment, he confessed the 
Lord was upon him : and so lie du«• . 

fen red A* if Inn wo«U had nny mot* “■ 
general signification, l.c meant that he »a» 

Z for having jieraeculod tlio 
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the Quakers is very unjust, it being impossible for 
us to distinguish between a natural and judicial 
death, yet I heartily wish that neither he nor 
anybody clso, by their unchristian severities, had 
given them occasion to make it." * 

The General Court of Massachusetts did not well 
know what to do with reference to the King’s 
letter. They disliked its injunctions, hut at tin* 
6a me time felt the danger of defying them. In 
October, 1CG2, however, they directed that the 
missive should l»c published, and that all writs, 
processes, and indictments should bo made and sent 
forth in his Majesty’s name, "any* usage or custom 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” As to other 
matters, esjieeinlly religion, it was ordered that all 
action should lie xtiHjiendcd until the next General 
Court, so that th** jmwxous priucipilly concerned 
might hnvo time and opjiortiiuity to consider what 
was best to h? done. The Court then ajijioiiitcd a 
day of public thanksgiving fur the safe and S|-i-dy 
return of the agents to England, and for the con. 
tinuance of peace, liberty, and tho enjoyment of tin* 
Gospel; also, a month Inter, a day of fasting and 
humiliation, “ on account of the nlllictivo ami low 
estato of tho cause nnd ]>eoplc of Cod universally, 
with tho prevailing (tower of Antichrist over the 
reformed churches beyond tho sens," ns well ns 
"some public rebukes of God " among themselves. 
Rut, though inclined to tcni|iori>«e, tho MiumuIiii- 
setts aut lion ties asserted their inde|>emlciicc in 
various ways. The law for Hogging Quakers, 
which hail for a time Itcen *ti*|>oiided in COlisctpicncc 
of the King’s recommendation to that effect, was 
revived, with a few modilicationx; though this may 
perhaps have been regaided as a fiillilmcut of 


Charles’s Inter suggestions with reference In (Imre 
frantic entlm-dast*. A eeuanrship of tie* printing 
press was for a short time established ; and :• 
Captain I’-ns •dun, recently eom« from Kiiglnud, v.in 
punished fur insolent ami e-»nl« inp:iiniis isiiiduel 
towards the General Court. Tin* next meeting of 
the Court was in May, ICJii.’l, after lie* animal 
elections. A lung debate (iniI; plae.- ||. to wlufi 
was necess:i ry to I nr with ivf-reucc in the 

Royal letter. A committee was i!p|Hiiii(ed to draw 
up nit answer, which was to In- presented at tie 1 
next session ; and permission was given to th** 
Elders, the freemen, and the iuliabil'Oits generally, 
to send in tlieir opinions on tie- mailer., at i**ue. 

The American jioliey of t 'liarh-x 11. was tiiignlul'lv 
capricious. Ju koiih* i. sj.i-.-l I it was lil..- 1 -al ; in 
some resjiect•: it was reek!••**. lamb were given 
nway like eoin ; whole piviviliees were gmnl t t| ,*r, |f 
they were small e.tate*. c..n-id. rable | N .i lions of 
Virginia weiv Usluviil mi ms-ly is.uriier..; largo 
regions in tin-north were made over to lla* hike 
of York, who also vs.-ived the country from 
Conmvticnt river to Delaware Ikiv. though e 
]Million of it had l**en secured l.y chart”!’ !•• 
Winlhr>ip, ami another |ioiiioii In-longed to tie- 
Dutch. Th.' proprietary rights to New llampdiire 
and Maine were revived for tie* Lcmlil of the hnl.e 
of Mouiuoiilh. Aea.lie Was restored to the Fivin li. 
while I’riliee Rli|iert and his friends were nggr.ili- 
diwl with a mom.jH.lv „f i|„. vast imi | 

territories of JImlsoii’s Ray. Thu*. sou.. t!... 

worst precedents of preceding reigns w.-iv revived ; 
yet the wvenil colonies, now jn.|.ii|,.m S ami wealthy, 
continued their career of vigor.-us life with but 
dighl dniwlmek*. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

- M^WU- 

Eliot-Sir Thomas T«u,.lc, an,I hi, effort, at Lmiou £ ^M-Jv*** of .. Trcntbc h; 

of Four Commissioner, for inquiring into U.c Comliliun of the \W 7?. C ** nu ‘ r, « 

in America-state Pa|*r on the Object of tln-ir An^iotnJl A , > ,b , D '. dw'Hj.-Arrival of the Commissioner 

«• the Governor of Ma^h^lTn^^^ I* ' W . .»"*"«* 

the Character an.l Design of the Intervention -F«[k- Position \ * . 0> ' -Antagonistic View, n, t. 

-Petition of the General Court of HasmdrascU* to Charles U “ a * 1 Em ’™ the Policy of the Ivin. 


I* the early part 0 f the year 1GG4. the potion 
towards one another of Massachusetts and England 
was that of mutual distrust—of tho desire to take 


some hostile action, combined with a fvelin* 0 f 
perplexity ns to what would be ml visible or mf«» 
Massachusetts would fain liave thrown off the yoke 
of the old countly altogether; but she feared tho 
I^vrer of the restored Stuarts, with the nation 
at their back. England would gladly have put an 
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cml to all republican experiments in America. lind 
.sin* not lieen filled with a v:iguo, anil doubtless 
salutary, iliv-.ul of armed resistance from ono cml of 
tin* colony to tin* other. It may at first sight seem 
absurd to talk of so young a settlement resisting the 
country which sent it forth; hut the powerof Massa¬ 
chusetts alone—ami in such a contest she would 
prolmhly have had the alliance of some of the other 
New England States—was far from inconsiderable. 
The imputation is thought to have amounted at 
that time to uliout 25,000. Of these, many must 
have been of native birth, for the colony had now 
been in existence nearly fivc-uud-thirty years; uiul. 


[1GG4. 

were similar to those of Oliver Cromwell's fighting 
men ; ami it is certain that, in the event of a 
collision, they would have shown equally goo<l 
qualities in the field. It is true that they were 
rather a militia than a regular army ; but England 
itself had very few professional soldiers at that 
•late. Charles II. maintained about f»,000 regular 
troops to serve ns body-guards, and to do duty iu 
the garrisons which wore then i>ennanently esta¬ 
blished in England ; but even this was looked upon 
as an innovation. For any foreign war he must 
have deluded on hasty levies, which would have 
been mainly recruited from classes where the repub- 




UX SSACnCSCTTS COIMAOK. 


although the descendants of the emigrants were them¬ 
selves called English (the term ••American” being for 
some generations applied exclusively to the Indians), 
they had a very marked feeling of local patriotism. 
This feeling, indeed, was strongly developed even 
among those who came from the old country; and 
nothing was more likely to call it forth to the 
utmost than any inconsiderate opi«osition. As all 
males of the age for military service (which was 
from sixteen to sixty) were required to be provided 
with anus and a certain quantity of ammunition, 
and to understand at least the rudiments of warfare, 
a fuir-siz-d army must at that time l.ave existed on 
the soil of Massachusetts. The infantry consisted 
of musketeers and pikemcn ; the mounted troops 
were derived entirely from the propertied classes. 
These soldiers were well protected, after the fashion 
of the time, by steel corselets, buff leather jerkins, 
or quilted coats. Their character and organisation 


lienn feeling of Cromwell's days was still dormant. 
The danger of openly attacking Massachusetts was 
therefore too great to l>c lightly risked. The mili¬ 
tary power of that colony was in truth not con¬ 
temptible, and rumouis which found then- way 
to England represented it as -Much greater than 1 


1Y Wilis. 

n many respects the conduct of Massachusetts 
such ns to offend the mother country- 
imptions of independence were continue!; and 
n while tlie two commissioners, Ilindstreet » 
-ton, were in England, a proceeding waa *«- 
led which was very likely to P-J-- "> 

iture was injudicious. It must 

ever, that the colony was m a d.fficidty in 
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iv>|*ect. TliO i.rly selth-rs taken over with 
them a «vitaiti amount «*f English coin ; but a con- 
Miloi'.il'lo |..»i-ti«*n «.f this »k>u mail.* its way Kick to 
the old «onntiy in piyincut for supplies. Com- 
lilO(5ili« * >u i.* nlt| *tioni tlu* natives l»v means 
ot ban. r: ami in a little while the emigrant* fouml 
a s »rt ol available circulatin'.; im'diuni in what the 
Imli.iu* call or moj —a collec¬ 

tion of cylindrical pieces of the sh'-lK of testaceous 
lishes, a i|uart-r of an inch Ioiij*. Ie.« than the stem 
of a |*i| <• in thick»c>s, anil strung lengthwise on a 
thr. ad. Each piece was at first estimated bv the 
English at a farthing if white, at a half|>cnuy if 
black or violet : but a Massachusetts law of 1011 
ordered that th so shells should pass current at six 
a pi liny for any sum under ten (found*, in i«avinent 
of debts .subsequently contrncteil. Indian corn, 
beaver-skins, and other produce, were also received 
ns money, at fixed rates; yet the want of a regular 
coinage became every year more pressing. A good 
deal of 8]>anisli silver llowed into New England 
from the \Ve*t Indies, and several counterfeit coins 
thus got into circulation. In 1652, the necessity 
for some legitimate coin igo was so great that the 
General Court of Mu».tchusetts established a mint, 
and ordered John Hull, goldsmith, the newly- 
appointed mini ma t r, to receive bullion, plate, or 
Spanish coin, and convert it into twclvo|« nny. six- 
penuy, and threep nnv pieces. Thi* money, to¬ 
gether with English coin, was declared to be tho 
only legal tender after threo months from the date 
of tho Act. Each piece had the name '* Mmaa- 
ehusetts ” (spelt - 3Iasathu.sets"). with a tree in the 
centre, on one side;on the other, tho inscription 
‘•New England," and the date, 1G.*>2. Although 
this coinage continued iu us? for more than thirty 
yearn, and dilfercnt dies were employed at different 
times, the date always remained the same. Tho 
coinage of 1062 was of two|»cnny piece* in silver, 
and the object of producing these pieces was stated 
to be the necessity of answering “ the occasions of the 
country for exchange." It is recorded, in an anec¬ 
dote of rather doubtful authenticity, that Charles 
II., on complaining of the presumption of the 
Massachusetts people iu coining money, was re¬ 
conciled to the fact by being told that the tree 
on the obverse represented the “Royal Oak’ in 
which the Prince had hid himself after the battle of 
Worcester. Whether this be true or not. it would 
seem, from a statement contained in the Massa¬ 
chusetts Archives, that, during the stay of the 
agents in England, some colonial money was ex¬ 
hibited at the Council table, and not objected to. 
Yet the issuing of a fresh coinage at such a time 
was a hazardous step. 


As regards some other matters, the General Court 
showed a dis|M>sitioii to conciliate the home authori¬ 
ties. Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians, published 
in London, in lGo'J, a work entitled “ The Christian 
Commonwealth, or the Civil Policy of the Rising 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ." The dedication is “To 
the Chosen, and Holy, and Faithful, who manage 
the Wars of the Lord against Antichrist in Great 
Britain, and to all the Saints, Faithful Brethren, 
ami Christian People, of the Commonwealth of 
England." A certain suggestion of Fifth Mon¬ 
archy views is apparent in this treatise, where the 
author remarks that the time had come when tho 
Lord was "about to shake all the earth, and threw 
down that great idol of human wisdom in govern¬ 
ments, ami set up Scripture government in the room 
thereof." When news arrived iu Massachusetts 
of Verniers Fifth Monarchy insurrection at the 
commencement of 1GG1, less than a year after 
Charles’s ncce-sion to the throne, it was thought 
odvisiblc to take some action against Eliot’s book, 
which, though published in London, had been 
written in New England. The authorities of 
Massachusetts were as little inclined to Fifth Mon¬ 
archism, or to anything which savoured of it, as 
the King of England himself; for such views struck 
at the jurisdiction of Magistrates equally with that 
of regal governors. Here, then, the Magistrates 
had a good opportunity of obliging Charles, and at 
the same time of sup|>ortiiig their own power by 
rebuking one who seemed by implication to call it 
in question. They accordingly took notice of the 
work, and found it to be full of seditious principles, 
and of ideas tending to discredit all established 
governments iu the Christian world, csjicrinlly that 
of England. Before the meeting of tho next Court, 
to Which all proceedings were defend, Eliot had 
made a recantation. The treatise liad been written 
some years, and, iq»on ro-perusing it, the author 
found, or professed to find, that lie had “ too mam- 
fcstly " scandalised the government of England by 
King. Lords, and Commons, which he now admitted 
to be “ not only a lawful, hut an eminent, form ot 
government." The Court thereupon ordered that 
the acknowledgment should be recorded, and tno 
book be totally suppressed. Eliot was just about 
to publish a translation of the Bible into the nd.an 
ton"iic. This work was to be dedicated to tho 

King, and commended to the favour of English 
divines; so that the author had von- l^.adar 
reasons for desiring to remove any cause of olh nee 
in the high circles of the mother country. Some 
other books, of a character deemed l»c^tx>dox ^ c 
also suppressed about the same time; for the > 
of Massachusetts were not of Miltons opinion, that 
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we might almost as well kill a man as kill a 
book.* 

Wltilc matters were still in suspense between 
Now Engluml and the court, Massachusetts had an 
efficient friend at London in the person of Sir 
Thomas Temple, on whom Cromwell had bestowed 
a large partof Nova Scotia after the conquest of that 
territory in 1654, and who was now in England 
looking after his colonial interests. Temple had 
done his host to ingratiate himself with the King 
by cxliibiting great solicitude, when in New 
England in August, 1661, an to the arrest of tin- 
fugitive regicides, Whalley ami Gofie, for wliosc 
capture lie associated himself in a secret design with 
two other gentlemen. -After this display of olli- 
ciousuess, the motive of which could only have 
been selfish, Temple was greatly surprised and dis¬ 
appointed, on arriving in England curly in 1662, 
to find himself received very coldly. Represen¬ 
tations had been made in Loudon to the discredit 
both of him and of the colony of Massachusetts. 
Ho was at first so overcome by despair at this, that, 
ns he relates in n letter preserved in tin* Masvn- 
chusctts Archives, lie liognn to think of ending his 
days in an obscure cottage. Afterwards, however, 
ho did wluxt was much wiser: he made a personal 
np|>eal to the Earl of Manchester, and thus obtained 
an audience of the King. By his Majesty he was 
well received. Ho used his utmost skill and 
eloquence to set forth the happy and flourishing 
condition in which Massachusetts then was. So 
excellent was the progress he seemed to make, that 
ho ho|>ed very shortly to get the former charter re- 
uewed, and confidently reckoned on having settled 
everything satisfactorily by the time any other 
agent arrived. He found the King, the Chancellor 
(Lord Clarendon), ami all the great Lords, zealous 
for tho welfare of New England. The Chancellor, 
he reported to the authorities at Boston, coni- 
mnndcd him to assure them of his love and friend- 
ship to the couutry, and to say that neither in then- 
privileges, their charter government, nor their 
church discipline should they receive any preju¬ 
dice. Ho added that the King, in sending a messngo 
about the Quakers, in Septemlicr. 1661 , .li<| not 
intend that thoso troublesome enthusiasts should 
not be punished, but only that they should not be 
put to death. There is no ground for supiwsing 
that either Charles or his Lord Chancellor had any 
des.gn of deceiving Temple; but it is certain that 
the l^ter took too sanguine a view of the situation. 
Ou t!,, loth of April, 1663, 1,L, Majesty in Council 
declared that ho would preserve the charter of 


Arcopagitica. 


New England, but that he intended to despatch 
Commissioner* tin-re, to inquire how those instru¬ 
ment* had Ims-ii olwcrvcd by the colonists, and to 
reconcile existing difference*. 

It was some lime In-fore aetion was taken on 
this resolve. The King was desirous of moving 
cautiously; but in May. 1661, tin- General f.'ourt 
of MawachiixoUti rcceiv.d intelligence that certain 
Royal slii|H were on their v.ay to New England, 
carrying in tlu-m tin- long*e\|iei.-t«d < 'ominissionei-.i. 
The Court, accordingly. ordered that the Captain 
of the Castle (a foriilication in front of Boston 
towards the sea) should, oil lie- first sight and 
knowledge of their nppr. -a«li, speedily notify tho 
fact to the Governor and Deputy-Governor. Two 
other captains weru to goon board tie- ship-, mid, 
having given expression to the respectful greeting* 
of the Court, w.-re to make nmiiigenienfs (Imt 
the und.-r-oflh er* and soldi, rs, on lauding to refresh 
themselves, should a( Ho time exceed a convenient 
nunilwr, should leave their arms Miiud, and should 
la- careful of giving o I fence to the people and laws 
of the place. Ill ibis order, the colonists N|Mike of 
themselves ns ” his Majesty's good subjects:" yet 
tI mj pod«ion assume* I Wus one of almost compl-t- 
inde|K-mlejice. A day of humiliation and prayer 
won commanded. The tniiiebaiids in and near 
Boston were called out ; and the (intent of the 
colony, together with its duplicate, wits entrusted 
for safe custody to the Lienfenant-Govenior, 
Major-General Ix*vcratt. and two Deputies, who 
wciv to k.-ep its place of dejiosit a secn-t. Ratln r 
mor.* than two mouths still elapsed Is-folV the 
Royal slii|>s up| H -ar<d in sight. It was on tho 
evening of the 23rd of July, 1661. that the O in'tout, 
carrying thirty-six guns, and the /Y/o*. carrying 
thirty, cnst anchor off Luig Wharf, Boston. Tlu-y 
had sailed from England ten weeks before, in 
coni|mny with two otliera of less size, from which 
they laid parted a week or two earlier, during laid 
weather. The licet altogether had on Itonrd tlirco 
or four Imndnd troops, together with four Com¬ 
missioners—Colonel Bi< hard Nichols, Sir Rolx-rt 
Carr, Colonel George Cartwright, and Mr. Samuel 
Maverick. 

The instructions given to these Commissioners 
were in general accord with .ertaiu suggestions 
on the mode of dealing with (lie New England 
colonics contained in a long memoir in the English 
State Paper Office. The author of this document 
(whether Lor.I Clarendon or another) recommends 
that the agents to be sent should proceed at first 
with caution and insinuation. Afterwards his 
Majesty coidd bo guided by new considerations, 
and might issue fresh instructions based on tho 
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greater .1 mouul of knowledge obtained. “ It may 
Ih‘ pi .‘-i.med," continues tin* writer, "that they 
[tin* New Eng! • ud colonmsj will harden in their 
constitution, and “row on nearer to a cuiiiiiion- 
wcalth. towards which they are nlivnily well-nigh 
ripened. if. out of present Underlies. the attempt 
•shall he neglected or deferred. whilst this ami that 
Government a tv at present nmler such ami so many 
ciiviinistauces that look ami promise fairly towards 
the effecting what is aimed at. If we consider 
present |H*aee. present concurrence of intcntces, pre¬ 
sent inclinations in the oppivsM*d there, the present 
settlements in relation to the trades of the plan¬ 
tations, mid no present oKstmlc. which is like to 
he more favourable hereafter. or that scarce any 
future accident or state of all'drs cun in any pro¬ 
bability lender the reduction of that doubtful 
people more feasible then at this )H>int of time 
they may Ik* found to U* by the easy methods 
here pro) awed (which, Iwing rather iikmiis of in¬ 
sinuation than of force, cannot put his Majesty’* 
interests there into a much weaker condition than 
they are at pres ent, should they fail of th ir effect), 
surely the attempt is prudent, seasonable, and 
necessary, and the succev* will Ik* of so manifold 
advantage to his Majesty and his dominions, that 
they seem worthy of present pursuit." 

The first of the four Commissioner*. Colonel 
Richard Nichols, had fought on the side of Chnrle* I. 
during the civil war. when he was a youth not out 
of his teens. After the utter ruin of the Stuart*. 
h«* had served in the wars of the Fronde under 
Marshal Turenne, and subsequently under the 
Prince de Comic. In these warlike exploit* In* 
was associated with the Duke of YcA-k. afterwards 
James II. ; and he was now not only to act as one 
of the Commissioners for inquiring into New 
England affairs, but to administer the Duke’s 
newly-created province in the vicinity of Delaware 
Bay. He was an honourable man, though a cour¬ 
tier, and his position as Commissioner was objec¬ 
tionable only on the ground that lie had interests 
antagonistic to those of the plantations whose future 
lie was to help in determining. Sir Hubert < urr 
was a Northumberland knight, whose character docs 
not stand very high. Cartwright was suspected m 
Boston to be a Papist; and Maverick had l«*n 
already associated with New England, but in wav* 
which brought him into collision with the autho¬ 
rities there. He was one of that body of malcontent 
Presbyterians who in 1G4C threatened to appeal to 
England against the General Court of Massachu¬ 
setts, if their grievance* were not redressed. AY lien 
in London at the time of the Restoration, he seems 
to have interested himself to obtain a General 


Governor for Now England; and it was doubtless 
the known character of his opinions which recom- 
meiidcd him (o the j»ost lie now tilled. But this very 
fact disqualified him from acting fairly, or at least 
laid him 0 |>cn to a reasonable suspicion of being 
unduly swayed by |X‘rsonal feeling. He had been 
tiued and imprisoned, and otherwise harshly dealt 
with, by the colonial authorities ; and it was not in 
human nature that he should bring to his present 
task a jicrtVctly judicial mind. Lord Clarendon 
himself feared that he would act with too much 
heat and animosity. He wrote to him, on March 
5th, lCtifi. several months after his arrival with the 
other Commissioners at Boston:—“If you should 
revenge any old discourtesies at the King’s charge, 
and. as his Commissioner, should do anything upon 
the memory of pint injuries, the King would take 
it very ill. and do himself justice accordingly." 
Nothing could Ik* fairer or more honourable than 
this; but it would have been better had the possi¬ 
bility lieen recognised a little earlier. A Mr. 
Curwcn. of Salem, who was in London in 1GG3 or 
1 GO4. wrote home that Maverick had publicly de¬ 
nounce! the New Englanders as rebels, and had 
boasted of having told the Council so. 

The vessels which arrived at Boston on the 23rd 
of July had Nichols and Cartwright on board. 
Three days earlier. Maverick and Carr had landed 
at Portsmouth, on the Piscutaqua. from the other 
two vessels, the Martin and the William and 
Nicholas Maverick at once assumed a very dicta¬ 
torial manner; wrote to Boston, suggesting that 
the Governor and Council should bo warned how 
they dealt with matters that were out of their 
bounds; and menaced a constable of Portsmouth 
while he was in the execution of his office. Nichols 
ami Cartwright proceeded with greater consideration. 
They had a conference with the Magistrates on the 
third tlay after their disembarkation, and presented 
to them a letter addressed to the Governor by the 
King, bis commission to themselves, and a portion 
of their instructions. In the letter from the King, 
which l*ore date April 23rd, 10G4, his Majesty do. 
dural that he desired to obtain such information ns 
might guide him in his endeavours to advance the 
well-being of his subjects in New England. Ho 

wished also to cxtinguU. “ '""Tfoand 

jealousies ami malicious colum.no* wind.J 
expression in the statement tl.ut 1,.. •••“ 
those parts did not submit to Ins rule, hut regard 
themselves as indecent He life*- 
,o reconcile such difference* as ex.sted upon <Pg 
tions of boundary between the “jeml « lc T£ 
The Commissioners were to assure the n “ j' , 
of his Majesty's protection, and to overthrow 
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usurped authority of the Dutch. They were, more¬ 
over, to confer with the colonial authorities of 
Massachusetts on the matter of his Majesty's former 
letter (that scntl»v Bmdford.nnd Norton), ami their 
reply to the same, which, the King observed, had 
not answered his expectations, nor the professions 
roude by the messengers. The Royal missive, it 
was added, was to be forthwith communicated to 
the Council, and, within twenty days, to a General 
Assembly. 

The Commission, which was dated April 25th, 
gave authority to the four i**reoiis named therein 
to visit the New England colonics, with a view to 
hearing, receiving, examining, and determining, 
complaints ami appeals in civil, criminal, and mili¬ 
tary matters. They were to proceed in all thing:; 
so as to settle the ponco and security of the country, 
acting according to their discretion, as modified by 
such communications as they might receive from 
time to time. The Instructions were contained in 
two distinct documents. One of these was to be 
considered public, and to be communicated to the 
Magistrates; the other was private. It seems pro¬ 
bable, however, that the Massachusetts authorities 
were surreptitiously made acquainted with the con- 
tents of the latter as well as of the former, ami that 
they were even in possession of a copy beforo the 
original left London.* The open Instructions 
directed tho Commissioners to define tho lines of 
boundary of tho several chartered jurisdictions, sub¬ 
ject to the approval of the King. They were to 
give redrew to any native princes who luid been 
injured. They were to report on the progress of 
education, and of the conversion of the Indians. 
Accusations against persons in power were to bo 
treated with caution and leniency; but, in any case 
that was well proved, the Commissioners were to 
proceed according to the rule? of justice, without 
respect to persons. His Majesty's representatives 
were to urge on tho colonial authorities a com¬ 
pliance with the King's requisitions made in 1662. 
They were also to inquire whether any persons 
attainted for high treason were then within the 
colony, or had at any time l«en entertained there, 
and were to apprehend such arsons if they could 
be discovered. Care was to bo taken that the Act 
of Navigation should be punctually observed ; and 
a report of the constitution of the local government 
in church and state, of the military foree, of tho 
walled and fortified places, and of other matters of 
° , was to bo sent to tho Government at home. 

In the private Instructions, tho Commissioner were 


informed that the main end and drift of th**ir em¬ 
ployment was to inform themselves, and uitimnb ly 
the King and his Government, of the Into ami 
whole state of the New England colonies; to in¬ 
sinuate themselves, by a hind and dextrous carriage, 
into the good opinion of the princip.il p-rsons there; 
to ol«servc the humour and interest both of thou; in 
power, and of the jn-ople generally; and to create 
in the colonists a desire i„ n-in-w their charters, 
with an eye to the introducing «.f various altera¬ 
tions. These charters were t > Ik- examined by the 
Commissioners, who were ti a-certain in what 
respects they had been disregard'd. Some annual 
tribute of the producUof tie-country, for the |J«.yal 
revenue, was to lie required ; and two other point; 
of a delicate character were t > I,oapproached as tin* 
agents best could, though they were of mi dillicult a 
nature that the King's Minister* c«nfe I they 
could not give any particular directions as (o lew 
the desired result was to be brought alniiit, but 
were compelled to have it to the skill of the a -o- 
ciatcd emissaries. The limt of these was that tic* 
King should have tho nomination of tin* Governor, 
or nt least the approbation of him win n clio-cn h\ 

the colonists. The second was that ... 

should be put under an olUcer iioininat -d or recom¬ 
mended by his Majesty; and a strong dc.div \va; 
expressed Vital tho |>cople might be so wrought ii|h>h 
at the General Assembly as to choose Colonel 
Nichols for their Governor, and Colonel Cartwright 
for their Major-General. 

It is easy to iindcratnnd that these designs were 
very distasteful to the i-ulcm of Massiel.ns-tt 
They had so long regarded tho plantation n< an 
independent State, mid, owing to the tioubh-i of the 
parent country, had been so completely left in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of that idea, that to have 
it suddenly called in question was mollifying to 
their pride. In addition to this feeling, in itself 
not unnatural, they may wry reasonably have 
feared that some invasion of their liberties, either 
political or religious, or |ierh:qis both, was con¬ 
templated by the restored monarchy of England. 
The founders of those little commonwealths of 
northern America had fled thither from itcrsocution 
under the two first Stuarts cf the United Kingdom; 
and it was difficult to regard the existing monarch 

°J I,C, ‘ t,um "Mtagonistic v> principles which tho 
Puritans had suffered imprisonment and exile to 
maintain. At the same time, it is impossible to 
-lony tbnt C1,aH« II. I.a l very s, ro „~ .. rolm(Is of 
nght for the course ho woa now taking. Tho 
Government of Massachusetts, in as far as it 
affected indq-endence, was an usurpation. It 
existed on territory which was undoubtedly part 
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4*1 tiu* dominion 4*1 England. It had Uvn formed 
untlor :: rliailt't “i-.int^l l»y tlr* King of England. 
Tin* colonists, beyond all «|.lotion. owed allegiance 
to tlic English sovereign . I*nt that allegiance they 
had for some years practically denied. ami now 
only confessed in terms, while acting in a very 
ilitleiviit sense. The charter had Uvn ivj*eateilly 


was impossible that England, now that her internal 
affairs were again settled, could suffer any longer 
the denial of her sovereignty over her own posses¬ 
sions. Charles II., it must be confessed, showed 
himself on several occasions not very solicitous 
for the national honour; but he would have been 
a traitor of the dee|>cst dye had he permitted the 



cn.ir.Lts n. 


violr.ted, and often in ways involving substantial 
injustice to many persons. Dissensions bad no¬ 
toriously existed for a long time among the several 
colonies; and it was better that these should be 
composed by some one outside the circle of dispute 
than be left to the arbitrary and self-interested 
decision of the strongest plantation- in other 
words, of Massachusetts. The assumption of that 
Government, that its sentences were to be without 
appeal, was a monstrous pretence, compatible u.tn 
nothing but absolute dominion, and assc* 
for the maintenance of a tyrannical pow. 


vigorous an,I expanding colonies ofNew 
to be lost to the Empire for want of a definite 

^cverthdL, objection must be made to some 
featmts of the scheme which he proposed to cany 
out The determination to enforce the Nnvign 
Ac. wax likely .o 1* exceedingly «"P°H 
,l„.t measure involved great hanU«l>“T 
i lists. Even as originally passed by o Co ^ 
wealth it was sufficiently stringent, * J 
bcing to'confine, or very nearly confine, 
ing uude of commodities to English vesseb 
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monopoly which necessarily resulted, wherever en¬ 
forced, in the enhanced price of all iinpoi tat ions. 
But the operation of the Act was made still more 
severe after the accession of Charles II., when the 
import trade of the plantations was restricted to 
a direct commerce with England, even in the pro¬ 
ducts of foreign countries, with few exceptions. 
Cromwell had suspended the Act as regarded 
the New England colonies; hut it was now to 
lie put in active o|toration. The King’s desire 


the monarch, and thus guarantees the substantial 
unity of the Empire, is not likely to prove any 
serious detriment to colonial lilierty, while it may 
prevent those collisions of antagonistic interests 
which might otherwise occur. To refer to the 
Canadian. Australian, and other colonies of Croat 
Britain at the pirsent day, would la: idle when 
considering the conduct of men more than two 
hundred years ago ; hut the settlers of New 
England had la-fore their eves the example of 
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to wring a paltry revenue from the colonists by 
an annual tribute was grasping and injudicious; 
and the suggestion that the militia should he 
placed under an officer of the monarch's own 
choosing, though not necessarily tending to any 
injury, was of a character needlessly to arouse 
colonial jealousies. The wish to retain in his 
own hands the appointment of the Governor, was, 
however, far from unreasonable. No other way 
of maintaining the connection between a aren't 
btato and a colony is so convenient, or so little 
open to objection, as this. Where the colony is 
ruled by a freely-elected House of Burgee. 
T>luch makes the laws and regulates the taxes, the 
slight check imposed by a Governor who represents 
19 


Virginia, where the np|K>iutmcnt of a Governor 
by the Crown left the |*cople in tho enjoyment 
of prosperity and freedom. It is impossible to 
understand the dislike of Massachusetts to the 
preunco * uc b n » official, except on the as¬ 
sumption that the existing lowers shrank from 
any moderating influence between themselves and 
the various religious bodies which they delighted to 
persecute. 

On the 3rtl of August, the General Court assem¬ 
bled at Boston, when, after protesting their alle- 
giancc to the King, and asserting their determina¬ 
tion to adhere to their ,latent, “so dearly obtained, 
and so long enjoyed by undoubted right in the sight 
of God and men.” they an order calling for 
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If the limits of the existing connection of Massa¬ 
chusetts with England were defined for the colonists 
l»_v the chailer. as Mr. Bancroft asserts, it is clear that 
the connection. whether it were much or little, was 
not voluntary, hut was a matter of allegiance, per- 
pctuaiing under new conditions the old allegiance 
of English subjects t«» the English monarch.* It 
may |>eiha|>s Ik* a «|uestion whether the charter still 
existed. The proceedings in the Court of King's 
lleucli in consequent on the 'writ of quo 

ir.imm/o, were sup|H>scd nt the time to have re¬ 
sulted in the forfeiture of the pito-nt; hut that 
instrument ap|H*ar to have liccn implicitly revived, 
ns Winthrop points out, hy the order, issued 
some year later, declaring that the Massachusetts 
jK'ople should enjoy all the lilwrties therein granted. 
Certainly, the letters and other oAiciul documents 
of Charles II. recognised its existence; but the 
question of allegiance remained the same, whether, 
ns a strict matter of law, the charter twisted or not. 
On the one hand, there was nothing in the docu¬ 
ment which relieved the colonists from their duty 
as English subjects; on the other, the extinction of 
the charter, supposing it to£*r extinct, left the King's 
power over his subjects exactly where it was. unless, 
indeed, it rendered that jiower still greater by the 
abolition of colonial privileges. Moreover, the 
colonists were in a bad |>ositioii to take the charter 
as their standard of legality ; for they had violates! 
it so frequently for their own pui-|K>M‘S that they 
were not entitled to quote its terms as a provision 
against the designs of others. Finally, there was 
nothing to prove an intention on the jsirt of the 
King to destroy or alsitc the liberties of the settlor, 
excepting the false and fatal liberty of tyrannising 
over others. 

• In nn earlier |wrt of lii* History (chapter 9). Mr. Bancroft 
sny* of the charter "The Instrument confer* on the colonbts 
the ri’^ht*of Kn^lUli subject*; it <loti not confer on thru nem 
amt yro'h r vijht*. On the contrary, they are strictly forbidden 
to make laws or ordinances repugnant to the Laws ami statutes 
of the realm of England." Nothing can he more tme or more 
convincing. Further on. the same writer observes"The 
charter on which the freemen of Massachusetts succeeded in 
erecting a system of independent rcprv»-nb»tire liberty, did nut 
secure to them a single privilege of self-government; hut left 
them, as the Virginians had been left, without one valuable 
franchise, at the mercy of a con*or..:ion within the realm. 
This was so evident that some of those who had already 
emigrated clnmonvvl that they were become slaves." Even 
the transfer of the governing body to Massachusetts conferred, 
in the opinion of Mr. Bancroft, "no new franchises or 
power on the emigrants, unless they were already members of 
the Company." These admissions do not hannoo«*e with the 
later argument of the American historian. The fact i*. that 
the creation of a folicics.! state, distinct from the legulativc 
power of the Coni|iany, was one of many violation* of the 
charter, and therefore could not be pleaded as a matter of 
right against the King. 


[IGuy. 

When it is argued that the Massachusetts people 
were willing to retain some connection with Englaud, 
and for this reason confessed their allegiance to 
Charles II., it is clear that they could not in the 
same breath maintain that their allegiance had 
censed, and that a perfectly independent govern¬ 
ment had been established. It must also he recol¬ 
lected that this acknowledgment of subjection to 
the English State had boeu made only after tho 
accession of Charles II., when it was feared that 
measures would be taken for enforcing loyalty. In 
the reign of the first Charles, the oath of allegiance 
had been deliberately, and even ostentatiously, 
omitted. Even during the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, when a jiarty favourable to the Puritan 
settlers was in j*ower, the authority of the mother 
country had been recognised scarcely more than 
that of the King of Sjwin or the Grand Signior. 
Nothing can be more certain than that the colony 
of Massachusetts desired to be entirely indej wildcat, 
in name and in fact; that for a time it really was 
so; and that it would never have admitted the 
slightest or most nominal de)K*ndence, but for fear 
of consequence* which it was not strong enough to 
resist. The conduct of Charles II. was therefore 
justifiable. It may have been prompted by selfish 
motives—by love of dominion, or dread of repub¬ 
lican example; but it took a form to which, 
in the main, no objection can fairly bo urged, and 
it o|>cncd the possibility of really greater freedom 
to the colonists—of a freedom not narrowed hy sec¬ 
tarian jealousy, nor embittered hy tho memory of 
old feuds. It was indeed the beginning of a now 
day for those remote settlements, but one not neces¬ 
sarily ovcndiadowed by evil or by serious loss. 

Opinion in Massachusetts was considerably divided 
ns to the jiolicy of resisting tho Royal Commis¬ 
sioner. A party of privilege and a party of pre¬ 
rogative arose in the settlement; but it must l>o 
admitted that the former counted far more adherents 
than the latter. Any one who appeared to pay 
court to the Commissioner became very generally 
unpopular. The agents of the King were regarded 
with suspicion and dislike; the rulers of the colony 
were greeted with every evidence of popular re¬ 
liance. A majority in favour of the Govcninici.t 
was obtained in the elections during the spring of 
1GG.3 ; yet the colonists' cause did not make any 
material progress. Letter to influential friends of 
the plantation were sent to England; hut they 
brought little comfort. Robert Boyle, one of these 
friends observed that, although the Commissioners 
were not accused of one harmful thing, even m 
private letters from Massachusetts, they were made 
the subjects of complaint. It was to the very fact 
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of their official existence in the colony that the 
leaders of colonial opinion demurred. But the 
Kind's right to semi them there could only he 
questioned by denying to the monarch all practical 
control over the plantation; mid this denial was 
not likely to be supported by many politicians in 
the old country. 

The Commissioners at first acted, as a l«dy # 
with scrupulous care to avoid giving offence, 
though some members wore individually truculent. 
They refused to support a claim advanced by the 
Duke of Hamilton, who demanded a large tract oi 
land in the (lossession of Connecticut. In other 
respects they showed considerable favour to that 
settlement, and so won upon the good feeling oi 
the people that they soon found in them, ns they 
pointed out in their reports to Charles, a favourable 
contrast to the disobedient community of Massa¬ 
chusetts. With the latter colony, the Royal agents 
quickly came into collision. In the absence of 
Nichols, who was engaged in other affairs, Carr, 
Cartwright, and Maverick told the Magistrates, in 
February, 1005, that they wished an order to I*? 
issued for assembling all the inhabitants on the day 
of the elections, to the end that they might 1«o in¬ 
formed of his Majesty’s grace and favour. The 
Magistrates declined to issue any such order, ns 
being unreasonable, which it certainly was; where* 
upon, Colonel Cartwright, in a burst of ill-t>-m|«-r, 
exclaimed that he who would not attend to the 
request was a traitor. Maverick was even more 
offensive than Cartwright. The Massachusetts 
Archives contain an affidavit of Captain James 
Oliver and his wife, in which they aver that this 
gentleman on one occasion denounced the colonists 
as rebels and traitor.* for coining money and print¬ 
ing, and added that they (the Commissioners) wore 
the poi-sons to l»o obeyed. Maverick was a bully, 
with personal grievances to revenge; but his bod 
manners did not materially affect the general courac 
of Affairs. 


About this time, Massachusetts lost the counsel 
and guidance of one of her very oldest and mo.<t con 
spicuous public servants. John Endicott died on th- 
15th of March, 1605, at the age of seventy-seven 
His life was coeval with the whole history of th. 
plantation ; for ho was one of the original mteutec 
to whom the ghrnt of lands had been made l.y «l„ 
Conned for New England in 1028. nnd he was i. 
command of the little hand of emigrants who wen. 
over m the same year, and, in conjunction will 
Roger Conant and his three companions, laid tin 

Mloww°* r , C0 '°" y H ° «“> Mend an, 
fellow-worker of the great spirits now departod- 

the heroes of New England's dawning life. He hoe 
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|motel safely through the famine and pr.-*rih n«- of 
the terrible early days at Salem ; nnd lie had Imu iu: 
nu iiu|Kirtuut )«art in all the event* which l.a.l 
stanqx-d on Massachusetts its most distinctive 
character. He lived to we the seUleiiK'iil. become 
|«WNpensiH and |H>werfnl; Is* I i vet I also t.i hi* the 
beginning of changes of which it was then iui|tos- 
siblcto fun-cast the issue, but which must necessarily 
have tilled him with apprehension. 11«• vva.-i u mall 
of many excellent qualities; but tolerance was Hot 
one of tls'iu. No oiiu ditl more than lie to procure 
the expulsion of the KpiM-opuli.iiis who >etl|ed at 
Salem in 162U. Tin* cutting out of the red cross 
from the haulier of St. tleorge was the work of his 
hands ; and the Quakers felt th- hit term of his 
|s*is<viitioii when otls-rs were inclined f•» lake it 
more lenient cmirae. I'aimticisiii wm (In- mo%L 
Stronglv-«le»ehi|te.| quality of his nature; but lie 
Was holiest, able, coii im-.m in-, and, as far as hi.* 
Idgolry would i—rmit him. iN'ii-voleni. Charles 11. 
did not like him; but lb- di-approbation of that 
liNNiarvh will do little harm to the |>iivt]iiimomk 
rejntte of any one. A few weeks U-fniv the dentil 
of the veteran, tin. King. *|»'ul;ing through the |n-ii 
of Secretary Morrice, cxpivwd his Mispieioii that 
Endicott was not a |ieiw»n well affected to his per¬ 
son or his government, lie eve’ll went mi far ic; to 
intimate to the four CviiiiiiisMiunera that lie would 
take it very well if. at the next election, any oilier 
1 -iNon of good reputation were eh* wen tioveruor in 
his place. It was so—hut at the orler of Provi¬ 
dence, not of Charles. 

Shortly after tli-ir pro|»otnl that all the |N>op|e of 
Massachusetts should U’suilllliom-d to l*»sto|| to heal' 
the words of the King, tl IC KoVal t '■UlllllissiolM'I’S l|e- 
l«art*sl for the Plymouth jurisdiction, where they 
presented a letter from Charles, similar in its general 
effect to that which had lieon addi'--»c.| to Mascc 
chusett*. In this letter the monarch said he had 
instructed his Commissioner* to give him a full and 
{•articular account of the present state and condition 
of the colony, and how tlieRNine might Iw advanced 
and improve*I hy any further acta of gram and 
favour. His Majesty desired the colonists to 
know that he took them under his immediate 
| noted ion, and would no more sutler them to lx* 
oppressed or injured by any foreign Power or ill 
neighbour than lie would permit his other subjects 
to be so injured or oppressed. “And as,”'the 
letter continued, “our guv nnd protection will 
(wc doubt not) be sufficient, with Cod’s blessing, 
to defend you from foreign force, so our care and 
circumspection is no less, that you may live in 
pcaco among yourselves, and with those our other 
subjects who have planted themselves in your 
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nrighbour colonics. with that justice, affection, and 
brother Iv love, which l-ccoiu«*.s Milijtvls horn muler 
lIn* suin' Prince. and in the suiw country, and 
of the simc faith and h-po in the ineivius of our 
I-• I •!esus Christ. And to the end there may 
he no eoutentions and dill'civiuvs among you. in 
re««|t»vt of the Imumis ami jurisdictions of your 
several colonies, tint hearing ami iloterinining 
thereof 've have ivftW’l to our Commissioner*. 
:•« the right n|>|N‘arx by clear evidence ami testi¬ 
mony before them, or that they can **ttle it by 
your mutual consent ami agreement; otherwise, 
in ease of difficult ii*. they shall (-resent the same 
to ns, who will determine according to our own 
wisdom and justice.” His Majesty added that 
the Commissioners would intimate his resolve to 
presorte without the least violation all the lilierties 
and privileges, both pcelesiastioal and civil, alrea-ly 
jK)ssosse«l l-y tin* colonists—an assurance which, he 
presumed, would dispose them to exhibit as much 
loyalty and affection to the throne as if they had 
continued in their natural c -untry. 


In presenting this letter, the Commissioners made 
certain proposals, which were—that all householders 
should take the oitli of allegiance; that justice 
should be administer-* I in the King's name; that 
the liliertv of voting for civil and military othcers. 
and of l-eing chosen to such positions. should in 
future not be routined to (-ersons of one fonn of 
religions faith ; that all uienand women of orthodox 
opinions, comi-etent knowledge, and lives not 
scandalous, should Ik* admitted to the Lord's 
Supper, and their children to the rite of baptum; 
and that all laws, ami expressions in laws, dero¬ 
gating from the King's Majesty, should be reeled 
or altered. These suggestions were m accordance 
with the tenor of Charles's missive to Massachusetts, 
written in June, 1662. and conveyed with them to 
America by Bnidstreet and Norton on their return 
from England in the autumn of the same year. 
The Genera) Court of Plymouth assented to the 
proi-omls submitted to them ; adding, with regard 
!o the oath of allegiance, the administration ol 
justice in the King's name, and the gmntn.g of the 
suffrage to penons of varying rel.gio.is belief and 
practice, that such had always l»een their custom , 
and, with respect to laws and expressions dis¬ 
respectful to his Majesty, that they were not aware 
of their existence. The stipulation as to the Lords 
Si.pi.cr au.1 baptism was also conceded, but oni the 
understanding that all persons should continue to 
pay their due proportion of mamtenance to the 
existing ministers until they had one of there own, 
and even then in all places that were capable ,ot 
maintaining tl.o sronhip of God in tiro distinct 


congregations.* Cartwright desired in writing 
that the General Court, when sending in their 
adhesion, should add something to the effect that 
the Articles of Confederation, binding together the 
four chief New England colonies, would not bo 
coin.trued l-y New Plymouth as obliging it to refuse 
his Majesty’s authority, even though any one of the 
other*, or all three, should do so. Thu King, re¬ 
marked Cartwright, had been informed “that that 
union was a wnr-couibination made by the Four 
Colonies w hen they had a design to throw oil’ their 
dc|H*ndcmv on England, and for that purpose." It 
is uncertain whether or not Plymouth did ns she 
was desired with regal'd to the Federation; but 
Charles was so pleased with the ready obedience of 
the authorities in that colony that lie sent them a 
letter of commendation. They Imd, indeed, never 
assumed so directly rebellious a j-osition towards 
the mother country as Massachusetts had done, and 
were now less animated l-y n spirit of sullen resist¬ 
ance. Nevertheless, the General Court, with many 
expressions of thanks and protestations of loyalty, 
declined to accept a charter which was offered on 
condition that the King should bo (-emitted to 
select their Governor from three candidates nomi¬ 


nated by themselves. 

From Plymouth, the Commissioners proceeded to 
the settlements on Norragansett Bay, where of 
course they were well received, as the colonists, in 
their differences with Massachusetts, had always 
paid great court to the authority of the mother 
country. Samuel Gorton and others approached 
the Royal agents with a petition setting forth their 
grievances, and entreating that some satisfaction 
for them might l»c made. The Commissioners, 
knowing that the territory had in 1614 been ceded, 
by Gorton's own act, to the English Crown, replied 
in a way which was perhaps not very satisfactory to 
the i-etitioncw. They commanded that the country 
should thenceforward be called “the King’s Pro¬ 
vince," and that no person, of any colony wliot- 
soever, should presume to exercise any jurisdiction 
there, unless n^-ointed by themselves, the Com- 
missioned The Mag.xln.les of Rhode Island were 
provisionally authorised to administer the luovmco 
until the Royal pleasure should he known. J 
arrangements with Indians, and wrth scarred 
belies of settle.*, who made confl.ct.ng chums o 
..articular territories, were entered mto bat m 
!hi, direction, .as in other*. clt.es 
were of frequent oecnrrence. Roger db 

Parr“ Your Honour will never effect by to 


. such, at least, appears to be the meaning of 
obscure passage. 


a rather 
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n safo and hunting conclusion until you hav* *»•''* 
reduced the Massachusetts to the oliedience of liis 
Majesty ; niul then these npfmrohints, towed at th-ir 
stem, will easily, and not Wow, wind aUut also." 
After }>aying a brief visit to Connecticut (where 
their deinawls were cheerfully eom|ilicd with), 
the Commissioners returned with all s{»i*d to 


iiit-iv.ts to «h- »it»«!•»'-« «>f their power, on all occu- 
moiis whatsoever; and in memorials to the English 
G.»venim<ut they d-taih-l their wrongs and suf¬ 
ferings in the |«Nt. laid claim to the whole Narnu 
gan**-tt country, and craved a rectification of tlr ir 
fruitier toward» N»-.v llymoiith. 

t hi the *2ud of May. 1*W’», the four Commissioners 



Rhode Island, which they had visited but shortly 
before, and from which they received a scarcely, 
qualified submission. Here the agents entertained 
appeals in litigations between private parties, but 
referred the greater number of them to the General 
Court or tho Governor. Several months later, they 
rejiorted to tho King that the rulers of Rhode Island 
and Providence approved, as highly reasonable, the 
Royal demand that appeals should be made to bis 
Majesty’s Commissioners. The General Court of 
Rhode Island, in September, 1666, transmitted an 
address to the sovereign, promising to promote his 


(for Nichols had now rejoined them) arrived a 
second time in Boston, and it liecaiue evident that 
matters were tending to an issue. The Magistrates 
of Massachusetts had recently received from the 
Kings Secretary, Morrice. a letter informing them 
that his Majesty was not pleased with their petition, 
which was thought to contain frivolous nnd ground¬ 
less complaints. In this despatch, reference was 
made to many allegations of injustice committed by 
the Government of the colony upon various persons; 
and the writer concluded “ I can say no more to 
you, but that it is in your own j>owcr to bo very 
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happy, and to enjoy sill that hath been granted to 
you ; but it will Ik* absolutely necessary that you 
|H-iionn aiul pay all that reverence ami obedience 
which is due from subjects to their King, and which 
his Majesty will exact from you." This was the 
manifest forerunner of a storm, and the receipt of 
such a letter must have greatly disheartened the 
colonial authorities for the approaching contest. 
The lirst discussion after the return of the Com¬ 
missioners took place in the Court House, where 
the lloyal agents met the Lieutenant-Governor, 
some Magistrates, and a few Deputies, ami presented 
to them live several writings. Four of these were 
recapitulations of parts of the King's Instructions 
t > his agents ; the lifth was a manifesto of those 
agents, remarking, amongst other things, on the 
unreasonableness of the op|> 0 'itiou they had exj«e- 
ricnccd in that colony. They utterly denied the 
truth of a statement which had liven circulated, to 
the ell'cct that the King had sent them over to raise 
live thousand pounds a-year out of the plantation 
l*>r his Majesty's use; to demand, beside*, twelve- 
1*01100 for every acre of improved lamp, and to 
annul many civil lilicrtics and ecclesiastical privi¬ 
leges. They remarked on the excellent opportunity 
now presented to the colonists for casting to the 
father of lies, from whom it came, the often-repeated 
assertion that the people of Massachusetts regarded 
themselves as independent of the Royal Govern¬ 
ment. And they concluded by explaining the 
principles on which, in his Majesty's opinion, the 
election* of the following day ought to be conducted. 
The elections resulted in the choice of Richard 
Bellingham as Governor, and Francis Willoughby 
as Deputy-Governor. The first of these had been 
a leading man for several years, and had once before 
I icon e lected to the chief j*ost, as far hack as 1G41, 
when his administration had proved very unpopular 
and unsatisfactory. He was now, however, of riper 
years and longer c.\|*eriencc, and no one in the 
colony was hotter acquainted with the course of its 
a (Tails and the nature of its rights. He had »**» 
instrumental in procuring the charter of 1629, and 
was perhaps concerned in drawing it up. M Ulougl.by 
was one of those who had formed the committee 
f.,r framing the i*tition to the King in 1664 ; 
nml both officials were animated l»y a strong 
feeling of local patriotism. On the lirst day of the 
ensuing Court, seventy new freemen were admit ted. 
several of whom were not members of any jmrticnla* 
church. This was a piece of liberality fur which 
the unorthodox members of the community had to 
thank the interposition of the Royal Government. 

The negotiations with the Commissioners were 
resumed on the 4th of May. The members of the 
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General Court were not wanting in abundant ex¬ 
pressions of loyalty ; but the Commissioner's were 
dissatisfied with mere lip-service, and expressed 
themselves displeased With the long neglect of tho 
King's demands scut by Norton and 15nulstreet. 
They communicated otlicr portions of their Instruc¬ 
tions made various suggestions for the future, and 
*|Kike of examining a case upon appeal. A person 
named John Porter, recently imprisoned for mis¬ 
conduct in Massachusetts, had been released on 
giving a bond to quit the jurisdiction. He com¬ 
plained to the three Commissioners, who took up 
his case, and gave directions that he should not bo 
molested while further investigations were being 
made. The Massachusetts authorities were much 
offended at this proceeding, by which, they sub¬ 
mitted, their |*atent, and his Majesty’s authority 
committed to them by that instrument, had l*ccn 
seriously infringed. Hereupon, the Commissioners 
nskrd a conference with a committee of the Court, 
when the gentlemen forming the committee sub¬ 
mitted that the charter gave to tho Governor and 
Coinjiany full and absolute |»ower* of ruling tho 
colony, and enlarged on the “ insufl'crablo burden ” 
that ‘would result from the admission of appeals 
front their judgments. They required to know 
whether, in any trials which the Connnissionois 
proposed to conduct, they meant to cmpaiuiel a jury; 
by what law they would proceed; and whether or 
not they would admit now evidence. The Commis¬ 
sioners replied that there would he no jury; that 
the law would be that of England; and that fresh 
evidence would bo received. 

It is not surprising that the colonists felt 
aggrieved at this. To revise the verdict of a jury, 
iii a criminal cause, by the action of four officials 
appointed by the Crown, and subject to no species 
of popular responsibility, was a great invasion, not 
only of colonial privileges, but of the rights of 
Englishmen, and was a matter totally distinct from 
nnv appeal which might have been made to the 
Commissioners frem alleged acts of oppression by 
the colonial Government itself, having relation to 
questions of jurisdiction, of teiritorial posscmion. or 
of disputed boundary.® The conmn‘toe r£*ed 
against such an abuse of !»««•; hut 
fioaers declined to modify thou- act™, wdtolcasb 
In soma other tc*|«ts. the General ™ 

with tint demands mode Iff the Royal agen«. 

inference from the context. 
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and educational condition of the colony; and, as 
regarded transactions with the natives, referred the 
Commissioners to the official record of the dealings 
of the United Colonies with Indian trills. The 
Act of Navigation they professed to l»c uncmscious 
of having greatly violated; ami, after glancing at 
other of the Royal commands (such as the requisi¬ 
tion for taking the oath of allegiance, and the ad¬ 
ministering of justice in the King's name), which 
had by that time been fulfilled, they came to the 
difficult subject of the Common Prayer Book. 
The use of the forms therein prwcriUsI, they 
argued, would disturb their jicace, as they would 
never have left their native country had it iipin-arcd 
to them consonant with the word of Ciod to jot- 
form then* devotions in that way. They seem to 
have forgotten, or purjioscly to have confused the 
truth, that the King required nothing more than 
that those who wished to use the Prayer Book of 
the Church of Enghuul should not be debarred 
from doing so, or subjected to |ieiuiltics on that 
account. To refuse them this right was precisely 
the samo kind of tyranny, though directed to an 
opjiosite jiurjwso, that the Purilaiis had themselves 
Buffered at the hands of James and Charles. It 
wns the old, arrogant assumjition that everybody is 
bound to do as wc do, and think us we think, in 
the matter of religion. The rulers of Muxaftcliu- 
setts were not satisfied with the liberty of going 
their own way. They clung to the vicious j»rc- 
rogativc of forcing all men, as far as it was possildc, 
into the same path. 

The oath of allegiance j*ut forth by the General 
Court, and of which they furnished the Com¬ 
missioners with a coj»y, ran ns follows :—“ Whereas 
I, A. B., am an inhabitant within this jurisdiction, 
considering how I stand obliged to the King's 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, by our charter 
and the government established thereby, do swear 
accordingly, by the great and dreadful name of the 
over-living God, that I will bear faith and true 
allegiance to our sovereign lord the King, his heirs 
and successors; and so jirocced as in the printed oaths 
of freedom and fidelity.”* The Commissioners did 
not admit the sufficiency of tins oath. They per- 
ceived in it too many qualifications and saving 
cluusos, such ns might afterwards l»c used for pur- 
poses of evasion. They complained also of the 
restrictions on liberty of worship which the autho¬ 
rities were evidently resolved to maintain as long 
as they could; and dieted to the new franchise, 
which, while granting greater privileges to the 
holders of obnoxious oj.inious, made the concession 

• Massachusetts Records. 
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in a manner so hedged about by conditions tlmt tli¬ 
gnin was but slight. The Court hud contim-d tin- 
suffrage to those who |«aid ten shillings and uj.wards 
to a single rate, though, according to the Com¬ 
missioner*, not one church member in a hundred 
|laid so much, and scarcely tim e such men were to 
be found in a town of a hundred inhabitants. 
"These answers,” said the n-pn-sciitativcs of the 
Crown, "are so far from ln-iiig probable to satisfy 
the King’s expectation, that we fear they will 
highly oli'eiid him. Abuse mft flic Kiiig’sclemency 
too much." They again affirmed, in writing, tlu ir 
conqieteiiry a* u Court of Ap|”*ul, and asked. ill 
direct terms whether tin- <Jo\eminent of Masxu- 
chusetts acknowledged his Majesty's coiuiiiis-ioli to 
lie of full force to all tin- intents and |wir|*w>i men¬ 
tioned in it. To this question tln-y cx|N-ctcd u 
jiositivc answer, which they would faithfully re|Niit 
to his Majesty. The Court tv|di<s| by simply re|N-at- 
iug a former nqm-st that tln-y might Ih- informed 
of coiiqilaints against them, 'i'li#* Coiiimissiom-i-.s 
reiterated their question ill U letter consisting 
of a single sentence, but n wived no other re.qmnso 
than mi cxjiivvsioii of the Court's ojiiuioii thai 
it was beyond the.ir line (o dechm- their s*-ns-* 
of the |K>wcr, intent, or purjiose of the commis¬ 
sion. It was enough for them, tln-y thought, to 
acquaint the Commissioner* with what tln-y con¬ 
ceived to Ih* granted them by the charter. Iloiv. 
upon the Commissioner* sent notice to the Court, 
that on the following day tln-y “would hear and 
determine the cause of Thomas Dcalie ami otliera, 
jdaintitls (who had n grievance in connection with 
alleged breaches of the Navigation I-uws), against 
the Governor and Company of Massachusetts, and 
Joshua Scottow, ineivhant. defendants. * 

This brought matters to a crisis. The ajijM-al 
was to be investigated at the house of one Ciqitaiu 
Thoiuas Brecdon, who, a few yea is In-fore, had 
given infonnatioii against the fugitive regicides, 
and had always shown himself favourable to the 
Royal interests. The authorities of Massachusetts 
forbade the jirocedure; but the Commissioner* would 
not yield. The General Court then determined 
on a very lurid and high-handed step. At eight 
o'clock on the morning of May 24th—an hour 
before the time at which tlio proceedings were to 
commence—a messenger from the General Court 
stationed himself In-fore the dwelling of Cnjituin 
Brecdon, and, with sound of tnimjict, delivered 
a proclamation, in which, after relating the pro- 
posed action of the Commissioners, the General 
Court declared to nil the jk-oj.Io of the colony, in 
tho name of his Majesty, and by the authority 
committed to them by him through the charter, 
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that, in the observance of their duty to God, to 
the King, and to the trust committed to them by 
the electoiv. they could not consent to the contem¬ 
plate.! ap|H*al ; and that it did not consist with the 
allegiance they owed his Majesty to countenance 
any who should in such a manner go contrary 
to hi' Majesty’s direct charge, or l»e the abettors 
or consentei* thereunto. The same proclamation 
was delivered in two other |cuts of the town, and 
%\ as probably received with a good deal of exulta¬ 
tion. I'n the same day. Daniel Gookin, the 
well-known ruler over the converted Indians, 
dcclured, on taking the oath of allegiance as Magis¬ 
trate, that he was to l*o so understood as not to 
infringe the liW*rty and privileges granted in the 
Royal charter. Two days Inter, another Magistrate 
made a similar qualification of the oath. The 
precaution was needless from any holiest point 
of view. There was nothing in the oath which 
really a fleeted the charter; and the proviso seems 
to have I icon intended to cover some strained in¬ 
terpretation of colonial rights. 

The action of the General Court with reference 
to the case of ap|*eal placed the Commb>ionem in a 


position of great difficulty. They had no j ower to 
enforce their commands, and yet could not admit 
the validity of what had been done. They accord¬ 
ingly wrote that, since the Court would needs mis¬ 
construe all his Majesty’s letters and endeavours, 
and would make use of that authority which lie had 
given them to opjK.se the sovereignty lie exercised, 
they would lose no more of their labour, but refer 
the matter to the King, who had |K>\vcr to make 
himself obeyed in all his dominions. They also 
furnished the Court with a list of amendments 
which they desired to see effected in the existing 
laws, in Older to a better recognition of the King’s 
authority. The Court, on the other hand, sum¬ 
moned Deane and his associates before them fora 
re-examination of their coinjilaint, and on the 26th 
of May sent a notice to the Commissioners, so that 
they might be present if they pleased. Of course 
the Commissioners declined. They declared to the 
General Court, in his Majesty's name, that if was con¬ 
trary to the King's will and j.leasurc that the cause 
should be examined bv any other court than them- 
m-1vvs ; and immediately afterward# left Boston. 
Tims ended the first net of a very eventful drama. 
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On the Royal Commissioners leaving Boston, in 
May, 1665,'Carr, Cartwright, and Maverick jao- 
cecded to the northern towns of Mas aclnisetts, 
while Nichols quitted the jurisdiction altogether, 
and resumed the prosecution of another business 
with which he had for some time been charged. 
The object that the three associated agents now 
proposed to accomplish, was to inquire into the pro¬ 
prietary claims made to particular jortions of t.ic 
Massachusetts territory. One of these chums was 
advanced bv Robert Mason, grandson of the C ajdai" 
John Mason to whom reference has before Uen 
made. It had for some years been a inatt -1 o 
doubt whether certain lands on the Piscat.iqua, 
now included in the State of New Hampshire, were 


or were not comprised within the region assigned to 
Massachusetts by its charter. The General Court 
of that colony, deciding the cause in its own favour, 
in 1652, after the peremptory fashion which was its 
wont in all cases where self-interest was con¬ 
cerned, had been in undisturbed possession of the 
country for thirteen years ; for when the P rov “ c ‘“ 
Court of Maine (wldcli had been equally desjKulcd) 
appealed to <be EngUd. Parliament for re,l««, 
Window, at that time in London as agent of 
sachusetts. was enabled to j.rocure the reject.on of 
the apj*eal by representing that all «mch complamts 
proceeded from a band of malcontent royalists. 
Tlie^General Court of the successful plantation 
taking into consideration, in 16o3, that nson 
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acquired some rights in the soil, ordered that a 
quantity of land, with privilege of the river, should 
he laid out for the benefit of his heirs. Tliis, how¬ 
ever, was by no means satisfactory to those heirs; 
and Robert Mason, having |»ctitioucd the King 
on the subject, was referred to the Attorucy- 
Qcnond, who decided that he had a good oml legal 
title to the Province of New Hampshire. 

Such was one of the disputes on which the 
Royal Commissioners were empowered to adju¬ 
dicate, subject to the approval of the King; 
another was the claim mado by the heir of Gorges 
to the Province of Maine. The grandson of Sir 
Ferdinand?—himself bearing the same Italianised 
Christian name—was encouraged by the counten¬ 
ance of Charles II. to take measures for the 
restoration of his authority in that direction. Tho 
sottlerx in Maine had shown themselves disinclined 
to the rule of Massachusetts; and in May, 1GG4, 
the General Court hud found it necessary to put 
a new ollicer in command of their militia, and to 
send a committee of threo to the insubonliuutc 
possession, to requiro all |iersons belonging to that 
district to return |>caccably to their former obedi¬ 
ence, and all olficcra to attend to tlio faithful 
discharge of their * duties. Almost at the Mine 
time that this step was taken, Secretary Monaco 
was directed by tho King to acquaint the iuhabi- 
tants of tho provinco with Iris Majesty’s views on 
their legal position. They were to the effect that, 
in the opinion of competent advisors, the claim of 
Gorges was valid, and tho government of Mu.v.v 
chusetts usurped. The |>coplo were accordingly 
to make immediate restitution of the provincc°to 
the rightful owner or his representatives. A year 
later, the General Court of Massachusetts, while 
at strife with the Royal Commissioners at Boston, 
took into consideration the distracted condition of 
the county of York (tho name then given to tho 
province),occasioned by some penons presuming 
to claim and exercise government amongst them 
by a pretended jower derived from Feixlinnndo 
Gorges, Esq." Immediately afterwards, the Magis¬ 
trates despatched a proclamation, requiring all the 
inhabitants of York county to remain in their 
duty and obedience to his Majesty, subject to tho 
authority of the General Court of Massachusetts. 

ere were fresh grounds of dissension between 
tho colonist, and ,1„ Royal agonta. Tl,o subject 
ZZ ““ vc 7.W •» ho investigated by J )ro . 
sentativcs of the parent State; for. as a plain matter 
of fact, there aw a dilute between MaZcWtte 
end two private individual, at to the onob of 

“ d '‘eight of injustice for 


the plantation to decide the 


case ou its own authority 


and to its own advantage, and ut the same time t«i 
deny the other parties all right of np|M-al. Taking 
advantage of the existing stato of affairs, the Coin- 
niissiouera worked on the dLsaffectod in the l*ix«.u- 
taqua or New llumpshirc towns, and obtained tln-ir 
signatures to a |«titiou to the King, praying f«*r 
relief from the rule of Mas-uieliusclts. It is alleged 
on the oiso band that the conduct of tho throe 
Commissioners was so violent that the |M'ople Were 
terrified, and knew not what to «lo; on the other, 
that the loyal were threaten* d, alid put ill. great 
fear. The probability is that the Icadera on l<o(h 
sides u.-ed their inlbieiiee to obtain Slip] •ml. and 
were not scrupulous alioiit the means. The (Vim. 

■ inissioiieni formed extreme views as t«» tie* best mode 
of conducting their buxines* with the rulers of 
Massachusetts. “The reieliest and surest way," they 
wrote to their Government in July, lGO.'i, "is for 
his Majesty to take away their charter, which limy 
have several ways furfcilnl.” Charles I., they 
added, wax alxait !■* revoke that iiistruuieut, when 
tlie Scottish war broke out in I«:i9.* It was felt, 
however, that no such plan eoiild I.** attempted 
“without a vi-ible forceand therefore it was 
necessary to (•rocceil more di.Mivetlv. The towns 
of Portsmouth and Dover, in New Ilump.-liire, 
applied to the General Court for iLssistiiinx*; and, 
ns in the caso of Maine rather limit) than a year 
earlier, n committee, consisting of three Magistrates, 
was sent thither, with |«ower to act aceording (•» 
discretion. The Magistrates iv|N>rtcd to their princi¬ 
pals that the uinjority of the New I fiimpxliiro |M-.>|.|e 
were opposed to any change. The Comiiikxioiicrs 
thought differently; nud Can*, writing to the three 
Magistrates from the town of Kittery, at the mouth 
of tho Piscntnqnn, in tho province of Maine, en¬ 
joined them to forbear from troubling or molesting 
the petitioners to the King. So little attention 
w as paid to this requisition, tlmt the committee took 
very vigorous action against one Abraham Corbet, 
of Portsmouth, who had been instrumental in ob¬ 
taining subscriptions to the petition. For this 
offence he was summoned before the General Court, 
and condemned to pay a fine of twenty |K>unds, to 
bo incapable of bearing any office, and to give a 
bond of a hundred pounds, with sufficient additional 

security, for his j>enccablo demeanour in tho future. 
In the Massachusetts Rcco.ds, the man is spoken 
of as “a nourish* of much vice and wickedness 
by givuig irregular entertainment of loose persons 

“ ba bon f° : " , but ! * U that tho coudemna- 
non was for lus share in promoting tho petition. 

“ J - ““ 16 “ “ w r h« .hi, b 
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THE COMMISSIONERS IN THE NORTH. 


| f l^akc^duPiquo \ y ^ 

“‘' O' MVMos'n bat. (From 

and 11 ,ere i. only to, much reason to believe that 
the Massachusetts authorities exercised n speeies 
of torromm over lie populations of the northern 
towns. The Royal Commissioners alleged that two 
maishalsjvero sent from the Oovernorond CouueU, 


JTudion't Ba V ;' 1744.) 


them by the King’s representatives; and, alt! 
ibis statement does not seem to bo confinne 
tbo official Records of tho colony, it is so mu 
harmony with acknowledged acts ns not to I 
itself improbable. 


Whatever his general conduct may havo been, he 
was cei-tainly treated in a very despotic manner, 


with n warrant to forbid those towna, at their 
utmost peril, to meet, or to do anything commanded 
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Arriving in Maine, the Commissioners determine 
to organise a Government independent both of the 
Proprietary and of Massachusetts. The motive 
they alleged for so doing was the fact that several 
petitions had been received from the inhabitants, 
in which they expressed a desire to be taken under 
the King’s immediate protection. The new Govern¬ 
ment was established at York in June, 1665, and 
the Commissioners appointed Magistrates for each 
of tho eight towns contained in the province, with 
authority to the whole l*ody to meet as a l»oard for 
the transaction of general affairs. Having so far 
settled matters, the Royal agents proceeded in Sep¬ 
tember to the new province beyond the Kennebec, 
which the sovereign had recently conferred on his 
brother the Duke of York, and to which they gave 
the designation of Cornwall, and a system of local 
government similar to that just established in 
Maine. The inhabitants of this region were few 
in number, and very poorly off; but they were at 
any rate not vexed by questions of disputed juris¬ 
diction. On returning to York, in October, the 
Commissioners held a court, at which they denied 
tho validity of all titles to land acquired from tho 
natives, or under the Lygonia |*atent issued in 1630 
by the Council for New Eugland. 

In the meantime, the Massachusetts authorities 
wero preparing for a moro extreme struggle, such 
ns thoy feared might possibly ensue. Under pre¬ 
tence that the Dutch Admiral, De Ruytcr, was 
approaching their coasts, but in reality, there can 
Ik* no doubt, from n different apprehension, they 
directed that tho castle in Boston harbour should 


bo strongly garrisoned, and that other military 
precautions should be taken. They made laws for 
tho assertion of their authority; and in August 
despatched another address to tho King, complnm- 
ing of the conduct of liis Commissioners, repudia¬ 
ting their malign representations, and affirming 
that they could sco no reason for submitting them- 
gelvcs to the “ arbitrary, absolute, and unlimited 
power" which his Majesty’s representatives would 
impose. Not long afterwards, the Commissioner 
appeared onco more in Boston; but, though the 
General Court proposed a conference, no meeting 
took place, and Carr, Oartwnght. and Mavenck 
again left the jurisdiction, their latest <official visit 
to which seems to have had no very definite object. 
The matters at issuo now returned into the ban s 
of the Home Government, and Secretary Momce 
wrote to the General Court of Massachuset is 
(under date April 10th, 1666) that after consum¬ 
ing the statements submitted to him from both 
sides, his Majesty could not but see that the 
colonists denied his jurisdiction, and affirmed in 
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effect that all persons must acquiesce in thoir judg. 
ments, however unjust, and had no right of appeal. 
The King had consequently resolved to recall his 
Commissioners, that they might make them report 
in ]>crson. They wero to be accompanied by five, 
or at least four, persons, as representatives of the 
plantation, of whom Mr. Richard Bellingham and 
Major nathomc wero to be two, while tho other 
three, or two, were to be selected by the Massachu- 
setts Council. In tho same despatch, tho King 
ordered the liberation of all persons imprisoned for 
petitioning or applying themselves to tho Royal 
Commissioners, and directed that tho Government 
of Maine, and the boundaries of tho several 
colonics ns established by tlioso officials, should 
ho observed until his Majesty should further de¬ 
termine. 

Before Carr quitted Boston, ho wrote a letter to 
Lord Lauderdale, in Dcccmlier, 1665, in which 
ho suggested that his Majesty should unite tho 
country to the cast of Connecticut River with 
Rhode Island and the King’s Provinco, and thus 
form a rcccptaclo for loyal subjects, which would 
bo a great check to Massachusetts, if that colony 
should rebel. Can- seems to havo been ono of tho 
most zealous of tho Commissioners; but ho was 
not a man of very roputablo character. Tho last 
wo hear of him curiously illustrates tho manners 
of those free-living days. In January, 1GG7, ho 
was again in Boston, apparently with a viow to 
embarking there for England. He seems, as a 
solace for his past vexations, to have resolved 
on n carouse before bidding adieu to the Puritan 
colony where bo had bad to endure so much merit- 
fication. On a certain Saturday evening ho was 
drinking and rioting at tho Ship Tavern, m 
company with Maverick and Temple, when a 
constable looked in, and, hinting that it was tho 
evo of the Sabbath, desired tho revellers to chspetso. 
The injunction was answered by a shower of blow, 
which compelled tho officer to retreat; and tho 
party then adjourned to a private house, where 
Arthur Mason, another constable, found hem 
still enjoying themselves. An altercation ensued, 

and Mason took very high Jcarr’ 

probably, to some vapouring on the part of Care, 
on the score of his being or hnvreg been, a rep 
sentative of Royalty. Tho constable - portal* 
emulating a speech of Cromwell's, that on h 

field of battle, he would as soon fire hui pM. 
against the sovereign as against a private sold. 
!ltold Carr that be would have taken awayjho 
King himself, had he found him noisy on Saturday 
evening in Boston. Upon tins, Mavonekoom 
piled to tho Governor, and Mason was reformed 
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against, beforo tho Grand Jury, foi* “ maliciously 
uttering treasonable words.” Tho man having 
lieen found guilty, the Magistrates referred the 
question of further proceedings to the General 
Court, and finally Mason was solemnly admonished 
by the Governor. As a set-off against these 
proceedings, Carr was summoned to answer for 
riotous and abusivo carriage to one of his Majesty’s 
officors; but tho termination of the later case Is not 
on record. 

Mavorick had been in Boston in the previous 
August (1666), when ho was again occupying an 
official position. In that month he received a letter 
from Morrice, in obedience to which he required the 
Governor, in his Majesty’s name, to convoke the 
Council immediately. Maverick shortly nfterwurds 
wrote to Governor Prince, of Plymouth, that he 
feared his discourse with Bellingham that morning 
hod taken off his stomach for breakfast, and that 
his contemplated discourse with him aud his Couucil 
in tho following week would put him in a like dis¬ 
temper. The Council was not summoned until some 
weeks hud elapsed, and in a little while tho General 
Court voted that the persons cited to England by 
the King should not bo sent. It was also deter¬ 
mined, after consultation with the Elders, and a 
forenoon spent in prayer, to address a letter to 
Secretary Mon-ice. In this letter (which was 
despatched in September) the Court anul:—"We 
may not omit to acquaint your Honour that a 
writing was delivered to the Governor and Magis¬ 
trates by Mr. Samuel Maverick, the 6th September, 
without direction or seal, which he saith is a copy 
of a signification from his Majesty of his pleasure 
concerning this colony of the Massachusetts, the 
certainty whereof seems not to be so clear unto us 
ns former expresses from his Majesty have usually 
been. We have in all humility given our reasons 
why wo could not submit to the Commissioners and 
their mandates the last year; which we understand 
lie before his Majesty; to the substance whereof 
we have not to add, and therefore cannot expect 
that tho ablest percons among us could be hi a 
capably to declare our cause more fully."* 
Although a majority of «, e Court resolved 
pon aendmg the letter (-hie), had been p re . 
pared by a comm.ttce with Willoughby for its 
Cbarrman) there were some dissentient/ 
son and Bradstrcet, two of the Magistrates 

0f the King's commands.' 

Bradstrcet had probably brought back with him 

£entt S M ' r W a™ Norton as 

agent for Massachusetts, a more correct judgment 

• Mamchiuetta Rcconb, VoL IV., Tar* 2 
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than his colleagues could form of tho determination 
of Chariot U» exact submission from his expatriated 
subjects. Lord Clan-iidon bud written to Nichols 
on the 13th of April, 16CC, that, if tho colonists 
did not fulfil the King's command to send agents to 
London, the Government would give them cause 
to repent it, as his Majesty would not sit down 
under the affronts he had received. And, although 
it is not likely that Br.ulstreet was nwure of this 
communication, lie probably knew, from what bo 
had observed when on his mission, that tho King 
would hardly l>e trifled with lieyond a certain jwint. 
Denison and Bradstrcet were not alone, us far us 
the whole colony was concerned, in objecting to a 
policy of continued defiance. The four principal 
commercial towns—Boston, Salem, Newbury, and 
Ipswich—sent in |ietitioiLs, more or less numerously 
signed, praying for submission to the sovereign's 
demands. 

The General Court was as angry at theso peti¬ 
tions os at those which had been circulated in tho 
northern towns with a view to Milrttituting tho 
King’s Government for the rule of M:issachusetts. 
It was alleged that tho petitioner* hud unjustly 
charged, threatened, and reflected ii|»on the Court, 
to the dishonour of its members; and it wus accord¬ 
ingly ordered that four of the Boston signora, and ono 
from each of the other four towns, should appear 
at the next Court, and answer for their imputed 
offence. Apjiarcntlv, however, no further action 
was taken in the affair. During the debate which 
preceded the sending of tho fresh letter to tlio 
King, Willoughby *|>okc very strongly against 
yielding to the Koyal demands. lie said they 
must consider God's displeasure as well ns tho 
monarch’s,—their own interests, and tho interests 
of God’s tilings, as well os Lis Majesty’s prerogn- 
tives. If, ho argued, the King might send for 
him then, and for another on the morrow, they 
were a miserable people. The remark that they 
must consider God's displeasure in the matter, was 
one of those easy assumptions of enjoying the 
special favour of Providence which at that time 
were commonly made by both sides in every dispute, 
and usually with as much right by the one us by 
the other. Tho Boston petitioners employed the 
very same argument, if such it may bo called. 
They observed that they and their contemporaries 
were no less concerned than tho people of fonuor 
ages »in that advice of the wise man, to keep the 
Kings commandment because of the oath of God ■ 
Both sets of disputants seem to have lost sight of 
the true principles »t issue. The just liberties of 
the colour „ c .re undoubtedly to be protected by 
«U legitimate means ; but it is to bo feared that it 
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was rather tH— right to tyrannise tlmt was now 
Wing struggled for. Tho appointment of tho four 
Com mission ci-s lnul not in itself threatened a single 
liberty, political or ecclesiastical; and a judicious 
and temperate inode of dealing with those officials 
might have prevented any questionable application 
of their powers. The summoning of Massachusetts 
officials to England was undoubtedly an extreme 
step ; but it was provoked, ami almost necessitated, 
by the defiance of the Commissioners. That de¬ 
fiance was succeeded by others indicating the same 
resolve, and the breach was widened everyday. In 
November, 1G66, Maverick came to Boston with a 
letter signed by Nichols, Carr, and himself, protest¬ 
ing against the action taken by the Court with 
respect to the signers of the petitions from Boston 
and the other commercial towns, and soliciting a 
reconsideration. To this the Magistrates replied 
that what they had to say upon the subject had 
already been communicated to Secretary Morrice. 

Mr. Palfrey calls attention to a letter to Morrice 
preserved in the English State Paper Office, which 
seems, though unofficially, to express the views 
of the colonial rulers at that time. It is dated 
October 2Gth, 1GGG, and is signed “Samuel Nad- 
horth." There appears to bo no other record 
of any person bearing that name then in Massa¬ 
chusetts ; and Mr. Palfrey believes that it was 
an anagram of Hathomo or of Danforth.* The 
writer, whoever ho may have been, states that he 
spoke simply for himself, and without the know- 
ledge of the authorities. “I clearly see," he 
observes, “that the body of the people have a 
higher esteem of their liberties than of their lives. 
They well know they ore such twins as God and 
Nature have joined together, and are resolved to 
bury their estates and liberties in the same grave." 
If, it was urged, the malicious accusations of their 
adversaries should prevail with the King, and his 
Majesty should impose hard measure u|*>n them, 
•he plantation would bo ruined. The colonists 
might feel compelled to desert the country in large 
numbers, and in that case the French, who much 
coveted the land, might occupy it. Referring to 
the demand for the presence of the Governor and 
others in England, the writer states that the 
Governor was an ancient gentleman, nearly eighty 
years old, and afflicted with many infirmities, such 
often incapacitated him for the pubhc semce 
of the country. The correspondent adds«au 
tho Governor and all the leading men of the colony 

• Danforth wo, a Magistrate, and a person of great poUdcM 
importance, who in 1GG1 was largely co 

tion of Liberties and Duties drawn up by a committee ol me 
General Court. 
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adhered to tlio Commissioners' mandates, the people 
were so resolved that they would, for the generality 
of them (some discontents, Quakers, and others 
excepted) have utterly protested against their 
concession." The exceptions would perhaps have 
proved more numerous than the writer supposed, 
or cared to allow; but there is nevertheless no 
room to doubt that the majority of the Massachu¬ 
setts people felt strongly on the subject of colonial 
independence, and would have supported tho autho¬ 
rities in any measure of resistance which might 
have been considered necessary. 

About tho time that the King required tho 
General Court of Massachusetts to send representa¬ 
tives to England, he made proposals to the northern 
colonies generally to join in an invasion of Canada. 
Louis XIV. had allied himself with the Dutch, and 
declared war against England; and it seemed to tho 
Government of Charles II. advisable to seize, if 
that could bo accomplished, on tho American pos¬ 
sessions of France. But to the rulers of New 
England the plan appeared far from feasible. Thoy 
knew that, to effect it, a land-march of four hundred 
miles must be made over rocky mountains and 
wide deserts, and that tho perils of such an expedi¬ 
tion were many and serious, to say nothing of tho 
French strength in the region to bo attacked. 
Boston, however, sent out several privateers, which 
were of considerable sendee. Tho Government of 
Massachusetts also despatched provisions to tho 
English fleet in tho West Indies, and made tho 
King a present of masts for tho uso of the Royal 
navy, to the valuo of two thousand pounds. Tho 
masts proved very useful in tho war, and Pepys— 
who, in consequence of his connection with tho 
Admiralty, had good means of knowing—declares 
that without them they must have faded the next 
year. On the 31st of July, 1G67, peace was made 
at Breda, and among the stipulations of the treaty 
was the retransfer of Nova Scotia to France. 
These mattere delayed the further consideration of 
.he quarrel between tbe King’s Government and 
Massachusetts; but time, though it might soften 
animosities, could not reconcile so wide and senous 
a divergence of principles. In some 
postponement told against the New England colony, 
for the Confederacy which had been established m 
1G43, and which gave to each member the 

C time; and it was doubtful if concerted actum 
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could bo depended on with tho same certainty os 
boforo. When tho Commissioners met, in September, 
1667, tho representatives of Massachusetts and Ply¬ 
mouth stated that they luid no further authority than 
to treat os to the Indian affaire of tho corj»orntion, 
and to consider any projiositions that might be mado 
for entering into a new confederation. These 
matters were in consequcnco debated pretty nearly 
to tho exclusion of all others; and, as regards the 
second of the two, it was resolved to bring tho pro¬ 
posal before tho Legislatures of the colonics, with 
suggestions for an alteration of the original articles 
of agreement. 

In tho meanwhile, tho position of Massachusetts 
towards tho mother country was not forgotten in 
England. Lord Clarendon fell from power in 1666, 
and tho ministers forming tho celebrated Cabal— 
Clifford, Aldington, Buckingham, Ashloy, and 
Lauderdale, tho initials of whoso several designa¬ 
tions made up tho word now forming part of tlic 
political vocabulary of England—were not sufli- 
ciontly in harmony with ouc another to determino 
on any vigorous policy. The King, however, did 
not forget his affront, and frequently brought tho 
subject of Massachusetts before the attention of his 
advisors. Tho Council of Foreign Plantations, 
which in 1660 succeeded to the Parliamentary 
Commission for tho supervision of the colonics, 
seriously debated what should be done. They saw 
that the colony was rich, strong, and able to cooreo 
its neighbours. They feared that tho people would 
break away from all dependence on England ; and 
they perceived tho desirability of asserting tho 
Royal authority. But it was not so clear what was 
tho best course to take. Somo of the Council, 
according to Evelyn, proposed sending a menacing 
letter, which those " who better understood tho 
peevish and tetchy humour” of Massachusetts 
strongly opposed. At length it was determined to 
adopt a conciliatory plan, so as not to irriUto still 
further a people already on tho very brink of re¬ 
nouncing their allegiance to the Crown. Cart- 
wnght, one of tho four Commissioners, was sum- 
inoned boforo tho Council to give information; and 
it was then resolved to send a letter of amnesty. 
A plan was also proposed for despatching a deputy 

bL^r- i 8 ' “ d '' r ° f adjusting 

llZ ’, 1 W “ h *"* instructions to report 

whethe i, “ ndili °" ° f th ° «nd 

ether WM Strong enough to resist the King. 

some tT m 1 V 1 } but tlle sdiemo languished for 
nnd ,. th ° P ° Siti0n of Massachusetts to- 
wards the mother country still remained undeter- 
muted. Availing itself of this pause, that colony 
continued to assert its pretensions with vigour and 


success. In 1668, the General Court issued u pro¬ 
clamation to tho inhabitant* of Maine, commanding 
them to yield olardirncv to tho colonial lawn and 
officer*. Two Magistrates and two Deputies were 
sent to York, to hold a court and reconstruct tho 
government, which had l*ceu xujierecdcd in 1665 by 
the state of tiling* established by the Royal Coin* 
inissiunorx. Some op|Njsilion was ex|K.riehccd by 
tbe Miuisaclmactta authorities; but it was over¬ 
come by an exhibition of force, and in the middle 
of tho year Maine ouoo more confessed tho rule of 
Boston. 

Yet, although the chief New England colony 
was thus able for a lime to over-ride all o|i|M*dtinii, 
tho dangers by which it was threatened still eon- 
tinued to exist. Fcrdinaudo Gorges and Kohert 
Mason were not likely to forget their elaiiiiN, or to 
renounce those territorial |M>ssexsions and promising 
revenues to which they uiaerted a right. They did 
not sec their way, however, to actually ro|>oHscKsing 
themselves of the provinces in which they had an 
hereditary interest, and accordingly, in 1671, 
adopted a plan of a different nature. Together 
with Lord Stirling, heir of tho patcnteo of Nova 
Scotia, they presented to tho King a memorial in 
which they proposed to surrender to him their re¬ 
spective (latent*, on condition of having secured to 
them a third jwrt of all tho customs, rents, lines, 
and miscellaneous profits of tho plantations, or 
somo other reasonublo comjwnintion. They also 
suggested tho sending over of a Royal Governor, 
who would not only hinder the encroachments and 
usurpations of Massachusetts, hut in time reduce 
thnt plantation to the King's immediate govern¬ 
ment Tho claims of Gorges and Mason having been 
submitted to the Attornoy-Genernl and Solicitor- 
General, thoso functionaries reported in 1675 that 
tho claimants luul a good and legal title to the 
provinces in question ; thus confirming the previous 
opinion of somo years before. By tl.Ls time the 
conduct of colonial matters had been again trail*, 
fciyed to fresh hands, being now restored to the 
Envy Council, from which a standing committee 
was formed, with tho designation of '• The Lords 
of tho Committee of Trade and Plantations.” 
Tho members of this committee, having considered 
the pncvances of Gorges and Mason, presented to 
the King m Council, on the 20th of December, 
1675, a report on tho subject, in which they said 
tut, however fair tho proofs of tho potitioi.cn,' 
titles might soon, to bo. they eould „„t undertake 
to advise hi. Majesty to determine anything or 
“ nd l,cori "S wlmt tho iieopie of Man- 

Si* md “ 7' theioforo rocommondetl 

tut tho rulers of that eolony should bo required to 
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send ovov agents •nilhcieiitlv eni|».»wrred to answer 
for them. Til.* l*i it y ( 'owu'il adopted this sugges¬ 
tion of its committee. and determined that tin* 
agents should l*o allowed vi\ months for making 
their :ip|«*i\r.uuv. A few ilars Wfon*. the coun- 
«illors h:«*l ngr«N*d that it wouM !«• nnwi*-> to send 
out Commissioners a mv.>iuI time, l-r.iuv of the 
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Majesty would then know letter how to proceed 
The general plan of o|-r.<tion* having been shadowed 
forth, and accepted by the King, a circular letter to 
the several New England colonies was composed 
after much deliliemtion ; hut it was determined not 
to recommend the King to ap|ioint a Governor, or 
to ini|*ose any taxes or other contributions. 



«.*>:|>ense, the uncertainty of success, 
of receiving some fresh nllYont. F 
look like awarding execution bofc 
Jia.l been heonl. It "as therefore, 
more advisable to require the plant 
representatives to England. If 
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:it- (lio expense of its dcitondcncies. It has boon 
previously explained that the object of that 
Act, as originally passed during the Counnon¬ 
wealth. and enlarged in its operations by the 
early rurliainents of Charles 11., was to continc 
the trade of the colonies, except in a few sjiecial 
instance*, to English ports, and to articles earned 
in English vessels. The natural effect of mono¬ 
polies is to enhance the price of commodities to 
an almost indefinite extent, and thus to aggran¬ 
dise the small U»dy of dealers to the disadvantage 
of the much larger body of purchasers. The jieople 
of Massachusetts resented the Navigation Act, and 
evaded it whenever they could. They were a com¬ 
mercial people, placed under circumstances which 
rendered freedom of trade particularly desirable. The 
harbour of Boston was crowded with vessels from 
all tho leading nations of Euro|*e. Massachusetts, 
in its turn, sent out its merchant-ships to tho most 
promising regions of the world, and enjoyed the 
carrying trade of the chief Anglo-American colonics. 
Wealth was rapidly accumulating, and it wo* con¬ 
sidered a great hardship that the industry of a 
peoplo which had nothing but industry to depend 
on should bo crippled, to swell the profits of English 
capitalists. In etfcct, the Navigation Act was not 
greatly felt, because the colonists contrived for the 
mod part to cseniHj its provisions. But the law 
was against them, and it was feared that it might 
soon bo enforced with stringency. Soino men of 
business in England, it is true, doubted whether 
tho law was not more prejudicial than advantageous 
in its operation; but these wero tho exceptions. 
The greater number conceived that then- profit lay 
in a rigorous application of tho statute, and 
clamoured with no uniulluential voice for a sharp 


account with tho defaulting traders of Boston. 
Among tho persons so thinking was tho eminent 
merchant, Sir Josiah Child, who expressed himself, 
in a treatise on commercial subjects, strongly in 
favour of maintaining the existing restrictions on 
the trade of New England. Ho was of opinion that 
foreign plantations do a positivo injury to tho 
country which sends them foi'th, if their trade bo 
not confined to that country by good laws (by which 
he meant prohibitory laws), and tho severe execu¬ 
tion of all such enactments. If, ho contended, tho 
New England colonies were not kept to the rules of 
the Navigation Act, the benefit which they might 
otherwise yield to tho parent State would in a fow 
years be wholly lost. 

Thus it happened that commercial iixterests, as 
then understood, conspired with political reasons 
to determine the English Government, in 1676, to 
take up once mote those questions of jurisdiction 
over the North American colonics which had been 
so unsatisfactorily discussed ten or cloven years 
earlier. It was thought thnt tho poriod was a very 
convenient one for renewing tho former attempt, as 
the Dutch, on whoso assistance the Massachusetts 
men might possibly have reckoned, wero engaged 
in a serious war with France. Tho King therefore 
despatched his new demands by on agent who, until 
then but little known, soon acquired a reputation 
for the vigour of his proceeding*. This was Edward 
Randolph, a relative of Robert Mason, and pro- 
viously, it would appear, a dependent on tho Duke 

of York. ... 

But it is necessary that we should now for awhile 
turn our attention frem tho affairs of New England, 
to trace the progress of important ovonU in an¬ 
other direction. 


CHAPTER XXVTII. 

•"Kir 

Voyage diverted to the Habit, of tho Native.-^bijn to tho 

-Tragic Fate of Hudson-Colon.«Uoo of the Country bjr the >tcl• Ncthcrland ^Negotiations with the Colony of 
Territory sctu,. by the EngUsh-Pr^.^ tho Homo Govcnunent-Colhs.on, 

Plymouth—A Charter, with Feudal between tho Dutch of New Ncthcrland 

OS a small island, situnted at the confluence of the 
Hudson with the East River, or strait of lx>ng 
Island Sound, vise at the present day the mansions, 
tin, humbler dwellings, and the wharfs of a great 
city, which, though non-existent two centuries and 


n half ago, is now one of tho chief seats of tn.de, 
nnd one of tho Inrgest nnd most ronu.rlc.bto 
centres of population in tho world. New York 
ranks with the principal cities of either lie 
sphere. Its commerce is already so vest, and 
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iacm.es at so rapid a rata that in the ending 
century it rrill probably exceed the dealmga of any 
community on the earth. A narrow bay extends 
in front of this city, and emigrants from all pans of 
tho globe, arriving in those shallower waters from 
the wide surges of the Atlantic, see before them 
the towers and steeples of what is to many a place 
of refuge from the storms of lifo. Beyond the most 
prominent and distinctive objects, which seem to 
start out of tho grey environment of sea and fnth 
and river, stretch the pastures, the forests, and the 
mountains, varied by shining mere and rushing 
stream, which form the State of New \ ork, and 
extend from Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Ver¬ 
mont, on tho east, to the Canadas on tho noith 
and north-west, to Lakes Erie and Ontario on tho 
west, and on the south to Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and tho Atlantic Ocean. This State, now one of the 
most important in the Union, was early in the seven¬ 
teenth century in the possession of savage tribes, and 
a generation later was a dependency of Holland. 
Dutch blood still mingles largely in tho raco that 
topics it. Dutch names are to bo found scattered 
about its towns and villages. Dutch forms of 
architecture yet linger in quiet, out-of-the-way locali¬ 
ties ; and something also of the Dutch spirit—for- 
mal, sedato, industrious, mechanically ingenious, and 
solidly respectable—is apparent in tho manners of 
tho country folk. New York city is cosmopolitan, 
and at the same timo distinctively American. New 
York State is even now to a certain extent Dutch. 
Yot for two hundred years it has formed part of 
that great association of American commonwealths 
which own kinship with the English nationality. 

The region to which our attention is now directed 
was for many years a battle-ground of races. Tho 
Bay of Now York is believed to have been dis¬ 
covered by Verazzano, an Italian in the service of 
France, who in 1524 |>crformcd a joumoy to that 
part of North America. But neither France nor 
Italy acquired any possessions on the shores of tho 
Bay. Italy, indeed, is unrepresented in the New 
World which the maritime genius of her citizens 
did so much to reveal; and the settlements of the 
French wero in other directions. Those who con¬ 
tended for tho mastery in what Is now the State of 
New York wore tho English and the Dutch; and, 
strange to say, the first effectual exploration of the 
land was duo to their united efforts. After the 
Republic of tho Seven United Provinces of Holland 
had been formed, in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, the people of that Confederation turned 
their thoughts to commerce and marine adventure, 
as the most likely methods of consolidating their 
power by tho acquisition of wealth. Even whilo 
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their desperate strugglo with Bpain was going 
on, they were forming plans of colonisation or 
discovery in the West Indies in tho north of 
America, and in tho south of Africa. Tho same 
eager dcsiro to find a northern passage to tho 
distant shores of Asia which had fired tho souls of 
so many Englishmen, and had led to some of tho 
boldest expeditions of that epoch, was then excited 
in tho minds of Dutchmen. They mado two 
attempts, a little before tho close of tho century, to 
pass by Nova Zembla and Muscovy to tho lmlf- 
fabulous empiro of Cathay, and suffered ns Wil¬ 
loughby had suffered before them, though without 
so fatal a result. The establishment of tho Dutch 
East India Company, in 1G02, increased tho wish 
of all speculators to shorten tho route to Chinn, 
Hindostan, and the adjacent countries; and n com¬ 
pany of London merchants fitted out an expedition 
which they placed under tho command of an 
English seaman whoso nnmo is now famous in 
two continents—Henry Hudson. That dauntless 
navigator started in tho year 1G07 with his only 
son, and sailed along the eastern coast of Greenland 
beyond tlio $0th degree of latitude, when ho was 
stopjed by the ice. lie had, however, advanced to 
within eight degrees of the pole (though his crow 
consisted of only ten men and n boy), and had thus 
reached a |»oint never before attained by any sea- 
man. Ho saw before him tho white ami silent 
mystery of the extremo North; then, returning to 
Euglond, made preparations for another attempt. 

In tho following year ho was again exploring tho 
same perilous and gloomy wastes; but tho longed- 
for secret was not discovered. The London mer¬ 
chants would not risk their capital on a third 
adventure; and Hudson, whoso spirit was ns 
hopeful ns ever, offered his services to tho East 
India Company of Holland. By that lx>dy a small 
vessel of discovery was cqnipi>cd, placed under the 
command of Hudson, and manned l»y u crew partly 
English and jwrtly Dutch. The Crcscoit, ns this 
ship was called, sailed from Amsterdam on tho 4th 
of April, 1G09, and fell in with masses of ico in tho 
neighbourhood of Nova Zcmbln. The design was 
to find n passage by tho north-east; but, this being 
hindered by the frozen condition of tho seas, 
Hudson resolved on turning to tho west. The 
coast of North America must have been in some 
degree known to him, and ho thought that, if his 
original object could not be secured, discoveries of 
value might be mnde in another direction. Accord¬ 
ingly he followed tho eastern shores of Greenland 
with his face to tho south, passed Newfoundland, 
•oastotl by Acadie, and anchored, it is believed, at 
tbo mouth of tho Penobscot, in what is now the 
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State of Maine. Continuing his voyage, he sighted 
the promontory of Capo Coil, which liosnoM had 
discovered m*wii years lieloiv. Hudson was not 
awaiv of this pivvious discovery, and therefore gave 
to the craggy peninsula the name of New Holland. 
It is singular that, Ly the enterprise of an Knglish- 
man, tin* Dutch Republic thus acquired, as against 
England, an apjmrent claim to Caj>e Cod as the 
north eastern boundary of New Nethcrlmul. The 
voyage of Hudson was prolonged southward as 
Air us the entrance to Chosa|»oake Ray, when, 
recollecting that a colony of his countrymen was 
established in the neighbouring lands of Virginia, 
he veerol to the north, discovered Delaware Bay, 
and proceeded on his route. 

It was the 3rd of September when the Crescent 
came to an anchor oil' Sandy Hook, at the o|»eniiig 
to those inland waters where the city of New York 
now stands. About the same time, anil again six 
or seven year* later, the French colonists of Canada 
entered the same pait of America from the north ; 
but their attempts led to no permanent result, 
while that of Hudson has borne important fruit, 
first to the nationality which he then served, and 
afterwards to the race to which lie belonged. A 
magnificent scene spread all around. The neigh¬ 
bouring shores were covered with noble oaks, and 
the winding inlet of the sea appeared to tempt the 
voyager into promising regions of fertility. Tho 
savages puid him many visits; but Hudson did 
not care to be detained more than a week. Sailing 
then through the Narrow*, he found himself in 
a convenient harbour at the mouth of a river which 
he proceeded to explore. This wa* tho stream 
which has since been known by the great navi- 
gator’s name. For ten days he proceeded up the 
river, at first admiring the rich woods, grasses, and 
flower* which clothed its banks, and the odours 
which were wafted on the still autumn air towards 
his ship, but at length oppressed by the melancholy 
overgrowth of the desert. He advanced so far 
that a boat which he sent off got a little beyond 
the site of Albany. The Indians inhabiting the 
land belonged for the most part to the great 
Algonquin family, and Hudson communicated with 
them as well as he could. But the land was so thinly 
peopled as to be in a great degree solitary Inter¬ 
minable forests, which no axe had ever touche,1, 
burdened the ground, springing rankly from the 
marshy soil which spread its ooze about their roots. 
Successive generations of these tiees lay prone 
beneath the shade of those which had succeed,-! 
them; the pools and swam|»s were alive with 
reptiles; and wild animals, devoid of fear where 
man so seldom came, saw the passage of Hudsons 
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ship along tho channel with quiet wonder. Every¬ 
thing was lonely, neglected, and strange. Vines 
"ere to be seen festooning many of the trees; yet 
the general aspect of Nature was not cheerful. 
The river, often choked by vast beds of ice,Is, 
diverted by sand-bais, or hindered by the dull 
growth of willows and sycamores, formed, at ir¬ 
regular intervals of its progress, dismal swamps, tho 
malarious air of which was dark with mosquitoes, 
weaving their airy dunces with the incessant activity 
of insect life. Rotting wuters and decaying vege¬ 
tation made every breath a peril. Tho land was 
beautiful, but deadly ; and Hudson, satisfied by tho 
examination he hml made, retraced his course down 
the liver, and once more gained the ocean.* 

He returned, not to Amsterdam, but to Dart¬ 
mouth, whence lie forwarded to his employers an 
account of the voyage he had just concluded. Tho 
river he had explored was not, however, revisited 
by him ; but the Dutch at once claimed sovereignty 
over the territories now laid o|»cii to them. Tho 
tragic fate of Hudson, though it draws us momen¬ 
tarily aside from the history of New York, must 
not be here omitted. In lGlOan English company 
was formed for once more attempting tho north¬ 
west passage. Hudson, who was then about sixty 
year* of age, sailed in a ship worked by twenty- 
three men, and in the summer months mode his 
way through a strait opening westward from tho 
Greenland Sea into a bay of vast dimensions. 
Both strait and bay are now known by tho namo 
of him who thus discovered them, though it would 
apjiear that they had been entered nearly a century 
before by Sebastian Cabot, if not stUl earlier by 
tho Portuguese, Gas|»ar do C'ortercal. Tho first 
impression of the navigator was that he had at 
length found that long expected entrance to the 
Pacific which was to lead the nations of north¬ 
western Euroj»c by a shorter route to tho east. 
When, however, he perceived that he was really 
in-no open sea, but in a land-locked bay, he re¬ 
vived to winter in the southern part, hoping to 
pursue his discoveries in the spring. He anchored 
his ship in a small creek, and made tho best 
nmmgements that his small resources allowed for 
meeting the rigours of the advancing season. His 
remaining stock of food was for a time eked out 
by wild fowl from the coast; but at the approach 
of spring tho crew were reduced to great extre¬ 
mities, and were glad to feed on frogs and moss. 
Nevertheless. Hudson would not rehnqmsh hu, 
attempt. He fitted out his shallop for further 
discoveries, but found that he could not open 

• Bancroft* History of the Urited States, VoL II., chap- 15. 
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communications with the natives, an<l was there¬ 
fore unable to revictual his ship. He divided his 
last storo of bread among !iis men, and wept os he 
gave it them. Sadly setting his face towards home 
in the summer of 1611, here-entered the narrow 
sens, and was suddenly confronted by a new danger. 
The men, rendered wild by distress, proved muti¬ 
nous. Hudson became angry, and threatened to 
set tho insubordinate on shore. The sailors anti¬ 
cipated uny such action by invading their com¬ 
mander's cabin in tho night, binding him, and 
putting him on board tho shallop, together with 
his son ami seven others, four of whom were sick. 
Then ensued ono of those acta which raise our 
common nature to tho level of the divine. Philip 
Static, tho ship’s carpenter, insisted on Mug put 
on board the shallop also, saying he would share 
his captain’s fate. The littlo vessel was cut loose, 
and drifted with tho wind into immeasurable fields 
of ice. At that midsummer season, in such lati¬ 
tudes, there is no night; but there is desolation 
unspeakable, and scarcely tho possibility of succour 
to a crow of wandering wretches in an open lioat. 
As tboso ten men passed out of sight of their 
assassins, they passed out of all human record. 
Their end is a mystery. They may have starved 
with utter hunger; they may hnvo foundered in 
tho icy seas. In any case, thoy wero never hoard 
of more. The mutineers, on theu- return voyage 
to England, snffored terrible hardships, and were 
in tho last stage of weakness when picked up by a 
fisliing smack. Four had been killled by savages; 
ono died of want; and all were compelled, when 
thoir stores ran out, to livo on tho fried bones of 
fowls, on offul, and on candle-grease. Even their 
prolonged misery, however, will not snvo them from 
tho detestation of succeeding times. But the name 
of Hudson will livo for ever in the glorious history 
of maritime adventure.* 

'Hio Dutch, in the first instance, sought to turn 
thoir now possessions to account by simply traf¬ 
ficking with tho Indians. It is generally stated 
that in 1613 Captain Argali, when returning to 
Virginia from his attack on the French settlement 
at Port Royal, found a few rough hovels erected on 
tho Island of Manhattan by Dutch mariners and 
traders in fur; and that, having informed them that 
the land was a portion of the King of England's 
territory of Virginia, they made their submission. 

A modem historian, however, has shown that the 
relation is improbably At any rate, tho Dutch¬ 
men were soon followed by others. A fort was 

t Brodhcad* History of New York. Vol L 
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erected, aliont 1614, on the idioms of Manhattan, 
and Duteb iinviguto ik, pursuing tin- investigations 
which Hudson had commoner!, mode various dis¬ 
co veries in that part of America. Adriaen Block, 
in a vessel built at Manhattan, explored Bong 
Island .Sound and Narmganwtt Bay, and is 
thought to have sailed into Ma-swicliuw-tts Bay OS 
far as tin* promontory of Nahaut. Block Island, 
to the south-west of tin* former bay, takes its immo 
from this seaman. In 1615, the Htates-ti'eneml 
granted to a compmy of Amsterdam merchants 
a charter conferring a three yean*’ monop,ly of 
trade in these regions, which were defined as ex¬ 
tending between Virginia and New France, from 
the fortieth to the forty-fifth degree of north lati- 
tilde, thus including tin* whole of what was after¬ 
wards called New England. During the name 
year, a settlement was In-gun on an island in the 
Hudson, a little Mow the present town of Albany. 
This river was for a time named after Prince Mau¬ 
rice, the Stadtliolder of Holland, who favoured 
colonisation in America; and in 1621 the Dutch 
West India Company was formed, with a view to 
carrying out such projects. The association, which 
was incorporated for four-and-twenty yearn, re- 
ccivcd from the Government the exclusive privilege 
of trafficking and planting colonies on‘the coast of 
Africa from the tropic of Cancer to the Cap- of 
Good IIo|»e t and on that of America from (ho 
Straits of Magellan to tho Arctic Ocean—that is to 
say, tho entire length of the continent. This wits 
manifestly an invasion of the previously-acquired 
rights (such ns they were) of other States ; but the 
Dutch Government 'conferred on tho Com piny no 
political power or standing whatever. The States- 
General, it is true, gave the shareholder* half a 
million of guilders, to help them in stalling, and 
held stock to the amount of luiollicr lmlf-niillioii; 
but they did not guarantee any ]>osscssions that 
might be acquired, and declined bcforclmud to 
engage actively in any war in which the colonists 
might bo concerned. If the Coinpnnv conquered 
territory, the risk must lie its own. Of tho five • 
brandies into which this body cor|K>mto was 
divided, that which was seated at Amsterdam took 
charge of the contemplated settlements, which now 
received tho name of Now Nethcrland. 

Tho Indians with whom tho colonists were to 
come in contact, differed but littlo from those of 
Virginia. Their dwellings wero commonly tents, 
which they moved thrico a year to tho quartern 
assigned to planting, hunting, and fishing. Accord¬ 
ing to old accounts (which, however, wore often 
coloured by tho preconceptions of the writers, or 
distorted by insufficient knowledge and the want of 
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a common language), these savages worshipped the 
devil, and, when they met about Michaelmas to 
engago in hunting, performed a remarkable cere¬ 
mony of a sacrificial order. The priest first col¬ 
lected money (wampum) from the ,*coplc. This he 
set on the top of some flat-roofed house, and, re¬ 
turning to the interior of the building, called upon 
their god to take it, the worshippers in the r.i'-an- 


thc dead man upright, with his weapons, money, and 
goods, for use in the other world, painted their faces 
black, and lamented at the grave at stated intervals. 
The grave itself they continued to keep trim, fenced 
it with a hedge, covered it with mats, and suffered no 
grass to grow near it. The naino of the decejixod 
was not to be mentioned, lest it should renew Iho 
grief of his relations. All of the same name 



rirr* stcyvtsaxt. 


while howling, and beating both the ground ni 
themselves, until, as we are told, a devil up,wan 
in the likeness of a man, a bud, or a beast. T1 
people being then unable to stir for fear, the pric 
would go out, secure the money, and return to h 
the sprnt. The Indians of these tribes wero mm 
addicted to warfare, which, however, they conduct* 
on a very msipuficant scale, counting it a great figl 

£T-r:£r» Tbeu- customs will. r 

garu to the dead were singular, and suggest a great. 
™.ount of tenderness tl.au is , 

In commoo with other tribes, they Lurie 


changed it for another; and if the name was a 
word of common s|wcch, they invented a new one, 
that the mournful sound might not be perpetuated.* 

Whether the story ubout Argali be tme or false, 
it is unquestionable that the English Government 
always regarded the presence of the Dutch on tlio 
river Hu.lson as an invasion of English territorial 
rights. Captain Dernier, a companion of Captain 
Smith, touched at the Dutch settlement in 1G15, 
and reported that the Indians had forbidden tin 

• Jeremy Collier*. Dictionary, 1701. Art. •« New York.* 
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Ilollimli'is to settle tln*ro, tin* country Win" in 
of tin* English. They aiiswcml that 
liny hail nml**r't«H*tl no such thin"; that they had 
iotunl in* Engli-h there; :m«l that they ho|*cd they 
h:nl not olleinh-*!. ' Six years later—in 1G21—Sir 
Dudley t\». lotoii, iIn* English Ambassador in the 
Low Countries, was instructed to remonstrate with 
tin* States-t!eneral against intrusions in Now 
England. that |*avt of North America U*gan now 
to In* called. The Dutch Government promised to 
look into the matter, hut nothing was .lone. It is 
ilouhtful whether, as allege.1 by some early writers, 
the Dutch ever opened negotiations with James I. 
for a station in the harbour where New Amsterdam 
(now New York) was erected shortly after the 
supposed transaction. They seem to have quietly 
; -sumed that, as the ground was not previously 
occupied, except by scattered tribes of Indians, they 
had as good a right as uiivltody else. The cele- 
I-rated Dutch seaman. Cornelius M«*y, was thei-e in 
Di2:1, when In* explored the southern put* of New 
Jersey, upended the river Delaware, and took pos¬ 
session of the adjacent land*. He built a fort 
(called ly him Fort Nassau) on Timber Creek, n 
stream flowing into the Delaware, which by the 
Dutch was designated the South River. The whole 
country Wtween the southern shore of Delaware 
Day and Cape Cod was now included in New 
Net hei land ; and serious effort* at colonisation were 
commend'd. The nucleus of New Amsterdam soon 
givw up on the island of Manhattan, which was 
purchased of the native* for a small sum. In 
H',24, Pctev Minuits. the commercial agent of the 
West India Company, was made governor of the 
settlement, and continued in that office eight years. 
A family was planted on Long Hbuid, which ex¬ 
tends eastward from the mouth of the river Hudson ; 
and symptoms of a vigorous life were everywhere 
apparent. Holland, while i* own existence as an 
independent State was as yet nnassuml was 
creating netv political organisation* Iwyond the 
Atlantic. The Batavian Republic was not Mly 
recognised nntil the Peace of Munster ■ M* 
Spain still asserted her sovereignty over the A mtcd 
Provinces, though ineffectually; yet Dutchmen 
weie founding fresh States in Amcr.cn, and inflict¬ 
ing such reprisals on Spn.ush commerce h, means 
of chartcrtsl privateem. that in 1628 the S,su»h 
prizes thus taken were almost eighty fold mo 
valuable than the whole amount of e»p ort» from 
New Nctherland for the four preceding seasons., 

V tS. BUtor, o. the Uoiud SUU- Teh IL.c^ 


[1627. 

The visit to New Plymouth of Isaac do Rnsiercs, 
chief of the Dutch merchants nt Now Amsterdam, 
and second to the Governor, allusion to which has 
l»ccn mode in Chapter XIX., occurred in the year 
1G27. His arrival was preceded by a letter from 
Minuits to Bradford, informing him of the esta- 
lislnnent of the Dutch colony, and assuring him of 
a wish to cultivate relations of commerce ami 
friendship. Bradfoiil wrote in reply, promising 
the neighbourly good-will of his fellow-emigrants, 
and offering business intercourse, but nt the samo 
time warning the new-comers against encroaching 
on any territory north of the fortieth degree of 
latitude, which l*elongcd to the Council for New 
England. The Dutch courteously maintained their 
right to trade in those )*arts—a right which they 
derived from the authority of the Stntes-Gencral, 
and which, they added, they would defend. To this 
rejoinder Bradford rcsj»ondod by reiterating his 
statements with greater amplitude ami emphasis, 
and by suggesting a inference of the matte is in¬ 
volved to the Governments of England and Holland. 
A request that the Dutch would send some envoys, 
for conference on their affairs of business, led to the 
visit of do Rasifcrcs, who left his settlement about 
the end of September. The authorities of New 
Amsterdam were very anxious to prevent the Ply¬ 
mouth i«*oplc from sending cxj>editions to the west, 
lest they should discover the large trade in fura 
which their neighbours were carrying on, and 
should get it into their own hands. The English 
had recently built a shallop, in which they proved 
to cruise about, and oi>cn a trade in wampum. Dc 
Rnsifcrcs, in a letter preserved in the national 
archives at the Hague, and written after he lmd 
returned from Plymouth, says that the English had 
threatened that, if the Dutch would not leave ofl 
dealing with the Indians, they (the English) would 
be obliged to use other means. 

The Dutch envoy came up Buzzard's Bay, car y in 
Octol-cr, with trumpets blowing, and several aUcad- 
ants about him. He sold various commodities to 
the Plvmouth people, especially wampum, hoping 
in this" way to prevent their seeking a direct hade 
in that article with the In,bans Bat the disc,un 
sion of the mattem in dispute does not seen, to mro 
been very satisfactory. In returning, de 
,00k with him another >*■“* ' 

alleged intrusion on English ground Nero 
theless, there had been some « 

^..rtrsii s The Pilgrim* assured the Dutcii 

Pilgrims where the} " , The Hollanders 

for the wampum the} had boug . 
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suggested to the English that they would advance 
their own interests by removing to the hinds about 
the Connecticut; and the English begged the 
Hollanders not to interrupt their trade .n beaver- 
skins on the Namigansett. Each set of colon.»ts 
seems in truth to have been afraid of the other. 
Bradford, in writing to the Council for New 
England about the state of affairs, said he had Wen 
informed that the Dutch far exceeded all the other 
settlers in that part of America, both m strength 
of men and in fortifications. The countrymen of 
do Raaiires evidently thought the same of then- 
rivals. It is a noteworthy fact that, before the 
Pilgrim Fathers left Holland, the Dutch, on two 
occasions—in 1617, and again in February, 1020 
—urgently desired them to join in a common settle¬ 
ment on the river Hudson. But Robinson’s congre¬ 
gation could not forget that they were Englishmen; 
and one of their chief reasons for wishing to go 
to somo part of America belonging to the English 
Crown was that they might not le lost in the 
Dutch nationality. 

New Amsterdam had by 1028 acquired a popula¬ 
tion of two hundred and seventy person*. It is mid 
that the Indians treated the first settlers with kind¬ 
ness, and gave them their .laughters in marriage; 
but the authority for this statement is itself Indian.* 
The plantation thus growing in inqiortancc, tho 
Dutch Government, in 1629, determined to intro¬ 
duce some check on that condition of freedom 
which they at first encouraged. The Statcs-Goncr.d 
subjected the colonists to n Council of Nine, and 
imposed on them a charter of privileges contrived 
for the benefit of those who projioscd to plant 
colonies in New Ncthcrland. Holland, though she 
had thrown off her foreign tyrants, was a Republic 
of the aristocratic older; and tint political state 
established in her American dependency by this 
charter was one strongly imbued with feudalism. 
It created a number of lords of the manor, with 
large territorial |>ossessioiis, and considerable power 
over the humbler colonists. A creditable feature 
of the document was the stipulation that the soil 
was to lie purchased of the Indians. One of its bud 
provisions was that in which, in order to protect the 
manufactures of the mother country, the colonists 
wore forbidden, on pain of banishment, to make any 
woollen, linen, or cotton fabric. Yet there was a 
worse feature than this—the introduction of negro 
bondage, which, however, was made conditional on 
tl.o slave trado being found profitable. Under the 
charter, many large estates were pureliascd of tl«c 
natives by wealthy Dutchmen; but, as several of 


• Speech of an Indian chief in l(Al 


the earlier settlers had already established them¬ 
selves on some of these territories, disputes fre¬ 
quently arose. The favoured proprietors acquired 
land in Delaware and New Jersey, as well ns in 
wlmt is now the Stale of New York. Do Vries, 
an early Dutch writer on America, planted a colony 
of thirty persons on the southern shore of Delaware 

Ray in 1631, and in the following year Harvey, the 
Governor of Virginia, recognised the plantation in 
a grunt of commercial privileges to Claybomc. 
After the return of Do Vries to Holland, Osset, his 
successor, got into collision with the Indians, mid 
brought si great calamity on the little settlement. 
The savages, enraged at the death of one of their 
chiefs, laid an nnibiish, and succeeded in murdering 
every one of the emigrants. Delaware soon after¬ 
wards passed into the hands of a few Swedish 
settlers, and ultimately, after another |»oriod of 
Dutch occujKUiey, into the |K».ws.sion of the English. 
Dc Vries, on once more seeking the western hemi¬ 
sphere, in 1633, settled at New At listen lain. 
Minuits had been removed from his |»ositiuii «»1‘ 
Governor in the previous year, and, on his way 
buck to Holland, was driven by stress of weather 
into Plymouth, in England, where his ship was 
seized by Captain Mason, for carrying on an un¬ 
lawful trade in n country belonging to the English 
Ring. The captain also made a representation on 
the subject to Sir John Coke, Secretary of State. 
The Dutch Ambassidor remonstrated, and the 
vessel was ultimately released as an net of favour ; 
but the English Government emphatically asserted 
its right to the territory aliout Hudson’s River. 

The successor to Minuits in the government of 
New Ncthcrland was Walter Van Twillcr. Under 
his administration, a trading house was erected on 
the Delaware, or South River, and another on the 
Connecticut, which brought the Dutch colonists 
into disputes with the English. Van Twillcr was 
succeeded by William Kieft, in whose time the 
contentions between the English and Dutch were 
carried to considerable lengths. Aimed collisions 
were not uncommon, for Kieft dealt in summary 
fashion with all whom he deemed intruders. In 
1642 he drove off a )«arty of English who attempted 
to settle at the north-western end of Long Island, 
where they had purchased some land of the 
Indians, and of a peison who pretended to bo an 
agent of the £ul of Stilling, |«atcntcc of the 
Council for New England. The Dutch, to mark 
their sovereignty over the place, set up the arms of 
the Prince of Orange on a tree. Tl.o Englishmen, 
disregarding this intimation, began to build, took 
down the Prince’s arms, and got one of the Indians 
to draw a grotesque visage in its place. Kieft was 
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equally |KMvinptory with a factory established on 
the Delaware l»y emigrants from New Haven. 
He destroyed the projierty of these men, and 
made the |ample themselves prisoners. He was 
also aeensed **t disregarding complaints against 
the Dutch for harlaiurino fugitives fiom justice ami 
runaway servants, for furnishing the Indians 
with arms and amniunition, and for purchasing 
goods stolen from the English. In 1043, Kieft 
made a cnuuter-ivinphiint to the ftslemtcd colonies 
of New England, alleging encroachments on the 
part of ( onuecticut. and desiring to be informed 
whether, if he were to come to blows with that 
colony, he should draw tqam himself the hostility 
of its fellows. Some eorrcs|amdoneo ensued, with, 
out anything Wing settled; ami shortly afterward* 
the Dutch, finding themselves pressed by the In¬ 
dians. applied to New Haven for armed assistance. 
This was refused, but an offer of provisions was 
made instead. 

The temporary colonisation of Delaware by tho 
Swedes took place in the year 1038. Twelve 
years earlier, Gustavos Adolphus, turning his mind 
to the advantages whieh might be derived from 
colonisation, had encouraged the formation ot a 
loiuincrcial company with that object. The settle¬ 
ments which it was ho|«ed to effect in the New 
World were t«> U* free from the curse of slavery, 
and to l»e ojien as places of refuge to all Protestant 
countries, and to oppressed Christendom generally. 
Enrolment) warn, and the complication* of Euro]>ean 
l-»litics. delayed the realisation of this scheme; but 
ill 103d a small number of Swedes and Finns were 
conducted to the Bay of Delaware by Peter 
Minuits, the first Governor of New Amsterdam, 
who conceived himself to have been ill-used by his 
own country. Lands were purchased of the 
natives, and a fort was erected, which the emi¬ 
grants entitled Christiana after the infant Queen 
of their native land. The Dutch were not slow to 
remonstrate against thus invasion of what they 
regarded their own province; for, although they 
would not admit the English claim of prior ]**- 
session, thev were ready enough to advance <• 
similar title themselves. Kieft sent a formal protest 
against tl.o Scandinavian irruption, but did not 
dare to make any attempt at ousting the new- 
comers. In a few years, upwards of a hundred 
families from the same northern kingdom had 
arrived in Delaware; and the official residence was 
established a few miles below the site of Phila¬ 
delphia. in the present State of Pennsylvania 
Some English also settled in the same piits , 
they were compelled to submit to Swedish juris¬ 
diction. 


[1633.- 

Thc first discovery of the Delaware is one of the 
many disputed questions of early American history. 
The Dutch claimed it for themselves, as against the 
Swedes ; but it seems probable that it was really 
due to tho English. In 1G10, Captain Argali 
entered the Bay, and called it after Lord Dela¬ 
ware, who was at that iime Governor of Virginia. 
Three years later it was found that, by a short cut, 
a jKissage for boats could be opened from the tribu¬ 
taries of the ChcsajK-ako to the Delaware River. 
In 1019, Captain Dormer coasted from Capo Cod 
to Cape Henry, explored the Delaware and the 
Hudson, and |ierccivcd that the Dutch had already 
o]M>ncd a trade in furs with the Indians. This 
shows that the Dutch were acquainted with tho 
country as early as 1619; hut it does not prove 
that they knew or smqiccted its existence in 1610, 
or even in 1613. In 1631, Nathaniel Basse, a 
councillor of Virginia, was authorised to invite Now 
EngUudcra who disliked “coldness of climate or 
barrenness of soil” to settle in Delaware Bay. 
Some Englishmen ascended tho river in the fol¬ 
lowing year, and were murdered by the Indians near 
the site of Fort Nassau, now Gloucester, in Now 
Jersey. English enterprise wo* just then greatly 
attracted towards this part of North Amoricu; »»‘d 
Sir John Lawrence, Sir Edmund Plowdcn, and 
©then*. |>ctitioncd the King for a grant of Long 
Island and thirty square miles on the mainland, to 
Ik* called Sion. This petition was renewed at a 
subsequent date, together with a request for the 
small isles lying between thirty and forty degrees 
of latitude, six leagues from tho shore in Delaware 
Bay, and forty square leagues of the adjoining coast, 
to l»e held ns a county palatine, and called New 
Albion.* with privileges similar to those which had 
been granted to the lirat Lo.tl Baltimore in New¬ 
foundland. The request mas granted by King 
Charles I. o„ the 24.1. of July. 1032, £ 

ottered Secretary John Cok « ? ,rec T" * 
.be issuing of u patent foe Lo»S tl ‘ 1 c 

jneent cofur.ry to Sir Edmund l>.o»-,len and 
'associates. Charles sms anxious for an 
examination of North America, "luchuassU only 
known in a very general and imperfect nay. 
September 1633, he issued to Captain Thom - 
Young, gentleman, of London, a special oomm^ 
sion,t a„U,arising him to tit out slaps and appom 
offie^ for exploring all territories of Arnenca that 

,, 1 , 0 ,, iif 11 - “SlaS' Srnor, 

the audacity to »tylc huntelf f Kcw Albiou m 

to^beSc Of •• Earl of Albloa ” - 

^:r^.bca by the Col^of Aral, 

t Byuicr’s Fodcra, VoL XIA- 
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he wished to examine. So ample were the powers 
granted to this adventurer that Englisli subjects 
were commanded not to ini|>cdc his movements, 
even though they had received patents before the 
date of his commission. The expedition started in 
the spring of 1634, under command of Young him¬ 
self, and of Lieutenant Robert Evelyn, a relative 
of John Evelyn, the author, and also of Young. 
During tho Mine year, the explorers appear to have 
sailed up the Delaware in a .shallop, and to have 
established a ,w>st at Eriwomeck, not far from tho 
mouth of the Schuylkill, and another at a spot within 
the limits of the present city of Philadelphia.* 
Euglisli and Dutch were now fairly struggling for 
the mastery in the vicinity of the Delaware. The 
Dutch position, Fort Nassau, was seized, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1G33, by Captain George Holmes and a 
|>nily from Virginia. These |>eisons were after¬ 
wards captured l»y the Hollander, and carried to 
Manhattan, whence they were sent Lick to James 
Town. Young, on his return to Eiiglaud, asked 
permission of the King, on behalf of hiiusclf and 
his associates, to take jiossession of auy such inland 
countries as they might discover. Jerome Hawley, 
councillor of Maryland, seems to have been in some 
position of authority on tho Delaware in 1638; for 
when tho Swedes entered that territory, he wrote 
to Secretary Wiiulcbnnk : _ 

“Right Honourably—Upon the 20th of March 
last, I took the Inddness to present you with my 
lcttcre, wherein I gave only a touch of the business 
of our Assembly, referring your Honour to the 
gcnoral letters sent by Air. Kemp from the Gover¬ 
nor and Council. Siuco which time, here arrived 
a Dutch ship with commission from the young 
Queen of Sweden, and signed by eight of tlic cluef 
Lords of Sweden, the copy whereof I would have 
taken to semi to your Honour, but the captain 
would not permit me to take any copy thereof, 
except he might have five trade for tobacco to 
cany to Sweden ; which being contrary to his Ma¬ 
jesty's instructions, the Governor excused himself 
thereof. Tho ship remained here about ten days, 
to refresh with food and water, during which time 
the master of the said ship made known that both 
himself nud another ship of his com,sure wore 
bound for Delaware Bay, wldcL is ll,c echoes of 
Wguua and Now England; and .ben .lay ,we- 
1 , to plant «oWo 

k UIC V° olrea ^ H«W» 

dT 7 the river northward 

D °'“"'“ rc Ba >' AU which being his Majesty’s 

C ° W - B “ •' Juries .h. Seven- 


territories, I humbly conceive it may Is? done by 
Ills Majesty's subjects of these jxuts making use 
only of some English *hi|»s that resort hither for 
tr.ule yearly, and be no charge at ail to his Ma¬ 
jesty." 

This probably called renewed attention to tho 
country which Dutch, Swedes, and English were 
alike endeavouring to monn|*)lisc; and in 1011 
Evelyn, Clayborne, and two others, published in 
England a statement setting forth the advantages 
of the country north of the entrance to Delaware 
Bay. In this document it was alleged that Clny- 
bome had trades! on the s,k»i since 1027 (eleven 
years before the np,x-nmnc«- of the .Swedes there), 
and that Evelyn Imd resided in the region four 
years, and traded near the Schuylkill. Evelyn 
returned to America in the following year, ami Sir 
Edmund I'lowdcu visited the place called Eriwo¬ 
meck, and look ,osM-*>hm of it. The Dutch, how¬ 
ever, sent two sloops from .Manhattan to Foil 
Nassau, with orders to the coiniuissary to enter the 
Schuylkill, and disj«>*.scs% the English.-J- The day 
of English domiiMtiuii in this |<irl of America lunl 
not yet arrived, and for the pix-sent the land was 
sliaiol by (he Dutchim-u and the Swede*. 

In the meanwhile, atTuini were not going on well 
iu the Dutch territories. Sanguinary feuds brok.- 
out between the Europeans and the Indian*. Acts 
of violcucc were committed on both sides, and a 
regular rttuletla, after the Corsican fashion, set iu. 
White men and ml men alike revenged the deaths 
of their relatives. A bounty of ten fathom of 
wampum was offered for every ineiiilier of the tribe 
of Raritan*; but severity only iucicared the mi* 
chief. A papular assembly was Munitioned to assist 
the Governor with its advice, and Do Vries urge I 
the propriety of cultivating friendly relations with 
the natives. A deputation of Algonquin chieftain*! 
expressed their sorrow at the continual shedding of 
blood, and oll'cicd to pay a line for the recent killing 
of a Dutchman; but at tho same time Mamed 
the colonists for selling brandy to their com- 
radcs. The Dutchmen themselves they ventured 
to remark, would light with knives when they were 
drunk, and they could not expect the Indians to do 
better. Shortly after this interview, a party of 
Mohawks, armed with musket*, buret upon' the 
Algouqmns, and claimed them as tributaries The 
latter begged assistance of the Dutch, and Kiefl 
avaJcxl himself „f ,hc o| 1wrt »m,y ,o attack dm 
WK.cl,«l savage*. with a view to tl.ei. ex.erminu- 

lf° n „u “e iu 1043, a party 

,*« «• nt New Amsterdam, 
strengthened by sailors from some Dutch privateers 
t NcilL 
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tlien lying in llic harbour, crossed the Hudson, ami, 
guided by one who was well-acquainted with the 
haunts of the Algonquin?, suddenly attacked the 
unsuspecting men, women, and children encamped 
in the woodlands. Nearly a hundred were shot 
down ; children were thrown into the river, and all 
attempts to rescue them prevented. Dawn revealed 
a horrible scene of carnage; but Kicft, so far from 
repenting of his atrocity, greeted the returning 
troops with exultation. The colonists, however, 
denounced the massacre as a shameful crime, and 
the Algompiins, made remorseless by their wrong, 
instituted a series of reprisals so widespread, per¬ 
sistent, stealthy, and successful, that the Dutch 
plantations were in a little while almost ruiueil, 
and the remnant of the population talked of re¬ 
turning to Holland. Many of the settlers were 
murdered, others carried into captivity; while 
whole villages were laid in ashes. It was in one 
of these raids that Mrs. Hutchinson was killed. The 
shite of things at length became so serious that the 


colonists were compelled to send a deputation lo 
the Indians to sue for pence, which it is doubtful 
if they would have obtained, lmd it not been for 
the mediation of Roger Williams. As it was, the 
peace did not last long. War again broke out, and 
continued for two years. The Dutch wore com¬ 
manded by John Underhill, formerly of Boston, 
the eccentric but courageous soldier who had 
already distinguished himself in the English 
hostilities agniust the Pcquots. The war threatened 
to be one of extermination ; but in 1645 jieacc was 
once more concluded. A general thanksgiving was 
np|K>iuted by llto colony, and it was resolved to 
repudiate Kicft, the chief nutJior of the mischief. 
He was deprived of the Governorship in 1646; and 
in 1617, or the following year, left America for his 
own country. Whether lie would have been 
punished on arriving there, may be doubtful; but 
lie did not live to put it to the test. The ship was 
wrecked upon the coast of Wales, and Kieft perished 
in the angry sea. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

by StujrYOMIlt — Negotiations between New N*h«TW»d«Pd Delaware-Flight of Dutch 

Decision of the Arbitrator, against New tlon from various Parte 

Colonists on the Delaware into New bngUml > Om.o»ilion of Stuyreaant to the Wishes of the 

of Europe —Popular Assembl^^Urmt^^ rob ' D „ t ‘ c h Settlement. -New NcthorlamI and »IaryUnd 

by the English. 

arriving and departing ships, and the merchants of 
Amsterdam looked forward to the day when the 
commerce of this remote settlement would be sum- 
cient to attract to itself the cage, roga.d of Europe. 
Yet New Nctherland had its troubles, quite apart 
from those which resulted front the hostility of 
Indians. The colonists were threatened towards 
,hc cast by the rivalry, and as they vc^M .it bj 
the cnciw.cli.iKnt., of a race to the fulI os ente 
prising nml ns apt to Undo ns thcn ; sch«.TLc 
disputes with New England as to 
which lanvl signalised p.cvons yearn, •>»“ •> 
again under the government of (0 

early os 1647, that official sent Ins Sec y 

BosL, with mcr ttt 

Winthrop), expressing the good 


After the deposition of Kieft from the Governor- 
ship of New Nctherland, the i»ost was occupied by 
a man of higher character—Peter Stuyveaant. n 
valiant soldier who had served with distinction in 
the West Indies, and had also some reputation as a 
scholar.* He assumed office in 1646, and at once 
liegnn a policy of justice towards the Indians. He 
likewise urged on the mother country, and at len tl 
obtained, the substitution of free trade for that 
system of monopoly which had previously been 
enforced for the advantage of the home merchant 
Under his rule, the colony soon more than recovered 
the prosperity it had lost. The greater part of the 
small island of Manhattan was st.ll coveredM y 
primeval forest; but the port was busy with 

. Stujvciant b p«hsp. U.t 1knew. 
through the rnnuning fictitious History o * DiedricU 

by tVasbingt>n Irvtog in tbe P«oa of a 
Knickorbocfccr. 
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distant answer was returned, as the western colonies 
i-t' New England hard to say anything which 
ini-lit have the effect of barring their own claims 
l*y a seeming recognition of others. Stuyvcsant, 
however, was invite.! to an interview; and com- 
|*laint was made of the stile of arms and ammu¬ 
nition !»y the Dutch to the Indians, and of the 
extortion by them of higli duties from English 
tr.idei y. 

\ cry shortly afterwards, Stnyvcsant committed 
an act which was a glaring violation of the English 
jurisdiction. He captured a Dutch vessel in the 
haiUuir of New Haven for an evasion of dues 
claimed by New Amsterdam. It may have lieen 
tliat the claim was just; hut the Dutch authorities 
had no more right to ellect such a seizure in the 
waters of an English colony than to commit a 
similar act in the river Thames, What rendered 
the matter si ill more serious was that Stnyvcsant, 
in writing on the subject to the aggrieved planta¬ 
tion. made an implied claim to the whole territory, 
and directed his letter to •* New Haven in the 
Netherlands." The authorities of that settlement 
were not slow in currying out reprisals. They im¬ 
prisoned three of Stuyvcsunt's servants who were 
within their government. Stnyvcsant demanded 
their restitution, hut was refused. This occurred 


in September, 1650, while the Federal Commis¬ 
sioner were in session there, and addressed to them 
a letter which he dated as from “ New Nether- 
land." The Commissioners refused to treat until 
the implied pretension was abandoned. Stnyvcsant 
acquiesced by dating his next letter « Connecticut 
and a correspoudciM* then ensued. Besides minor 
grievances, the Dutch Governor complained of the 
English occujKition of lands lying on the river Con¬ 
necticut. The Commissioners, on the other hand, 
asserted the right of English settlers to plant in 
that region, and derived the right from “ juitent, 
purchase, and jiossession." Ultimately, Stuyvcsant 
pro|*oscd that the Commissioners should delegate 
two unprejudiced persons out of tho colonics of 
Massachusetts and Plymouth, who, with two 
referees to l»e named by himself, should pronounce 
a judgment to l>o accepted as final. This was 
agreed to, and the nrhitra torn p|>ointcd were Simon 
Bradsticct and Thomas Prince, on the part of Mas¬ 
sachusetts and Plymouth respectively, and Thomas 
Willett ami Gcoigc Baxter, Euglish residents at 
New Amsterdam, on behalf of the Dutch colony. 
They were to bring to a conclusion the existing 
dilTcrcnccs between tho two parties; to make a pro¬ 
visional definition of boundaries; to determino on 
some course concerning fugitives; and to lay tho 


in the autumn of 1647 ; and in March, 1G48, the 
Dutch Governor wrote to John Wintlirop, pro- 
]K)sing to submit the matters in dispute to him aud 
the Governor of Plymouth, coupled, lie added, 
“ with some sort of retractation of his former 
claim." He had, u|>on reconsideration, |>crceivcd 
the false situation lie had blundered into, and was 
desirous of a reconciliation with New England, 
especially ns the West India ComjKiny had fallen 
into diilicultios, and his own people were getting 
unruly. The Federal Commissioners, in the fol¬ 
lowing September, addressed to him a joint letter, 
requiring to be informed what it was lie proposed 
to refer, and what were his credentials; reiterating 
former complaints; and asserting the English juris¬ 
diction within the English settlements in the most 
emphatic manner. Perplexed ns to what course he 
should pursue. Stnyvcsant, at the close of 1G48, 
wrote home for instructions. The execution of 
Charles I. in January. 1649. led to a rupture be¬ 
tween England and Holland, owing to the support 
which the latter gave to the Royalist fugitives; and 
the West India Company, doubtless fearing to 
bring about any further complication between the 
two countries, simply instructed their agent in 
America to live with his neiglil*ours as amicably as 
he could. After one or two failures in the arrange¬ 
ment of preliminaries, Stuyvesant went to Hartford 


bases of a nciglilK)urly union. 

These four negotiator did not tako long in 
considering their award. It was made the vory 
day after the issue of their commissions. In all 
essential respects the decision was against tho 
Dutch ; and the definition of lioumlaries was such 
as to give to the English the larger part of tho 
disputed territory, though tho Dutch were allowed 
to push their settlements os far ns Oyster Bay 
on Long Island, and to the neighbourhood of 
Greenwich on the mainland—a very slight con¬ 
cession, scarcely affecting the demands of tho 
English. The settlers at New Amsterdam were 
greatly annoyed at this conclusion of the business, 
and Stuyvcsant 1>ecamc unpopular in consequence. 
But it is not easy to see how lie could have acted 
otherwise. His cause was weak; his resources for 
the assertion of a more aggressive policy were 
weaker still. He had no ]>owcr at his disposal at 
all equal to that which New England could liavo 
brought into'.the field; and he had every reason 
to believe that he would have obtained no material 
support from the Government of Holland in tho 
event of an armed collision. The treaty, if such it 
can be called, received the approbation of the West 
India Company, the director of which doubtless 
saw thefutility of resistance; and it was conditionally 
sanctioned by the States-Geneial in a paper whicU 
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is tlic only document wherein the Dutch Republic 
recognises the boundaries of the settlement on the 
Hudson. The arrangement was never ratified in 
England; but, as the reader is aware, the New 
England colonies were in 1630 almost entirely 
independent of the country which had sent them 
forth. 

Notwithstanding the arrangement dictated by 
the arbitrators, and submitted to by Stuyvcsnnt, 
disagreements continued to arise. The New Haven 
people still prosecuted their colonising schemes on 
the Delaware, and came into frequent collisions 
with the rival nationality. Rut the chief oppo¬ 
nents of the Dutch in that direction were the 
Swedes. The former built a fort, which they 
called Fort Casimir, on the site of Newcastle, 
within five miles of Christiana, as a protection 
against the Scandinavians. The Swedes, icganling 
this ns a menace, sent a strong force against tlio 
place, and oveiqiowored the garrison; but their 
triumph was short-lived. The Dutch West India 
Company gave directions to Stuyvcsnnt to revenge 
their wrong, to drive the Swedes from the river, 
or to compel their submission. In September, 
1655, the Dutch Governor sailed into the Delaware 
at the head of more than six hundred men. The 
expedition was one uubroken scries of successes; 
in a little while, the whole of New Sweden, as it 
wan called, submitted to the stronger. It had 
existed for nlx>ut seventeen years, and the colonists, 
at the |>criod of their subjection, fell short of eight 
hiuulred in number. Yet they have left some 
admixture of their blood among the heterogeneous 
elements that make up the population of the United 
States. They were an industrious, simple-minded, 
moral, and religions race, not without some dash of 
that wild and turbulent spirit which showed itself, 
centuries before, in the feats of Vikings and 
Berserkers. For some generations they cherished 
the old national sentiment, and were objects of 
tender interest to the Scandinavian race. Even 
now, their descendants in America point with a 
certain pride to the tradition of their northern 
origin. 

A large portiou of Delaware was shortly after¬ 
wards purchased by the city of Amsterdam, which, 
in accordance with what in those days was con¬ 
sidered good political economy, instituted a strict 
monopoly in its own favour. The burgomasters 
required of the colonists an oath of absolute obedi¬ 
ence to all their post and future commands; but 
this grasping policy defeated itself. The colonists, 
finding m a little while that the conditions under 
winch they had emigrate,1 were too hanl to allow 
them any chance of success, fled in large number? 


to the neighbouring English colonies of Maryland 
and Virginia. Even soldier* in garrison took every 
opportunity of leaving, so as to lietter their fortune* 
in lands that were less oppressed. To check this 
out- 1 suiring, the proprietary made a law punishing 
with death any attempt to quit the province; but 
the flight continued, and by 1657 Delaware was 
almost deserted. New Amsterdam filled better. 
It still sufleivd occasionally from Indian attacks ; 
and during the absence of Stiiyvesant, on his c.\- 
l>e.lition to New Sweden, the Algonquin* appeared 
la-fore the town in sixty-four ckiioc*, and committed 
great Imvoc in the unprotected country. Yet, 
Oil the whole, the plxm|M*rily of tin- older Dutch 
settlement increased under the rule of StuyvcKilit. 
The nuniU-r of colonists rapidly augmented after 
1650; commerce was pursued on a large scale, and 
the West India Coin|muy exercised a wise wi|K-r- 
vixion over those eiroi* of |iolicy which the Governor 
at times committal, nml those faults of tcni|»er into 
which his soldierly diameter oecasioiially Wt rayed * 

him. A paternal des|*otisiu seems to have been 
Stuyvesant’s ideal «*f government, and in working 
out this conception he arbitrarily interfered with 
taxation, the price of lalioill*. the coudtiet of business, 
and the practice of religion. The Governor, us a 
rigid Calvinist, persecuted l«>th Lutheran* and 
Quaker*. I»ut the West India Company frequently 
intcrjKw-d to moderate his crotchet* and lii.s zeal. 
The directors hid him strictly observe every contract, 
treat the mcrdiants well, and leave to each honest, 
citizen the |*eaceful enjoyment of his conscience. 
Religious toleration was established at an early 
date, mid Jews were |iermittcd to settle on the 
Island, and join in its trade. Now Amsterdam 
s|>ctslily became n place of ivfuge for the oppressed 
of Enro|le, and of some |«rts of America too. So 
many English settled on Manhattan tlmt they weiv 
provide,! with an English secretary, with preachers 
who understood the English language, ami with nn 
English translation of the body of civil laws. Those 
Englishmen formed an iuqiortniit part of the com¬ 
munity, ami it was probably owing to their initia¬ 
tive that the Dutch acquire I such I Parties ns they 
were afterward* enabled to wring from their 
governors. The remnant of the Piedmontese Pit>- 
tostants, whose massacre moved the indignation of 
Milton in one of the noblest of his Bonnets, were 
un ited by the municipality of Amsterdam to settle 
in New Nethcrland. A free passage vos provided 
for them, and several joined their fellow-believers 
in the New World. French Protestants also went 
thither, and iu such large numbers that it was 
found necessary to Issue the public documents in 
French, as well as in Dutch and English. Holland 
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was by this time overpeopled, nn.l (lie authorities 
woiv ghul to semi *» 1 V the jioor and unfortunate in 
largo iiiiiiiIh'I's. ,*aving for their transit, ami giving 
thorn a fresh chance in life under more favour¬ 
able oomlitions. Farmers, mechanics, lultourers, 
toreignorx, ami exiles, were the |h-inoiis chicllv 
chosen ; for it was wisely seen that mere gentry 
are of little use in an infant colony. Thus stimu- 
latetl, |io|>nlation rapidly increase*I ; ami l»y 1GGI 
New Amstcidam was a city of some inq*ortancc. 

Unfortunately, the plantation «Ii«l not cscaj*c the 
Might of slavery. Africans were introduced into 
the settlement in large numlwrs, ami the miserable 
hatharian from a distant quarter ot the world had 
no rights hut such as his oppressor granted him 
out of mere grace ami favour, lhit the white man 
himself possessed very small |Hilitical influence. 
As previously stated, a kind of consultative assem¬ 
blies, eonsisting of a few mcmliers deputed by the 
towns, had been called into existence in 1011, 
to assist the Governor with advice during the 
Indian troubles ; but these assemblies exercised 
little or no legislative power. Arbitrary imposts, 
however, were occasionally resisted by the commu¬ 
nity, or by the particular interests affected. Men 
were not wanting who for awhile talked of op|*osing 
all popular movements by the force of cannon; 
but the pressure of the commonalty soon became 
too great to be resisted. The movement against 
inconsiderate ami unchecked taxation was so 
strenuous, earnest, and general, that in 1G47 a 
compromise was pro,M>scd and accepted, by which 
it was agreed that certain jieraons should be nomi¬ 
nated by the villages, from whom the Governor 
should appoint tribunes, to act ns magistrates in 
trivial cases, and, on behalf of the towns, to give 
their opinion when consulted. This concession 
was followed in 1G32, after an appeal to the mother 
country, by further privileges, granting to the 
towns some kind of municipal functions; yet the 
gain was not very considerable, and was limited by 
the controlling power of the State. In 1053, a 
general assembly of two deputies from each village 
of the colony assembled at New Amsterdam; and 
.Stuyvesant, though he did not like such an inno¬ 
vation, was unable to gainsay it. The remonstrance 
and petition to which this assembly agreed, and 
which was drafted by the Englishman George 
Baxter, was a firm expression of political principles 
such as the popular party in England had already 
triumphantly asserted in the House of Commons 
and on the field of battle. In effect, it ran 

“The States-General of the United Provinces 
are our liege lords; wc submit to the laws of the 
United Provinces; and our rights and privileges 


ought to be in harmony with those of the Father- 
land, for wc arc a member of the State, and not a 
subjugated people. Wc, who have come together 
from various parts of the world, and are a blended 
community of various lineage; we, who have 
at our own expense exchanged our native lands 
for the protection of the United Provinces ; we, 
who have transformed the wilderness into fruitful 
farms,—demand that no new laws shall ho enacted, 
but with consent of the people ; that none shall bo 
ap|>ointed to office, but with the approbation of the 
|ieople ; that obscure and obsolete laws shall never 
be revived."* 


A more decided expression of popular rights 
could not l*o found, even in the annals of revo¬ 
lutionary France. The principles of government 
to which modern Europe is every day rapidly 
approximating had their birth, or at least their 
firat practical application, in America more than 
two hundred years ago. Englishmen and Dutchmen, 
Iicgitming the world there under fresh conditions, 
freed from the trammels both of monarchy and 
feudalism, sought their ideal of government in the 
consent of the governed. But in New Nethorland 
the attempt met with strong opposition. The 
l*etition of 1G53 was not favourably received by 
Stuyvesant. He looked with contempt on the no¬ 
tion of men governing themselves ; denounced tho 
wishes of the petitioners as absurdly extravagant; 
asked if they would set their names to the visionary 
aspirations of New Englanders ; and demanded 
whether none of the Dutch nation could be found 
to draft their |>ctition. He stated in his reply that 
laws would continue to l*c mnde by the Governor 
and Council ; and added that, ns evil manners led 
to good laws for their restraint, the institutions ot 
New Nctkerland must be good—a compliment to tho 
manners of the settlers which could hardly havo 
re,aired the damaged po,ailarity of Stuyvesant- 
If, said the Governor, the i»coplc elected their 
own officers, every man would vote for one of lus 
own stamp—the thief for a thief, the smuggler for 
smuggler; so that fraud and vice would bo 
authorised. This is the fundamental argument ot 
all who deny popular rights-an argument as confi- 
dcntly advanced to-day a, in previous ages, though 
probability was against it from the firs , and ex¬ 
perience has again and agam shown its fals.ty- 
Communities me seldom so depraved that tie 
smuggler and the thief form a majority; and it is 
nothin the observation of most men tha 
colle-tive sentiment of societies is generally on toe 
sido of what is fair and raasonable, and always m 

. A. quoted bj Mr. Baucr.lt, -ho bo. 
as translated tho original Dutch. 
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advance of that of their worst members. It is the 
unrestrained despots, the privileged aristocracies, 
the little coteries that are banded together for 
purposes of self-intcrest, the demagogues who make 
street revolutions in the name of the masses they 
afterwards dread to consult,—it is those who are 
the real dangers to a State, the real supporters of 
whatever is false, and cruel, and dishonest. If 
there is one lesson to be derived from his tor}*, it is 
that nations may be trusted with their own interests. 
Yet it is a lesson which the privileged and the timid 
.seem never capable of learning. 

In their rejoinder to Stuyvesant's reply, the 
j>etitioncis said that they designed nothing but tho 
good of the country and the maintenance of freedom. 
Nature), they urged, permits all men to constitute 
society, and Assemble for tho protection of liberty 
and property—a democratic doctrine, antici|nting 
those declarations of the Rights of Man which dis¬ 
tinguished the close of the eighteenth century. 
This was perhaps taking rather higher ground than 
was prudent. Stuyvcsnnt was probably alarmed, 
fearing some incursion of that Deluge which it is 
tho self-appointed task of men such as he to fend 
oft with little molehills of sand. He pronounced 
the dissolution of the assembly, and commanded its 
members to dispense on pain of severe punishment. 
In his farewell message he haughtily observed that 
ho derived his authority from God and the West 
India Company—a conjunction which might savour 
of irreverence, if it were possible to suspect so grave 
a Calvinist of any such feeling. This time he had 
the support of his principals, the West India pro- 
prictors. Thoy wrote to him that they approved of 
the taxes he proposed to levy. They exhorted him 
to have no regard to the consent of the pcoplo; to 
let them no longer indulge tho idle dream that 
taxes could be imposed only by the consent of tho 
governed. Hero was imprudence on the part of 
tho Company. The people would not submit to so 
high-handed a policy, expressed with so much 
insolence. The taxes were refused, and thoughts 
were entertained of soliciting tho more liberal ml© 
of England. 

It so happened that at tins very time a feeling 
of animosity against tho Government of New 
Netherlnnd was strongly excited in tho confedc- - 
rated colonies of New England. To the grievances 
of former years was added a suspicion that Stuy- 
vesant had entered into a plot with tho Mohawks, 
the Nyantics, and other Indians, to attack the 
colonies of Connecticut and New Haven. We 
have related in a previous Chapter .the discussions 
which took place in the Foderal Council on this 
subject, and have shown how the desire for inirne- 
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dinto war, which was shared by three out of tlm 
four manlier* of tho Longue, was restrained by the 
greater coolness and prudence of Massachusetts 
Though tho Federation was thus withheld from 
going to war in its corporate cujwicity, individual 
colonies still thirst'd for revenge. In October, 
1653, the General Court of New Haven determined 
to seek tho assistance of the mother country in 
chastising tho Now Netherlander*. Connecticut 
wnn equally well-disposed to the same plan of action; 
and circumstances favoured it. Cromwell, in the 
prosecution of his war with Holland, thought it 
would not l»e bad jwlicy to strike a vigorous blow 
ng.iiust the Dutch plantations in America, and ac¬ 
cordingly sent n small fleet across the Atlantic, 
to take possession of New Nctherland. It was 
under the command of Rols-rt Sedgwick and John 
Lcvcrett, loth of them .Massachusetts colonists, who 
had recently in England. On the arrival of 
these ships at Dost on, in June. 1G.VI, both Con¬ 
necticut and New Ifuveu idle red every assistance 
in their power for furthering the design, whether 
with or without the co-o|»eratioii of Massachusetts; 
and considerable piepai-atious for war wore being 
made when news arrived that |»cnc© had U-eu 
concluded between the two parent States. Stay- 
vesant was alarmed when be heard of tho projected 
blow, and in great hasto sent oft’ to New Haven to 
inquire if the statement were true; but by that 
time the proclamation of pence had altered tho 
|>ositioii of a flail*. A few months previously, 

however, Underhill, who in former years bad 
fought on the side of the Dutch, sailed up the 
Connecticut to the Dutch house at Hartford, mid 
posted a notice that, by permission of the General 
Court of Connecticut, he seized upon the place 
a* belonging to enemies of the Commonwealth of 
England. But the General Court of Connecticut 
afterwards repudiated his net. 

All this while, New Nctherland continued on 
very good terms with Virginia, whose interests in 
no respects clashed with her own. Even during 
tho war between England and Holland, Virginia 
and tho Dutch settlement on the hanks of 
the Hudson preserved tho most perfect amity and 
good will. With Maryland, however, there was a 
cause of disagreement Tho agent of Loitl Bnl- 
tunore churned the southern bank of the Delaware 
as being included in the Maryland patent To 
tho Dutch replied tlint they had purchased the 
land from the natives, and colonised it, before 
the patent to the first Lord Baltimore was issued. 

It was not denied that such was the case ; but tho 
representative of tho Maryland proprietor still 
urged his claim, and hinted at maintaining it by 
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force. Interviews between the contending parties 
took place in IG59 and subsequent year*, but no 
ugrceuieut was arrived at. The West India Coin 
pony (which had not yet sold that particular |wrt 
of Delaware to the city of Amsterdam) refused to 
yield on inch of territory, and resolved to defend 
its possessions, even to the shedding of blood.* 
The colony of Maryland was unable to seize on the 
coveted territory, and the two disputants continued 
to watch one another with a wary eye. 


equivalent to saying that New Nethcrhind had, of 
right, no M‘|hirutc existence at all—a conclusion to 
which that plantation could not be cx|H*'tod to 
accede. The time was a very harassing one for 
the Dutch. The settlers on the hanks of thoEsopus 
were attacked by savages, and murdered or carried 
into captivity. A state of war enxued, and was 
stop|icd only by the approach of winter. Inter¬ 
nally, the colony was in a rotten and dangerous 
condition. Jt swarmed with i»oor—>n much so, 



After the restoration of Charles II.. the prospects 
of New Nethcrlaml became very unpromising. 
Massachusetts an,I Connecticut u.gc.1 their claiuL 
occtara portions of ,hc Dutch territory, ami the 
1st. r of those two English colonies even preceo.lc.1 

Hndton ““ |XBSeSsi0H of >“"* towanls the 

r^STT. COm|,l " i "°' 1 lo Council of the 
Umtedi Colonics more than once in the year 1003 
but without ohtoiniug rclresa He w Jtohl that 

e "“ lt from " ,C ®b»tcs-Gcneral bestoued 
no more than commercial privileges and that (ion 
nectrcut by .U charter extended to the Pacific This, 
“ 11,0 ^ 0f Cwmcct *cut frankly avowed, was 

• Albany Records. 
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according to the Albany Recoids. that it was difficult 
to provide fur their relief. Education languished, 
and almost died «,„t. The sett lev. knowing they 
were little letter than the piojarty of a cor|H>m- 
t «°n, hung bock from going to the relief of villages 
that were threatened by tlm Indians, and demanded 
|*rotect«on of the paid soldiers which the Company 
maintained. .Such was the inevitable effect of a 
***** con,, ' tio » " I'ieli denied to men their natural 
rights, and made them the instruments by which 
other men, thousands of miles away, wore enabled 
to get „eh. Stuyvesant .at length felt compelled, 
notwithstanding his horror of popular legislation, 
to summon an assembly. It met in IGG3; an¬ 
other and huger diet followed in 1GG4 ; but the 
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dolilx'rutions of the Governor nn«l delegates resulted 
in no harmony of feeling or unity of aim. There was 
every reason to lielie\e that the colony would soon 
1k« invaded by England ; yet nothing was agreed 
on as to the method of defence. The i>ooplc still 
looked to their proprietors and to the home Govern¬ 
ment for protection ngahist l*oth internal ami 
external enemies. On the otliei hand, Stuyvcsant 
expected tin* jx-ople to help themselves. Matters 
grew worse every day. Portions of the colony 
wore in o|h*ii revolt, or in a mood of sullen dis- 
e<>ntent. The Connecticut men continued their 

ivance, and, pmvliused lands of the Indians with¬ 
out giving tin* least hoed to the jurisdiction of 
the llollandei's. Danger from without was met by 
yet more fatal dangers from within. 

Clmrles II., forgetting his hospitable treatment 
by the Dutch Republic when he was an exile, 
seems to have resolved, shortly after his accession, 
to attack the Low Countries, and wrest from them 
whatever possessions they held in the New World. 
Pretexts were easily found, and a war ensued which 
is .mo of the least glorious in English history. 
Hostilities were still going on when the small licet 
containing the four Royal Commissioners was tic¬ 
s' .itched to New England in 1004. Three or four 
hundred troops were on Inxird the vessels, and it 
v.as |«art of the instructions issued to the Coiu- 
lui-sioners that they wore to overthrow the usurped 
authority of the Dutch, and, if they could manage 
it. obtain the co- 0 |iemtion of the New England 
«..Ionics to that end. The Kings claim was founded 
« n the discovery of the mainland of North America 
by the Cabots, which certainly preceded that of 
any other navigators, and on the fact of James I. 
having, in 1C0G, granted the whole continent be¬ 
tween the 34th and 45th degrees of latitude to the 
London and Plymouth Companies. This grant 
was prior, by about three years, to Hudson’s dis¬ 
covery of the river now called after him, and of 
the adjacent country. The jwlicy of the English 
Government was no doubt grasping, but it cannot be 
said to have l*en wholly devoid of reason and justice, 
scs States at that time judged such matters. Not 
only had the Cabots, at the head of an English 
exjiedition, been the find to reveal the northern 
half of the western continent to European eyes; 
not only had James, on the faith of that discovery, 
assigned the land to certain corporations; but 
particular discoveries of regions now claimed by 
(be Dutch—such as Gosnold’s about Cape Cod- 
liad been made from time to time. If a general 
discovery of lands on the Hudson gave the Dutch 

• Bancroft'* History of the United States, Vol. IL, chap. lo. 
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a pretext for excluding the Swedes and Now 
Englanders from special localities, although un¬ 
occupied by any white people, the general di.iovery 
of North America by English seamen gave the 
Government of England a right to exclude the 
representatives of other Powers. The argument 
w*s ungenerous and impolitic all round; hut, as 
against the Dutch, Charles II. had somo case. 
What made the j*osition of the Hollanders still 
weaker, if not in strict international law,’ yet in the 
estimation of ordinary Englishmen, was the circum¬ 
stance that the discovery of the Hudson had been 
made by an Englishman in command of a vessel 
partly manned by Englishmen, though belonging 
to a Dutch Company. This, perhaps, was not 
much. The elder Cabot was a Venetian acting in 
the service of England. Columbus was a Genoese 
acting in the service of Spain. Such instances of 
sea-rovers giving their courage and ability to what¬ 
ever nation would employ them, were frequent in 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
and were not understood to invalidate the right 
of any Power under whose flag a discovery was 
made. Yet the fact in question introduced an 
apparent flaw into the claim of Holland. As 
regards the Connecticut River, there was some 
doubt as to whether the Dutch or the English had 
the better title to its ]to**cmion. It is probable, 
though not certain, that the former were the first 
to'explore that stream; but, according to one of 
the early settlers, Morton, they told the Plymouth 
pcoplo that they would find it a good place for 
planting and trade, and thus parted with their 
exclusive right. In consequence of these repre¬ 
sentations, confirmed by the reports of Indians, 
some adventurous spirits from the Pilgrim colony 
undertook the plantation in 1G33. The Dutch, 
who had already built a fort a little above the 
present town of Hartford, threatened to fire on 
the emigrants; but they proceeded in spite of them 
threats, erected a trading-house at Windsor, pur 
chased lands of the Indians, and established scttlo- 
mcnts.+ The contention of the Dutch that they 
alone were entitled to Connecticut was therefore 


btful, to say the least. 

Jowcver these matters may have been, Charles 
determined to make himself master of No 
iertand. He had granted to his brother, the 
ke of York, tho whole territory from the Conncc- 
t to the Delaware, though this was a vrolation 
he alleged rights both of the Dutch and English 
lers. As soon as the Eoyal Commissioned haa 


t Belknap-. America BtapaphT. Edition 1W3. »» 
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there of liis Majesty’s design to attack the Dutch, 
and solicited assistance from Massachusetts. The 
General Court accordingly made an order for calling 
out two hundred volunteers, with ]>ro|ier organisa¬ 
tion and supply, much to the surprise mid chagrin 
of the Hollanders, who expected that the request 
would be refused. A curious proof of this is to be 
found in a letter addressed by the Directors of the 
Dutch West India C'onipmy to the Directors ami 
Council of Now Netherlund, April 21st, 1GG4. 
“His Royal Majesty of Great Britain," they wrote, 
“being inclined to reduce all his kingdoms under 
one form of government in Church mid State, hath 
taken care that Commissioners are ready in England 
to repair to New England to install Bishoiis there, 
the same as in Old England. We lielievc that the 
English of the North [/.«•., to the north of New 
Amsterdam], who mostly left England for the afore¬ 
said causes, will not give us henceforth so much 
trouble, anil will prefer to live nmlcr us with 
freedom of conscience, lather than risk that in order 
to be rid of our authority, and tliert again to fall 
under n government from which they formerly 
fled.”* Events showed that the Directors were 
quite mistaken in their forecast. The |ieoplc of 
Massachusetts, much as they suspected the Govern¬ 
ment of Charles II., had no reason to l*olicve that 
they would be lietter off under the arbitrary rule 
of colonial Dutch. Moreover, they did not forgot 
that they were Englishmen. Pride of race had prol*- 
ably its share in the determination of their coon*. 

Stuyvcsnnt, having reason to niitiripite the im- 
|x>nding attack, was in some degree prepunl f.,r it. 
New Amsterdam was not ill foilifi.il, and might 
perhaps have held out against an enemy, if the 
Governor could have deluded on the spirit of the 
people. But the colonists were alarmed and dis¬ 
affected, and Stuyvcsnnt, however well inclined to 
fight, knew that he had not at his command the 
stuff of which soldid's are made. The English 
fleet, having passed up the Narrows, moored off 
the battery in August, 1GG I, while a camp of New 
England volunteer was formed on the opix>sito 
shore* of long Island. Tl.o four Co.umisnioi.cre 
«ere on board the fleet, together » itl. John Win- 
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chusetts. A joint committee, npjiointed by the 
Governor and the city, demanded of Nichols, the 
principal Commissioner, the cans.- of his presence. 
He replied by sending Colonel Cartwright and a 
pirty of xoldiei* with a summons to Hiirrender, in 
immediate acknowledgment of English sovereignty; 
on which condition the security of tin- inhabitants, 
in life, liU'ily, and prop*ily, would In- guaranteed. 
Winthrop iu I vise. I his p-rsomd friends, of whom he 
had many in the town . to accept these terms. 
Stnyvesant—a man who had already lost a leg in 
the want of his country—answered that such an net 
would Ik* reprov.il iu Holland. Fur himself, lie 
declared his willingness to die rather than yield; 
but the p-op'e were of a different mind, TliO 
biiigoiiiasteiN I<i|iiire.l a copy of the letter sell! I V 
Colonel Nichols, ami. not lieiiig able to obtain 
c. Il il the priueipil inhabitant, to the town hall, 
when- a iesol.ition was carried, to the .Heet (hat 

the community ought tnkm.w all tlial concerned its 
"el Cl IV. The letter was again demanded, alid 

Stuyvcsnnt pissiom.tely tuie it into pi.. The 

burgoninsten. then drew up a protest against their 
Governor, and the general disaffection givw more 
serious eveiy hour. The rilir.-us refused to I- 
roll.ll OR vol.int.i m ill defence .ff lie- p| m i>; in 
the small lsaly of regular troops, amounting to no 
more than a hundred and fifty, symptoms of mutiny 
liocame nppuvnt. After negotiations with tho 
English Coiutiiissirniem on board their vessel, a 
e-.ipitulation was ngr.nl to «.n the i“l||, of August, 
and unanimously a.v. pt.-d at n i.i.i ling of tho 
p-ople, though it Was not ratified by Stnyvesant 
until the surrender had virtually Invii made. The 
customs, religion, and hinui.ipil institutions of the 
Dnteh were left intact, and the people were so well 
satisfied that only a small proportion returned to 
Holland. A few days later, Fort Oinnge surreii. 
dered. and was renamed Albany from the Scotch 
title of the Duke of York.t This was followed, 
early in Octolvr. by the capitulation of the Dutch 
and Swedes on the Delaware; and the English flag 
now floated Over the whole Atlantic coast, from the 
northern extremity of Maine to the southern limits 
of Virginia. 


t Albany i* an old traditionary or |K >cticaI name of Scotland. 
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Nl’W Am*ti:i:dam became Now York the moment 
the English flag floated over its pul die buildings. 
The population of the place at this period has Iwn 
t 'timatcd at fifteen hundred,* and the town itself 
v\.a not without *01110 slight pretensions to dignity 
of appearance. Il was built, not of tiinler or lath- 
a.nd-phister. like the majority of new colonial 
»• :tlenients. but of brick uud stone, roofed with 
i I and black tiles.t The Dutch sense of substantial 
«! 'ini'stic comfort had shown itself thus early, and 
»!d Amsterdam might not have been ashamed to 
« nfess kinship with its humble namesake at the 
...••uth of the Hudson. Colonel Nichols, as soon ns 
he had taken military |K>sses<,ion of the town, was 
proclaimed Deputy-tJovemor: it was the dis- 
«l.arge of his duties iu this crqmcity that kept him 
so much away from Boston and the other New 
England towns when his fellow-Comiiiissionen were 
afterwards endeavouring to fulfil the commands 
of the King. In lti'17, at tlie |**acc of Breda, 
w York was confirmed to the English, who, in 
exchange, ceded Surinam to the Dutch. The country 
!: .w forming the State of New Jersey was called 
Albania, and Long Island was redesignated York¬ 
shire. Connecticut 1io|hu1 to receive some benefit 
from the conquest, and sent Winthrop and four 
■ •hers to New York to argue the question of boun¬ 
daries with the representatives of his Majesty. 
The decision of the latter was, that the southern 
boundary of Connecticut was the sea, and that 
Long Island (which Connecticut would fain have 
pooessed) was to be under tbc Government of 
the Duke of York. The western boundary was 
to I* defined by a creek or river called Mom©- 
ronook (reputed, according to the Commissioners, 
to be about twelve miles to the east of M est 
Chester), and by a line drawn from its east l-oint 
or side in a north-north-westerly direction towards 
the limits of Massachusetts. It was this decision 

• Brodhc.Kl'* History of New York. 

t Neal’s History of New England, Yol. IIchap. 8. 


which made it manifest to the General Court of 
New Haven that the ineer|oration of that colony 
with Connecticut had the support of the Royal 
agents, and could no longer l>c resisted. 

The transfer of New Nctherlund to English 
dominion proved very generally satisfactory to tho 
inhabitants. They acquired in this wny a greater 
amountof liberty thanthev had jiuhscffsedTuuler Dutch 
rule, and their sense of nationality was not violently 
outraged. The towns wore allowed to choose their 
own magistrates, and Manhattan was jicnmtted to 
elect deputies for the discussion of public affairs. 
The Navigation Act was not to come into operation 
for six months, and during that i»eriod direct inter¬ 
course with Holland remained oj»cn. That portion 
of New Xctlierlaml which lay between the Hudson 
and the Delaware was assigned hy tho Duke of 
York to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, 
proprietors of Carolina ; and to this new province, 
which received the name of New Jersey, very con¬ 
siderable liliertics were granted. An assembly» 
comiioscd of the Governor and Council, and ot an 
equal number of popular delegates, was summoned, 
and security of person and probity was guaranteed 
by laws tints made. Thera was to Ik* no taxation 
except by the assembly: and civil and rchgious 
freedom received every guarantee which it is i>o5- 
sible for a body of proprietors to give. It was, 
indeed, provided that <l.c propmtor, *l>o«l.l hare “ 
veto on provincial enactments, ami on tlic appoint¬ 
ment of judicial officer, and cx«ut.vo authonUM, 
but the substantial rights -f Om eolonute 
secured l.y expross stipulate...,. The Indian, «ero 
to receive satisfaction for their 
were to U- leased to the settlors 
rent, which was no. to he collected -* 11 ‘'"“ET 
,ion of six year, after the comp.ost. I nfo rtnaatc y, 
however, the introduction of slavey was permitted, 
and even encouraged. . VM -o 

The iK.pula.ion of Sew Jersey ■“ C0 ! "“ ulc Z 

small. A few Swede, were .hero, and u 

The laud had been sighted by ' vmm. o 7 


lands, and these 
at a moderate quit- 
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1524, rind Hudson had landed some of liis men on 
its shores when exploring the great river in IGO'J. 
But several successive attempts at colonising had 
either failed, or but partially succeeded. In 1663, 
somo of the New England Puritans, who had Iwcn 
jiving on Long Island, solicited of the Dutch |*r- 
mission to establish an independent colony, with 
powers of self-government, on the hanks of the 
Raritan and the Minnisink. After the transfer of 
tho territory to an English company, these Puritans 
were permitted to settle on Newark Bay, although, 
ns the lands had been previously disposed of to a 
Dutchman, the later grant was op-n to question, 
and became the subject of much dispute. A few 
Quaker families found their way to the province ill 
1G64. Other patents were issued with an almost 
prodigal liberality, and by 16C5 the coast of New 
Jersey was dotted over with small plantations and 
little villages, the scattered outworks of civilisation. 
Philip Carteret was appointed Governor, and re¬ 
ceived the submission of the colonists. Pour houses 
wore erected into the dignity of a town, which Im-c.iiiic 
the capital of the province; and this so-called town 
was entitled Elizabethtown, in honour of Jjtdy 
Carteret. A number of Puritans from New Haven 
established themselvi in the colony, and succeeded 
in giving a decidedly Puritan colour to its institu¬ 
tions. Now Jersey in a few years licgan to acquire 
importance ; but in 1670 an unlucky dispute broke 
out. The quit-rent which was due to the 
proprietors at that dut- was disputed by many of 
the colonists. They bad piid the Indians for their 
laml, and did not se.- why they should give any¬ 
thing further to a body of proprietors from whom 
they did not appear to receive the least equivalent. 
J3.dh Nichols and Carteret hail authorised the 
purchases from the natives, and therefore could not 
now plead ignorance of the arrangement. Never- 
thcle.xs, the rents were demanded, and ns |H*rsist- 
ently refused. Great discontent was excited in 
the colonists, and in May. 1672. they sent deputies 
to a constituent assembly, which deposed Philip 
Carteret, and transferred his office to James Car¬ 
teret a natural son of Sir George, the co-proprietor 
or New Jersey. Philip returned to England for 
fresh >instructions, leaving a deputy in the nominal 
occupation of his place. 

Hetca.imwl lib government i,, 1075. nn ,| (y oln 
that tuno followed a veiy liberal course. The im- 
meat °f the qmt-mrts was postered ; liberty If 
conscience was granted, together with representative 
institutions.' Trade with England, being unen- 
cumUorcd with custom*, sprang up into active life • 
and the commerce of New York suffered so ranch 
m consequence, that the latter settlement required 


the ships of its neighbour to pay tribute. Tho 
Governor of Now York even entered New Jersey, 
and endeavoured lo override its Assembly by the 
King’s patent to bis brother. The iiiciiiWth, how¬ 
ever, replied that they were the representatives of 
the freeholders of the province, mid that they foiiiu! 
the guarantee of their lils-ities, not in his Majesty’:; 
patent, hut in Magna Charta. Tlie connection «.f 
New Jci>ey with William Penn, after the halo of 
the province by the trustees of Sir George Carteret, 
we shall have to dcMCrilio at large in u future 
chapter. But it should here Is: added that this 
part of America reeeiv.-d an accession to its 
tion, in 1683, by the arrival of a number of Scotch 
emigrants, who had left their own country after the 
cruel iKWCUtion by which Charles II. cndcnvoiin d 
to supplant Presbyterianism by Episcoptey, In 
1688, New Jcrecy, having lieon menaced by King 
James with a diminution of its liberties, in con¬ 
sequence of iiifriiigeiueiits of the Navigation Law.;, 
surrendered its imlejiendeiit exist nee, and wa; 
annexed to New Yolk. 


me reiiiniiHler ot tlie colony o> New Net In r- 
land, after the severance of New Jersey, continued 
under the direction of Nichols, who was mm ii 
annoyed at the duiuciiiticniiciit. Nichols, though 
an honourable man, was imlined to desp.tie ideas 
in government, and New York did not share all 

the lil>erties of its ndglilmiir on the other side ..f 

the Hudson. Tins Deputy-Governor had enough 
to do to keep tilings quiet, and resist rival claim . 
I.ord Baltimore continued to assert his right t » 
Delaware; but Nichols denied it as strenuously j.; 
the Dutch had done la-fore him. The Mniylnud-is 
at one time ciuleavoured to settle the uiatt-r by 
force, and made an armed attack on Lewistowu, 
situated on Delaware Buy. But the country was 
immediately reclaimed, as belonging to the Duke 
of \ oik, and the Marylandera did not ivncw their 


Attempt. The rule of Nichols was linn, but not 
very liberal. The city of New York and the town 
of Albany were left in the enjoyment of their 

municipal *™i»diiacs; but the province itself re¬ 
ceived no jwlitical constitution. It was governed 
by Nichols, assisted by a council devoted to liis 
views. The judges were npp.intcd by himself, and 
removable at his pleasure. The laws, therefore, 
*md the application of those laws, were mainly in 
tlie hands of the Deputy-Governor, who ruled his 
little subject population according to what seemed 
good in his own eyes. I„ ( ] ie Vcn| . 1 G G 3, aw dative 
Assembly was held at Hempstead, in Long Island, 
for the settlement of some trifling local questions; 

™ ,s tl,c °" ] y >»^"-nce of tlie kind under th • 
suivimrio:. of Colonel Nichols. It is thought that 
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on tin* mo occasion tin* into of public charges war. 
determined ; it is certain that the deputies, In-foie 
sepal iting, agreed to a very loyal address to the 
1 ’nki' ot York, tor which they were afterwards 
ridicule.I l»y Ili«*ii* constituents, among whom were 
many holding republican views. Nichols Lvalue 
unpopular, and added to his ill-repute among the 
multitude l>y requiring fresh title-deeds from those 
who held tlicit lands under Dutch |«itcnt*, and 
levying heavy Ices for their renewal, lie was suc¬ 
ceeded. in lthiT, by another Deputy-Governor, who 
was even more absolute. This official laid it down 
as a principle in |iolitics that the lies! method for 
keeping |H-oplo in order is to act w it h severity, and to 
im|M>sc such taxes as should leave them no liberty for 
thinking, except as to how they should discharge 
their debt to the State. The fate of Clinrles I. had 
evidently Ihvii wasted on tin* new Deputy-Governor, 
who could not think of the people in any other 
light than as a vile Lsly upon which to make curious 
ex|*orimcnts. He very nearly drove the Swe.les 
and Finns on the southern shore of the Delaware 
into rebellion ; but. his |mwer lining givater than 
theirs, he managed to carry out his exivriiiient*. and 
get ill his taxes. 

This condition was not likely to last. It was 
openly challenged in 1070. The towns liegali to 
• bject !•» so arbitrary a rule, and the villages, taking 
courage from their example, demanded legislation 
by annual assemblies. Lovelace, the Deputy- 
Governor, would not listen to these complaints and 
requisitions, but at once resorted to his favourite 
panacea of im|Hising taxes. He issued an order 
for a large mini of money, to be expended in 
defence of the possession against the attacks of ex- 
banal enemies. The pur|Mwe was a legitimate one, 
but the people were not inclined to fulfil it without 
some guarantee that their rights would lx* respected 
in the future. Three of the towns in Long Island 
expressed their willingness to contribute, if they 
were at the same time granted the privileges of 
New England. Other municijKtlities in the same 
island refused to j*ay anything, and denounced the 
decree of the Deputy-Governor as an outrage on 
the liberties of Englishmen, and a violation of 
English law. When the votes of these towns were 
presented to Lovelace and his Council, they were 
received with the utmost indignation. It was de¬ 
clared that they were scandalous, illegal, and sedi¬ 
tious, ami an order was made that they should be 
publicly burnt before the town hall. Lovelace 
hail already discovered that Jieople are not neces¬ 
sarily restrained from murmuring because they have 
received sufficient cause to murmur. 

Whether from want of funds or from maladmin¬ 


istration, the defences of New York wore left 
unrejNtired, ami the city was in a very exposed 
condition when, in 1G72, war again broke out 
L-tween England and the Dutch Republic. Charles 
II. had entered into an alliance with the King of 
France, and the destruction of Holland was one of 
the designs which both ho|>cd to accomplish. The 
English monarch, even before the declaration of 
war, perfidiously attacked a convoy of Dutch mer¬ 
chant-ships while in the Channel returning from a 
voyage to the Levant; ami when it was openly 
announced that n state of hostilities was to bo 
considered as existing between the two Powers, 
the reasons given were so frivolous as to create a 
feeling of shame in all just men. Tho Dutch had 
abundant cause to consider themselves outraged, 
and they seized on the op|>ortunity for regaining 
|tosscssioii of their American colony. On the 30th 
of July, lG73.il small Dutch squadron, commanded 
by Cornelius Evcrtsen and Jacob Binkcs, arrived 
at Staten Island, ami pi e| wired to attack the out¬ 
works of New York, when the captain of a volun¬ 
teer coui|*any, who had command of the fort, 
sent a messenger to the fleet, and suggested terms 
of surrender. The two Dutchmen had already 
m ule a descent on Virginia, without effecting any¬ 
thing ; but they were now to succeed in then- 
design. Lovelace was absent ot the time; the 
garrison of New York was not strong enough to 
resist with any chalice of success ; tho fortifications 
were weak ; and the people were disaffected towards 
their rulers, because of the grasping and selfish 
tyranny to which they bad l*c» subjected. In 
short, the anno causes which led to tho easy 
conquest of the Dutch settlement by the English, 
now favoured it* return into Dutch hands The 
people had no heart to fight, for they had little 
which they could coll their own. The material 
defences had been neglected by the very authorities 
who had arrogated so much power to thcnschcs, 
ami the day of retribution came with a 
and strength which nothing could gainsay- g 
hundred men were landed by the Dutch, wto>, aftc 
a short and almost bloodless struggle, wind. «« 
only be regarded as a feigned defence, entered t o 
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course received "'itii much annoyance. The Council 
for Trade and Foreign Plantations proposed a plan 
for the recovery of the province or provinces ; hut 
no attempt was made to put it in execution. In 
the pa|>er containing the particulan* of this plan. 
Lord Shaftesbury wrote, with reference to the New 
Englanders :—“ If the Dutch shall continue to l>e 
their neighbours, they may enter into commerce 


that this was in a great degree the result of mis¬ 
management did not mitigate the gravity of the 
political state. The foreign |*dicy of the restore! 
monarchy had been marked by so much that was 
unfortunate and disgraceful that England could not 
afford nwiiiy more disaster. The loss of New 
Netherlaiid, had it liot been rcdet-mod, would have 
cnibingered the English jsjwer over the whole of 



Amm * c * ; aml wiUl t] '° ,oss of dominion in tho 
Now World the growing fortunes of England 
> wo»ild have suffered an eclipse, from which it 

v ** would have taken years to recover. It was 

0 tI,us » relief to Charles II. and his advisors when, 

at the peace of 1074, a clause was agreed to, by 
> l*e feared they will at "bicl. the ,nrtics to the war weiv to make ivstitu- 
of the trade of England lion to one another of all conquered places. In 
»y a foundation for such accoidancc with this stipulation, New Netherland 
i them and Holland as returned to English dominion, and was mniin do- 
all your Majesty's plan- signated New York. It had hem fifteen ^months 
England itself.”• Tlie >n the military occupition of the Dutch; but its 
nto Dutch hands, coming semi-English character \» 

:tion was rife in Now this episode. Tlie provii 
serious fact. English 
American continent was thirty-seven • 

' hich naturally excited family, of English 
King’s Ministers; and 

ativc to tlio Colonial HUtory wealth had fought in the 

Nassau. He was for a 
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the direction of Major Edmund Andros, a gentleman 
years of age, liclouging to a Guernsey 

- ,on g>n. In his youth ho had been 

page in the Royal sen-ice, and during the Common- 
army of Prince Henry of 
time attached to the house 
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hold of tho Princess Palatine. grandmother of George 
1.. and after the um , «W!i of Charles 11. i-xhibiu-d 
his military qualities to some Hlcct in I he Iir>t l>uteh 
war. In I67J he was made Major in a regiment of 
dragoons; ami. having niarrieil an hciivts. he was, 
at the |«*riod of his a|>|Kiilitiiient to the l.ieiitenant- 
liovcrnordiip of New York as ik-)mty of the 
King's I not her, a man of , htmiiuiI iniliieiHV, ami 
of considerable wealth. In Miltscqncut yeara he 
aet.'il a very ini|H»rtant |mrt in Amrrir.in history, 
ati.l his nieinory has hitherto been hateful to most 
New Knglamlers.* But in 1671 he was an tint riel 
man, ami his cx|M a riencc of the world, together 
with the fact of his being placed l»y fortune above 
the temptation of enriching himself by arbitrary 
or exceptional means, up|»earctl to give him many 
favourable qualifications for the fultilinent of an 
olliee which required firmness, business faculty, 
teni|H*r, ami some jiower of judging the varied 
characteristics and humours of men. 

While the Dutch were at New York during 
their brief second occupation, a dispute arose 
between them and the rulers of Connecticut, which 
to some extent involved the other colonies nlso. 
The towns tit the west end of Long Island, nearest 
to New York, submitted to the Hollanders; hut 
those at the eastern extremity refused to become 
the subjects of a foivign Power, and desired to be 
reanm xed to Connecticut, to which they had for¬ 
merly belonged. Connecticut soon found cause of 
oll'cnce against the Dutch, of which she was not 
slow to avail herself. Dutch cruisers sailed up and 
down the Sound, capturing English vessels. This 
was resented by Connecticut, and the General Court 
authorised a levy of live hundred dragoons, and 
appointed officers for a force which might be drafted 
for foreign service. Alien, the Colonial Secretary, 
wrote to the Dutch commander at New York, re¬ 
monstrating with him on liis seizure of English 
ships, and setting forth that the United Colonies of 
New England were keej*w of the liberties of King 
Charles’s subjects in those parts, and hojied to 
acquit themselves of that trust, for the preservation 
of Ids Majesty’s colonies in New England. To thus 
the Dutch very reasonably replied that they had 
been sent out for the express purpose of doing as 
much injury as they could to the enemies of Hol¬ 
land. Thus baffled, Connecticut convoked a special 
meeting of the Federal Commissioners, which took 
place at Hartford. Their deliberations resulted in 


* A great .leal of the o4i«un heretofore attached to bU cb *' 
„ctcr has been recently removed by «he ,. ub h^n^a «ne 
of ••Andros Tract,.’ in 3 ,di, by ** 

Boston, U.S. The editor. Mr " ilium ‘ 

shorn, conclusively, in * careful memoir, that Lc no 

black as he had been painted. 


an expression of approval of the course followed by 
Connecticut, and in a rccominendatiou to each of 
the three colonics to adopt military precautions 
against any invasion of the territory which might 
U- attempted. The General Court of Massachusetts 
which met in September. 1673, took a very sceptical 


a hu ll met in September, 16,3, took a very sceptical 
view of the crisis, declared that they did not see 
sufficient occasion for being called away from 

a jieriod of the year, and 


thi ir homes at so bus) .. . UMU 

dually determined to do nothing further in tho 
business than to make provision for their own 
safety. In other words, they believed in the danger 
sufficiently to prepare for their separate defence, 
but not sufficiently to join in any general defenco 
of the Federation. Connecticut, displeased with 
this selfishness, wrote to the defaulting colony on 
the subject in October ; and Massachusetts replied 
in a tone of great irritation. By December, the 
General Court of Boston had Wen brought to a 
different state of mind. They now perceived that 
it was necessary to take active steps for encounter¬ 
ing the Dutch, and accordingly, in March, 1674, 
gave order* that the fortifications at Boston, Charles¬ 
town, Salem, and Portsmouth, should he repaired, 
and that a force of five hundred and fifty foot 
soldiers, ami a hundred and ten horse, should l*o 
placed under the command of Major-General 
Denison. They also commissioned two armed 
vessels, one carrying twelve guns, the other eight, 
for the vindication, as they expressly stated, of tho 
honour and reputation of themselves and of their 
nation, for securing their i>eacenblo trado in tho 
Sound, and for repressing the insolence of the Dutch. 
These vessels arc said to have been the first regular 
cruisers employed by the American colonists. Tho 
Massachusetts authorities had already directed the 
importation of sixty pieces of artillery from Bilbao, 
and five liuudred firelocks from England. 

Plymouth refused to take any part against her 
ohl friends, the Dutch, although even- day must 
have shown that tl.c danger was real and serious. 
English ships were seized wherever they could bo 
found, and no distinction was made between the 
merchant-vessels of Old and those of N ew Enghmd- 
The Dutch, indeed, were perfectly justified, acco d 
i„„ to the law of nations, in refusing ‘ccogmsc 

--“■vetSks 

refused to give up the former. H 
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was iii full force l>efore the end of October, 1G73- 
On the 21st of that month, Allyn addressed 
another letter on behalf of the Connecticut Govern- 
ment to the commander at New Amsterdam, ilnvnU 
cuing that, if he went too far in provoking the 
English colonies, they would attack him at his 
head-quarters. The messenger who took this letter 
was forcibly detained by the Dutch for a fortnight, 
and then sent l>ack with a reply from Anthony 
Col ve, the Governor of the rival settlement, addressed 
to Winthrop. C'olve affected to discredit the authen¬ 
ticity of the communication, which lie said wan too 
impertinent and absurd to have emanated from the 
Governor am! General Court: consequently, he 
deemed it unworthy of an answer. It appeared 
from the report of the messenger that C'olve- was 
a resolute ami passionate man, and that he had 
boasted that pcrhn|* erelong he should l«e in |*>s- 
session of Hartford. The vapouring, therefore, was 
not confined to Connecticut. 

Tho Dutch, possessing considerable |>ower, acted 
with vigour, though with no groat succe-s. On the 
6th of November, they had an encounter iu the 
Sound. A ship wus despatched from New Am¬ 
sterdam, carrying three commissioners charged with 
the duty of reclaiming tho English towns at the 
east end of Long Island. It so chanced that they 
fell in with a vessel from New London, in which 
wero Fitz-Jolm Winthrop, son of the Governor, 
and Mr. Wyllys, a Magistrate of Connecticut, who 
showed the Dutch commander a commission which 
they were to execute, and which directed them to go 
to the island in question, ami treat with any Dutch 
forces they might find there, so as to divert them 
from resorting to hostilities against the |.oople, on 
pain of provoking the Government of Connecticut 
to a duo consideration of what they should next do. 
TIi® Dutch do not seem to have been at all awe¬ 
struck at the prosjicct of Connecticut's considering 
what its next step should be. They allowed the 
English Commissioners to land at Southold, near 
the east end of the island, where they also landed 
themselves. Tho people were found under arms, 
and they resolutely rejected the demand of the 
Hollanders. Some vilhigera from Southampton, 
situated on the southern shore, were also present, 
and spoke in language of the utmost boldness. 
Pointing to the flag of the Prince of Orange, one of 
them said, "Take care that you come not with 
that tlung within lunge of shot of our village." 
Wmthrop then asked tho Dutchmen where they 
intended to go next, for that ho and his associate 
would go to the » place too. It was apparent 
fo the Hollanders tliat they could effect nothin- hv 
'•untuig the other two Tillages, and would «use 


awkward collisions l»y so doing; accordingly, they 
returned to New Amsterdam on tho following ‘lay. 

•Some months afterwards—iu February, l*»7l—- 
a |mrty under the command of Fit /.-John Winthrop 
went over to Southold, at the request of tho 
English colonists iu thut vicinity. 'The ollieiul 
th’signntion of the commander was “Sergeant-Major 
over the military forces of his Majesty’s subjects oil 
Long Island and it soon Im-cuiiiv evident that his 
presence was not kii|htIImoiis. Intelligence came to 
him that four Dutch vessels, bonud for Southold, 
were lying at New York, waiting only for u favour¬ 
able wind to carry them eastward along the Hound. 
Fitz-Johu Winthrop prepm-d for resistance, and 
calhsl for iviuforoenieiits from the neighbouring 
English settlements. On the v«-sselx app-aring, 
their commander summoned the colonists to submit, 
and threatened, iu the event of a refusal, to exter¬ 
minate all with lire and sword. As tho small force 
on slioie disdained to yield, the ships op-m-d lire on 
the town ; the town repli<-d. and, after a bloodies* 
interchange of shots, the little squadron suih-d oil'. 
The Dutch had met with more ivsistamv than was 
probably ex|>ccte«l, and they did not renew* the 
attempt. 

The spirits of the two commanders at New 
Amsterdam were much depressed at this time, 
though from wlmt cause is not apparent. When 
intelligence of tho conclusion of piuv arrived at 
that settlement on the 7th of May, ami it was 
found that the province was to be restored to 
England, t Ik* luge of the Dutch |>opiiluc«> knew no 
bound*. They were districted with grief and 
passion. With the unreasoning emotion of an 
excite*I moh, they conceived that they Imd Ison 
lietatycd, and |>oitred forth curses and execrations 
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the Dutch Admirals, and the Governor, vowing 
that they would not surrender even at tho command 
of the home authorities, but would continue tho 
struggle as long as they could stand on one leg, or 
fight with one hand. They assembled in tumultuous 
crowds, crying, "Well lire the town, pull down 
the fortifications, and tear out the Governors 
throat!” So serious was the disturbance that 
Colvc found it necessary to propitiate the people 
by imprisoning the bearer of the news-a step 
wlucli probably save,! his life. He was thrown 
into the dungeon of the fort, and told to prepare 
himself for death, for in two days he should die. 
At the same time, the Governor confiscated the 
goods and effects of English colonists found within 
Im jurisdiction, together with all outstanding debts 
due to them. A fortnight later, three New England 
\essels were brought iu by Dutch cruise^ and 
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condemned as lawful prize, notwithstanding that 
was then known to he concluded.* 

Rofore the end of June, the Governor li»l re¬ 
tract I d his sentence of confiscation, ami it does not 


upp*ur that the unhappy bringvr of the ImuI news 
was subjected to the death with which he ha«l been 
nicimccd. The transfer of the city ami of the whole 
colony to the representatives of England followed 
at the loginning of November, 1 *»74. Manning, 
the captain who treacherously or weakly surrendered 
the tort to the Dutch in the previous year, was 
arraigned for his act. and publicly disgraced : he 
would indeed have lieen shot, but for the interces¬ 
sion of Major Andros. 

An interchange of letters In-tween Andros and 
John Winthrop, of Connecticut, oceurivd in the 
early days of the new rule. The Duke of York 
had taken out a now |«utent on the recovery of 
his province : and by this instrument the original 
lmu ml a lies were re-established. Andros was thus 
invested with command over a country extending 
from the west side of Connecticut River to the east 
side of Delaware Hay : in other words, he obtained 
a |Kill ion of territory which, ten years before, had 
been declared by the Royal Commissioners them¬ 
selves to Ik* a part of Connecticut. This led to a 
correspondence ; and in the summer of 1G75 an 
uncxjiected incident brought the matter to a curious 
issue. Some Indians having created n disturbance 
at the head of Narragansett Bay. information of 
the fact was sent to Andros. Writing on the 4th 
of July, he returned for answer that he would that 
evening set out with a force such as might enable 
him to act as circumstances should require, and that 
he would make the Kst of his way to Connecticut 


River, his Royal Highness's l*>und» in that direc¬ 
tion. though this was a long wav from the scene of 
the outbreak. The Government of Connecticut 
was at once roused to action by so audacious an 
attempt to eflect a surprise. The Magistrates lost 
no time in sending Captain Hull, of Hartford, to 
occupy the fort at Snybrook with a hundred men. 
On the General Court coming together, the proceed¬ 
ing* of the Magistrates were approved, ami it was 
resolved to protest against the designs of Major 
Andros, and to defend the ,-ople of Connecticut 
from all such endeavours. Andros, on his port, 
followed out his plan with promptitude Onthe 
8th of July, he arrived at the mouth of the Con¬ 
necticut River with two small vessels, and f.t,m 
that siiot wrote a letter to the Magistrates at Hart¬ 
ford, informing them that he had found no occasion 
for dealing with the Indians (whom he had not 


• F.itfrcy'i* History of X«w EngUn.l, VoL III., cfcap 3. 


come near), but that he required a direct and \ xm \- 
tive answer to his former demands with reference 
to the frontier which he claimed towards the east 
—namely, the line of the Connecticut. For this 
answer, lie added, he would wait in discharge of 
his duty; and a reply from the General Court was 
dopttched to him on the 10th. Hull had reached 
the fort of Say brook a few hours before the arrival 
of his adversaries. His instructions were to allow 
Andros’s jieoplc to land for refreshment, hut only 
on condition of their coming unarmed, and of their 
stay living short. He was to avoid striking the 
first blow, but, if assailed, was to do his best to 
rc|i»*l the aggre*sion, so as to secure his Majesty’s 
interests and tin* jieace of the colony. 

Early on the morning of July 13th, Andros 
landed with a pirty of men, demanded the sur- 
ivudcr of the fort, and had an interview with the 
otlicer* of the garrison. He liegan by directing 
that the Duke's pitent should be read, and, after 
that, his Royal Highness's commission. The Con¬ 
necticut office!* protested against this in the King's 
name, but, finding their protests disregarded, with- 
drew to n little distance during the recital, n» n 
matter with which, they declared, they had nothing 
to do. Andros then intimated that he should set 


sail immediately, unless desired to stay. He was 
answered that the representatives of Connecticut 
had no orders to desire him to stay, but must now 
in their turn rend something to him. They then 
road, in the hearing of himself and his officers, the 
protest to which the General Court had agreed. 
Andros characterised it as a slander, and an ill 
mini til for his intended kindness. Shortly after- 
wards he asked for a copy of it, hut was refused. 
Nevertheless, the puling of the antagonists was 
ncaccable ami even courteous, with abundant obser¬ 
vance of ceremony on both sides. The Deputy- 
Governor of New York was escortcl by the 
Connecticut soldiers to the water-side, and, havmg 
gone on bo.nl, fired a con,|.limcntary s i duteof guns 
; hicl, Wiis returned from tin- fort. The ConnecUcut 
Magistrates, in reviewing the whole com* of the 

tn.nsnctions, conceived that their officers had I «n 
a little too civil. While expressing a general 
approval of what l.ad ls-cn done, they felt some 
2iret "“>* Andros had no. been rn.enup e.l n 
doing the least thing which m.ght favour £ 
tence of authority on that s|»t. The) thong -t > b 

without violence, the tending of tbe Duk ofro^s 

patent and of the eo.nm.ss.on m.ght hare ** 
Srew-ned by shouts or sound of .hum.* *■■■» 
SrZw 'np a narrative of recent events, «m> * 
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dol oration of their wrong*, which they transmitted 
to the neighbouring plantation* and to England. 

The claim to jurisdiction set up by Andros hud 
no solid foundation, and. by tho feeblew** of liis 
proceedings, lie himself seems to have thought so. 
Even the Duke of York was far from emphatic on 
the subject. On the Gtli of April, 167">, he wrote 
to Andros that, in his opinion, it was best to make 
arrangements of this kind only temporary, though 
liis deputy was to preserve to him the utmost limits 
that his |>atent conferred. By this vague and 
rather contradictory language it was possibly in¬ 
tended to leave tho whole matter to the discretion 
of his representative ; and James expressed himself 
satisfied with what had l>ccn done. Ills secretary 
informed Andros by letter on the 28th of January, 
1676, that his Royal Highness was willing things 
should rest ns they were, hut that he was not sorry 
tho Deputy-Govomor hail revived the claim, as 
some good use might he made of it in the future. 
Tho Duke was inclined to govern his dc|tcndcncy 
on easy tonus, though without the smallest cone***- 
sion to the more liberal tendencies of the age. 
Andros was instructed to act with humanity and 
gentleness towards his subjects, and to resort to 
punishments rather as a moans of inspiring torfor 
than for the infliction of absolute cruelty. But 
mere sentiments of general benevolence arc of little 
value when unrestrained power is lodged in the 
hands of one man. The lieutenant of the Duke of 
York would not permit any representative assembly 
to meet within his jurisdiction, and taxed the people 
without their haring a voice in tho matter. After 
a time, however, he appears to have felt some doubt 
as to the right, or at any rate the ,x>licy, of continu¬ 
ing in this course; and, urged to action by the 
complaints of Long Island settle™ (who cried out 
that they were being deprived 0 f their English 
birthright), and by the open discontent of tho whole 
province, he advised the Royal proprietor, in the 
course of 1G76, to grant legislative franchises to 
the people. James replied, in the folloxring year:— 

I cannot but suspect [that] assemblies would be 
01 dangerous consequence; nothing being more 
Wn tlmn the .ptws, of s „ch bodie, „„ 
to tUnueheo many privileges which pmve ,les.n,e- 

men, ’ h V 7 ° r ''' n JUtUrb ’ th ° I-** of govern¬ 
ment when they are allowed. Neither do I sec 

,,i " t — -5 

the tel m,d^ lhe *“**—»«* or by 
of any proposal you shall send.’ 1 7 ‘° ******* 


Dissatisfied with this answer, which was cer¬ 
tainly ambiguous, and charm-tensed Imtli by the 
des|*otwm and tho irresolution of tho writer’s 
father, Andros went to England, and endeavoured 
licrsonally to influence the Duke; but without 
success. IIo whs ordered to continue th" existing 
duties, which at the time of the surrender had been 
imposed for only three veara. According to tho 
original understanding, they expired towards tho 
close of IG77 ; but Audit**, on bis return to Now 
York in 1G78, ha«l no choice but to levy the kjiiiio 
taxes in the same way. The sum thus accruing to 
the exchequer was lint slight, and in truth insulli- 
cient to meet the cx|*-i»m-s of the colony. It was 
not the amount at which the |>eop|o murmured, but 
the fact of taxation without representation—tin* 
very grievance which, in the following century, led 
to the war of indc|>cndcnco. Sir Edmund Andros 
was unfortunate in other respects. Ho made 
an attempt to interfere in tho discipline of tho 
Dutch Reformed church; and was obliged to retreat 
before the opposition ho had excited. Ho dealt 
tyrannically with those who demanded popular 
rights, casting into prison the leaders of n eon vent ion 
which met in 1G81; and was compelled to alter his 
course by tho pressure of public opinion and tho 
decision of a grand jury. In 1683, on the advice of 
William Penn, the Duke of York consented to 
grant reforms. Ho sent over a new Governor in 
the (terson of Colonel Thomas Dongan, a Papist, 
who was instructed to convoke a five legislature. 
The firat assembly met on the 17th of Octolicr, 
1G83, and established a Charter of Liberties, which 
provided that supreme legislative power should for 
ever reside in the Governor. Council, and people, 
met in general assembly ; that every freeholder and 
freeman should vote for representation without 
restraint; that no freeman should sutler but by 
judgment of his peers; that all trials should bo 
by a jury of twelve men ; tlint no tax should I* 
assessed, on any pretence whatever, but by tho con¬ 
sent of the assembly; that no seaman or soldier 
should ho quartered on the inhabitants against their 
will; that no martial law should exist; and that 
no poison professing faith in God by Jesus Christ 
should at any time be in any way disquieted or 
questioned for any difference of opinion in religion. 
This constitution was more liberal than some other* 
m America; and James was alarmed at what he 
had himself created. He nl*>lud,ed the Chortcr of 
Liliertics directly he ascended the throne, and Now 
York passed once more under the rulo of arbitrary 
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through the 1*1 ue Mountains at Harper's Ferry, 
streams across a level country in a south-east direc¬ 
tion, passes Washington, and linally empties itself 
into Clies5i|K*ake 1 lay. The Potomac, which has a 
conspicuous name in American history, is diversi¬ 
fied throughout its course by many falls, in connec¬ 
tion with which canals have been constructed. Its 
total length exceeds five hundred miles. At its 
mouth it is seven miles across. Large ln>ats ascend 
fifty or sixty miles above J hunter's Ferry, and 
smaller ones still higher. - * 

This is the river which Henry Fleet, an English 
seaman of the early part of the seventeenth century, 
helped to render available to emigration and to 
commerce. The narrative of his voyages in that 
direction is contained in a journal written by 
himself, the manuscript of which is preserved in the 
Library of Lambeth Palace, and was never printed 
until brought to light in the year 1871 by Mr. 
Edward D. Neill, Consul of the United States at 
Dublin.t Fleet was in command of the bark 
IParic ick, in which he sot sail from the Downs on 
the 4th of July, 1031. He arrived at New England 
on the Uth of September, and ten days later sailed for 
Virginia, which he reached on the 21st of October. 
Making little stay on the coast of that plantation, 
he entered the Potomac, and on the 20th of October 
came to «m Indian town near the mouth of the river. 
Here lie found that the savages, instead of preserving 
some beaver which he had exjiected to obtain, had 
burnt it; and, to relieve his disappointment, felt 
tempted, according to the adventurous spirit of a 
roving sailor, to run up the river to the heads, that 
he might trade with “ a strange populous nation ’ 
(the Mohawks), who were reputed to be man-eaters. 
This design, however, ho gave up after due delibera¬ 
tion, conceiving that many inconveniences might 
result from it. The inconvenience of being catan 
by cannibals does not npjM?ar to have Wen one of 
those dissuasive considerations which altered the 
resolve of Fleet. He called to mind that he had 
engaged to pay a quantity of Indian coni in *“•"* 
England at some early l»oriod, and that lie might 
be hindered in the discharge of that undertaking. 
He observed also that winter was rapidly advancing, 
anil feared that if he preceded he might bo frozen 
in. Oil these accounts lie forbore, ami. >natn.g all 
convenient haste, took into h.s bark » » 

Indian corn, neighed anchor on the bth of - 
ceinber, and shaped his course for Sew Englan . 

,d was contrary ; a fearfui atom, come on 
nud the ship was driven back, and forced m.o the 

• English Cydojiwli*. Art. “ Marjbnjl- ntceut b 
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James River. Symptoms of mutiny among tho 
seamen, who for awhile refused to proceed until the 
spring, alleging that the juissagc was not possible 
in winter, delayed the further progress of Fleet 
until the 10th of January, 1G32, when he set sail 
from Point Comfort. After staying the rest of tho 
winter in various |*arts of New England, he departed 
on the 0th of April on the return voyage to Vir¬ 
ginia. Fleet and his crew lmd now with them a 
small pinnace of twenty tons burden; but it soon 
l*arted in the stormy weather they encountered on 
their passage. 

On the IGth of May they shajtcd their course for 
the Potomac, and next day saw a sail making to¬ 
wards them. This proved to be tho pinnace, which, 
having made a shorter passage, hud been some way 
up the river. Fearing from what he heard that 
the Indians might be persuaded to dispose of all 
their beaver Wore lie could get to them, Fleet cmno 
to au anchor at the mouth of tho river, where, 
hastening aslioiv, he sent two Indians, in com puny 
with his brother Edward, to the chief of the tribe, 
whom, in accordance with the complimentary habit 
of his time, Fleet calls “ the Em^rorand who 
was then at a place th.ee days' journey towards the 
Falls. Then sailing to the other side of the river, 
Fleet desjwtched two more Indians, with express 
directions not to miss an Indian town, but to certify 
his arrival at all places they came to. Ui.fo.1u- 
nntelv for Fleet, it turned out that those who had 
been before him had cleared fourteen towns, situated 
on both sides of the river, of their stores of leaver; 
but, as there were yet three more towns at the d.s- 
itosal of the same chief, the enterprising navigator 
pushed on. Passing by several villages, ho came to 
a place called Potomac, after the nver. There ho 
loaded the pinnace with Indian com, and son her 
,v on the 1st Of June. with lotion. for Engtand. 
Three days later, he arrived oil' tho chief to™ 
and was'.net by the sachem, who was padd ed 
towards them by a potty king >» » 

eight h-ndredwri^of^^ ^^^ 

“• f— :C. 

Indians. Iu a previous year, tuc 
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killed twenty English, on which occasion Fleet 
himself was taken prisoner. This was during the 
time that Sir Francis Wyatt was Governor of 
Virginia; and, aa Fleet was detained by the savages 
five years, he had good reason for recollecting both 
the circumstance and the date. 

"The 13th of June," continues Fleet in his 
Journal, "I had some conference with an inter¬ 
preter of Mossoinnck and of divers other Indiana 
that had been lately with them, whose relation was 
very strange in reganl of the abundance of |*-ople 
there, compared to all the other |>oor uumlicr of 
natives which are in Patomack and places adjacent, 
where are not above five thousand peisoiis, and also 
of the infinite store of beaver they use in coats. 
Divers were tho imaginations that I did con¬ 
ceive about this discovery, understanding that the 
river was not for shipping, where the |«u|ile were, 
nor yet for boats to jm.ss, but for canoes only. 1 
found all my neighbour Indians to lie ngaiust my 
design, the Pascattowies having had a great 
slaughter formerly by them to the number of one 
thousand jiersons in my time. They coming in 
their birchen canoes did seek to withdraw me from 
having any commerce with the other Indians, and 
tho Nacostines were earnest in the matter, bee. him? 
they knew that our trade might hinder their benefit. 
Vet I endeavoured to prosecute my trade with them 
nevertheless, and therefore made choice of two 
trusty Indians to be sent along Avitli my brother, 
who could travel well." 


The Indians of that vicinity, who wen* very 
numerous, Fleet found to be governed by foui 
kings, whose four several towns were reported to 
contain more than thirty thousand inhabitants, 
though this was probably an exaggeration. It was 
also said that the towns were |eilisadoed with gveat 
trees, and had scaffolds on the walls. To the four 
kings Fleet sent presents of bea.ls, bells, hatchets, 
knives, and coats, to the value of £8 sterling! 
"On Monday, the 25th of June," says the writer, 
pursuing his narrative, •* we set saii for the town 
of Tnhoga, when we came to an anchor two league* 
short of the Falls, being in the latitude of 41. on 
the -6th of June. This place, without all question, 
is the most pleasant and healthful place in all this 
country, and most convenient for habitation, the air 
temperate in summer and not violent in winter. 
It aboundeth with all manner of fish. The Indians 
m one night commonly will catch thirty burgeons 
mu place where the river is not aU>ve twelve 
fathom broad. And a, for door. buffalos I*n„, 
turkeys, the ,rood, do swarm with then,, and the 
sod •» exceedingly fertile; but above this place the 
country is rocky and mountainous, like Cannyda. 


The 27th of June I manned my shallop, und went 
up with the Hood, the tide rising about four feet in 
height at this place-. We had not rowed above 
three miles, but we might heur the Fulls to roar 
ubout six miles distant, by which it appears that 
the river is separated with rocks, but only in that 
one place, for lieyond is a fair river. The 3rd of 
July, my brother, with the two Indians, came 
thither, in which journey they were seven days 
going, and !i\«- days coming bai-k to this place. 
They all did allirm that in o»«- palisado, and that 
being the lu*l of thirty, tle-re were three hundred 
houses, mid in ev.-rv house forty skins at least, in 
bi|||dl(-S Mliil piles. To this king was delivered the 
four present*. who di»|*-r*«-d them to the iv*t. The 
entertainment they had I omit, as tedious to relate, 
'llien- came with them, one-half of tin- way, one 
hundred and t-’ii Indians, laden with l*e:ive|-, which 
could liot Is- less than four thousand weight. These 
Indians were made choio- of by the whole nation, 
to >**• what we were, what was our intent, and 
whether friends or foe/, and what commodities we 
had; but they were met with by the way by thu 
Nacostim-s, who told them wv pur|«i.i-d to destroy 
those that calne in our Way. ill reVelige of tliO 
Pascattowies. Is-ing hired to do for one hundred 
ami fourteen skins, which were deliveiv.l as afore, 
said, for a pivsent. as a preparative." 

This story pretty m arly cu.t Ivlwai.l Fleet bis 
life. On the following day. Henry Fleet went to 
the Nacostines to know tie- reason of their .suddeli 
hostility. They tvpli.-d evasively, but said tlmt if 
their English visitor would make a linn league 
with them, and give their king a present, they 
would undertake to limit the other Indians down. 

" Tin- refusal of this oiler." says Fleet. •• was tho 

greatest folly that I have ever ..lilted, in mine 

opinion." They pro.-eod.-d on their way. and on 
the 10th of July discerned an Indian on the other 
side of the river, who in a shrill voice eried out 
•Quo! Quo! Quo!"—holding up a licaverskiu on 
a pole. " I went ashoiv to him.’* says Fleet. •• who 
then gave im> the U-aver-skin. with bis hatchet, 
and laid down his head, with a strange kind of 
bcliaviour. using some few words. which I learned, 
but to me it was a foreign language. I clii-crcd 
him. told him lie was a good man. and clapped him 
on the breast with my hands. Whcrcupon lie 
started up. and used some complimentnl sjiecch. 
leaving |,i* thing* with me. and rail up the hill. 
Within the space of half an hour, he returned, with 
five inon*, one U-ing a woman, and an interpivter. 
at which I rejoiced, ami so I expressed mvsclf to 
the,,, showing them courtesies. Those were hulen 
with beaver, and came from a town called Usscrahak, 
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where were seven thousand Indians. I curried 
those Indium aboard, and traded with them for 
their skins. They drew u plot [plan] of their 
country, and told me there came with them sixty 
canoes, but were interrupted by the Nacostines, 
who always do wait for them, and were liindered 
by them. Yet these, it would seem, were resolute, 
not fearing death, and would adventure to come 
down. These promised, if I would show them my 
truck,* to get great store of canoes to come down 
with one thousand Indians that should trade with 
me. 1 had but little, not worth above one hundred 
pounds sterling, and such as was not tit for these 
Indians to trade with, who delight in hatchets, and 
knives of large size, broad-cloth, and coats, shirts, 
and Scottish stockings. The women desire bells, 
and some kind of beads.” 

Seven •* lusty men ” presented themselves on the 
11th of July from another pluce. They wore 
strangely attired, with red fringes to their gar¬ 
ments. Notwithstanding that they gave Fleet 
some beaver, their language was haughty, and they 
demanded to see what commodities he had brought 
with him for barter. On being shown the whole 
stock, they expressed themselves scornfully as to 
its value.' But. having gone aboard, they seemed 
to be fair-conditioned, and one of them, taking a 
piece of chalk, drew a map of their country, which 
corresponded with what had been sketched by the 
other Indians. “ These people," it is added, “ de¬ 
light not in toys, but in useful commodities." One 
of Fleet’s men was very desirous of going with 
them ; but the captain advised him not. as they 
had the credit of being cannibals. Finally, how. 
over, on the sailor’s urgent importunities, ho 
consented to let him proceed, and gave him a pro- 
Kent for their king. This man, William Elderton 
by name, acted as interpreter to the others; and 
when the Indian* returned with their own inter¬ 
preter, according to promise, they greatly lament* 
the loss of Elderton, saying that the men with 
whom he lmd gone «o..ld eat him. nml that those 
people were not well-disposed to the rest- 
gave the friendly Indians some commod.t.cs, and 
dismissed them with a revest <ha. they wonld 
follow the other savages, and get Elderton a ay. 

By this time provisions were running short, an 1 
Fleet was compelled to exchange his storo of goods 
for food instead of skins, as before. In 
obtained from the natives a quantity °f 

and boiled com. On the 18th of July, he vent to 

the Pascal towies, and excused himself for tra 
with their enemies. From this tribe he hired 

• Commodities for bartering- 
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sixteen men, and took them to the ship, making one 
of them his factor, and delivering to them, equally 
divided, the best part of liis remaining merchandise 
to barter on liis account, with injunctions to find 
out where Elderton was, and bring him with 
them when they returned. They came back on the 
7th of August, with eighty skins from a tribe 
called by Fleet the Tahogas, who promised to 
come, together with throe other nations, to tiado 
with the Englishmen. Fleet was well pleased 
with the project, but was unwilling to lose time, 
because his stock of food was small, and he had 
now but few commodities left for exchanging with 
the Indians. He therefore sailed down the river 
to Pascattowie, and so on to a town still nearer to 
the mouth, where he was visited by three cannibals, 
who, with many ceremonious sj>eechos and rude 
orations, desired the strangers to stay fifteen days, 
and they would bring a great number of people to 
trade with them. Shortly afterwards, Float re¬ 
ceived news of a small pinnace with eight men, 
who lmd been making inquiry in all places for him. 
On the morning of the 28th of August, ho sighted 
this vessel, and, having with him a shallop which 
ho had built among the Indians, manned her with 
ten men and nil requisite munitions, resolving 
to discover who wore on board, and what wero 
their intentions. It would appear that Fleet had 
been trading in an irregular way, having with him 
only a copy of the necessary commission, instead of 
the document itself. Ho had been acting, more¬ 
over, on his own account, although scut out as tho 
agent of a firm of London merchants. For this 
reason ho had avoided other traders as much us 
possible, especially a. he knew l * mt ,ho ,hci ! 
Governor of Virginia, John Hnrvcy, lmd cvprmed 
displeasure at his conduct. However, he assert* m 
his Journal that he » ready to meet the iimngo 
sail, and confront all on hoard, as he could huso 
shifted away in the night, had he pleased. 

Having come near the shallop, he dtvuted who 
the strangers were, and, going aboard. 

Captain John Uty, one of the Conned of Vuguua. 
After a stay of two honre, ho .netted 
„„.l hU friends into his .own vessel. On entermg 
Vic.'s cabin. Uty, after a short pause, sniu . 

“ Captain Fleet, I am sorry to bring »U 
to trouble you in these courses, being so g ^ ^ 
ns I am an instrument, I pray > 0M , . 

for^in"the King’s name, I arrest you, your »htp, 
your goods, and likewise your campa^^ ^ 


HENRY FLEET. 
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to follow him (Fleet), even had he resolved upon 
returning to England. On the 6th of September, 
1632, they arrived nt the month of the James 
River, and on the following day anchored ut James 
Town. Fleet went ashore the same night, and the 
Governor, “bearing himself like a noble gentle¬ 
man," showed him much favour, and used him with 
unexpected courtesy. Captain Uty acquainted the 
Council with the success of the voyage, and every 
man seemed desirous of being a |«rtncr with Fleet 
in his speculations. He, in his turn, flattered them 
in every way he could, that he might bring his ad¬ 
venture to a favourable termination. The Court 
was called on the 14 th of September, when an order 
was made, in which the Governor exhibited tho 
utmost civility to the adventurous seaman, and left 
him at liborty to dix|NMC of himself as he would. 
That he resolved to sail up the river once more is 
not surprising, for to such a man gain and excite¬ 
ment arc the two chief attractions of lift*. “And 
so, beloved friends that shall have the perusal of 
this Journal,” writes Fleet in conclusion, “ I hope 
that you will hold me excused in the method of 
this relation, and bear with my weakness in |M.*nuing 
the same. And consider that time won hi not per¬ 
mit mo to uko any rhetoric in the form of this 
discourse, which, to say truly, I am but a stranger 
unto as yet, considering that in my infancy and 
prime time of youth, which might have advantaged 
my study that way, and enabled me with more 
learning, 1 was for many years together com|H*llcd 
to live amongst these |K*ople, whose prisoner I was, 
and by that means am a letter proficient in tlie 
Indian language than mine own, and nin made nioie 
ablo that way. The thing that I have endeavoured 
herein is, in plain phrase, to make such relation of 
my voyage as may givo some satisfaction to my 
good friends, whose longing thoughts may hereby 
have a little content, by |>orusing this discourse, 
wherein it will appear how I proceeded, and what 
success I have had, and how I am like to s|kxxI, if 
God permit.—All which particulnni, the whole 
ship’s company are ready to testify on behalf of 
this Journal.” 

Mr. Neill observes that Governor Harvey appear* 
to havo colluded with Fleet in defrauding the 
owners of tho W. He points out that in a 
communication to the Admiralty, dated July 10th. 

1634 the proprietors stated that, three year* before, 
they had sent a ship to Virginia for trade and dis- 
covery, of which Henry Fleet was factor, with com- 
mission to return in a year, but that, by authority 
of Governor Haney, Fleet had kept both the 
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vessel and the profits, to their great loss. After 
the Maryland colony was planted, Fleet, according 
to the same authority, liecniiic a member of its 
Assembly, and a |«cnwn of some influence. It is 
unhappily but too clear that he was a man of 
indifferent character; but he had the virtues of 
courage, self-reliance, and enterprise. The heroes 
of American discovery were often distinguished by 
their wild, irregular, and stormy lives; blit if. is 
|Ktssil>le that men of nicer ways could not havo 
encountered the rough work of exploration and 
planting, unless as in the case of the Puritans, 
under the stimulus of religious cnthosiuHii. Fleet 
may have dealt dishonestly by his employers, but 
he examined a scarcely-known river for many miles 
above its mouth, revealed the nature of the country 
on its banks, showed what were its ea|«ibilities lor 
trade, and ascertained, at his own risk, (lie elm- 
meter of the lieive nations which ronim-d alsntl. tho 
soil, or inhabited the little settlements of wigwams 
that were dignified by flu? name of towns. Tho 
Potomac now flows through the heart of a great 
Republic, adorned with (lie I ri am pi is *«f civilisation, 
of intellect, ami of ai t. The Federal city of Wash* 
ingtou, where the highest life of that Republic is 
centred, whence its laws go forth over half a con* 
tincut, and to which foreign nations look for the ex¬ 
pression of its collective |H>licy, rears its facades, its 
terraces, and its domes on the shores of the river 
which Fleet explores I less than two centuries and a 
half ago, in the midst of savage sceuerv and more) 
savage men. At the present day, ho who floats 
down the Potomac sees inountiiin-|H :ikH and Military 
jcumcs, where sun and shadow dapple with quick, 
aerial change the changeless substance of the land ; 
sees dusky glens and lonely wood walks, where tho 
ways of men might Ik* forgotten: sees stretches 0 f 
|wstoml meadows, where the herein wander midis, 
tnrbcd. But ho also sees cities, and haunts of in¬ 
dustry, and the fulness of a mighty life. The un- 
progressive red man lias given place to a |ieoplo 
which compels the earth to yield her utmost abund- 
mice, which turns the forces of Nature into its 
slaves, which has science for its handmaiden, and 
which makes its power felt in all the marts and 
harbours of the world. That river was opened to 
that race by the humble and jierhaps not very 
scrupulous seaman. Henry Fleet; and for this 
reason we have paused awhile in the more general 
track of our History, to trace the windings of 
what, in a monarchical country, would bo called 
the Imperial stream, and to show the beginning of 
our knowledge of its course and character. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


The i» Ni« '-r.'iy Ikorje Fox in America Early Life and Character of William I’eno—Vicissitudes in the Political 

..i » .!»•«-«•> 'Hi.- lloly KxiH'iiiiKiit - IVnn * Ount beyond the Dvln wait—Scenery and Native Inhabitants of 

flu I.iikI I*i ei»ii.itt*»nt a N*-\v i'olony -The F»an>lcr'a Charter »wl Free Constitution for Pennsylvania—Estimate of 

hi-Motive. -The Kmi^i-uit* and Plaiitei*—lVnn's Letter to the Kailier Settlers—His Arrival in America—Dealings with 
the Cnloni.t* - Pur. Ii;i»e and Di'jowl of l.iuds— I In mane an<l Friendly Treatment of I ml inns—Conference with the 
j4,nIn in. of the la-uni la*u:i|>c at Shaekainaxott—Progress of the Colony—Its Political Constitution—Territorial Disputo 
with l.oi.l P.iltimore Founding of Phil olelphi > City—Political Airangcmcnt* in the Colony—Penn's Return to England 
- M O oil .>•'» Chm/e* sgaiiut Penn Second Vi-it of Penn to America— Later A*|>ects of Pennsylvania down to 1700. 


Tin: Qunk"r<. th.iugh buni-died from Ma^snehusotts 
l»V til-* iiU«»I«-r;*mv of a Puritan ministry mul its 
follower*. 1 1 -*>I survives! |n*rsecnlioii in tin* oilier 
Kngli-h vil lenient'* along I In* Atlantic const. In 
wlis'ii tieorge Fox. tie* author of their Mx*t, 
visiles! Anioris'.i to iii'j-vl ami eneoumge its widely- 
scattered flock* of believing p**0|4e. I hey wore found 
pretty nuinerons in Marylaml. with some offshoots 
in Virginia : but it was in Rhode Island, in Long 
Island, and on the eastern shore of New Jersey, 
that the Quaker refugees had chiefly settled. Fox. 
on his return home from America in 1673. brought 
to the Friends in England a favourable account of 
their fellow-religionists in the last-named territory. 

A few months later, he was staying with William 
JYini. at Rickmansworth ; and William Penn was 
presently engaged to act as trustee for a Quaker 
purchase of New Jersey. 

This eminent and estimable man. despite the 
mistaken accusations too hastily cast against him 
l.v Macnulav. deserves high honour among the 
founders of the English American Republic, and 
the moral reformers of society in Europe. H- 
, 1,0 son of A.ln.in.1 Sir William IVnn. »>«•* ** 

tinguished naval services and zeal for the St.»rt 

monarchy hud won him tin- favour of Charh-s II- 

and hi, hr.r . 1 , 0 ,,-. with h.crut.vc oBko, » 

Irish estates. A hrillhml worldly pro.|«. had 
therefore 'wen open.-,I to young Penn; but He re- 
octeTil without hesitation. disdained every temp- 
lotion of pleasure, gaiety, or advancement at the 
.1 i'mtet of the Restoration, aw! braxed at 
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impressions thus made upon tarn ^ 
effaced l.v the example of coarse and , 
pation then in fashion. After two year, of travel 


am! study in France, Switzerland, and Italy, ho 
attended his father and the Duke of York, iu 1065, 
on l>oard the flagship of the English fleet contend¬ 
ing with the Dutch in the North Sea. He was next 
attached to the Viceregal Court of the Duko of 
Ormonde in Dublin, and joined ns a volunteer, with 
loot'd A iron, in suppressing a revolt or mutiny of 
troops at Carrickfergus. Taking military rank, as 
ensign of horse, the young man for a timo seemed 
to have got rid of his Quaker scruples; and, while 
free from the vices and follies, displayed the gallant 
accomplishments of his age. He undertook the 
management of his fathers lands at Shnngnrry 
Castle, in the county of Cork, and obtained from 
the Crown a valuable oflioc, the Clerkship of tho 
Cheque at the port of Kinsalo. But haring, as it 
were bv accident, met agiin at Cork with the same 
Quaker preacher lie hud heard at Oxford, William 
Penns religious sensibilities were revived to en¬ 
thusiastic fervour. Harsh treatment, if not from 
his own family, yet from other persons claiming 
authority over him, with the indignation and sym- 
tmthv rousM by still wo,-sc persecution of In, 
fellow-believers, soon confirmed in Ins mind that 
zeal which covets the martyr's crown ns well as 
cross. He was arrested and imprisoned, hrat at 
Cork, and a few months afterwards in London, for 
taking i»art in forbidden religious meeting,; and ho 

Foliation Shaken." was denounced by J» »ppo- 

the headstrong youth to the irregular 

of .he Minister being 

oiiier which he procured from the ca 
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they kept Poim in the Tower seven or eight months, 
to his lather's great vexation mul distress. Clergy¬ 
men. one of whom was the famous Stillingfievt, 
we. e sent to remonstrate with the prisoner, but 
eouhl not shake his resolute convictions, lie still 
w into ami published manifestoes, such as “No CiW", 
no Grown." against every com|HX*mise, even in non- 
essential matters, with the unconverted world and 
it> allies in Church and State. No legal indictment, 
however, could he framed against him; and, when 
at length released without a trial, lie was suffered 
to return to Ireland, more intimately associated 
with the Quakers than before. Called back to 
London by Sir William's embarrassed affairs and 
declining health, this devout enthusiast, in the 
twenty-sixth year of his age, incurred a fresh im¬ 
prisonment. this time in Newgate, with a trial at 
the Old Dailey, for preaching at the door of tho 
Friends' meeting-house in Gmccchureh Street, 
which had U*en closed under the new Conventicle 
Act. Penn was acquitted by the jury, who were 
lined by the Court for their verdict. He was 
liberated just in time to Ik* at his father’s death¬ 
bed, and lie was not wanting in any duty of filial 
affection. 

Inheriting a fortune of .£l,- r >00 a year, equal to 
.£'>,000 a year in these days, Penn became more 
inclined to prudent and moderate behaviour. 
Though he remained true to his Quaker profession, 
and cheerfully endured another six months' im¬ 
prisonment for its sake, he no longer sought to 
give ofienco to its adversaries by an ostentatious 
challenge of their power. He cultivated the friend¬ 
ship of the Duko of York, who esteemed him not 
only for his father's sake, but for his own merit; 
and James also felt, as an unpopular Roman 
Catholic Prince, some kind of sympathy with the 
unpopular sect of Quakers, and even with the more 
heterodox Socinians, then cxi>osed to clerical and 
olHcial pcreccution. This was the position and 
attitude of William Penn, when he first engaged in 
the task of American model colonisation. He was 
at the same time, though not a courtier, the personal 
friend of a Royal Duke who stood next to the 
throne, and a most active leader of the zealous 
evangelical reformers inspired by George box wit » 
a solemn disdain for all temporal pomps and power. 
With Fox, and with Barclay the ' Apologist, 
ho travelled through Holland and Germany to dis¬ 
seminate their ideas among people accustomed to 
,1,0 Lutheran or Calvinist ic formulas of Protef>«* 
faith. Another set of ideas, derived from the loft, 
scheme of philosophic republicanism propounded 
l.v his friend Algernon Sydney, the m.rage of a 
perfect Commonwealth. aTeeted the mind of Penn 
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scarcely less than his religious persuasion. With 
characteristic generosity, he threw himself and nil 
his connections, as a Sussex country gentleman, 
into Sydney's electioneering contests, to the in¬ 
creased displeasure of everybody at Court. Indeed, 
the whole conduct of Penn, during tho reign of 
Charles II., was marked, so far as we can see, by n 
noble disregard of selfish interests, at least of 
worldly gain and preferment. It cannot be other¬ 
wise explained. 

The project entertained in 1074 by sonic disciples 
of George Fox, uj>on his return from America, could 
not fail to engage the ardent practical imagination 
of young William Penn. His early occupation as 
steward of his father's Irish estates having formed 
him to the business of agricultural improvement, 
was no bad preparative exjiericnce for the founder 
of a new community in the remoter western wilds. 
The examples both of the New England Puritans 
in the preceding generation, and of the scattered 
Quaker settlements already existing on those shores, 

were constantly kept before him. In his conversa¬ 
tions with fiiends of the same evangelical senti¬ 
ments, and not less in other eloquent prophecies of 
an ideal society prefigured in 11 aldington's romance, 
“Oceana," on the secular basis of perfect institu¬ 
tions, Penn was still imbibing a stimulant to the 
dcstimsi work of his life. It was wl>at ho and 
hi. associate, called “ the Holy Experiment of 
creating a new world of piety and virtue upon tho 
free soil of America ; like tho visions of some later 
poetical enthusiasts, Coleridge and Southey among 
them, after the eolla,* of tl.e French Revolution. 

XI,c Earl of Berkeley's share of the New Jcraey 
territory was sold for the small price of on. 
thousand pounds to John Fontnck and Edward 
Bvllinge, or Billing, contractors for a now settle- 
1 °oi Quake,,. Billing got -<o |~7 
difficulties, and timer trustees, one of whom 'vm 
William Penn, were put in charge of h,s pro|icrtj 
' , ... F..„wick with several Quaker 

for the c « of’labourers, next year 

saUedln the » went up the Dclujrare,ijjj 
alld ] n nded at Salem, on the west side of No 
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THE “HOLY EXPERIMENT." 


or capitalists associated with them. They wrote to 
those who had by this time arrived in the country, 
assuring them of a sufficient charter to protect their 
social freedom and the lights of conscience. “ The 
concessions,” it was said, “are such as Friends 
approve of; we lay a foundation for after-ages to 
understand their liberty as Christians and as men, 
that they may not be brought into bondage but by 
their own consent; for we put the power in the 
people.” 

In this spirit, on March 3rd, 1G77, the funda¬ 
mental laws of West New Jersey were promulgated 
by its enlightened founders. They had been care¬ 
fully discussed and meditated at Penn’s house in 
Worminghurst, near Shorchuin, where he now 
resided with his young wife and new-born son. 
Their principles were thoroughly liberal, and even 
democratic. It was declared that no person should 
at any time, in any way, or on any pretence, be in 
the least punished, or hurt, or called iu question, for 
his religion. “ All and every perron in the pro¬ 
vince," thus ran another proviso, “shall, by the 
help of the Lord and these fundamentals, be five 
from oppression and slavery." The legislative 
authority was to be vested in a General Assembly 
of representatives, elected by universal ballot 
suffrage; but every member of this body was to be 
bound, us the agent of his constituents, to vote 
according to their s|>ecific instructions. The General 
Assembly was to appoint ton Commissioners, who 
should form the executive government It was like- 
wise to appoint the judges, who were to hold office 
but two years at a time, and to act only us legal 
assistants of the jury ; the sentence, as well us the 
verdict, being at the discretion of the sworn twelve 
in every trial. No professional advocate or solicitor 
was to be employed injudicial proceedings ; minor 
cases wore to Ik? decided by magistrates, whom the 
people would elect; then* was to be no imprison¬ 
ment for debt. Such was Penns first draft of a con¬ 
stitution, inexpedient, |K*rha|«, with regard to the 
independence of the legislative and judicial autho¬ 
rities, but of a character truly ivpnblicnu. Yet he 
was, and continued to be, a loval subject of the 
monarchy ; and its next inheritor, then Duke of 
* oik, never had cause to doubt the fidelity of his 
Quaker friend, though also the friend of Algernon 
Sydney. 

Ihe first party* of emigrants sent out by Pciui 
was composed of two hundred and thirty jieraons. 
including the Commissioners of the provisional 
government for New Jersey. As their ship, the 
ACT!*, was lifting her anchor in tl»c Thames it 
was approached by the royal barge conveying his 
Majesty down the river; and when King Charles 
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was told that the |«eoplu on Iroard were all Quakers 
going to America, lie dismissed them with an easy 
blessing. Two other vessels followed ; one from 
Hull, with the Yorkshire emigrants, mid the third 
with more than a hundred from the southern 
counties. They all crossed the ocean in safety, and 
disembarked in their land of promise. Their lx*li- 
gioiis worship, |N?rfonncd under a sail-cloth spread 
from tree to tree in the forest at Ihirliligton, was 
attended by a congregation of four hundred men and 
women freshly arrived. The native tril**-s presently 
came forth to meet these |>eaceahlc strangers, and 
heard with satisfaction their professions of good 
will. “ You are our brothers," replied the Indian 
sachc-ms; “and wc will live like brothera with 
you. There shall bo one broad |»atli for you mid 
us to walk in; this |uth shall be plain, without 
u stump in it to hurt the feet; and if an English¬ 
man fall asleep in this path, the Indian shall pass 
him by, and say, * He is an Englishman : he is 
asleep; let him alone.’" They agreed with the 
English on the sale of such lands as wi-ro re¬ 
quired ; the price was fairly paid, and the land was 
taken and cleared, to be .own or built ii|»oii. The 
" Holy Experiment " hud so far u good beginning. 

Its prosperity soon tempted those who befoiv hud 
proprietary rights in that region to set up claims of 
taxation or jurisdiction. Sir Edmund Andros, the 
Governor of New York, lirat asserted a territorial 
supremacy over West New Jcivev, which the 
Quaker settlers denied ; and this question was re¬ 
ferred to the English Courts of law. Tin* Duke of 
York's agent at No waist le, on the western shore 
of the Delaware inlet, protended to exact toll or 
customs’ «hies of the ships entering that river. 
This was disallowed by a fair arbitration in Eng. 
land, to which the Duke not unwillingly yielded. 
Again, there was a ix-app-arunco of billing, as the 
original purchaser of Lord Berkeleys rights iu New 
Jersey, assuming to himself the privilege of nomina¬ 
ting a Deputy-Governor. To meet this demand, 
an amendment was made, with lVnn’s approval, iu 
the constitution of the province, so that the jvoplo 
might themselves elect their Governor, instead of u 
nomination by the proprietors. by these steps, in 
the western division of New Jersey, the settle- 
incut for a time maintained its indc|K>ndeiicc. 
Its government, in a few years, had passed from 
the nominee Commissioners, who wore at first 
Governor Jennings, Thomas Olive, Daniel Wills, 
Joseph Hclmsley, Stacey, Kinsey, ami others, to 
those constitutionally npjioiutcd by the General 
Assembly. New Jersey, indeed, was yet subject to 
the territorial lordship of Sir Goo.gc Cartorot, re¬ 
presented there by his brother Philip. Tiiis did 
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not terminate until 1682. when the Carterets were 
bought out. to the relief of five thousand settlers, 
by an association of twelve Quakers, with William 
Penn at their In-ad. The capital und the number 
of shareholders were doubled in the following year. 
Those who now joined the proprietary of New 
Jersey were persons in Scotland desiring to make a 
place of refuge for the |»er$ecuted Covenanters. 
Multitudes of these jieople, and some of the fugi¬ 
tives from I In- West of England after Monmouth's 
rebellion, found their way to the shores of America. 
In this manner, New Jersey was colonised; but it 
had to experience, during twenty years longer, 
.Tying vicissitudes in its legal condition. At the 
period of the English Revolution of 1688, it was 
actually under the rule of Governor Andros, to¬ 
gether with New York and New England. After 
that period, New Jersey fell oil' from New York, 
and seemed to do without a regular government. 
The old proprietary titles of jurisdiction were not 
formally abolished till the reign of Queen Anne, 
when East und West New Jersey were united in 
one province. 

Pennsylvania, the second field of William Penn's 
beneficent labours for Christian civilisation in 
America, was the peculiar creation of his genius, 
and is the perpetual monument of his fame. It 
was in June, 1060, six years after the first Quaker 
purchase of New Jersey, that Penn applied to 
the Crown for u grunt of territory beyond the 
Delaware, mid north of Maryland. Penn had a 
legal and equitable claim, as heir to bis dcc?as«d 
uncle George, who had been a merchant in Spain, 
to a large sum of money due in redrew of in- 
juries done to him by the Spanish Government, for 
which the English Government should have long 
since obtained satisfaction, lie now proposed tj 
accept the grant of that unexplored country in full 
discharge of hi. private claim, "h.chcouldnothc 
estimated, by any reckoning, at less than i 16 . 000 . 

The land in question had but one access from the 
sea, which was by the Delaware gulf 
the Delaware river; as it lay W-*"’ 1 N ” 
and New Jersey, the provinces on the Atlantic 
coast. Its extent was nearly three hundred m. e, 
in length, and a hundred and .*», ■» 

The tracts lying around the mouths of the Delaware 
»d Mk.i, g wero knomi to U ;hut nmch 

of the interior was mountainous, oi 
primeval fo.est. In several P^ on the shoe*, 
boll, east and west, of Deh.waie Bay ami - -he 
banks of that river, while comprised m t,,C f " ,U 
Dutch American dominion, settlements, .us the 
rea.h-r is aware, had long existed, not onl> of 
Dutch colonists, from the Brandywine down to 
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Cape Henloi»en, but also of Swedes and Finns. 
The native inhabitants of this region were a 
branch of the Lenni Lenape, a widely - spread 
Indian race speaking Various dialects of the Algon¬ 
quin tongue. They were less fierce in disposition 
than the Iroquois farther north, or the tribes in 
New England already described ; but their manners 
were simply those of the untutored savage, not yet 
provoked by cruelty and jieifidy to lmto the in¬ 
truding white man. 

William Penn’s suit to King Charles II. for the 
grant of this extensive territory met with much 
opposition at the Court of Whitehall. Its chief 
supporters were the Earl of Sunderland, Secretary 
of State, who was a j>ersonal friend of the suitor; 
the Hydes, brothers-in-law to the Duke of York ; 
Chief Justice North, afterwards Lord Guildford 
mid Lord Keeper of the Great Seal; and tho 
cleverest of liberal politicians, Lord Halifax. Tho 
bigoted zealots of the Tory j»arty, who idolised 
the Royal -prerogative and the ecclesiastical hier¬ 
archy, wanted to inflict the mortification of a defeat 
on the Quaker ally of republican philosophers and 
reformers. But King Charles was neither zealot 
nor fanatic, and was persuaded, with the consent of 
his brother James, to bestow the new country on 
Penn, in order to bo quit of a troublesomo debt 
This transaction was ratified by his Majesty’s signa¬ 
ture on February 24th, 1681. The Royal Patent, 
written on sheets of parchment in old English 
manuscript underlined with red ink, and headed by 
the King's portrait, may yet be seen in the State 
archives of Pennsylvania. That name was one of 
the King’s invention ; it was not agreeable to Penn 
himself that his name should have so pretentious 
a commemoration. But somebody had pressed to 
call the new province “ Sylvania,’’ because of Us 
sylvan aspect; and Charles, in a pleasant mood 
insisted on foroing the complimentary prohx upon 
the acceptance of the modest Quaker. The govern¬ 
ing powers entrusted to Peon wero subject to 
ienervations, suggested by the Lo.d Cluef-Jus 
and Attorney-General to secure the fnvo&U £ » 
Crown and Parliament in the sancUon of colon »1 
laws, the levying of rates and taxes, and the roga ¬ 
tion of trade. At the roquest, moreover, of tho 
Bishop of London, Penn was made to prom.se tl 
be would not hurt the Church of England. Tim 
boundaries assigned to Pennsylvan.a rroreof 
precise deBnition. It was to form an ob»ng, 
which would include three degrees of lahtu 
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and bay lower down, which now form the State of 
Delaware, and of which the town of Newcastle was 
the chief place at that time, were at firet to be kept 
under the Duko of York’s paramount lordship. 
This omiugemeut was altered, six. months later, by 
tho Duko ceding to Penn all the Delaware shores ; 
but there was still an obstruction in Penn’s way, 
in the shape of an unfounded claim by Lord Balti¬ 
more, to some of this territory as |*art of Maryland. 
“ At length," wrote William Penn, “ after many 
waitings, watchings, soliciting*, aiul disputes in 
Council, my country was continued to me under 
tho Great Seal of England. God will bless it and 
make it the seed of a nation. I shall havo a 
tondor care of the government, that it bo well laid 
at first." 

A month or two after the Royal Patent was 
signed, the enterprising founder of the Pennsylvanian 
commonwealth sent out his cousin. Colonel William 
Markham, to take jiosscssion, and to make ready for 
his own coining there. He stayed in England till 
September of that year, to arrange terms of |>urtncr- 
sliip with the company of adventurer*, who would 
go out with him, or follow him, or invest their stock 
in the projected colony. Meanwhile, the following 
proclamation was addressed by him to the |*ople 
in occupation of his uewly-ucquiicd laud :—*• My 
Friends, I wish you all happiness, hero and here¬ 
after. These aro to let you know that it hath 
pleased God in His Providence to cast you within 
niy lot and care. It is a business that, though I 
never undertook before, yet God lias given mo an 
undoixtuiuling of my duty, and an honest mind to 
do it uprightly. I Iiojk* you will not be troubled 
at your change and the King’s choice; for you aro 
now fixed, at the mercy of no Governor that comes 
to make his fortune great. You shall be governed 
by laws of your own making, and live a fjec, and, 
if you will, a sober and industrious jicoplc. I shall 
not usurp the right of any, nor oppress his |>erson. 
God has furnished me with a better resolution, and 
has given me His grace to keep it. In short, what¬ 
ever sober and free men can reasonably desire for 
the security and improvement of their own happi- 
ness, I shall heartily comply with. I beseech God 
to direct you in the way of righteousness, and 
therein prosper you, and your children after you. 

I am you,- true friend. W.ll.am Pesk.-L ondon, 
8th of the month called April, 1G81.” 

The summer was busily occu 
of two vessels from London 
John Sarah, and one call e < 
from the Avon, conveying 
Delaware Bay. Penn went 
“Free Society of Traders in 


pied with the despatch 
* the Amity and the 
1 tho Bristol Factor 
people and stores to 
to Bristol, whore a 
Pennsylvania” was 


quickly organised, and a numl*cr of woollen manu¬ 
facturers, from the iicigld>ourlnM«d of Stroud, «.iv 
found willing to emigrate, with their spindle* and 
looms. Nicholas Moore, a lawyer, who bought 
20,000 acre* of land, wax the loader of this Bristol 
|«rty; but one of its mcinlicnc, Philip Ford, after¬ 
wards caused Penn a great deal of trouble and loss. 
Livcr|mol also, emulating the Severn 1 * 011 , was 
ready to send forth, not yet a ah ip, but a party of 
settlers nim! tnuleix. In the cities of Holland ami 
the Rhine provinces of Germany, when? Penn hud 
taught, with Fox and Barclay, the mild alid |*euceftll 
doctrines of his M<ct, men of character and substance 
were eager to join him beyond the Atlantic. Oim 
of these foreigners, Fran/. I’asloriiis, of Frankfort, 
at once purcliawd a tract of acres on tin? 

banks of a navigable river, and .’ 1,000 acres mom 
of town-land. The integrity of Penn's motives was 
now signally tested by an incident shortly lx-thro 
his own dcjKirtiire from Bunion. An oiler was 
made him by the agents of a mercantile eoin|iany 
to jmy him an annual revenue of 000 . with a 
share of their yearly profits, for the exclusive right 
of tlading with the Indians for lienvcr-skins l*e- 
tween the Delaware and tho Susqucliaiiiinli. Penn 
was an avowed champion of Five Trade, holding 
every commercial uio»o|*oly to l,c unjust and mis¬ 
chievous to the public welfare. Ho therefore, in 
spite of the lutznixl to which his private fortune wiu* 
then cxjioscd, felt it right to decline the splendid 
offer, which any other territorial Imd would have 
gladly accepted. •• I will not abuse the love of 
God," wrote this upright man, •* imr act unworthy 
of His Providence, by dcliling « hat came to mo 
clean. No; let the Lord guide me by 11 is wisdom, 
to honour His name and serve His truth and | N *ople, 
that mi example and a standard may U* set up to 
the nations." 

This was indeed the aspiration of the virtuous 
Fournier of Pennsylvania, when he observed to 
another Friend. “There maybe room there, though 
not here, for the Holy E.\|*eriiiiciit." Assisted by 
Algernon Sydney once more, at his rural mansion 
m Sussex, he drew up n political constitution, which, 
excellent though it was, was nevertheless subject 
to amcudiucnt by the colonists in their general 
assembly. •• For the mutter of liberty,” said he, 

“ * purpose that which is extraordinary—to leave 
myself and my successors no power of doing mis¬ 
chief; that the will of one man may not hinder tho 
good of a whole country.” He therefore provided 
that the sovereign power should be vested in tho 
governor and freemen of tho province. There was 
to be a Council, of seventy-two membere, in which 
the territorial proprietor or his deputy would pro- 
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sido, with three instead of one; and this was 

all tin- |H»w« r lie wanted for himself. The Council 
was to In* elected l«y universal suffrage, a third part 
of its iiiemhei's retiring in each year, so as to sit for 
throe years. They wore to look to the execution of 
the laws, ami to the jteace, good order, and safety 
of the province; to the construction of roads, the 
improvement of harbours, the t OaML huient of 


and the recovery of debts; and freedom of conscience 

amply secured. 

Colonel Markhaui, having landed in the Delaware 
country, met the Indian sachems, and bought of 
them a site for Penn’s future abode, called Penns- 
bury, far up the river towards Trenton Falls. The 
building of a spacious and stately manor-house was 
commenced there. Before the summer ended, thrco 
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markets, courts of justice, and schools, and the 
relief of the i>oor; they were also to take care of 
the finances. The Legislative Assembly was to be 
elected annually by universal suffrage, but it was 
merely to approve or reject, with a vote by ballot, 
the bills prepared by the Council, and to present 
double lists of persons nominated for judges, or 
magistrates and sheriff*, of whom the Governor 
must select one half. This constitution was letter 
in several respects, than what Penn had designed 
for New Jersey. It further contained some pro¬ 
visions for judicial business, fines and punishments. 


. commissioner, of .ho Founder, William CnV 
John Berar, and Nathaniel Allen, came on 
authority for the purchase of lands. I he • 1 

IfVcome. of three hundred tons. An 8.^ 

Iwr *>7 1G81 aft*’ 1 ' K 1,1,10 wec * t8 l’ ’ f 

Newcastle, m Delaware. ** 
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provisions, attended to tho comfort of his new house- up tho river to the .Swedish town of Upland, ninee 
hold. Calling together tho pcoplo of Delaware named Chester. Here, in company with his friend 

next day, in the old Dutch courthouse at Newcastle, 1’canon, a fellow-voyager from England, and with 

ho exhibited tho Royal Patent, the deeds and Nicholas Moore and his lio.it Wtulo, ho met tho 

charters, and then received from tho Duke of York’s other English Pennsylvania settlers of that year, 

ogonts a formal surrender and transfer of dominion, headed hy his cousin .Markham. Their liiat General 



vtcw ok me rcncri.KiLL. 


Ltd™ w , sl 7 u * htforw “ rd S-edi. I'O told 

« " ; 1,8 l,!ul Wfore ■>««o ti.ou. iu hi. 

th.t ho mount not to rule over thorn, but to 
wk und plan for thoir good; and ho explained 

TcvTi'dIi °5 r ? SCh ™' ° f S™e,„. 

I hey a ), Dutchmen and Swedes as well os English 
blTn l 1 ’ CaSUre 18 o^otement, and bogged 
r bfC ° m ° P* rtof th ° Pm”nco 

; ^ *“*, Ue P" *« consider. 

Tukmg leave of Newcastle for a short time, ho wont 
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Assembly, held in the Friends’ Meoting-houso at 
Chester, was joined by the Delaware sett I era. Tho 
draft of a constitution prepared in England was 
provisionally accepted by them; and Penn, with 
his accustomed liberality, said, “ You may amend, 
alter, or add ; I am ready to settlo such foundations 
os may be for your happiness." 

He was some weeks engaged in tho inspection 
arujdnrtnbubonof ,ho l„„ds already p „ rehM od, 

assarted b> Mnrkhnm and the other Commissioners, 
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and I»\* TIioiii:i- I ltd me. tin* surveyor. Eight tliou- 
S:iu'l avivs lYimsbury won* riM'ivnl for the 

Foilinl« r. wln»-v lliivo infant children wnv cadi to 

• •I i iiit :» sliaiv. For his Uoyal |*atron. the Duke 

*•' \ ik. ho M't :*p.*it two i*slatis. c.ich of ten tlioii- 
•siii'l A « hoi.v lot of one thou.'and acres, five 

• •f o..*ry o»'t and charge, was • lesionie«l l»v IVnn 
:i. a trihiite of ivwivnt affection to <h*org«* Fox, 
l.i. i. li-ioiis in.'tiuclor. The other lands wore put 
II]* to -ah* sit Ionij’oiuo an acre, to In* held Mihjcct 
only ton yoaily «|iiit-ront of one shilling for each 
hundred acre'.as a soiinv of revenue to the Governor. 
!l:i\iitg >o dis|w*sed of his l.iisiiie's as proprietor. lie 
vi.il* d the adjacent provinces i»f New Jersey and 
.Maryl ml. and had an interview with Lonl Balti¬ 
more at West River, or at Colonel Tailler’s house, 
in A line Atumlel eonnly. The two colonial |>oten- 
tales were unahle to ogive about their boundary; 
and tin* ipiestion whether Delaware was or was not 
part of Maryland hail to he decided in London. 

An interv iew of a more romantic character, the 
e xact date of which is not recorded, vn* that which 
is represented in the well-known jointing by 
Reiijamin W»-*t. It is commonly styled - Pcnn'» 
Treaty with the Indians,” but was a conference 
which Penn held in the autumn of 16*2, with tho 
Lenni Lcnape sachems, warriors, and sages, at 
Sakimaxing or Shnckainnxon, on the banks of the 
Delaware. This locality, afterwards called Reusing- 
ton. was formerly a northern suburb, but Is now 
included in the City of Philadelphia; and the 
gigantic elm-tree, a century and a half old, beneath 
which Penn met the Indians as a Friend, was to be 
seen, or some remnant of its trunk and branches, at 
the American Revolution a hundred years later. 
The group was doubtless as picturesque as the 
artist has fancied it ; but the details are scarcely 
fco be ascertained. - We meet,” said this leader of 
English Christians in the wilderness, addressing its 
native people, “on the broad |»athway of good faith 
and good will. No advantage shall l»c taken on 
cither side, but all shall Ik* o|ienness and love. I 
will not call von children, for parents sometimes 
chide their children too severely; nor brothers 
only-for bro.hr,„ diff-r. I "ill not co.op.ro . 1,0 
friendship between mo and yon to a chain, for that 
might bo rusted by the rain ; or a falling tree might 
break it. But let ns feel .bat we are tl.e same » tf 
one man's body were vo live in two 
for we oio one in mankind , we are all one Besh and 
blood." Tibs was .be purport of his sp^cb, inter¬ 
preted easily enough to the 

whose almost naked Bgures, pmnUdl red, blue >uri 
yellow, decorated with belts of bides and fu. or 
n-ith sheUs and the plumage of birds, must have con- 
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trusted with the European dress, the large-flappo 
coats nml waistcoats, tho broad lints, the knee- 
breeches ami l>oots, of Penn nn<l his comrades. 
“Tuminent" is the name given to the presiding 
sachem, who wore a kind of chaplet, decorated 
with a horn. Tho Indians, it is certain, were 
most favourably impressed by Penn's manner and 
address, and l*y what they understood of his inten¬ 
tions, continued by the utter absence of military 
parade among his followers. The ]K>neoful inter¬ 
course. during many years. Iictwccn the two races 
in this part of North America, is a gratifying ex¬ 
ception to their history, as regards mutual rela¬ 
tions, in other provinces of the same continent, and 
in Puritan New England before all of them. 

For the capital of Pennsylvania, the “ City of 
Brotherly Love," which is “ Philadelphia " in New 
Testament Greek, a site was chosen by William 
Penn at a place named by the Indians Wicocoa, 
situated at tho junction of the Delaware and the 
Schuylkill. It was bought of three Swedish 
colonists, by whom it had been occupied l»cforc. 
The projected city was to cover twelve square 
miles: Penn would have liked every house to 
bo surrounded by its largo garden, so that the 
whole might be “a given country town." Tho 
colonial surveyor very soon laid out his plan 
for the making- of this town, with a series of 
parallel roads or streets across the neck of land 
between the two rivers, intersected nt certain 
angles by another series, equally straight, but in 
general following the lines of the rivers' course to 
their junction. The streets being wide, and well 
planted with a variety of fine lives, the effect is 
rather pleasing. Philadelphia, ns an infant city, 
grew very rapidly and healthily from its birth m 
the summer of 1682. Two years after that time, 
it contained six hundred houses. It had a 
riverside quay, where vessels of five hundred tons 
burthen could be unladen at the wharf; a commo- 
dious inn, the •• Blue Anchor," bmlt m the okl 
Cheshire stylo of a timber frame filled up with 
brickwork, which served also for the corn-exchange 
and the ..ost office ; chapels and schools, and even a 
printing office. The population w» 

The arrival of two or .hive vessels monthly, bnngmg 
families who soon made themselves at home 
The political institutions, however, 
been at the outset devised for Pennsylvania, neoled 
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posing tli© province, was able to send only three 
deputies to the Upper House, and nine to the Lower; 
so that it was necessary to reduce their normal 
dimensions. The Assembly, however, insisted upon 
having a right to initiate new laws, and to discuss 
measures of government. A veto, indeed, upon all 
legislation was to belong to the Governor of tho 
province. But he could perform no act without 
tho advice of his Council, and he could not appoint 
any officer of the administration. There were 
magistrates and constables; but, to prevent litiga¬ 
tion, three “ peacemakers ” in each county were to 
hear disputes between tho citizens, and to act l»y 
way of arbitration before 
an appeal to the law. A 
court for tho protection 
and relief of widows and 
orphans was to be held 
locally twice a year. “ I 
desire/' said Penn, “ to 
show men as free and ns 
happy ns they can be.” 

Ho- would not allow taxes 
to bo levied in his colony, 
and refused the offer of a 
revenue from export duties, 
such os Lord Bultimoro 
obtained in Maryland. 

Meanwhile, tho contro¬ 
versy with that nobleman 
about tho Delaware terri¬ 
tory resulted in a decision 
of his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment against Lord Balti¬ 
more; yet the territory 
. was not annexed to Penn¬ 
sylvania, but was formed 
into a separate province. 

William Penn, having done this great work in 

iZT 7 7 l 0 ” cello! 

home to England, m August, 1084, by the misfor¬ 
tunes and dangers of some of Ins intimate friends. 

dl K°l’ yd “ 7 ’ ' ,ad ,ile ' 1 *>■« •eaffold. It 

does not belong to this History to osamino the 

conduct of Penn under the reign of James II., or 

o ikacuss tho probability of Macaulay’s accusations 

f° : h ' Ct Mr ’ H 'P«rth D-on has replied iTre 

iTX'rr th “' ‘''““''lay fell into 

a mrstako of .dentity, upon more than oncoccJT 

that William Penn, as a^friend^of Jamcs/l'/fiT^ 
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his youth, as a Dissenter who could never approve 
of the Church Establishment, and us n Quaker 
advocate of non-resistance by armed force, wns 
heartily averse to the Revolution of 1GH8. lor 
this cause he was obnoxious to Lord Macaulay ; but 
a severe scrutiny can discover no action in his 
whole life, public or private, that is not consistent 
with strict integrity. If lain Miuvinur in soino 
instances, as in tho affair of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, was rather officious and ill-advised—if ho 
now and then Is-tmyed a slight degree of fussiness 
and self-complacency in tho exercise of his supposed 
influence at Court—these were but the faults of 
a sanguine temper in ono 
of tho most candid, im¬ 
pulsive, and o|icn-hcartcd 
of men. Such, in fact, 
appears to be tho character 
of William Penn; ami, 
despite his want of attach¬ 
ment to the Whig party, 
his services to the progress 
of civil and religious lil*erty 
should l*c remembered to 
his honour. 

Tho founder of Penn- 
sylvaniu, living to 1718, 
was enabled to revisit his 
colony, staying nearly two 
years, in 1700 and tho next 
year, when he found tho 
young commonwealth in n 
thriving condition. But his 
own authority there lmd 
boon destroyed. In tho 
war between England and 
France, our American pos- 
sessions l*oing exposed to 
attack. King William had found it needful to put all 
these detached provinces, including Pcnnsylvania, 
under a military Covemor at New York. This was 
only for a time, from 1092 to 1091 ; but it entailed 
financial charges and |»o!iticnl dissensions upon tho 
community at Philadelphia. Colonel Markham, 
again the acting deputy-governor for Penn, did not 
conciliate the ,*arty who were jealous of every 
privilege retained by the territorial lord. Their 
opposition was fomented by agents of the Crown 
seeking to create a pretext for converting tho pro¬ 
prietary colony into a mere dependency of Whitc- 

Pol* ? Ct f WCr ° frC< l UCnt * « "Well, during 
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sacrificed a large share of his privato fortune. But 
they grudged tho rllorts require*! to mniutaiu-their 
charter of corj»or.ite freedom, nml he returned iu 
much disappointment. Some of liis latest acts 
in America were the emancipation of the negro 
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slaves on his own estates, the extension and con- 
!innatiou of his humane dealings with the native 
Indians, and the proposal of a league among the 
American colonics for their common defence and 
convenience. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

New England involved in an Indian War—Condition of the Native* a* affected by Civilisation—Falmeii of their Treatment by 
the New Englanders—Feeling of I'neaainc** among the Tribe* at the Continued Advance of the White Men—Alexander, 
8aclicm of the Pokanokct*-Hi* brief Koign and early Death—Suspicious Conduct of Philip, hi* Successor—Negotiation* 
between him and the Government of New Plymouth—Murder of a Chri s tia n ised Indian-Exccution of Three Indians for 
the Fact—Philip in Open ltcbellion against the English—Prodigies and Portents—English Troops takeu in an Ambush— 
Desperate Assault of Indians ou a House at Brookfield, Massachusetts—Attack on the Town of Hadley—A Mysterious 
Stranger—Rapidity of the Indian Movements—Measure* of Defence taken by tho United Colonies-Duastrous Affair near 
Deerfield—Scattered Actions, and Spread of tho Rebellion-Proceedings against tho Narrogansetts. 

In returning to the changeful fortunes of New 
England, wo find that part of America desolated 
by an Indian war of long continuance and terriblo 
ferocity. For several year* there had been peace 
between the English and the natives. The latter 
appear for a time to have boon convinced that tho 
white man was too strong for them ; nml it may be 
also that they felt the advantages resulting from 
liis presence, ns much ns the grievance of having to 
retire before a more energetic nationality. Those 
advantages were certainly not few, nor slight. The 
Indian was actually getting rich upon the stranger. 

Not only did the colonists pay for the lands they 
occupied (though probably the price given was far 
from n real equivalent), but a continual trade was 
carried on between English speculators and native 
tribes. The red man sold all his surplus com to 
the white-faced dwellers in the towns. He dis|*osed 
of the rich fur* of beavers and other animals in the 
same market, and received in exchange commodities 
which made liis life far more endurable than it had 
been before. He was taught to cultivate English 
vegetables; he became acquainted with the use 
of*English domestic and farmyard animal* ; lie 
acquired by barter a number of manufacture* 
articles, such as added greatly to Ins personal 
comfort, and the decency of hi* rude al«fe. On 
the whole, he was treated fairly by the Puritan 
settlers, though ofconr.sc there were times when he 
was cheated by men who had more shrewdness 
than conscience. So much care was taken of him 

in this respect that any unfair engagement into 

which he may have been betrayed was declared l»j 
law to be null from the beginning; and speci.i 
ordinances were passed to protect lnm from ill- 


usage, whether of violence or cajolery.* On one 
occasion, three Englishmen were hanged for tho 
murder of an Indian; and, notwithstanding that 
some foolish peoplo were found to murmur at tho 
sentence, it received the support of tho majority. 
Josiah Winslow, Governor of Plymouth at tho 
)*riod we have now reached, wroto to tho Federal 
Commissioners, ou tho 1st of May, 1676, with 
reference to the Indian rebellion " I think I can 
clearly say that, before theso present troubles broko 
out, the English did not possess one foot of land in 
this colony but what was fairly obtained by honest 
purchase of the Indian proprietors. Nay, because 
some of our people are of a covetous disposition, 
and tho Indians are in their straits easily prevailed 
with to part with their lands, wc first made a law 
that none should purchase or receive of gift any 
land of the Indians without the knowledge and 
allowance of our Court. . . . And if at any 
time they have brought complaints before us, they 
have had justice impartial and speedy, so that our 
own people have frequently complained that wo 
erred on the otl.cr hand in showing them overmuch 

f “s«ci. Wins the condition of the native population 

in the year 1G7S. it might reasonably W»upposcd 

that they had little or no cause to Ink Mk 
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are probably much bettor off than their ancestors 
of tho last century, when the peasants lived in 
abject misery beneath the heel of feudal lords who 
rated them but as beasts, and probably eared for 
them less; yet the detestation of the foreign ruler 
knows no bounds. The Christians of Turkey are 
not now materially injured ; but the government of 
Mohammedans is to them hateful in itself. In like 
manner, the Indians of America seem to have chafed 
under the dominion of an alien jicopltf. Their laws, 
their religion, their traditions, their ancient habits, 
their very existence on a continent which they might 
have supposed to be theirs by natural right, all 
seemed imperilled. To this general feeling were 
added from time to time those collisions of interest, 
those individual instances of wrongdoing on flic 
one part and of suffering on the other, which the 
most fairly-devised code of laws, and tho most 
careful supervision of authority, cun never entirely 
prevent. 

After tho arrival of the Pilgrim Fathers ut 
Plymouth, Mussasoit, sachem of the Warapanoag* or 
Pokanokcts, made a treaty with the settlers, which 
ho maintained unbroken during the remainder of 
his long life. Ho died in 1660, and was succeeded 
by his sons, Wamsutta ami Pomctacom. Tho elder 
of these was afterwards called Alexander, having 
requested of the General Court of Plymouth the 
gift of an English name. At the same time his 
brother was called Philip. In the year 1662 it 
was reported at Plymouth that Alexander was 
plotting with tho Narragansctts; ami, on his 
neglecting to appear before the Ceueral Court to 
dcclaro lus intentions, in accordance with an order 
to that effect which had been sent him, an aimed 


party under Majors Winslow and Bradfoid was 
despatched to compel his attendance. He at once 
consented to go to Plymouth, where he gave satis- 
factory explanations, but, on getting back to his 
own homo, died of a slow fever, brought on, 
according to some accounts, by a sense of mortified 
pndc. Hxs position as chief sachem of the tribe 
was then assumed by bis brother Philip. Doubts 
were felt as to the disposition of this savage, and 
lie in his turn was summoned to Plvmouth, to make 
answer to such questions as might be put to bim, 

matter- f . With " ,C on 

matters tmdmg to a further orttlcmcut of |*.co, 

‘ n reac ' v " 1 of fomcr “**«■ -U r : 

S " gOU,S ““«• h « solemnly denied 

bemg concerned u. any plot against the English, 
Oi having any knowledge of such a plot and 

<W t lu f/°" nser br0 ' her “ » hostage until 'the 
Court Should hero more certainty of the trull, of 

hat he said. This offer was declined; and the 


business was concluded by the renewal of previous 
covenants,—by Philip and live of his Kul»ordinulo 
sachems signing an instrument binding th-in to 
peaceful and loyal conduct as subjects of tho King 
of England and neighbours of tho settlers,—and by 
tlic Court agreeing to furnish Philip and his tribe 
with assistance in * 11*0 of need. It is probable 
that the Indian cha-f was sincere when In: entered 
into this coni|>act. Five yea:* elapsed without any 
untoward event; and if In* bad had a design against 
the English in 1662, it is not likely that tli" 
|M>wcrful sachem of tho Pokanok-ts would have 
l»cen unable* to make any attempt to carry it out 
during so long a |>criod. Yet In* may all that while 
have la*cn miming a feeling of enmity against the 
strangers, and brooding over wrongs whether real 
or imaginary. The |KMition of his |«<iplo was 
Incoming wonio and worse every year. They wero 
gradually losing all their best lauds ; and, although 
this was by their own act, and they received in 
exchange what they consented to regald us an 
equivalent, it is easy to understand that they won- 
often oppressed as if by threatening!* of an advancing 
doom, which must be repelled at once, or not at all. 
The English had so managed ns continually to 
drive the savages into those little |*euinsiilas which 
aro to be found scattered along the New England 
coast. Here, with the sea on ull sides but one, 
and thut one shut against them by the watchful 
European*, the Pokanokcts must have felt us if 
caught in a trap, and handed over to certain if slow 
extinction. \\ itliout Kiip|tosing that they weiv 
subjected to any ill-usage, we arc bound, in common 
fairness to our common human natuiv, to admit 
that their position was |«iuful, and might to them¬ 
selves have seemed little short of fatal. 
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in any widely-spread conspiracy may p.-rhaps bo 
doubted. More probably it was a sudden llumo 
bunting out of a long-fermenting heap of coinbus. 
tiblc materials. The first intimation of anything 
wrong which cauio to the General Court of PI vmout h 
was on the 5th of June, 1667. when an Indian of 
Philip’s tribe made a charge against his sachem of 
having expressed a readiness to combine with either 
the French or the Dutch against the English, so ns 
to recover all lands sold by the natives to tho 
settIcra, and at the same time to obtain possession 
of thou- goods nhd other valuables. Philip w aS 
questioned on the subject, but repudiated the state¬ 
ment as a calumny originating with Ninigret, tho 
r»yant.c sachem. Further investigations Id to a 
moie deliberate repetition of the charge, to a more 
emphatic and earnest denial of its truth, to a 
temporary rendering up of their aims by Philip 
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nnd liis men, and to the restoration of their 
Weapons on the General Court l«cing satisfied that 
thoiv was no sufficient proof of the alk'gnl design. 
The matter slept for another four years, when 
sii'pieion was again excited. This time l’hilip 
:ip|H*ared at Taunton before three Rostou men, who 
seem to have been eliosen as umpires, and the 
l'okunok-'t ehieftain. with four of his sul*onlinates. 
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his arms forfeited, and nominated eight persons to 
Ik* associated with the Magistrates as a Council of 
War. That the Indians should have been in posses¬ 
sion of fire-arms at all may seem a proof of great 
remissness on the part of the English authorities; 
but in truth it had been found impossible to prevent 
it. Although the trade was illegal, rapacious spccu- 
1 tlors, English, French, and Dutch, had sold them 
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signed a paper admitting that they had taken up 
arms against their friends the English with an evil 
intent, and without any just cause. On the same 
occasion, Philip expressed a desire to renew his 
covenant, and engaged to resign’to the Govern¬ 
ment of New Plymouth all his English .aims. But 
a few months later it became apparent that the 
sachem had secreted several guns, had neglected to 
give orders to Ids people to render up their weapons, 
and had traduced the colony of Plymouth to its 
nci-hbours. The General Court thereupon declared 


muskets in abundance, and they had by this *“® 
learned to use them with consummate skill. H „ 
deduct this forfeiture of arm* P f- 1 " 
•ought the cooperation of Marsachusetu .ad Rhodo 
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livvli riigagennnt on tin- |«rl of Philip. one of the 
stipulations of which was to (Ito riled that he 
would pay a hundred |hmiii<Is in thive years, to 
del ray the charges lie had occasionci!. 

Anoiher long peii.nl elapsed without any dis¬ 
turbance of the |«eaiv. In IG7I. however, the old 
rumours came up again. The informant this tiuic 
was a converted Indian named Sau«amau, who had 
Ik on brought up at the college at Cambridge. He 
could both write and speak English, and had been 
employed as a schoolmaster at Natick. Afterwards 
he resided fora time with Philip, and then, returning 
to Natick, was baptised, and officiated as a preacher. 
(>n giving information to the authorities at Plymouth 
with regard to the Pokunokct chieftain, he begged 
that his name might not ho mentioned in connection 
with the matter, for that if it were known he would 
assuredly lie killed. The event showed that his 
fears were not ill-founded. A few days after Philip 
had voluntarily presented himself at Plymouth, in 
March. 1073, to protest his innocence once more, 
Suugamun was found dead beneath the frozen surface 
of a pond, and the body presented marks of violence 
clearly indicating that be had been murdered. 
Three Indians were arrested on a chargo of com¬ 
mitting the crime, and the jury who tried them were 
assisted in their deliberations by six natives. The 
chief witness was an Indian, who averred tluit 
from a hill not fur off he had seen the murder 
done, but was afraid to reveal it lest lie should 
lose his own life too. A verdict of guilty was 
returned by the jury, with the full coucurrenco of 
the six native assessors. Of the three prisoners, 
two were hanged, and the other was shot; and one 
of the former confessed on the ladder that he had 
stood by, and seen his comrades kill Sausauiau. 
Cotton Mather and other early writers relate a 
circumstance which curiously illustrates at once the 
superstitious feelings still rife in society, and the 
growing hesitation as to admitting them in judicial 
processes. It is stated that when Tobias, one of 
Philip's counsellors who was susjiected of the murder, 
approached the body, it burat out bleeding, and 
that on several repetitions of the cxjienment it 
always bled afresh * The Justice of the Peace 
before whom the charge was brought did not think 
lit, however, to commit on such evidence; and 
Tobias would probably have escai*cd but for the 
testimony of the Indian who saw the munlcr from 
the adjacent hill. Fifty years earlier, judges and 
juries would probably have convicted on no better 
grounds. Even as late as 1058 or 1039, a corner s 
jury in London put a suspected person to tins test, 
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but without producing any fresh flow of blood, 
though the accused afterwards confessed tho crime.* 
Philip now begau to throw off tho mask, and to 
place himself in n position of open hostility to the 
English. He and bis men appeared in arms, 
marching about towards the head of the peninsula 
where they dwelt—a narrow ridge of woody hills 
situated near the town of Bristol. It was resolved 
to keep a watch on him, but not as yet to take the 
offensive. The excitement, however, continued. 
Numerous Indians from other places flocked in to 
the Pokunokct cliief; the native women were sent 
•way to Nurr.igansett; and a jicrpctual sound of 
guns and drums in the night showed that sorno 
warlike design was on foot. Savages need tho 
stimulus of noise and showy demonstrations to 
quicken their resolution on great occasions; but, 
fortunately, wlmt excites them gives warning to 
those whom they would attack. Tho Plymouth 
Magistrates wrote a friendly letter to Philip, ad¬ 
vising him to ilismiss his strange Indians, and keep 
the |>eace; but to this no answer was returned. 
Alarm now became general throughout tho colony. 
The agitation and susjiense of tho public mind 
created a readiness to discover portents aud prodi¬ 
gies in earth, air, and sky. Men brooded over vague 
terrors until the whole universe seemed but as a 


magic mirror, reflecting ghastly forms of approaching 
trouble, or shadowy intimations of dangers too op- 
ailing to be distinctly revealed. Cotton Mather 
gives a relation of these strange signs, which he says 
lie had received on incontestable assurance. “ In a 
clear, still, sunshiny morning," lie mites, “ there 
were divers )«rsous in Maldon who heard in tho 
air, on the south-east of them, n great gun go off, 
and presently thcicu|»on the report of small guns 
like musket-shot, very thick discharging, us if there 
had been a battle. This was at a time when there 
was nothing visibly done in any part of the colony 
to occasion such noises ; but that which most of oU 
astonished them was the flying of bullets, which 
came singing over their heads, and seemed vei) 
near to them, after which the sound of drums passing 
along westward was very audible; and on tbe same 
day, in Plymouth colony in several places, m'.s 
.■oops of horses were heard riding to and f - . 
Still more dismal tokens were not wanting ns time 
went on. Some people vowed that they saw, 
during an eclipse of the moon, the figure of an 
Man scalp darkly relieved against the cenUo 
rwi.r.™ iWlnred that an Indian bow l»o 
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been visible to them in the heavens; while to many 
the howling of wolves at night came fraught with 
dire suggestions of disaster and min. 

Whatever we may think of those fears, the 
danger was real and serious. On the 20th of June, 
a party of Indians attacked the little town of 
Swanzey (the nearest town to Philip’s territory), 
burnt two houses, and withdrew. A dozen more 
wore rifled three days later; and shortly afterwards 
several Englishmen were suddenly killed in the 
samo town, and their dead bodies subjected to 
horrible mutilations. But help was rapidly ap¬ 
proaching. A combined force of soldiers from 
Plymouth and Massachusetts, small, but effective, 
arrived on the evening of June 28th by n forced march 
of more than four-and-twenty hours. It was during 
this march that the eclipse of the moon took place 
to which allusion has just been mado; and it was 
as the soldiers were halting by the roadside, for a 
hurried repast wliilo tho luminary was recovering 
her light, that tho more melancholy and appre¬ 
hensive spirits of tho company transformed tho 
central blackness into an ominous sign. Shortly 
after tho arrival of tho column at Swanzey, a recon¬ 
noitring party was fired upon from the bushes. 
Some fighting took place tho following day, and 
Philip, finding his position growing serious, fled 
with his companions in canoes to the eastern shore 
of the bay, near tho present town of Tiverton. 
Hero they had a wider sphere of action before them, 
and, descending liko a torrent on tho settlements 
of Dartmouth, Taunton, and Middlcborough, they 
burnt tho houses and massacred tho people. 

Tho fear of other Indiaus joining tho movement 
was now so considerable that commissioners were 
sent from Massachusetts itnd Connecticut, accom¬ 
panied by a strong military force, to obtain from 
the Nnrragnnsetts a renewal of former guarantees 
of friendship. Tim negotiation was apparently 
successful, though it was necessary to promise tlicse 
savages a money payment ns a reward for delivering 
up to the English, either living or dead, whatever 
subjects of Philip should come within their countrv. 
and for resisting the Pokanokets by force of arms, 
if need were. By tlm beginning of August, 
the Nipnmck Indians, inhabiting the central parts 
of Massachusetts, had joined the insurrection. 
Captain Edward Hutchinson and a party of twenty 
troopers were proceeding to a conference with that 
tribe (whose disaffection was not yet known), when 
they fell into an ambush near Brookfield, at a rpot 
where the path lay between a rocky hill on the 
right hand and a swamp on the left. The little 
force was driven back, with tho lass of eight men 
killed and four wounded. The day before this 


untoward event, Philip, who had been sheltering 
in a marshy thicket, from which ho was enabled 
occasionally to do some mischief to tho English 
skirmishers, had effected a junction with tho 
Nipmucks. The force that had liccn defeated near 
Brookfield, or rather tho remnant of that force, got 
back by a circuitous route to the littlo town whonco 
it had started. The men at once fortified them¬ 
selves in a large house, into which most of tiro 
inhabitants soon crowded for safety. It was not 
long before they were surrounded by the furious 
Indians, who, assembling to tho number of three 
hundred, burnt all tho buildings in the outskirts, 
and fired into the house, mortally wounding one of 
tho men in it. They then seized on nn unfortunate 
person who hail ventured out of doors, cut off his 
bead, kicked it about liko a ball, and finally set it 
upon a polo before the door of his father’s dwelling. 
Two attempts to communicate with Boston were 
defeated by the messengers being driven back. 
Through the whole of that terrible night, the angry 
and excited savages surged and yelled about tho 
little garrison, pouring in their shots so first during 
the hours of darkness that tho beleaguered English 
had enough to do to reply to them. The moon ros«» 
at threo o'clock on tho following morning, and 
showed the Nipmucks busy in heaping up a quan¬ 
tity of combustible matter at one comer of tho 
building. To this they presently set fire ; but a 
sallying party from the house, under cover of 
marksmen from above, issued forth, and dashed out 
the flames. Tho attempt was twico renewed and 
twice defeated cro dawn ; then, just before the 
early light of an August rooming crept over tho 
smoke ami tumult of the scene, a messenger got 
away on the road to Boston, to summon assistance. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, assist¬ 
ance could not arrive for many hours. Brookfield 
was a long way from the capital, ami the messenger 
had to go on foot. In the meanwhile, the siege 
continued, and the Indians displayed a |>ertinacity 
and a fertility of resource such ns they were not 
commonly in the habit of exhibiting. They con- 
tinned, throughout the whole of that day and the 
ensuing night, to send volleys of musketry into the 
house, and to endeavour to set it on lire. Arrows 
tip|>ed with burning rags were shot into the roof, 
ami the liesieged English were obliged to cut 
holes in tlm thatch to extinguish the flames. A 
l>all of wild-fire reached the garret, the floor of 
which was heaped with flax nml tow ; but the 
danger was prevented by a timely discovery of its 
existence. The walls of the house were frequently 
pierced by the musket-balls of the attacking party; 
ami as about fifty women and children were in the 
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dwelling at the time, the confusion and terror were • 
extreme. On the 4tl» of August—the third day 
of the siege—the Indians constructed a sort of 
carriage, about fourteen yards long, with a barrel 
for a wheel, the fore part of which was loaded with 
hav, tlax, chips, and other inflammable substances, 
with which it was evident they intended to make 
another attempt to fire the house. But a shower 
of min fell very opportunely, and prevented the 
materials from readily kindling. 

Relief was now at hand. On tho forenoon of 
the same day, Major Simon Willard was pursuing 
his way from Lancaster to Groton in command of 
forty-seven heavy-armed horsemen, when a mes¬ 
senger from Marlborough overtook him with the 
news, which had been brought to that town by tho 
man who had escaped from Brookfield. Thirty 
miles of bad road lay between the little troop and 
the garrison which so urgently needed relief. But 
Willard, though an old man of seventy, did not 
hesitate for a moment. Ho and his comrades at 
onco galloped to the rescue, and an hour after 
nightfull they came clattering into Brookfield, to 
the dismay of tho Indians, who, having offered somo 
show of resistance, during which they wounded two 
of Nfojor Willard’s men, escaped in the night. So 
determined had been tho resistance during those 
three days that tho savages sustained a loss of 
eighty in killed and injured. Philip now proceeded, 
with forty of his men, and some women and children, 
to a swamp about twelve miles from Brookfield, 
where lie made presents to the Nipmuck chiefs, as 
a reward for their services in the recent encounter. 
About a fortnight later, the savages massacred a 
whole family at Lancaster, and on the 25th of 
August a body of Indian auxiliaries went over to 
the enemy, and gave battle to the pureuing English 
in a swamp. 

The settlements on the Connecticut, in that part 
of the river which runs through Massachusetts, 
were particularly threatened, and a dcsperate'attack 
was made upon Iladley on the 1st of September. 
The people, who were observing a fast at the 
time, were assembled in their meeting-house when 
they were startled by the war-whoop of the ad¬ 
vancing savages. The men hastily seized th.-.r 
muskets, rushed out into the street, and fell into 
line But the Indians had closed all round them, 
and symptoms of a panic were visible At that 
moment, an ancient man. dressed in old-fashioned 
garments, appeared among the wavering townsfolk, 
and assuming the command as by a natural right, 
and’ with a precision which showed that lie was 
well accustomed to the ordering of troops in the 
face of the enemy, restored confidence and order. 
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The stranger was totally unknown to the people of 
Hadley, and, in the surprise and excitement of his 
unlooked-for appearance, they regarded him as an 
angel sent by Heaven for their deliverance. Ral¬ 
lying under his vigorous leadership, they drove tho 
Indians out of the town ; then, turning to question 
their mysterious friend, found that he had dis¬ 
appeared as strangely and suddenly as ho had come. 
It was no other than Colonel Goffc, the fugitive 
regicide, no had for some time lieen living in 
strict privacy in the house of a Mr. Russell. 
While sitting at a window in that house, he had 
seen the savages pouring over the hills, and, 
knowing the gravity of the danger, had flung him¬ 
self into tho combat with all that passion and during 
which thirty years before had hcl|>cd to win victories 
for Cromwell. Without waiting for ncknowledg- 
ment or thanks, lie quietly regained his friend’s 
house ns soon as the peril was over; and this most 
dramatic incident is the last we hear of him. Ho 
never again, as far as history or oven legend 
enlightens us, emerged from the privacy of tho 
hospitable dwelling that sheltered him.* 

Many other actions occurred in tho vicinity of 
the Connecticut, in which tho English, attacked 
by lurking foes, or overmatched in numbers, wero 
sometimes defeated. The town of Northficld it was 
found necessary to abandon. The rapidity of move¬ 
ment by which the savages were enabled to npj>cnr 
at short intervals of time at widely-separated places, 
and which gave them tho npi»enmnco of being 
omnipresent, was one of the most alarming circum¬ 
stances with which the colonists had to deal. Tho 
scattered townshi|>s were taken in quick succession, 
and the bewildered English did not know in what 
direction to concentrate their effort*. The natmo 
of the country favoured the ojicrations of tho 
Indians, and proportionately embarrassed those of 
the white men. Large spaces of wood and marsh¬ 
land parted the settlements from one another, and 
hindered concerted action. But the savage, to 
whom the forest and the swamp were native, who 
found in them his home, and could track his noise¬ 
less way across the wilderness with something like 
an instinct, turned them to the utmost advantage 
as a means of effecting surprises, and, after inflicting 
damage on his enemy, of escaping readily and im s- 
teriously to some fresh scene of carnage. IM 
English were never beaten by the Indians in a fan, 
open fight; but they were sometimes worsted uy 
secret and unforeseen attacks. 

• Mr. Palfrey, in relating tbU *tory in hi* " Hi * tW J .°* f£ 
tradition i» not always a liar. 
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The* situation became so serious in the autumn of 
1675 that when the Federal Commissioner* met at 
Boston, on Septcml*er 9th, the necessity of taking 
more energetic measures against the danger was 
at once acknowledged. The Federal Council had 
been remodelled in 167*2. after a long course of 
negotiations, in which Connecticut made much of 
her old grievance that Massachusetts would not 
help her against the Indians and tin? Dutch in 
1653, and Massachusetts anti 1'lymouth alleged 
that Connecticut had broken the original pact in 
absorbing New Haven without the consent, and 
indeed against the wishes, of the other members of 
the league. By the new Articles of Federation, the 
war-making power of the Commissioner*, which had 
been one of the chief subjects of dissension, was 
restricted by a provision that the determination of 
an offensive war, properly so called, so as to engage 
all the colonies, should lie with the several ficncr.il 
Courts. The war with the revolted Indians was, 
however, a defensive war; and the >ix Commis¬ 
sioners (two for each colony) unanimously declared 
it to bo both just and necessary, and such as should 
be jointly prosecuted by all the United Colonies. 
They accordingly ordered the raising of a thousand 
soldiers, half of whom wore to lie dragoons, or 
troopers with long arms. Days of fasting and 
humiliation were observed iu the several colonies; 
and the favourite Puritan idea, that all disasters 
are special judgments of God for the correction of 
special sins, was brought prominently forward. 
One Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, detected 
those special sins in fine clothes, long hair, and the 
toleration of many taverns, especially in Boston. 
Increase Mather was of a like opinion, and, having 
found that, of nine Englishmen killed in a certain 
action, each belonged to a separate town, advanced 
to the conclusion that the Lord desired in this way 
to intimate tliat ho had a controversy with every 
plantation. It is a curious instance of that solemn 
frivolity of mind which is the parent of such ideas, 
that, while the country was in the crisis of a tragedy, 
people could occupy their minds with supposing that 
God had purposely contrived the massacre of'men, 
women, and children, liecauso some i>coplc wore 
•heir hair too long and dressed too gailv. or l<*causc 
the magistrates of Boston issued too many liceucos 
to publicans. 

The Federal Commissioners met repeatedly during 
the next ten weeks. Doleful intelligence poured 
in upon them fast. Deerfield, on the Connecticut, 
was broken up, tho inhabitants withdrawing to¬ 
wards the lower towns after having been fired upon 
as they were going to worship. Their abandonment 
of the place was so precipitate that they left behind 


them a largo quantity of wheat, just reaped und 
| art I y threshed. As it wax highly undesirable to 
let this fall into the hands of the enemy, soldiers 
were sent from Hadley, with eighteen wagons and 
their tnarodw, to bring it in. The (liresliing of 
the grain was finished, and the loaded waggons, 
escorted by tin*eonvoy of ninety men under ('.iptiiin 
Isdbrop. starti-d on tln-ir i< turn journey. At seven 
o'clock oil the morning of S‘|4oiiil»-r |Hth, they 
reached a little stream, to which, in memory of 
what occurred, the name of the Bloody Brook has 
since lieen given. Thick woods hung heavily on 
the iMiiks, and the soldiers, in view of this fact, 
ought to have l»een esjsx’ially rant ions. It would 
up|>ear, however, that they forgot nil rules of 
pnidenee, put their umis in the wagons, nnd din- 
|»ersed about the banks, to gather grapes from the 
wild vines. .Suddenly a terrific lire o|ieucd on them 
from tlie right-hand side, and a throng of savages 
leapt out of the wood*. The volley laid several of 
the English low ; the others, before they could form 
and regain their weap*ms, found thrinxelvox l«o*ct 
by a nnmlier of Indians, i limxt'd at seven hnndivd. 
Lntlimp was s|ie.<dily shot dead. Many others 
shared his fate, after de :|-*rale endeavours to re¬ 
trieve the fortunes of tic day ; only >evru or eight 
escaped from tin* fatal snare. The disaster wax 
terrible, but it was due h-ss to the prowess of tho 
Indians than to the indiscretion rf tho English 
troojis. The New Englanders of that date had 
had little or no ex|ieriencc of warfare, and in this 
respect were inferior to tin* gene rat ion which pro- 
coded them. Though courageous, they were liable 
to sudden alarms, and had not yet acquired tin* 
virtue of constant vigilance. 

Lothrop had left lieliind him at Deerfield a few 
men under Captain Mosely, who undertook to send 
forth scouts, and secure the rear of the returning 
teamsters nnd military. The latter were id .out four 
or five miles from Deerfield when the attack took 
place. Mosely heard the noise of tho firing, and 
hurried to the relief of his countrymen, lie found 
the Indians in possesion of tin* ground, scalping 
the dead bodies of the English. The fight was at 
once renewed, and many of the savages were killed. 
From the shadowy recesses of the woods, however, 
they kept up an irregular fire until evening, when 
Mosclv was reinforced by a hundred Englishmen 
nnd fifty friendly Mohegans, who had been higher 
up the river, nnd now dispersed tho lingering 
enemy. Yet. in a general sense, the latter remained 
masters of that part of the country. On the 5th 
of October. Springfield, on the Connecticut, wax 
attacked by the savages, who burnt thirty houses 
before they were driven off. The colonists in that 
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town had always lived on friendly terms with the 
natives during the whole forty years of their set¬ 
tlement, and sinco the licginning of the war had 
received from the neighbouring Indians every 
assurance of friendship ; yet the storm burst upon 
them none the less. The situation of Springfield 
Wing very near the Wrders of Connecticut colony, 
this sudden outbreak of the adjacent trilies caused 
great alarm in that plantation, and Secretary Allyn 
wrote to the Magistrates of Massachusetts that it 
was high time for New England to stir up all her 
otrength, and make war her work and trade, for the 
suppression of such remorseless enemies. 

The Massachusetts (5ener.il Court, agreeing with 
the views of Solomon Stoddard and Increase Mather, 
that the Lord had incited the Indians to commit 
wholesale murder because some people in Boston 
and other towns wore their hair too long, and spent 
too much money on their tailors, passed certain 
measures of reformation, which included a “ testi¬ 
mony " against '* proud excesses in apparel, hair, 
«fcc.;" against " false worshipers, especially idola¬ 
trous (!) Quakers;" and against swearing ami 
excessive drinking. Mather was of opinion that 
the Lord was sufficiently satisfied with these con¬ 
cessions to allow the ]*eoplo of Hatfield to repulse an 
attack ; though, judging by the same vicious inode 
of reasoning, which has in troth nothing of religion 
about it but the name, he was not sufficiently satis¬ 
fied to prevent the attack altogether. After this 
affair at Hatfield, the insurgents dispersed towards 
the country occupied by the Narragansetts. Those 
savages had not fulfilled their agreement to sur¬ 
render, for a money payment, such enemies of the 
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English as should fall into their hands. It was 
not denied by them that several of Philip’s followers 
had found refuge among them; and Canonchet, 
sachem of the tribo, and son of Miantonomoh, went 
to Boston in October, and promised the Federal 
Commissioners that they should be surrendered 
within ten days. The promise was broken, liko 
that which had preceded it. Five days after the 
stipulated time had expired, the Commissionere, 
considering that the hostility of the Narragansetts 
was now certain, resolved to raise an additional 
force of n thousand men, for operations against the 
offending tril*o. The troops were to bo ready for 
the field within six weeks, were to Imj strong, active, 
and courageous men, and were to lie well provided 
with all necessaries for active service. Coiuiecticut 
hung Wk from these arrangements, notwith¬ 
standing the recent letter of Secretary Allyn, and 
the Connecticut troops generally exhibited a disposi¬ 
tion to retire from the field, alleging that they were 
being used only to garrison Massachusetts towns. 
It was obvious, however, that a concentrated move¬ 
ment on a large scale—a measure of unusual force 
and promptitude—was necessary, if tho English 
colonics were to l*c preserved from total extinction. 
The winter was the best season for such an attack, 
for the forest, being then hare of leaves, would oiler 
less covert to tho stealthy foe. Tho troops, 
therefore, being ready for their march by the second 
week in December, set forth on their perilous ex¬ 
pedition ; and at the season when tho days are at 
their shortest, and the weather is at its coldest, 
the blow that was to crush the Narragansetts was 
suddenly and silently struck. 
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The forces from Massachusetts having effected their 
junction with tho Plymouth levy at the north¬ 
eastern corner of the Narragansctt country the 
united army proceeded to the little town of W,ct 
ford, which they made their hcad-quartem. Affiun, 
were looking grave. The savages m the ne.gl.tmur- 
hood had for some days been in open insurrection, 


and had murdered several men, 

dreu ; so that the troops did not 

soon The several companies of Massac 

and Plymouth, which seemed at 

bear tl.i whole burden of the 

ma.ion, on the 13th of Dcceu.ber l 0 

Treat, of Connecticut, had reached Pettyquamse 
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with five companies of English and Gfty Mobegan 
warriors. Their allies immediately moved to that 
spot, and the whole force was placed under tho 
command of Josiah Winslow, Governor of Ply¬ 
mouth, a New Englander by birth. Provisions 
were getting short, and it was resol ved to act at 
once, and with the utmost decision. Winslow hod 
been told by a prisoner where the principal force of 


tion the English forces at once act out, determined 
to lose no time in the execution of their design. 
They started while it wiu» yet dark, nt live o’clock 
on a winter morning, after lying for sorno bourn in 
the open field. The night was stormy. .Snow Iny 
thickly on the ground. The air breathed ice, 
and the soldiers were corn jhI led to push forward 
at a rapid march, in order that they might sur- 



vrvutr atm. {Aft* Cal/in.) 


the Narragansetts was to bo found. The insur¬ 
gents, he said, were assembled, to the number of 
3,500, at a spot about eighteen miles distant in a 
north-westerly direction. Their camp, which had 
been fortified to tho greatest extent of native skill, 
was advantageously situated on a plot of rising 
ground, insulated by a swamp. R ows of palisaded 
had been dnven into the earth round the entire 
circuit of the stronghold, to which the only entrance 
was over a bridge roughly constructed of a felled 
tree four or five feet from tho surface of the mareh 
and protected by a blockhouse. Towards this posi! 

25 ^ 


prise the enemy. Scarcely halting to refresh 
themselves, they gained the encampment at ono 
o’clock r.ji., and immediately advanced to tho 
attack. The forces from Massachusetts led the 
van, followed by the Plymouth division, and then 
by that of Connecticut. Tims the j*osition of tho 
Indians was attacked by the associated strength of 
New England. 

The watchful Narragansotts within were ready 
to receive their assailants. They poured u raking 
fire into the English ranks, instantaneously killing 
Captain Johnson, of Roxbury, as ho rushed across 
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the bridge. Four ni'W captains wore shot down 
wilhin tin* eiicl««MUV ; other vlluvts ww seriously, 
and sonn* finally, woniulul. Tlio privates, how- 
ovvr, «la'li"l iMi'ttMi’il, and a dos|>crntc struggle 
> iiNiu , tl. It la^ivtl two or three hours, ami the 
savages fought mi well tliat for a little while they 
• hove out the attacking force. Hut the English 
soon r.illii-1. au<l again burst into the encampment. 
Hand t.» hand. the opposing forces strove for the 
nn.stery. mid the miow was crimsoned with the 
blood of white men and of rc«l. The English at 
length resorted to the same expedient that ha«l 
proved so successful at the storming of the Pequot 
fort. They s-t lire to the wigwams, ami burnt out 
the frenzied wretches who had battled vainly, but 
gallantly, for their position. At this moment, 
Samuel Hall, of Fairfield, one of the Eugli'h com¬ 
batants. lay bleeding in th<* snow. He heatil the 
command given to apply the match to the hovels, 
and, fearing that lie should Ik* burned alive by the 
net of his own countrymen, struggled to his feet, 
and cut his way out of the enclosure, though he 
had received two bullets in each thigh. The com¬ 
bined forces of Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Con¬ 
necticut lost seventy men killed, and a hundred and 
fifty wounded. One of the chiefs of the Narmgan- 
setts, who was taken prisoner, reported that on 
their side seven hundred fighting men were slain, 
and three hundred fatally wounded. Tills may or 
may not have l«*on correct; but in any case the 
victory was complete. An olliccr of the attacking 
army, named Church, who many yeare afterwards 
wrote a gossiping work on the war, strongly pro¬ 
tested in the interest of the soldiers against the 
burning of the wigwams. He went to the General, 
and told him that the wigwams bad been rendered 
musket-proof by l»eing lined with baskets and tubs 
of grain, and other provisions sufficient to supply 
the whole army until the spring. Besides, he 
added, the wounded might l>o warmly lodged, if the 
wigwams were spared, instead of running the risk 
of perishing in the cold. The army was now 
getting very near the end of its food-storcs, and 
the Plymouth contingent, in particular, had served 
out its last biscuit. But Winslow refused to 
listen to the suggestion. He probably saw that 
there was no other way of completely subduing the 

enemy. __ 

It was a desperate measure, however. lne 
wigwams being destroyed, the exhausted soldiers 
were, as Church pointed out, left without protection 
a"ainst the inclemency of the advancing mght 
Snow was again falling thickly. The wounded 
had to bo conveyed a distance of many miles on 
the return march, and it was feared that their 


wounds would stiffen ns they went. In those days 
there were no such appliances for mitigating the 
sufferings of the wounded as there are in those. 
Everything was done for the unfortunate men tliat 
kindness could suggest; but the snow-drifts deepened 
as the army pursued its toilsome way across tho 
desert, and several died W-forc morning in tho 
freezing air. 

It was two hours after midnight when tho forces 
at length got back to Wickford. On tho following 
day, several more succumbed to the injuries they 
had received and to the bitter weather, and a largo 
grave was dug for the reception of their remains. 
Joseph Dudley, one of the persons engaged in tho 
action, stated in a letter to Governor Levcrett that 
the whole army, especially the contingent from 
Connecticut, was much disabled, unfit to march, 


and atllictcd with frozen and swollen limbs. But 
the condition of the Indians was worso than that 
of their conquerors. They had lost their winter 
dwellings, and the food they had stored up for 
months of inaction. Many of their old men, 
women, and children had jK-rished in tho burning 
wigwams. They themselves were driven into tho 
dismal swamp, whero they had no protection 
against the cold but tlio boughs of ccdnrs growing 
out of the marshy soil. In a little while, famino 
reduced their numbers still further by repeated 
deaths. The cruel season spent its utmost fury on 
them, and many sank down from utter fecblenoss. 
It would be ungenerous not to sympathise with a 
brave people thus reduced to diro extremities 
in the prosecution ol a war which they believed to 
be necessary to the salvation of their nice. Yet, 
on the other hand, it must also be admitted that tho 
blow which humbled their pride was imperatively 
required, if the prospects of civilisation in Now 
England were not to be annihilated in one fatal 
and bloody convulsion. That tho Narmgnnsctts 
were really conspiring with the Nipniucks seems 
to be conclusively proved by the fact that some 
English muskets lost at Deerfield, when that town 
was attacked by the latter tribe, were found in tho 
fort lMilonging to the former. 

Although the power of the Nnrragansetts was 
broken, the war was not at an end, and tho 
danger was far from over. Friendly Indians were 
sent°out as scouts, and came back with intelligent* 
that the enemy professed to be expecting assistance 
from the French, and meant soon to fall on tho 
western line of tho seaboard settlements. Tho 
allied forces accordingly remained for some wee s 
at Wickford, recruiting their strength, and watch¬ 
ing the still threatening tribes. Fortunately, 
“JLl arrived at the spot the night after tho battle, 
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with provision for tho relief of the troops. After 
awhile, however, when it was found that nothing 
but unimportant skirmishes took ploco, and that 
the Indians were dispersed in many directions, tho 
English army gradually withdrew from the licld. 
This disbanding was hastened by commissariat con¬ 
siderations. Bread had totally fuiled, und food in 
general was so short that tho men wero obliged to 
kill their horses to livo on them. The ordinary 
course of industry and commerce had, indeed, liccn 
so interrupted by tho war, that in Boston itself 
thero was a great scarcity of provisions. But tho 
Federal Commissioners, perceiving that it would 
bo necessary at no distant dato to resume the ollen- 
sive, called on tho colonies for another levy of six 
hundred men, to meet at Brookfield, Massachusetts, 
in three weeks from tho 8th of February, 1C7C. 

It was not long before tho rebellious Indians re¬ 
covered their spirits. They are said to have 
received recruits from Canada, with tho connivance 
of tho French authorities there; and Canonchet, 
tho Nanogansctt sachem, was resolved to strugglo 
to tho last, rather than see his tribe bccomo slaves 
to the English. He gave directions for continuing 
tho war with as much vigour as was possible to his 
shattered forces, and on the 10th of February tbo 
town of Lancaster, situated in a woody valley 
thirty-five miles west from Boston, was attacked 
with great fury. The place contained from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred inhabitants, 
living in about fifty houses; and tho |>coplc, dread¬ 
ing what might happen to so exjioscd a place, and 
knowing that the Indians had threatened u descent, 
requested assistance to be sent from Boston. It 
was despatched, but caino too late. Tbo trooj« 
wero still on their way when tho savages buret 
upon tho town. 

They appeared at sunrise, and at once set fire 
to the houses in tho outskirts. Several of 
the people were murdered, with prolonged and 
savago cruelty; others wore carried into captivity. 
Ono of tho female inhabitants of tho town—Mrs. 
Rowlandson, wifo of the resident minister—wrote 
an account of her experiences in that dreadful time, 
in which some oC the chief incidents are related 
with a quiet pathos that is extremely touching. 
Her house was burning above her head while tho 
men within it were fighting for their lives, or lying 
where thoy feU in pools of blood. The bullets of 
the Indians rattled against the walls like a shower 
of stones; and six stout dogs on the premises 
cowered with fear. Mrs. Rowlandson was at last 
taken prisoner by tho Indians. She followed them, 
carrying m her arms her little girl, six ycare and 
five mouths old, when a bullet struck them both 


Next morning, she records, “ono of tho Indiana 
carried my poor wounded babo upon a horxn: it 
went moaning all along, * I shall die, I shall die.’ 
I went on foot after it with sorrow that cannot l»o 
expressed. At length I took it oil' the horse, and 
carried it in my anus till my Htn-nglli failed me, 
and I fell down with it. . . . After this it quickly 
begun to snow, and when night raino on they 
stop|ied. And now down I must nit in the snow, 
by :i little lire, and a few houghs Ix-hiud me, with 
my sick ehihl in my lap, and culling Hindi ft»r 
water, being now, through the wound, fulh'ii into a 
violent fever; my own wound, uIm», growing so 
still' that I could scarce sit down or rise up; yet 
so it must lie that I must sit all this cold winter 
night iqioii the cold snowy ground, with my sick 
child in my anus, looking that every hour would 
be tho lust of its life, uud having no (.'Kristian 
friend near mu either to comfort or help me. oh, 
I nmy see tho wonderful |»owcr of Clod, that my 
spirit did not utterly sink under my nlllictioii; still 
the Lord upheld mo with his grucioiw and merciful 
spirit." 

Tho piteous narrative goes on to state thnt for 
three days neither mother nor child received any¬ 
thing but a little cold water. From time to time, 
tho Indians, provokod by the lamentations of the 
poor woman, threatened to knock the child on tho 
head. They moved about from plnco to place, and 
on one occasion halted near an empty wigwam. 
Thither, continues Mrs. Rowlandson, “I went with 
a very heavy heart, and down I sat with tho pic¬ 
ture of death in my lap. About two hours in tho 
night, my sweet babo liken lamb departed this lift*. 
It was nine days from the firet wounding in tliis 
miserable condition. I cannot but take notice how 
at anotlier tiuio I could not bear to be in a room 
whore a dead person was; but now tho case is 
changed : I must and could lie down with my dead 
babe all tho night after. I have thought since of 
the wonderful goodness of God to mo in preserving 
mo so in the use of my reason and senses in that 
distressed time, thnt I did not uso wicked and 
violent means to end my own miserable life. . . . 

I went to take up my dead child in uiy arms to 
carry it with me, but they bid mo let it alone. 
There was no resisting, but go I must, and leave 

After tho death of her child, Mrs. Rowlandson 
was earned about by tho Indians for two months 
for the most part in tho neighbourhood of tlid 
Connecticut river The stores of food which tho 
axvages had brought with them from tho sack of 
Lancaster were recklessly wasted, and they wore 
soon visited by severe privations. Acorns and 
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grouud-nuts (which they scratched up, like Caliban, 
with their hands), roots, weeds, and the bark of 
fives, formed a principal part of tlicir food; unless 
when they could get hold of any portion of a dead 
horse—the flesh, the liver, tho hoofs, the entrails, 
or even the bones, out of which they made a dis¬ 
gusting secies of broth—or could snare the 
wild animals and snakes of the desert. Poor Mrs. 
Rowlandson was compelled by sheer necessity to 
feed on these revolting substauces, and, having one 
day dined with Philip himself, thought a pancake 
which he gave her, and which was made of parched 
wheat, fried in bear’s gvease, as pleasant meat as 
she had ever tasted in her life. She remained with 
the savages eleven weeks and five days; and she 
records that not n week passed without then- 
wreaking their fury, by fire and sword, on one 
place or another. At length, however, her miseries 
were ended, she was ransomed for twenty pounds, 
and joined her husband at Boston. A son and 
daughter, carried off at tho same time, were also 
redeemed.* 

During all tho early months of that black year 
1676, tho Indians made attacks, which wero gene¬ 
rally successful, on the frontier settlements of 
New England. Wholo towns wero destroyed, 
innumerable houses burnt, several persons mur¬ 
dered, and others captured and homo off into tho 
wilderness. Flushed with their successes, the 
Indians assumed a tone of insolent mockery, and, 
on burning tho town of Groton to tho ground, 
called out to the English in the garrison, “ What 
will you do for a house to pray in, now that wo 
have burnt your meeting-house ?" On tho 26th of 
March, fifty Englishmen belonging to Plymouth 
colony, accompanied by twenty native allies, were 
lured into an ambush near Pawtuxet, and defeated 
by superior numbers. The Indians, who were headed 
by Canonchet, did not purchase their victory without 
considerable loss. Of the English, it is said in 
some accounts, only one escaped. The same desul¬ 
tory but disastrous warfare was continued through¬ 
out April and May; yet, as the spring advanced, 
the tide of native successes l>cgan to ebb. Con¬ 
necticut again sent a body of troops into the field, 
and reinforcements of the other divisions were pro¬ 
vided as often as they were required. Places that 
had been abandoned by the whites a little before 
were once more occupied, and the ret renting foe 
was hunted down with steady determination. 
Earlr in April, Canonchet was captured near the 
Blackstone, in the Narragansctt country. He p 
served his haughty spirit to the last, and, on bom, 

* r.ilfrcy’x History of New Englnn.l, VoL III., chan. 5. 


questioned by a young man, replied, “ Child, you 
do not understand war : I will answer your chief” 
Being offered his life if he would procure a treaty 
of peace, ho refused the favour with disdain, be¬ 
cause of tho condition. The Indians, he averred, 
would never yield. He expressed himself content 
to encounter death, and said that ho would speak 
nothing which should be unworthy of himself. 
Ho was taken to Stonington, and there executed by 
the Mohegans and Pequots, who had taken him 
prisoner. It was thought that the act would engage 
those native allies more firmly against tho mutinous 
Indians. 

A few successes, however, still remained to the 
insurgents. On the 20th of April, they inflicted a 
severe defeat on Captain Wadsworth, near Sudbury, 
to tho west of Boston, and killed a number of 
prisoners, with every circumstance of diabolical 
torture. Another reverse, of a still more serious 
nature, took place on tho 18th of May near tho 
upper falls of tho Connecticut. Captain Turner, 
of Boston, having been informed by an inhabitant 
of Hadley, who had been token prisoner, and had 
afterwards escaped, that several Indians were plant¬ 
ing and fishing on tho banks of tho river, deter¬ 
mined on an attack. At tho head of a hundred 
and eighty troopers, ho marched twenty miles 
during the hours of darkness, and cnino in sight of 
the Indians at dawn. Tho soldiers then dismounted, 
and crept on foot, silently and unpcrceivcd, to tho 
edgo of tho camp. A sudden volloy of musketry 
startled tho Indians from their reposo. They mndo 
a brief and ineffectual attempt at resistance, but 
perished in largo numbers, either by the sword and 
musket, or by drowning in tho river, towards which 
thoy fled in the hope of escaping by their canoes. 
Several were carried over the falls; others were 
shot down as they struggled in the water. Wldlo 
the English lost only one man, three hundred 
Indians were killed, and largo quantities of food 
and ammunition were destroyed. The troopers 
also demolished two foiges which the savages had 
used for mending their arms, took away all then- 
tools, and threw two pigs of lead, intended for tho 
casting of bullets, into the river. Tho expedition 
so far appeared to be a triumphant success ; but an 
unexpected reverse « at band. The non* of the 
ft ring bad Wen beard by another party of Indians 
in the neighbourhood, who hurried to tho spo u. 
large number. The English, finding themselves 
overmatched, rnshed to where then horses were 
tied up, and hastily began their return march 
But nearly the whole way hack they were galled 
by the fire of their concealed enemies operating 
frem various points. A panic sot ... when intclh 
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gence spread among the ranks, derived from the 
information of an Indian prisoner, that Philip him¬ 
self was close by with a thousand warriors. The 
rear of the retreating column was harassed by in¬ 
cessant attacks, and the troops under Captain 
Holyoke, the second in command, whose duty it 
was to protect tins portion of the little army, were 
nearly surrounded. The whooping and excited 
savages were close upon the captain, when, by 
shooting down the foremost, he kept the others at 
bay. The military order of the column, however, 
was destroyed. It broke up into fragments, and 
suffered severe losses ; one small knot of men being 
cut to pieces in passing through a morass, while 
another was forced to surrender, and reserved for 
death by torture. A hundred and forty weary aud 
dispirited men marched into Hatfield in the course 
of the day ; the other forty wore either slain or in 
the hands of tho enemy. Captain Turner was 
among the dead. Ho had recently been ill, and is 
thought to have lost his presence of mind with 
fatigue and excitement. Holyoke was cool and 
self-possessed throughout; but tho anxiety of the 
day told so severely on his strength that ho died 
a few months later, at the early ago of twenty- 
eight. 

This disastrous action was followed by an attack 
on Hatfield, when six or seven hundred Indians 
fired several of the buildings, but were ultimately 
driven off. Many other scattered actions took 
place ; but, notwithstanding their successes nt Sud¬ 
bury and on tho Connecticut, the native tribes 
could not recover the i»osition which for n brief 
wlrilc they had held. Tho General Court of Mas- 
sachusetta passed laws for impressing soldiers and 
supplies for the camp, for preventing all traffic 
with the revolted Indians, and for otherwise con¬ 
ducting the war with firmness and resolution. The 
savages began once more to lose heart. As the 
summer approached, their attacks were confiucd to 
descents on small villages lying in exposed situa¬ 
tions, where they might hope to spread a momen¬ 
tary panic by setting the to a few houses, or where 
the possibility of .plunder was a sufficient induce- 
meat to run tho chance of defeat. Lurking in the 
thick woods, they issued out of them every now 
aud then to make these assaults, and then retired 
'V.t . precaution into thou- gloomy fount***. 

It "as impossible to act against such foes bv a 
huge and concentrated army. The several coloiiics 
Hteraforc acted separately, each guanling its turn 
frontiers, and joining its allies "he,.ever there "as 

for concerted measures. To 
hunt the Indnins out of their accustomed quartos 

PraVCDt U,elr Panting corn in the spring, and to 


stop their fishing in the summer, were the chief 
designs of tho English. The plan succeeded 
so well that tho Indians were exterminated by 
famine and disease as much as by open warfare. 
Many, however, were surprised by flying columns 
of trooj^s and pitilessly slain. Church, who had 
now re-covered from a wound ho had received at 
the storming of the Narragunsett Fort, captured a 
large number of Philip's tribe who from time to 
time wandered from the main body. The same 
enterprising officer undertook, in the course of the 
summer, an expedition into the country of the 
female sachem of Sacoaot (Little Compton), to 
endeavour to detach her and her jxopli; from 
Philip; and this lie effected. The Massachusetts 
Government, animated by ix-|(Cuted successes, made 
an advance towards the conclusion of |x*aco by 
issuiug a proclamation intimating that such Indians 
as should submit themselves within fourteen days 
might ho]x> for uicrey. In consequence of this 
announcement, a great many of tho insurgents 
came in, and laid down their arms; and by July 
it was evident that the worst of tho war was over, 
though Philip and the more devoted of liis followers 
still kept possession of the field. 

Ono of the savages who surrendered was a con- 
verted Indian known by the name of James tho 
Printer, because of his having been employed ns 
on assistant at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in the 
printing of Eliot’s translation of the Bible. Tho 
defection of this mau, aud of several of his fellow- 
converts, led to considerable discussion ns to how 
far the Praying Indians, as a body, were worthy of 
confidence. At the beginning of tho war, they 
had been implicitly trusted ; and a company of fifty 
was raised to serve against the rebels. But many 
proved treacherous, and joined tho enemy; when 
suspicion was not unnaturally aroused against 
the whole body. Community of bloc I was found 
m numerous instances to be a firmer bond than 
community of faith, if, indeed, the faith of tho 
converted Indians had, in the majority of cases, 
any very real existence. They behaved bmllv at 
Brookfield and at Springfield ; and Mra. Rowh.nd- 
son, in the work before quoted, says that they 
were among the mast cruel and remorseless of tho 
wretches with whom it was her ill fate to sojourn. 
One of the Praying Indians, according to this 
authority, sold his father into the hands of tho 
English, m order to save his own life-. Another 
wore a ncckh.cc of lingers cut from tho bodies of 
Christians. Daniel Gookin. tho famous ruler over 
tho Praying Indians, denied the truth of these 
statements except in a few instances. I„ a treatise 
on the subject, he says that the small company 
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of Christianised Indians, acting as allies of the 
colonists, captured or slew, in the summer of 
1076, as many as four hundred of the enemy. “ It 
may l*c said in truth," he adds, “ that God made 
use of these poor, despised, and hated Christians to 
do great service for the churches of Christ in New 
England in this day of their trial." The Nipmucks, 
into whose hands Mrs. Rowlandson fell, had amongst 
them, according to Gookin, only some few waverers, 
who, because they inclined to Christianity, wero 
reckoned among the Praying Indians. But he 
denies that the marauders in that part of the 
country made any pretence to the Christian faith ; 
while the Old Praying Indians of the coast ren¬ 
dered important aid to the 
English, and were disgraced 
by scarcely an instance of 
unfaithfulness. 

The testimony of Gookin, 
though that of an honest 
and estimablo man, must 
be received with some abate¬ 
ments, because of his strong 
interest in the converts over 
whom ho presided. It is 
certainly contradicted by 
the evidence of others, as 
well able to judge as he ; 
and it can hardly be doubted 
that tho very general dis¬ 
trust of the Praying In¬ 
dians had a considerable 
basis of fact, though it is 
likely enough that appre¬ 
hension and anger after¬ 
wards exaggerated the 
truth. As in tho case of the mutiny in 
India in 1857-8, public opinion 
once excited by instances of 
cious hate, fell into a 



kino ruiLir't arm*. 


British 
having been 
treachery and fero- 
mood of indiscriminate 
revenge, and compiled a greater degree of r* 
t,.Hat.on than was just John Gorham, sent 
into the Nipmuek country, in September, 16. J, 
to destroy the standing com of the natives, was 
blamed by Gookin for making no dn.tmct.on be- 
tween friends and enemies, and thus givuig offence 
to those who were well-disposed. On one oecas.on, 
the Massachusetts Magistrates were obl.ged to m- 
terfem to protect the Indians at Tewksbury on the 
Merrimac, from undeserved oppress.on Gookm 
and others, who did their best to moderate 
wrath against the Praying In.Lans wcre c^osed 
to contempt and insult; and the walls of Bostom 
in January, 1G7G, were P—rded "th an a = 
meet that some “generous spurts had 


the destruction ” of Gookin and Danforth for their 
conduct in the matter.* Still, unjust and mon¬ 
strous as all this was, it could not have originated 
without cause. It was thought by the Magistrates 
especially necessary to take precautions against the 
Christianised Indians of the Nipmuek tribe. In 
August, 1675, they were ordered to concentrate 
themselves at five specified places, and not to move 
from them beyond a mile, unless accompanied by 
an Englishman, on pain of death, or at the least of 
imprisonment. Yet, notwithstanding this sovere 
edict, two hundred converts went • ofT to tho 
enemy's camp in November. Others changed 
sides as often as they thought it to their material 
interests to do so. Distrust 
became general, and several 
of the native converts, who 
had given no occasion for 
uneasiness, were confined 
for somo months to two 
small islands in Boston and 
Plymouth harbours, but 
were ultimately omployed 
with good offcct in the mili¬ 
tary service of tho colonics. 

During tho wholo of tho 
war up to this point, Philip 
had contrived to keep him¬ 
self out of sight of tho Eng¬ 
lish. About midsummer, 
1676, his followers attacked 
Taunton, in Plymouth 
colony; but tho inhabitants, 
having received notice be¬ 
forehand from an escaped 
negro, wero so well prepared 
that the savages were driven oft The revolted In- 
dians were now flying in all directions from the pur¬ 
suing forecs, or humbly submitting themselves to the 
power they had defied. Tho Narragansetts and the 
Nipmucks were alike routed, slain, or compelled to 
surrender. No hope of retrieving ^ fako step 
could have remained to Philip. On tho 30th of 
July, he narrowly escaped bcing taken p^ner 
near Bridgewater, Plymouth; and his 
actually captured in a fight which proved fatal to 
his uncle. His wife and son, with nearly a hundre 

and fifty more, were seized by “ ffi 

tho followin'* day. The operations of this othccr 
iriXL of Plymouth colony were 
signalised by repeated engagements, m winch la g 

^werekUled-J^-d^n^ 


were 

miserable fugitives in 


• Palfrey, VoL 11L, c^P- 5 - 
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tunes, mu! »li * faint hearted wore eager to desert 
their eau.M*. and make friends with the English. 
The female suohom of Pocassct, widow of Philip's 
I trot her Alexander, and the ally of Philip himself, 
was found drowned in the river Taunton ; and a few 
days later tin* head of the whole movement was to 
pel i'll ill the lield. 

Impairing of success, Philip rettinieil to his own 
country. Passing l»y Bridgewater, Middleborougli, 
Taunton, and Tiverton, ho crossed the water 
to the narrow pcuinsiihi. now associated with tho 
town of lh i'tol. which had for some time been tho 
seat of the Poknnokets. Church had for several 
days been in hot pursuit, and the actions of the 
UOtli and 31st of July showed how near he was to 
tho living and disheartened chief. The English 
blocked np the land-approaches to the small, sea- 
washed territory of Philip’s tribe, and rendered 
ditlicult any second escape into a larger field. In 
his rage and desperation, the arch-rebel one day 
killed a follower for advising submission to the 
English. Tho brother of tho man thus slain re¬ 
venged his relative's death by going over to the 
pursuing force, ami ottering to guide them to Philip's 
hiding-place, which was in a marshy thicket. Tho 
wearied fugitive seems by tliis time to ha vo accepted 
his fate. "My heart breaks," he is reported to 
have said: " I am ready to die." lie fancied that 
his dreams were ominous: the facts of his life were 
certainly so. Church marched a strong force to 
the sjkiI which had been indicated by tho traitor, 
and before dawn, on the morning of August 12th, 
his men were lying down in the bushes, waiting 
fur the nppearnneo of the sachem. At daybreak, 
the Indians rushed tumultuously from their covert, 
and were met by a heavy fire from the surrounding 
ambuscades. An Englishman and a friendly Indian, 
stationed at a point where escape might have been 
possible, saw Philip running towards them, half 
dressed. The Englishman fired, and missed. The 
Indian struck his countryman through the heart 
with a well-directed bullet. He fell on his face 
with his gun under him. The greater number of 
his followers escaped ; but the death of the chieftain 
was triumph enough. On hearing the news the 
whole army gave three loud huzzas; then, imitating 
the savages evil habit of mangling the slain, tlie> 
cut oil' the hands of the dead sachem, and sent them 
to Boston. Tlic head was displayed on a pole at 
Plymouth, and a day was appointed for public 
thanksgiving. 

The war was now nearly over, oome oi i 
adherents of Philip, who had managed to get off, 
Prolonged the struggle for a little longer; but they 
were soon hunted down. Many of the rebels fled 


to Canada, or found an asylum among the Mohawks. 
Tho offending tril*es were utterly crushed, and Ply. 
mouth, Connecticut, and Massachusetts proper, once 
moie enjoyed i*eace. In Maine, however, a hostile 
movement among the Eastern Indians, which had 
been excited by the risings to the south-west, con¬ 
tinued to give a good deal of trouble. The war in this 
direction was clmractcriscd by the same general 
features as elsewhere. The savages attacked small 
towns and detached residences, burning, plundering, 
and killing wherever they could. Many of the settleis 
were thus exterminated, and Massachusetts, which 
at that time held sway over the sometime provinco 
of Gorges, sent commissioners to tho devastated 
districts, in October, 1675, with instructions to 
take measures for a pacification, and to commenco 
arrangements for military operations, should such 
be found necessary. With the coming on of winter, 
snow fell so heavily that tho Indians, being com- 
pellcd by dread of famine to obtain food from tho 
English settlers, made a treaty in which they 
stipulated to restore then- captives without com- 
pensatiou, and to bo peaceful in tho future. They 
complained, however, of wrongs done to them by 
tho colonists, and wero particularly annoyed at 
rest net ions being placed on their purchasing powder 
and shot, which they said were necessary to them 
for the chase. After tho dispersal of Philip’s 
followers, some found their way into Maine, and 
rekindled the flamo of disaffection. Successful 
attacks were mado on various places in tho Into 
summer of 1676, and a little fort at Arrowsick, an 
island in the Kennebec, was taken after a desperate 
fight. A romantic incident occurred in this 
neighbourhood. The family of Mrs. Anne Brackett 
were captured at the sack of Falmouth. She 
herself escui>ed, and on the banks of the Kennebec 
perceived the wreck of a tattered birchen bark, 
which she patched and darned with needle and 
thread from o deserted house. She, her husband, 
ber infant, and a negro servant, put off to sea in 
this frail boat, which had neither sail nor mast, 
and, crossing Casco Bay, arrived at Black Point, 
where they were so fortunate as to find a vessel from 
Piscataqua. So great was the panic m Maine that 
every English settlement between Casco Buy and the 
Penobscot was deserted. A military force was sent 
into the country, and, after some trilling actions in 
the autumn month*, another peace '» ' 

November. But in the early part of " . « 

tilities again broke ont, and a huge ,art of Mamo 
was forsaken by the English, and left a prey o ho 
fury of tho savages. Tire wav d.d not fund) 
terminate until April, l« 78 ,rvlren .W) ' 
concluded, by which the Indrans pronnsed 
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mission, and tie authorities undertook that, for 
every English family established in the province 
tbo tribes should receive annually a peck of 

This part of New England had, in proportion, 
suffered more from the Indian rising than any 
other. Beyond the Piscatnqua, hardly a settle¬ 
ment escaped destruction. Nearly three hundred 
white men were killed or carried into captivity, 
and tho loss of property and damage co the pro¬ 
spects of tho colony were immense. Tho Indians, 
moreover, though quelled, were not entirely dis¬ 
abled. But Massachusetts and Plymouth had 
also been sorely injured by the treachery of Philip 
and its consequences. Ten or twelve towns were 
wholly burnt, and forty others more or less damaged 
by fire, making altogether neuijy two-tliirds of the 
entiie number. The deaths were so numerous that 


scarcely a family could he found which was not in 
mourning. More than nix hundred men lire imp- 
posed to have i--rish.il. giving a pro|iortion of one 
in every twenty of the able-liodiod male imputa¬ 
tion. One family in every twenty had been 
burnt out. The expenditure in money of the three 
united colonics has been stated at more than u 
hundred thousand i->unds ; and at the termination 
of tho struggle the debt which had been incurred 
by Plymouth colony alone in believed to havo 
exceeded the value of the whole jicrsonal pro|-rty 
of its people.* When such was the provocation, 
it is not surprising, however deplorable, that the 
victors should have taken a stem revenge; that 
many of tho Indians should havo been executed, 
and other*,according to the l*ad custom 'he time, 
sold into n slavery that was not likely to find many 
mitigations. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Charles II. on the Indian Troubles-Injuries inflicted by tho War on tho Now England Colonics-Seiran by Maincliusetts of 
Territory claimed by the Duke of York—Pragrw* of the Other rkatatioo* from 1CG5 to Arris..1 nt !!.. ton, in 
the latter Year, of Edward Randolph, Charier IL'a Agent—John Ixverett, Governor of M«»icluiwU«-ltan<lwl|>h'a First 
luter.-iew with the Maiiachurett* Mrgiitntn-Hh C|<rationt in the Colony—Hit Interview with Lflvorott—Reception of 
Randolph by New Hampshire and Plymouth—llis Jtopirturc for England—Agitation in England against the llivneli of 
the Navigation Laws by Mo»v»ch«n*tta—1Petition an-l Addrert of Manackurtti to the King-Agents sent to England— 
Randolph * Report on the New England Plantation*-Proq-erity of Horton—Proceeding* in England wit'i rcq.ee t to the 
Illegal Poiition ond Act* of .Maiuchuutt*. 


Between the departure of the Royal Commissioners 
in 1GG5, and the arrival of Edward Randolph in 
1G7G, New England had been virtually an indepen¬ 
dent Federal Republic. It had elected its own 
officers, passed ils own laws, nnd conducted, from 
its own resources and by its own men, the bloody 
struggle with revolted Indian trilies. The very 
fact that the colonies made no np)ieal to the mother 
country was taken ill by the home authorities, as 
another proof of the desire for complete separation. 
Lord Anglesey, a friend of the Puritan plantations, 
wrote to them from London that they wore at once 
poor and proud. It would have l»ocoine them, he 
Enid, to make their addresses to the King, that- he 
might he authentically informed of the proceedings 
of their enemies and of their own state, by what 
means they had been brought so low. and what 
were the most proper and ho]>eful measures for 
their recovery. His Majesty had sufficient power 
nud sufficient will to help his colonies in distress, 
lie could send ships or men to assist the New 
Englanders; he could furnish them with ammuni¬ 
tion, or by a general collection open the purses of 


his people towards them, ns there were many who 
mourned for their distress But all this was con¬ 
ditional on their not failing in that dutiful applica¬ 
tion which, said his Lordship, subjects ought to 
make to their sovereigns in such cases. Tho letter 
was written while the Indian war was yet pr.»wc I- 
ing; but the colonies made no application to the 
Imp-rial Government in the dark hour of their 
ndliction. It was their habit to be ielf teliunt; 
they had l*een tutored in a Mei n school, and knew 
the great secret of extorting m.voss from the most 
unpromising conditions, lb-rides, they anticipated 
some further action on the put of Charles, arising 
out of the negotiations with tie* Commissioners, 
and they did not care to |:,v themselves under any 
obligation to a Power which tliev regarded as their 
enemy. 

Nov did they, after the termination of the war, 
request anything of their fellow-countrymen across 
the ocean in mitigation of the expnses to which 
they had l-con put. The chief part of the burden 

* Palfrey, W. III., chap. 6. 
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fell on Massachusetts and Plymouth ; and the latter 
colony, being small and poor, was almost ruined. 
Taxation in Massachusetts was increased so enor¬ 
mously that in 1670 the poll-tax and property tax, 
instituted in 1646, were sixteen times as heavy as 
in ordinary years. The Colonial Treasurer, more¬ 
over. was obliged to borrow largely from the 
merchants ; and the law gave him power, if those 
capitalists proved niggardly (which, however, was 
far from Wing the case), to oblige them to take his 
notes at six months in payment for supplies. Ply¬ 
mouth had no such ready resources; but in the 
course of years, by a system of rigorous economy, 
she paid otf her debt, both principal and interest, as 
completely as the richer plantation to the north. 
Connecticut was not disturbed by any Indian rising 
or invasion ; yet towards the general defence she 


contributed both men and money. She also fur¬ 
nished the houseless in Plymouth with more than 
a thousand bushels of corn—a good work in which 
she was emulated by Boston; and she released to 
her more suffering neighbours her share in a dona¬ 
tion of nearly a thousand |*oumls which had boeu 
contributed by somo generous spirits in Ireland. 
Rhode Island and Providence suffered considerably 
from Indian ravages, but sent no troops to the war. 
The insular portion of that territory was guarded by 
a circle of patrol boats constantly in motion; and 
the savages did not venture ou any attempt to 
bleak through so formidable a barrier. 

At the period in question, Massachusetts was 
even more than ever the leading colony in New 
England. She had obtained a further increase of 
her territory in 1673 by appropriating a portion of 
the Duke of York’s province of Cornwall lying east¬ 
ward of the river Kennebec. The representatives 
of the Duke had disregarded this part of his Royal 
Highness’s possessions, and they do not appear to 
have protested against the action of Massachusetts. 
The authorities of that colony had caused a new 
survey to W made of the territory in question, to 
which they conceived that the terms of their charter 
gave them a claim. The result of this survey was 
to show that a line running east and west, three 
miles north of the river Merrimac (which was 
what the charter set down as their boundary in that 
direction), would include the southern part of the 
country beyond the Piscataqua as far east as to 
the outlet of Penobscot Bay. The General Court 
of Massachusetts therefore incorporated the land so 
indicated with their own plantation, and appointed 
commissioners to organise it as the county of Devon¬ 
shire. This was not merely an increase of material 
resources, but it gave additional ^rUnce to 
Massachusetts, as showing that her will was law, 


and that her interpretation of a doubtful question 
of boundaries could be made to prevail. The other 
New England communities pursued their way, 
during the eleven years alluded to, without any 
remarkable events, excepting the great struggle 
which the ambition of Philip had provoked. They 
had their disagreements as to boundary, and their 
small internal troubles. Roger Williams, in Rhodo 
Island, got into hot dispute with the Quakers, and 
argued theological questions with George Fox, who 
visited tho colony in 1672. Other settlements, 
including Massachusetts itself, were vexed, as in 
former days, by religious dissensions, resulting in 
the establishment of new churches and the irritation 
of old. But it may be stated in general terms 
that, but for the convulsion of Indian waif are, tho 
colonies enjoyed considerable prosperity, and 
were not materially altered, in constitution or in 
mannere, during the time that elapsed between tho 
earlier and the later date. 

Edwurd Randolph, the agent appointed by Charles 
II. for transmitting to New England the demands 
which he had finally determined on making, arrived 
at Boston in tho early part of June, 1676, whilo 
tho war with Philip was approaching its final 
stages. By that time there were necessarily fewer 
of the early colonists surviving, in any of tho 
plantations affected, than in the days of Nichols, 
Carr, Cartwright, and Maverick. Tho founders of 
Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Connecticut had, for 
the most part, quitted the scene. Another ruco of 
men occupied the stage, and many of these were of 
native birth. But the old traditions were pre¬ 
served with but sbght variations, and in Massa¬ 
chusetts the desire for independence had been fos¬ 
tered rather than discouraged by the progress of 


The Governor of that plantation in 1C76 was John 
Lcvcrett, an Englishman, but an old colonist, and 
toe with every disposition to push colonial rights 
o the utmost extreme. For many yearn he had 
icld positions of importance, both militajand civil, 
n Massachusetts and in England. In \M he had 
>cen one of the Commissioners for conferring with 
Ruyvesanton his alleged attempts to> «stir up ho 
Indians against the English; and in the following 
rear he and Robert Sedgwick were m command of 
;ke fleet designed by Cromwell for an attack on 
N'ew Netherland, but which, on the ^elusion of 
,e a ce with Holland, effected the conquest of Aouke. 
[n the early yearn of Charles II. s reign, ho was 
igent for MLachusetts in London; and he it was 
, ho shortly after the Restoration, warned the 
General Court of his colony that an unfavouraUo 
feeling towards that plantation was apparent in 
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high circles. In earlier days he had Wen a subaltern 
in Cromwell’s army, and was deeply imbued with 
anti-monarchical and nnti-preluticnl view* Randolph 
diil not long remain in ignorance of his dis|*x«t»on 
and political tendencies. The Royal envoy attended 
a meeting of the Council on the 10th of June, and 
presented to the Governor a letter from the King, 
which Lcverott rend aloud. In this communication, 
Charles alluded to the complaints of Gorges and 
Mason, and stated that he had in consequence 
determined on requiring the colony to s-ud agents 
to England to answer thoso charges. While the 
letter was being read, Randolph took oil* his lint, 
and three of the Magistrates followed his example ; 
but the Governor, with the rest, continued covered. 
As no important principle was involved, this piece 
of churlishness was both imprudent and in bad 
taste. When the reading of the letter was finished, 
Lcverctt told the Council, in the hearing of Ran¬ 
dolph, that the matters contained in it were very 
inconsiderable things, easily answered, and such as 
it did not concern that Government to take any 
notice of. Randolph replied that ho had the King's 
order's to require an answer, and to wait a month 
for it. The Governor their intimated that the in- 
considerable things would bo considered, and that 
notico would bo taken of that which was not worth 
noticing.* 

On withdrawing from the Council-chamber, 
Randolph could not have carried with him a very 
cxnltcd idea as to the conciliatory nature of the 
Magistrates in general, or of Lcverctt in particular. 
Rut ho must have seen that a determined front 
was quickly operative in changing an nttitudo 
of defiance into one of surly assent. While 
waiting for Iris answer, tiro busy envoy delivered 
to several Boston citizens of good position certain 
letter's with which he had liccn furnished by 
Mason. These citizens, ho afterwards it*|torted to 
the King, received him with* much kindness, and 
expressed great loyalty to his Majesty. They also 
circulated information concerning his errand to 
other well-wishers of the King, who allowed much 
satisfaction at the news. Some notice of the sovtv 
reign’s letter was taken a few days after the inter¬ 
view of the Royal agent with the Colonial Council. 
The Magistrates having resolved to return their 
thanks to the King for his “gracious letter "—that 
letter winch Leverctt had said was beneath notice 
—Randolph was called in, and informed that an 
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answer to the communication in question would bo 
sent by a vwd which was then about to rail for 
Ixnidon. Tin* envoy of course was lrot ilidpeiil (O 
start so soon, and ho liinl**d a doubt whether in fo 
short a lime the Council had fully considered tho 
contents of the iiiusive, mid of llu* uicmnrinlx of 
(forges and Mason, copies of w laicli had been tnniH- 
mitted by ibe King. lie also iliquilid wlielluT 
the Council had determined 011 I heir agents, and 
011 the time of their leaving for England. To 
these questions no answer was returned, and on 
tlio following day (June Iftlli) Randolph visited tho 
Governor at his house, and made formal complaint 
of infractions o( tin* Navigation Laws, of which ho 
had himself observed several instaiir.-* since his 
arrival in Boston. 1-evnvtt’s reply, ueeoiding to 
Randolph, was singularly plain-s|NJ:eii a and hold. 
He said that the laws made in England hound (ho 
J*eople of Massachusetts in nothing but what con¬ 
sisted with their interests; that the legislative 
power reddl'd solely with them, hy virtue of tho 
charter granted l.y Charles I.; and that all lunttcrH 
in dispute were to he concluded l.y their final 
determination, without any ap|tea1 to tlm King, 
llis Majesty, lie added, ought not to retrench I licit* 
liberties, though ho might enlarge them if ho 
pleased. He had confirmed their charter and their 
privileges-by his letter of tho 28th of June, 1G62; 
and he could therefore do no Ions in reason than 
let them enjoy their liberties and trade, hiiico, at 
fheir own expense, and without any contribution 
from the Crown, they had made so largo a planta¬ 
tion in the wilderness. 

Matters did not improve ns time went on. After 
having been a fortnight in Boston, Randolph wroto 
to tlie Governor reminding him of the King’s 
demand for ngeuts to Ik* soul to England, advising 
him to call a General Court to settle the business, 
and )>roptttng to wait a fortnight longer for tho 
decision of that Court, when he would Im> the bearer 
of the reply to his Majesty. Leverett was highly 
offended at this interference, and rebuked the envoy 
for the disrc£|»cctful abruptness of his behaviour. 
The answer, it appeared, had already Uerr de¬ 
spatched. and Randolph was told that lie might 
have a duplicate w henever lie was ready to leave. 
There was plainly nothing more to Ik* done at Bos¬ 
ton then, and the Royal agent accordingly turned 
his attention to New Hampshire, the territory to 
which Mason laid claim. Ho travelled through tho 
most considerable towns of that province, and, as 
he relates, mot with a cordial welcome from a 
population complaining loudly of the usurpation 
and oppression of Massachusetts. At Portsmouth 
lie received a deputation from Maino (tho country 
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claimed by Gorges), who made complaints similar 
to thoso of tho New Hampshire people. After his 
INM'Cgriimtions in the north, and auothei brief visit 
to Host on, Randolph went to Plymouth, on the 
invitation of the Governor, Josiali Winslow, whom 
ho found a gentleman of loyal principles. In tho 
course of conversations on the state of affairs, Win¬ 
slow told his guest that he greatly disliked the 
conduct of the Massachusetts Magistrates towards 
tho King, and expressed his opinion that New 
England would never bo secure, would never 
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parties, while it is certain that both Plymouth and 
Connecticut were desirous of retaining a definite 
and positive connection with tho Royal Government 
of the mother country. 

Randolph remained in New England rather more 
than tho stipulated time. On the 20th of July he 
went to the Governor of Massachusetts for las 
despatches. The final interview was not more 
pleasant than those which had preceded it. Leverett 
sharply reproved the Royal messenger for publish¬ 
ing the substance of his errand to tho colonics, 



flourish nor be serviceable to his Majesty, until the 
several colonies were placed under the immediate 
government of the Crown. To such an arrange¬ 
ment, he said, the plantations of New Plymouth 
and Connecticut would willingly submit. This, of 
course, confirmed the impression that Randolph 
had already formed. He stated in his reports that, 
even in Boston itself, the generality of the people, 
including the chief officers of the militia, and other 
persons of note, complained of the arbitrary govern¬ 
ment and oppression of the Magistrates. It is very 
probable that this zealous agent exaggerated the 
degree of adherence to his views existing in the 
chief New England colony; yet it cannot be 
doubted that Massachusetts had its disaffected 


filing him that he designed to make a mutiny and 
isturbance in the country, and to withdraw the 
eople from their obedience to tho local authorities. 
I duplicate of the reply addressed to Secretary 
Coventry was then handed to him, and he was 
liddento report to the King that tho English in 
ilassachusetts were a people fearing the Lord, and 
cry obedient .0 hi. Majesty. Whether or not ho 
redited the first of these statements. Eandolp 1 
„ust certainly be excused if he doubted tho second. 
, far a. the Governor and Magistrates were con- 
erned. He answered in a tart letter, and sarled 
or England towards the end of the month. 

During his absence, the question of the Navrga- 
ion Laws had been >»uch discussed at Ixmdon. 


THE NAVIGATION LAWS. 
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Various traders had been making loud complaints 
of bleaches of those laws constantly committed 
by the New England colonies. A petition from the 
mercers and silk-weavers of the metropolis had been 
presented to the King; and tho Privy Council Com¬ 
mittee of Tmde and Plantations luul gone into the 
matter, and taken tho evidcnco of the persous 
principally concerned. Ono of the reasons given 
for maintaining and enforcing tho law i< a singular 
comment on the absurd injustice of what, at a 
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demand, and for which it was ndmill'd they could 
find no purchaser* in the o|n*n market. Vet tho 
law undoubtedly gave the home producer the right 
to inflict this wrong; and of tho breaking of that 
law by New England there was abundant evidence. 
The colonists were forbidden to make their ini- 
|M>rtutions in any but English ships sailing from 
English porta; but they traded wherever lln-y liked 
for whatever they wantc.l. Tim Committee, on 
hearing of tliew facts, determined that, although it 



was not expedient to inquire into jsLst illogalitieK, 
some vigorous action in the future was requisite. 
They therefore advised the King to demand from 
every plantation an Act to enforce the laws of 
tnulo; to ap|>oint revenue officcra in those planta¬ 
tions ; and to issue orders to the commanders of 
tho Koval Navy to 6cizo offending vessels. Tho 
Committee were probably ns well persuaded of tho 
justice of the Navigation Acts ns the traders whoso 
interests wore prejudiced by their violation ; but at 
any rate they could not do otherwise than recom¬ 
mend that the law should Ik* enforced. 

Tho letter which had been dcspntchtd to Secretary 
Coventry by the Massachusetts Council was very 
brief, and consisted of little more than an intimation 
tluit a detailed reply would be sent os soon as a 
General Court could be convened, and a repudiation 
of the charges mado against the colour os “imper¬ 
tinences, mistakes, and falsehoods."’ A General 
Court was convoked in August, and tho matter ut 




period within tho memory of the existing genera¬ 
tion, used to bo called protection to native industry. 
The mercers and silk-weavers alleged that they had 
boon accustomed to send to New England great 
quantities of their stuffs (either mado in England 
or imported from abroad) when out of fashion; but 
that, since tho colonics had, contrary to the law, made 
their own foreign importations, they (the peti- 
tioncre) had been greatly injured, and many totally 
rmnod, by their inability to get rid of these com¬ 
modities. It docs not appear to have occurred to 
these worthy manufacturers and merchants that 
they had no moral right to force upon the colonists, 
whether th»y would or not, goods no longer in 
26 
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issue was debated with the assistance of the Elders. 
After an Adjournment of a month, a committee to 
which the question had been referred presented 
the ilnift of a jK'tition and address to the King. 
The petitioners herein alluded to the controversy 
thrust upon them with respect to their eastern 
jHvssessions, but at tho samo time expressed their 
willingness to offer pleas and produce evidence in 
defence of their position. From this evidence they 
believed it would abundantly appear that they had 
a right to the territory in question, according to 
the plain intent and necessary sense of the words 
contained in their patent. They furthermore 
protested that "no intention of wrong to the 
claimol's, no unlawful design of enlargement of 
their borders, no profit or advantage thereby accru¬ 
ing (tho contrary whereto they had hitherto found), 
but a grounded apprehension of their interest, real 
compassion to the petitioning inhabitants in an 
unsettled and suffering condition, together* with a 
sense of duty incumbent to be faithful to their 
patent trust, did cause them to receive those 
inhabitants under the wing of his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in this colony established." They concluded 
by begging, with most humble prostration, his 
Majesty's countenance and favour for themselves, 
and for the agents they had appointed. 

The address having been adopted, its presentation 
was confided to Mr. William Stoughton and Mr. 
Peter Bulkley, both persons of imjiortance in the 
colony : the former, a member of the Magistracy ; 
the latter, Sjieaker of tho House of Deputies. 
Stoughton, the elder of the two—though both wore 
in the prime of life—was believed to be somewhat 
favourable to the views of the home Government; 
while Bulkley had the credit of being a supporter 
of popular principles and colonial pretensions. 
These officials were furnished with a statement of 
the case of Massachusetts as against Gorges and 
Mason; with letters to the two Secretaries of State, 
Henry Coventry and Sir Joseph Williamson; and 
with two sets of Orders and Instructions. They were 
to confine themselves to the dispute concerning 
Maine and New Hampshire, and, as regarded all 
other accusations, were to answer that they had no 
instructions as to proceeding with them. They 
were to report home on their doings, and were to 
return as soon as possible. In a private commu¬ 
nication to the envoys, the General Court made 
certain suggestions which betray a conscious weak¬ 
ness in their cause. They were to represent to the 
King and Council the inconsiderableness and small 
worth of the two provinces, but were to purchase 
the alleged rights of Gorges and Mason, if those 
gentlemen were willing in that way to compromise 
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the case. Mr. Palfrey says he is uncertain whether 
these instructions are not to be considered as a 
portion of the original draft, and tho rest as tho 
amended form finally adopted. But the mere fact 
of such an arrangement Wing at any time enter¬ 
tained shows a lurking doubt on the part of tho 
Massachusetts authorities as to the sufficiency of their 
argument. If, l»eyond a question, the charter gave 
them a right to Maino and New Hampshire, there 
could have been no necessity for even thinking of 
buying off the rival claimants. If tliero were any 
doubt at all, it was obviously most improper that 
the decision should lie with one of tho interested 
parties. 

After his return to England, which lie reached 
on the 10th of September, 1676, Randolph, nuidc a 
rejwrt of his visit to the colonies, the second part 
of which contains a somewhat elaborate account of 
the condition and laws of Massachusetts. The 
object of the writer, of course, was to give the King 
as vivid an impression of tho disloyalty of that 
plantation as he could produce. Ho therefore dwelt 
much on tho church discipline of the colonists, 
which was unquestionably so ordered os to confer 
peouliar privileges on those who conformed strictly 
to tho Independent system, and to place under a 
species of ban all who followed different ideas. IIo 
spoke of the authorities disallowing any ono to 
appeal in any mnttcr to tho laws of England. He 
referred to their concealment of Whnllcy and Goffc, 
the regicides; described tho solemnisation of mar¬ 
riages by the civil magistrates; and remarked on tho 
suppression of all observance of Christmas Day and 
other ecclesiastical festivals. Of tho general con¬ 
dition of the colony he reported :—"The number of 
the church-members and freemen, compared with 
tho rest of the inhabitants (who are termed tho 
dissenting party), is very inconsiderable, not being 
reckoned above one sixth part; the most wealthy 
]>crsons of all professions being men of good prin¬ 
ciples and well affected to lus Majesty. .... 
The inhabitants within the government, including 
Hampshire and Maine, are computed to be upwards 
of one hundred and fifty thousand souls. . • • • 

There are rich men of all callings and professions, 
and all mechanical ails and professions thrivo well. 
The farmers are numerous and wealthy, live in good 
houses, are given to hospitality, and make good ad¬ 
vantage of their corn, cattle, poultry, butter, and 
cheese. There are about thirty merchants that 
are esteemed worth from ten to twenty thousand 

pounds. .... There are no servants but upon 

hired wages, except some few, who serve four years 
for the charge of being transported tluther by them 
masters, and not above two hundred slaves in 
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colony, and thoso were brought from Guinea 
and Madagascar. There are men able to bear aims 
between thirty and forty thousand, and in the town 

of Boston about four thousand.Their 

trained bands are twelve troops of horse, and six 
thousand foot; each troop, consisting of sixty horse 
besides officers, are all well mounted, and completely 
armed with back, breast, head-piece, bulTcoat, 
sword, carbine, and pistols, each troop distinguished 
by their coats. The foot also are well furnished 
with swords, muskets, and bandoleers. There are 
no pikomen, they being of no use in the wars with 
the Indians."* 

Randolph proceeded to dilate on the strong forti¬ 
fications with which Boston was furnished ; on the 
large number of guns with which theso works were 
armed ; on tho accumulation in the public stores of 
a thousand barrels of powder, with other ammuni¬ 
tion, and arms proportionable ; and on the warlike 
resources of the country generally. At Dorchester, 
soven miles from Boston, ho had found a powder- 
mill, well wrought and in good repair. The hind 
furnished abundance of saltpetre, especially on 
islands where fowl frequented, and in awam|« 
which were tho haunts of pigeons. Of iron-ore 
there was plenty ; and as good iron, in the opinion 
of Rundolph, was made in Massachusetts as in 
Spain—a reference which sounds oddly at tho 
present day. The colony had six forges for tho 
production of this metal. Boston contained about 
two thousand houses, mostly built of timber, roofed 
with shingles of cedar, though some few were brick 
buildings, roofed with tiles. In harping so much 
on the military resources and power of the rocnl- 
citrant plantation, Randolph would almost seem to 
havo been serving the cause of the colonists, and 
discouraging the Royal Government from any 
attempt at sul jugation. But of couree he had no 
such design, and in succeeding paragraphs he did 
his utmost to raise the King’s ideas of the value of 
tho colony, and tho advantages tlrnt might bo 
derived from it. New England, he remarked, had 
all things necessary for shipping and for naval 
equipments, so that his Majesty need not be beholden 
to any other nation for such kinds of stores. It 
had besides, horses, beeves, sheep, hogs, and goats, 
with large numbers of wild beasts, the skins of 
which produced a great yearly profit. The land 

I***. »nd most 

orts of fruit, the sen. every variety of tisli. Tlio 
oxporttn.de of the colonies, Randolph described ns 
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Barbadoes, Nevis, -St. Christopher, and other islands. 
Boston he described as “the mnrt-town of tho West 
Indies." It luid a large import trade, l*oth for 
home consumption, und for transport to other part*. 
English laws for the regulation of trade were 
entirely disregarded ; and, in that as well ns other 
things, Massachusetts endeavoured to make tho 
world believe that she was a free State. She was in 
|KMscssion of thirty vessels measuring between a 
hundred and two hundred and fifty tons, together 
with seven hundred of smaller m/o. Many vessels 
were built there every year, at a cost of four pounds 
a ton; and these were sold in England and other 
countries. 

The |*eop!o of Massachusetts, according to this 
authority, were for tho most part well affected to 
tho King. They were groaning under tho yoke of 
the existing rulers, and in daily |io]m> of u change 
by his Majesty renssutiling authority, and settling 
a general government over the whole country; in 
default of which, it w ns feared that civil war would 
in a short time break out among tho several 
colonics, owing to tho encroachments of Massa¬ 
chusetts. Even among tho Magistrates of that 
plantation, said Randolph, some wore wdl-nllcctod 
townrds the sovereign; but the greater number 
were of a dillcrent opinion. Plymouth and Con- 
necticut were loyally disused ; and in those colonies 
all civil and military officers, and all freemen, took 
the oath of allegiance, and commissions and writs 
run in the King’s name. Tho Act of Navigation 
was duly observed, ami no stranger was admitted 
to coine into their |*orts. The |K>pulution wns 
almost entirely engaged in agriculture, and was 
supplied from Boston with foreign commodities. 
Of shi|*s of burden there were none ; but there were 
a few fishing smacks for trading along tho coast. 

This account of the state of New England in 
1676, though doubtless coloured as regards Nome of 
its details by the official views of the writer, 
and primps even by a feeling of resentment at tho 
treatment lie had experienced in Massachusetts, 
gives an interesting picture of colonial ways after 
the first trisils of a new life in the wilderness had 
been passed. It bears very remarkable testimony to 
the rapidity with which tho largest of the plantations 
bad, in less than fifty years, raised itself from a 
condition of poverty to one of affluence, and had 
attained a position in the ]>oliticnl world which tho 
monarchy at home was already regarding with per. 
plexed anxiety. Randolphs statements ns to tho 
prosperity of Massachusetts are confirmed by the 
testimony of other observers about the same ,*riod. 
The merchants of Boston were rich men. and their 
bouses, says one writer, were as liandsomoly fur- 
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nished as those of most merchants in London. The 
stylo of living was even luxurious, though the early 
Puritan austerity was so far maintained that the 
whole colony had not one professional musician, and 
a dancing-school which some speculator ventured to 
open was at once put down. A fencing-school was 
allowed, as tending to the encouragement of martial 
exercises. Military costume and military habits 
had still the picturesqueness of an earlier day, and 
were not as yet debased by the least touch of 
that grotesque shabbiness which characterised the 
eighteenth century. At tho funeral of Leverett, 
who died in the early part of 1670, the hearse of 
the doughty old Cromwellian officer was attended 
by twenty gentlemen, preceding, flanking, and 
following it, ono of whom boro his helmet, one his 
sword, two a gauntlet each, and two a spur each. 
This knightly ceremony was usual at the burial of 
Governors of Massachusetts at that epoch. The 
pomp of martial display was the only relief which 
Massachusetts permitted to the formal gravity of 
public manners. The rich fed well, and drank 
Madeira at two shillings a bottle; but out of doors 
they observed a solemn simplicity. In 1675, the 
only person in Boston who kept n coach was the 
Rev. Mr. Thachcr, one of the principal preachers of 
tho city. But poverty, with its ugly and menacing 
contrasts to extreme wealth, was absent. There 
were no beggars in New England, and the humblest 
cottages had something of the decencies of life. 

William Stoughton and Peter Bulkley, the envoys 
of Massachusetts, arrived in England in December, 
1676, and on the 10th of January, 1677, presented 
to the Privy Council a memorial in which they set 
forth that, after due search, they had been unable 
to find a record of the alleged grants to Mason and 
Gorges ; and they accordingly prayed that an order 
should issue to those persons to furnish them with 
copies of the documents in question. This request 
does not seem to have been complied with; and, 
the matter being referred to the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade and Plantations in June, 
the Lords of that Committee reported in a few days 
that the colony of Massachusetts had in their 
judgment broken the laws of Trade and Navigation. 
They recommended that the Government of that 
plantation should be informed of the King's plea¬ 
sure that the said Acts should lie duly executed, 
and that the Loid Treasurer should appoint such 
officers of the customs at Boston and other parts of 
New England as the Acts prescribed. The Chief 
Justices of the Court of King's Bench and of the 
Court of Common Pleas (Rainsford and North) gave 
judgment shortly afterwards on the matters su 
milted to them. They considered that tl.e patent 


(i.c., the charter) of 1629 was good, notwithstanding 
the grant made by James I. in 1620 to the Council 
of Plymouth (tho English corporation so called), 
since it appeared to them that the said Council had 
l»arted with all their interest in tho lands in ques¬ 
tion the year before the date of the later patent. 
It was therefore to be presumed that they had de¬ 
serted the government; whereupon it was lawful 
and necessary for King Charles I. to establish a 
suitable mode of rule, which was done by tho patent 
of 1629, “making the Adventurers a corporation 
upon the place.” These words were important, as 
seeming to imply that tho early colonists were 
justified in removing the charter and the colonial 
government from England to America. With re¬ 
spect to the eastern territories, the Justices decided 
that neither Maine nor New Hampshire was in¬ 
cluded within the chartered limits of Massachusetts; 
that the government of Maine belonged to the heir 
of Sir Feitlinando Gorges; and that the govern¬ 
ment of New Hampshire lmd never been granted to 
John Mason, nor was lawfully vested in his lieu*. 
This judgment was approved of by the Privy 
Council, and a day was appointed for hearing tho 
parties. Ultimately, the whole matter was referred 
back to the Committee of Trade and Plantations. 

It was already sufficiently clear that tho case, in 
all its bearings, had been decided against Massa¬ 
chusetts. On tho 27th of July, the Lords of tho 
Committee told the colonial agents that tho Boston 
authorities must thenceforward confine themselves to 
such bounds and limits ns had been reported by tho 
judges; that the King would cause scrutiny to ho 
made into their pretended property in tho soil of 
Maine; that they must solicit his Majesty’s pardon 
for their offence of coining money ; that the Navi¬ 
gation Laws must for tho future be religiously 
observed; that the general laws of Massachusetts 
were in many respect* very faulty, and in those 
respects must be changed and reformed; and 
that, with regard to what they had said ns to defect 
of powers (that is, their having no instructions 
from their principals to enter on certain matters), 
his Majesty could not think of treating with 
his own subjects as if they were foreigners who 
required the formality of power* Tl.e agents 
were exhorted to do all things fit for them to exe- 
C ute and consistent with the service of his Majesty, 
and it was intimated that it would be well for them 
remind their principals of the same 
time. Some days later, after the 

and Solicitor-General had reported to the Co™“““ 
on the le-al bearings of the case, with reference to 
those Acts of the Massachusetts Legislature wine 
were repugnant to the law, of England, the agents 
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were again called in, and were told in precise terms 
that the King expected a repeal of all such laws, 
and that Boston must receive an ofliccr of customs, 
to sec to the proper observance of tho Act of Navi¬ 
gation. Tho colonial authorities were rebuked for 
the levying of money on tho King’s subjects who 
trafficked with them, over whom, it was remarked, 
the General Court had not the same power as over 


the members of their own corporation. Tho neces¬ 
sity of a pardon for tho coining of money without 
the Royal authority was glanced at; and the e nvoys 
were directed to wait on the Attorney-General for 
instructions as to their further proceedings. Tho 
King had spoken, and it was for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to choose between obedience and a 
state of WAT. 
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Massachusetts generally recoiled from a doubtful 
position when firmly dealt with. Its position with 
regard to tho Navigation Laws was, from a legal 
point of view, more than doubtful, however unfair 
those laws may have been, and however natural 
the desire of the colonists to evade a selfish re¬ 
striction on their freedom of commerce. Stoughton 
and Bulkloy having informed their principals of 
the turn affairs had Liken, an order was immediately 
made by the General Court, requiring all masters 
of vessels arriving or departing to yield obedience 
to tho Acts in question, and instructing the Gover¬ 
nor and all inferior magistrates to sec to their strict 
observance. With a rather ineffectual attempt to 
save their own good faith, the authorities remarked 
that his Majesty’s pleasure in the matter had not 
before been signified to them, either by the King 
himself, or any of his Ministers of State; os if it 
were usual, when a law has been passed, to send a 
circular round to all whom it may concern, that 
obedience to the law is desired. The Court also 
transmitted to their agents at London a petition 
from the four New Hampshire towns, asking to bo 
permitted to remain under the government of 
Massachusetts; and they forwarded to the King n„ 
address of thanks for his gracious reception of their 
messengers, and to the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Pr.vy Seal, and the two Secretaries of State, lettcre 
expressed in terms of great suavity, but disputing 
»n several pornts the views of those dignitaries 
Tins was m October, 1677. In respccT to tho 
Navigation Laws, the tardy action of Mossachu- 


setts had doubtless been stimulated by tho com¬ 
munications of their agents, representing how 
strongly English opinion had declared itself on tho 
subject. At a later dnto—on tho 1st of December 
—Stoughton wrote that every day it bccamo clearer 
that, without a.fair compliance in tho matter, 
nothing was to bo expected but a total breach, 
and all the storms of displeasure that might be. 

Whilo these events were going on, Massachusetts 
was secretly engnged in a negotiation which it was 
enabled to carry to a successful issue, and tho ac¬ 
complishment of which gave great offence to tho 
King. Iu May, 1677, John Ualior, a Boston mer¬ 
chant apparently- sent to London for tho puqxno, 
bought tho province of Mnino from Gorges, for tho 
sum of XI, 230. This method of solving the difficulty 
had been contemplated by tho colonial authorities 
for years, and approaches in that direction had 
before been made. That any such projiosul should 
have been put forward, is proof conclusive that the 
leaden of Massachusetts never felt certain of their 
alleged right to tho territory, and were suspicious 
thnt after all the titlo may really have lain in the 
Gorges family. The purchase could hardly have 
been satisfactory to any but to him who received 
tho money. The people of Massachusetts had to 
m a large sum for what their mien had long told 
them was theirs already, by right, and by tho fact 
°f jXKsessio,,. The King was thwarted in a design 
which he had formed of buying the territory for 
his reputed son, tlio Duke of Monmouth; and the 
English people were vexed at finding their own 
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Government outwit (oil i*y tlio rulers of a distant 
colony. It was from Mason that the Lor«ls cf the 
Commit too of Trade and Plantations first learned 
that Midi a transfer had been cHVcted. On tho 
—-*tI* «*l March. 1678. lie informed them that the 
Kirgnin was completed, and that he had himself 
been solieited to sell New Hampshire. Mora scru- 
|»iilous than Corses, lie had resisted such offers, and 
now communicated to the Committee the fact of 
their having Wen made. The intimation rekindled 
toa fervent heat the old feeling of animosity against 
the chief of the New England plantations ; and this 
at a jieriod when other influences were working to 
the same end. Andros, of New York, was at that 
time in London, ami, in answer to questions put to 
him by the Lords of the Committee, gave an un¬ 
favourable account of the |H>liticul tendencies of 
Massachusetts, lie had been considerably annoyed 
by charges brought against him of having, together 
with the settlers at Albany, assisted the revolted 
Indians in their war against the confederated 
colonies—charges which, after an investigation by 
the Privy Council, solicited by Andros while the 
agents of Massachusetts were still in England, were 
declared to bo baseless.* The Quakers also were 
again busy in opposition to the Puritan settlers. 
Their sect was Wing once more |*ersccutcd with 
considerable bitterness in Massachusetts, though 
not with the deadly animosity of previous years. 
It was thought at Boston that one reason why tho 
Lord liail stirred up the Indians to do so many bad 
things, was because the former severity against the 
followers of George Fox had been too much relaxed. 
Stringent laws had therefore been enacted against 
theso troublesome heretics; and the troublesome 
heretics had canned their grievances to England, 
and raised a loud outcry against their oppressors. 

As if to complicate matters still further, the 
General Court of Massachusetts had, in October, 
1G77, made on order for reviving the oath of fidelity 
to tho colonial authorities which had been required 
in the troubled days of Charles L Those who 
were loyal to the Crown were undoubtedly disin¬ 
clined to take this oath, which implied the idea of 
independent sovereignty; and Randolph was care¬ 
ful to make the most of the fact when it caine to his 


• It would seem from the statement* of Andros that lie had 
even made offers of assistance to the colonies of Massachusetts 
nml Connecticut during the war, but that these were rejected. 
He had gained tho friendship of the Mohawks and other 
savage tribe*, and would have brought them into the field 
ngainst the 1 ‘okanokets and Narragansctls, had tbe devastated 
colonies accepted his offers. A. it was. he kept the friendly 
Indians to their allegiance, built forts and boats, and preycnieu 
any increase of Philip', army. l.Memoir of Sir Ednnmd 
Andros, by William lieary Whitmore, A.M. Lostoo, U.S., 
ISO#.) 
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knowledge early in 1G78. Tho result was that 
the King, on the recommendation of tho Committeo 
of the Privy Council, commanded that the oath of 
allegiance, ns it existed in England, should be taken 
by all his subjects in Massachusetts; and tho agents, 
Stoughton and Bulkley, were required at onco to 
give this pledge of good faith, which they professed 
to do with willingness. Shortly afterwards, tho 
law-advisers of the Crown, having been instruct'd 
to rc|K>rt on questions connected with tho charter, 
gave it os their opinion that neither the quo t carranto 
of 1G35, nor the judgment thereupon, was sufficient 
to annul that instrument; but that tho misde¬ 
meanours alleged against the colonists were such as 
to render the |»atent void. Thus supported in thoir 
designs, the Lords of the Committee recommended 
Randolph to the Lord Treasurer us a ]>crson proper 
to be employed as Collector of his Majesty's 
Customs in New England. The King conferred 
the appointment on him, and matters looked moro 
serious for Massachusetts. 

But worse remained behind. Tho replies of tho 
agents were so evasive and unsatisfactory that the 
Lords of the Committeo of Privy Council camo, 
in tho summer of 1678, to tho conclusion that tho 
sending over of a General Governor to Now 
England, and the establishment of a fit judicature 
there for the determining of differences, were steps 
altogether necessary. This last blow entirely broko 
the spirits of tho two envoys. They prayed for 
leave to depart, much os Shylock sought release of 
the Venetian senatore when their decision was 
pronounced against him. This, however, was 
denied for the present, the King not choosing to 
part with them until the conclusion of the whole 
business. All they could do, therefore, was to 
write home to their employers, giving dismal 
accounts of the turn events had taken. Again was 
seen the readiness with which Massachusetts always 
gave way before a determined front. Without 
waiting for the advice, or even the assembly, of tho 
General Court, Governor Levcrctt, tho Deputy- 
Governor, and the body of Magistrates then 
present in Council at Cambridge, together with 
their Secretary, took the oath of allegiance in 
totidem verbis. The Court melon the 2nd or 
October, at once took the oath, and ordered that it 
should be taken by all persons witlun the juns- 
diction of sixteen years of age and upwards 10 
this end, constables were to convene the inhabitants 
of the several towns and villages with nil spec , 
and any ouc fading to attend, except on the excuse 
of sickness, was to be punished with tine and im¬ 
prisonment. Furthermore a profusely loyal address 
Jo the King was prepared, and the agents were 
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furnished with a new sot of instructions, and with 
replies to the strictures of the law-officers, and of 
the Lords of the Committee. In the latter docu¬ 
ment, Stoughton and Bulklcy were exhorted not 
to concede anything which might endanger the 
charter, the preservation of which was regarded as 
of the highest importance; but otherwise the in¬ 
structions were conciliatory. 

The agents were informed tliat directions had been 
given to an artist to carve the Royal arms, which 
were to be erected in the court-house; and it was 
intimated that the word “conun on wealth,” which 
had formerly been used in their laws, had for some 
time been omitted, and would not again be em¬ 
ployee!. By this word, the Geuernl Court observed, 
it was not intended to convey any contempt of, or 
opposition to, the Royal authority. No doubt, the 
expression is not necessarily inconsistent with a 
monarchical state; yet it can hardly be doubted 
that it had been intentionally selected to suggest 
republican ideas. After replying to the accusations 
that had been made against them with respect to 
the Quakers, and the imposition of the oath of 
fidelity to the colonial authorities, the 'niters of 
this document touched on the Navigation Act, and 
remarked that, according to their liumblo conception 
of the scopo of English laws, the effect of those laws 
was bounded by the four seas, and did not reach 
America. The subjects of his Majesty in the New 
World were not represented in Parliament, and 
therefore did not anticipate being imi»eded in their 
trade by laws passed in England. They regarded 
this view as implying no abatement of their alle¬ 
giance to his Majesty; but they were willing to 
repeal, with all convenient speed, such laws of their 
own making as were accounted repugnant to tho 
laws of England, excepting those which were neces¬ 
sary to the professed cause of their firet settling in 
the wilderness. This was an implied allusion to 
their ecclesiastical position, and to the pretensions 
of the Episcopal Church in the old country. 

On the ground of the Navigation Laws, the rulers 
of Massachusetts had a very strong case ; but their 
frequent violations of allegiance, and the despotic 
character of their government in matters of religion, 
certainly weakened their general position in an in¬ 
calculable degree. They considered^ themselves 
greatly wronged when, in February, 16/9, the Lords 
of the*Committee of Privy Council advised that the 
worship of the Church of England should be made 
lawful in Massachusetts; that churchmen there 
should be admittc 1 to public offices, and to the 
same freedoms and privileges as others; and that 
ministers should from time to time be appointed by 
the Bishop of London, to preside over such as pro¬ 


fessed the Episcopalian faith: recommendations 
which were afterwards adopted by the King. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that tho claims 
of the Church of England gave a peculiarity to her 
presence in a Puritan colony, which justified some 
degree of apprehension and of caution. Protestant 
though she was, that Church perpetuated on her own 
behalf the cluiin of the Church of Rome to the alle¬ 
giance of all Englishmen. She still regarded tho 
Dissenters as her revolted children, and might somo 
day assert a paramount jurisdiction where for tho 
present she only sought an equal right. She had 
mainly herself to blame if the reaction against 
extravagant demands led to immoderate and un¬ 
fair opposition. But tho only proper way of 
meeting such demands is by denying them both in 


woid and in act; not by at once condemning and 
imitating them. The leaders of Massachusetts wero 
guilty of the folly and injustice of crying out ngainst 
the cruelty of oppression for conscience’ sake, and 
at the same time oppressing all who differed from 
the dominant party in the plantation. They would 
not concede to tho Church of England tho rights 
which they denounced tho Church of Englaud for 
not conceding to themselves. Nor was it merely 
the State Church which felt the heavy pressure of 
their hands. The Baptists and tho Quakers, tho 
Antinomians and the Presbyterians, had cqujd causo 
to complain of their exclusiveness. Charlos II. nud 
his Ministers cared nothing for tho misfortunes of 
those sects, which they were always ready enough 
themselves to injure and insult; but they wore glad 
to uso their wrongs in New England as a weapon 
against the principal New England colony. Then- 
avowed object was to protect the freedom of Church 
of England members in Massachusetts. Their real 
object may have been to secure the predominance 
of that Church over all the American settlements. 
But the rulers of Boston placed themselves, by then- 
own tyranny, in a far worse position for resisting 
subjection than if they had all along taken their 
stand on the only safe ground of opposition to any 
form of spiritual despotism-thc ground of an im¬ 
partial freedom. With an indolent monarch like 
Charles II., a compromise would not have been 
hoiicless. But dogged resistance to demands not 
unfair in themselves provoked more extreme mea¬ 
sures than might otherwise have been conceived. 

Stoughton and Bulklcy were allowed to cave 
England in the late autumn of 1679. The allege/ 
Popish plot, which Titus Oates professed to have 
discovered, absorbed so much of the Privy Council s 
time and attention that the affairs of New England 
lore set on one side, as of less 
auce. The Lords of the Committee of Trade an 
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Plantations, moreover, were hopeless of any good 
bein'* done, unless tho King would give his subjects 
on the other side of the Atlantic clearly to under¬ 
stand that he was absolutely bent on a general re¬ 
formation of abu«»; foiling which, os they explained 
in a letter to the Earl of Danby, the Lord Treasurer, 
written as early as the 10th of March, any officer 
who might be sent would meet with nothing but 
contradiction and disrespect in whatever he might 
attempt for his Majesty’s sendee, if the Massachu¬ 
setts pcoplo could only call such endeavours on 
infringement of their charter. In quitting England, 
the agents took with them a rebuke from the Loitls 
of tho Committee for the presumption of their 
principals in buying the province of Maine while 
tho complaints of Gorges were under consideration. 
Their Lordships had agreed to report that, upon 
reimbursement of what had been paid, the colony 
. of Massachusetts should be obliged to make a sur¬ 
render of all deeds and writings into his Majesty's 
hands. 

Randolph returned to America about the same 
timo as his adversaries; and all three were back 
again at Boston in the early part of 1C80. They 
found that in the interval of their absence Lcverett 
had died. That energetic Governor had breathed 
his Inst on the 16th of March, 1070, and his post 
was occupied by Simon Bradstrect, tho only one 
remaining of tho body of Assistants chosen in 
England before tho removal of the corporation to 
America. Bradstrect had always been a member of 
tho Magistracy, and in 16G2 had been co-agent with 
Norton in the mission to England which had had 
for its object the propitiation of the King. Thomas 
Danforth was now Deputy-Governor; and it thus 
happened that the chief authority was divided 
between representatives of tho two opposing 
parties—the party of prerogative and the party of 
privilege. Bradstreet was inclined to yield to the 
demands from England : Danforth was for a policy 
of resistance. There was indeed a very serious 
division in the governing body. The singleness of 
aim and stem determination of purpose which had 
characterised the days of John Winthrop the elder, 
had departed. Men of various opinions in politics 
and religion had by this time found their wny into 
the colony, or had arisen there in the natural deve¬ 
lopment of divers interests and predilections. The 
consequence w 13 seen in a degree of irresolution 
which greatly prejudiced the settlement during its 
contest with the powers at home. If there were 
any unsupported envoy of the Royal Government 
to be lectured and thwarted, the Massachusetts 
Magistrates were very ready to lecture and thwart. 
But whenever the King gave signs that he was in 
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earnest, the Magistrates recoiled, made pretence of 
shifting their course, and wrote letters to tho 
sovereign oozing at every poro with unctuous 
flattery. Still, no substantial satisfaction was given 
to the requirements of England. Tho abuse of 
Puritan power continued, on the whole, ns great as 
before, and the Government of England had again 
and again to consider what they should do to bring 
these vexatious colonists to tho requisite degree of 
compliance. 

The people of Massachusetts wore not very well 
satisfied even with themselves. They thought there 
had boon a great falling off from the fervour of ancient 
faith and tho purity of early manners. A Reforming 
Synod was held at Boston in 1679, and tho two ques¬ 
tions which the members set themselves to consider 
were—*' What are the evils that have provoked tho 
Lord to bring his judgments on New England 1" 
and " What is to be done, that so these evils may 
be reformed 1" The Synod sat ten days, and in its 
report enumerated, among tho evils that had pro¬ 
voked tho Lord, “ a great and visible decay of tho 
power of godliness," “abounding pride," “neglect 
of church-fellowship and other divine institutions," 
“oaths ond imprecations in ordinary discourse," 
Sabbath-breaking, remissness in family government 
and family worship, “sinful heats and hatreds," 
intemperance, “ inordinate affection unto the world," 
want of public spirit, and “ unfruitful ness under 
the means of grace."* The Quakers and Baptists 
were referred to in terms of reprof, hut no measures 
of repression were recommended. Inten»|'erance 
and profligacy were largely dwelt on among tho 
sins of the time. Tho “heathenish and idolatrous 
practice of health-drinking" was denounced as n 
crying evil, together with immodest apparel, semi- 
nakedness of the person (such ns we seo represented 
in the pictures of Sir Peter Lely, but which one 
hardly identifies with the staid society of New 
England). “ mixed dancings, light behaviour and 
expressions, sinful company-keeping with light anil 
vain pontons, unlawful gaming, and an abundance 
of idleness." If this indictment be not a gross 
exaggeration, tho Puritan severity of the first 
generation hail bovnc very poor fruit in tho second. 
It is likely enough that, with tho increase of popu¬ 
lation and the accumulation of wealth, some of the 
vices of high living had crept into the state ; and 
this tendency may have been incre;iscd by a natural 
reaction against the gloom and repression of tho 
early settlera. New England, as we have before 
had occasion to show, was often shocked by crimes 


• MS. Journal of tl»c Rev. Mr. Peter Thnclicr, BuinmariseU 
1>X Mr. Palfrey in hi* "History or New Eogluid.” Yol. HI., 
dap- 8. 
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of peculiar heinousness. Only eleven years beforo 
1670, a reformation of manners had been ordered. 
Public preaching, private exhorting, days of fasting 
and prayer, had never been more frequent; yet the 
depravity of the people, if we may believe these 
records, continued to iucrcose. Cotton Mather, it 
is true, observes in his “ Parentator" that New 
England still preserved far more of serious religion, 
as well as blameless morality, than was to be found, 
pro|K>rtionablv, in any country on the face of the 
earth. But this is one of those sweeping assertions 
which are discredited by the fact that the writer 
could not possibly have known the truth of what 
he whs saying; and Mather himself, in his “ History 
of New England," gives a very different impression. 
Another writer thought that the statements of the 
report were to bo interpreted with the utmost 
litcrulity.* The judgments of Heaven were believed 
to have been made manifest to New England, not 
merely in the rebellion of the Indians and the 
action of the Royal Government, but in a succession 
of bail harvests, in the prevalence of epidemical 
diseases, and in the failure of trade, owing to 
unusual losses both by sea and land. Massa¬ 
chusetts vessels lmd been seized by Turkish pirates, 
who kept the crews in miserable captivity ; aud on 
the night of August 8th, 1679, a fire broke out in 
Boston, which raged for twelve hours, destroyed 
eighty dwelling houses, seventy warehouses, and a 
numlier of vessels at the wharves, and entailed a 
loss of £200 ,000. 

The Massachusetts agents, in returning to their 
colony, carried with them a letter from the King, 
repeating his former demands, and requiring the 
despatch, within six months, of other agents duly 
instructed. The General Court at once assented to 
those demands, and even went so far as to relinquish 
the claim to New Hampshire. Bradstrect, on the 
18th of May, 1G80, replied to the King in a letter 
giving a detailed account of the state of the colony, 
from which it appeared that there were then in 
Massachusetts from a hundred to a hundred and 
twenty negro slaves, about as many Scotchmen 
(sold for servants during Cromwell's war with 
Scotland), and half as many Irish, employed in 
menial capacities. This letter of Bradstreefs, being 
unauthorised by the legislative body, can scarcely 
be regarded as official, and was moreover very little 
to the purpose. The General Court was in no 
hurry about replying. The members, in the first 
instance, sent a sort of provisional answer to the 
King, promising a more particular response when 
greater consideration had been given to the various 

• Dr. Winter (History of tbo Old South Church), «* quoted 
by Mr. Palfrey. 
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topics. Some time after, the further reply was com¬ 
posed. It consisted of the same sort of half-hearted 
vindication of the colony and its laws, combined 
with effusive expressions of loyalty and of desire to 
satisfy the King, which had formed the substance 
of other communications. An apology was made 
for the purchase of the province of Maine, and it 
was intimated that Massachusetts, beforo effecting 
that purchase, had been well assured of the strong 
inclination and desire of the majority of the inhabi¬ 
tants to place themselves under the government of 
those of whom they had had a long mid beneficial 
ex|>crience. With resjiect to the sending of fresh 
agents, the Court begged his Majesty's excuse and 
indulgence for the present, os the heavy losses and 
expenditure which lmd recently afflicted the planta¬ 
tion were such as to render that step too onerous 
at the time. 


Randolph did not fare well in his attempts to 
enforce the Acts of Trade and Navigation. Ho 
seized several vessels with their lading; but the 
courts before which the cases were brought always 
decided against the King’s representative. Ho wroto 
home that every one was saying they were not 
subject to the laws of England, and that thoso laws 
were of no foicc in Massachusetts until confirmed 
by the colonial legislature. Every day made him 
feci more strongly against tho people, or rather tho 
ruling classes, who used their utmost endeavours to 
irritate his temper and frustrate his designs. Any 
one supporting him was accounted an enemy cf 
the country. Ho was denied the assistance of an 
attorney or solicitor to guide him in any matter in 
tho practice of the local courts with respect to which 
he might bo ignorant. His servants were beaten 
while watching a warehouse containing contraband 
goods, and the goods were removed to another place. 
Going on board a vessel to seize it, accompanied by 
the marshal and six men, he was threatened to bo 
knocked on the head ; and, upon leaving to inform 
the Governor (who ordered men to be raised to 
effect the seizure), the offending ship was towed 
away by Boston boats. In reporting these facts to 
his Government, Randolph said that for his Majesty 
to write more letters would “signify no more than 
a London Gazette." He added that he expected 
hourly to have his person seized, and cast into 
prison. Nevertheless, he hoped in time to put an 
end to the illicit trade of the plantation. _ 

It is not surprising that the King was incensed 
when the knowledge of these matters came to him. 
On the 30tl. of September ho wrote agrnn to th 

authorities of Massachusetts, commaudmg; and 
requiring, as they tendered them a lcgumce, to 
despatch the required agents within three months 
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niter the reception of the order. "That the duoobser- 
vanco of all our comaiands abovo mentioned," said 
hia Majesty, “ may not bo any longer protracted, 
wo require you, upon receipt hereof, forthwith to 
call a General Court, and therein to read these 
our letters, and provide for our speedy satisfaction; 
in default whereof wo shall take the most effectual 
means to procure the same.’’ This letter was 
brought by John Mason, the owner of New Hamp- 
shire; and, the General Court being summoned to 
consider it, in January, 1G81, a revision of tho laws 
was hastened, and agents were appointed to go to 
England. For this service William Stoughton was 
again selected, in association with one Samuel 
Nowell, in placo of tho former co-agent, Peter 
Bulkloy. Stoughton, however, was so little pleased 
with his recent experiences in England that he 
excused himself from going a second time; and 
John Richards, a wealthy merchant, one of the Ma¬ 
gistracy, and a person who had filled several im¬ 
portant offices, was substituted for him. Nowell 
belonged to the party which favoured colonial-privi¬ 
lege. Richards, who was of English birth, but 
who had been in tho colony ever sinco 1G44, was 
of a more pliant disposition. Tho King, by his 
lettor entrusted to Stoughton and Bulkloy, had 
required that the number of Assistants should in 
future bo eighteen, according to tho terms of the 
charter, instead of tho smaller number which it hod 
boon customary to elect; and this Older being com¬ 
plied with, tho effect was seen in the increased 
power of the loyal party in the General Court. 

After a visit to New Hampshire, Randolph 
returned to England in March, 1G81. On reaching 
home, lie found that the Lords of the Committee 
of Trado and Plantations were rapidly coming to 
tho conclusion that New England could never l»o 
brought to a perfect settlement unless a General 
Governor were sent over, and maintained there at 
tho King’s charge. Ho lost no time in encou- 
raging this idea, though with some qualification as 
to time; and, in a report which ho addressed to 
Sir Lcolinc Jenkins, Secretary of State, he asserted 
that, to his knowledge, a corresi>oiidence and com¬ 
bination existed between what he termed tho fac¬ 
tious parties in both England* 

Meanwhile, tho appointed agents of Maasachu- 
«tta rommacd idly at Boston; and tho Gono.nl 
Court, m a letter to Sir Leolino Jenkins, affirmed 
hat ter many selections, they were still unable 
V >fi ° dtn - y 7, t0 w ' re <o go, owing to the 

dangers „f the seas, which were infested with 
revmg Algennes. In some other respects, how- 
ever, they endeavoured to meet the King’s views. 
Having carefully perused their book of statutes 


with reference to the complaints of tho English 
law-officers, they inudo Home progress towards 
rc(icaling the enactments to which exception hud 
been taken. At the same timo it was resolved to 
make no change in the law as to civil inurriages, or 
in that which forbade |kthoiih to walk in the fields 
and streets on the Sublmth day. These nmltorH 
occupied tho summer of 1G81. Towards tho end 
of the year—on the 17th of Deceml»cr—Randolph 
once more nrrived at Boston, with jiowcr over tho 
revenues of all tho colonies of New England, 
excepting oidy his Majesty’s colony of New Hamp¬ 
shire. In this capacity ho was to net as the Deputy 
of William Blathwnyt, Clerk of the Duds of tho 
Cominittco of Trado and Plantations, who Imd 
boon np|K>iutcd Surveyor and Aiiditor-Geuerul of 
all tho King’s revenues in America. Randolph 
brought with him another letter from Churles, for 
his Majesty scorns never to Imvc tired of writing. 
This communication contained an elaborate sum¬ 
mary of all matters in controversy between tho 
plantation of Massachusetts and the Royal Govern¬ 
ment, ami aimed at showing, by an ap|>eul to 
facts with which tho reader is by this timo 
well acquainted, that the colonists had, from tho 
very beginning, usod methods tending to the pro- 
judicc of the sovereign’s right, and of their natural 
dependence on the Crown. The missive wound up 
with an intimation that the authorities at Boston 
were at onco to send over their agents; in default 
of which, the King was fully resolved to direct his 
Attorney-General, in the ensuing Trinity Term, to 
bring a quo icarranto into the Court of King’s 
Jlcnch, by which tho charter might l»o legally 
evicted and rendered void. 

In reply to this letter, the General Court, in 
February. 1682, sent an address to the King, 
entreating longer forbearance, and informing his 
Majesty that they had dcsjMitcheil os their agents 
Joseph Dudley and John Richards. Both these en¬ 
voys were disjioscd to favour the Royal prerogative, 
and their appointment is n sign that the authorities 
were by this .Into thoroughly frightened at the 
prooablo consequences of their dilutoriness, and 
their evasive ,«>licy. They went on with their 
revision of the laws objected to us being contrary 
to the laws of England; but at the same timo 
constituted two naval officers, one for Boston, 
the other for Salem and the adjacent ports, to 
be commissioned by tho Governor for exereising 
a control over tho Collector of Customs appointed 

Ra^fl T ° r P ° St WM Sti11 ^ 

Randolph, and it was perhaps thought as well to 

lld^T*' ^ QbSOlUt * Vi0,enc0 to which he 
S " bjected 0,1 former visit, something 
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with at least a pretence to legality. The agents 
wore provided with a set of instructions prepared 
by a committee of which Danforth, the Deputy- 
Governor. was chairman ; and they were told not 
to enter on any discussion of the charter, but, in 


to the designs of Charles I. and Archbishop Laud; 
and ho soon became the sj>eciftl object of Randolph’s 
dislike. Randolph accused him, and those who 
acted on the same principles, of refusing to admit 
his Majesty's letters patent creating the office of 
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the event of anything being propounded that 
might tend to a violation of that instrument 
(which the committee did not anticipate), to 
crave his Majesty's favour that they might not 
be constrained to make answer on a matter with 
respect to which they had received no instructions 
from their principals, Danforth perpetuated the 
traditions of mi earlier day, when Massachusetts 
prepared for armed resistance, rather than submit 


Collector, of obstructing him in Die discharge of that 
office, of usurping judicial poweia in the General 

£.z£!ss.s=a2»: 
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him as a subverter of their government. » 
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could, they would execute him ; imprisonment waa 
the least ho expected. He therefore besought tho 
Minister to sond a quo warranto, as the only means 
of saving lib life. That tho General Court, not¬ 
withstanding their smooth professions of loyalty, 
were still acting against the King, is certain, unless 
Randolph sent home a set of fabrications having no 
basis of truth. IIo reported tliut a law had been 
revived by tho Assembly to try him for his life for 
proceeding mul.*r hi ; M ij -sty’s commission In-fore it 


the prerogative party, Randolph had a very poor 
opinion of the results of their mission. Nothing 
they might promise, he advised Sir 1^-oline Jenkins, 
could be depended on, if they were suffered to leave 
England before his Majesty had received a full 
account that all had been regulated at Boston as 
promised. He thought that Danfortli, (lookin, and 
Nowell, Magistrates, and Cooke, Hutchinson, and 
Fislu-r. meiulient of a lat • General Court, should bo 
sent for to England, to upp-ar befi.ro the King. 



was allowed by them. The said commission was no 
suffered to be rood openly in court ; and, for net in; 
by virtue of that document, Randolph's deputie 
and undcv-officcrs were put in prison. Tin 
Governor and some of the Magistrates oppose, 
these* proceedings as much as they could, but ii 
many instincts were overborne. Bradstreet was old 
and not nt any time a man of very strong characte 
or commanding ability, though conscientious, well 
meaning, and honest. Danfortb was younger am 
more energetic; and his influence in some de«re, 
prevailed. ° 

The new agents left Boston on the 31st of Alav 
1682. Though they were known as belonging i< 
27 
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Danfortli was the great leader of the privilege 
|«rtv. Ho administered the oath to one James 
Russell, as Colonial Naval Olliccr (for the over¬ 
looking or thwarting of Randolph in his cajiacity 
of Collector of Customs), when the Governor had 
refused. This and similar conduct caused him to 
l>e popular with the party of resistance, and nt tho 
election of May, 1682, a vigorous attempt was mado 
to put him in the place of Governor. It failed, 
however; and to the end of the charter government, in 
1G86, Bradstreet and Dnnforth retained their relative 
positions in the lirst and second offices of the colony. 
From this fact alone, it is evident that the loyal 
{"rtf w “ stronger in the plantation than the dis- 
Joyal. Vet a party numerically inferior will some¬ 
times cxcrcis* a very powerful influence by the 
ability of its members and the concentration of its 
puipose. It was so with the faction headed by 
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Danforth. If iliore was if ally a design of putting 
Randolph to death, Danforth was certainly the man 
to conceive and carry it out. He was a |>erson of 
a restless and determined character, holding very 
extreme ideas with regard to colonial rights, and 
desirous of establishing for his lieloved Massachu¬ 
setts a position of independence, scarcely limited, 
if limited at all, by the dominion of the mother 
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country. Randolph had sent a petition to England 
against this energetic politician in the early part of 
the year, and, by means of somo agent at London, 
Danforth had obtained a copy of it. Hence the 
liersonal animosity of the men; and on this ac¬ 
count they watched each other like two gladiators 
who hold their lives at the sword's length, following 
every movement with a wary eye. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


An Altercation on the Boston Exchange-Division. in the General Court -The New Agent, in England-Letter from Danforth 
to ltaii«lol|ih —I..UC of a Writ of Quo Warranto again.t the Coiporation of Massachusetts-1 receding. in the General 
Court—Determination of the Hou.e of Deputies not to submit-Argument, of the Tarty of Kesutance-ltelat.vc 1losition 
of Charles II. and the Massachusetts Colony-Opinion in Boston and the other Town.-Judgment in the Court o 
Chancery-New Constitution for Massachusetts devued by the King-Event, in Maine and New Hampsh.rty-E.lwr.nl 
CrnnlicM Governor of the Latter Province-Duties between him and Mason-Disturbance, in Now Hampshire 
Despotism of Cranfteld—Petition against him-His Ignominious FUght from New England. 


Pf.ndino the arrival of further instructions from 
England, the position of Randolph at Boston was a 
millieicntly disagreeable one, even though his life 
may not have been in danger, as he supposed, llo 
was looked upon with the utmost dislike by tho 
colonial party, and, being apparently a mau of hasty 
temper, was engaged in constant broils. Whether 
this was in the greater degree his own fault, or the 
fault of those with whom lie was in antagonism, the 
fact was no less lamentable, for it often led to scenes 
of a very indecorous character. It is recorded in 
the Massachusetts Archives that in June, 1G82, the 
representative of the Crown got into an unseemly 
altercation on the Exchange with on. E .aha 
Hutchinson. Randolph complained of hav.ng been 
subjected to an unjust rate. "Seven men he 
said, “ may eut a mans pnme on the b.ghway. 
Hutchinson responded ;^uch a hnave a, y ou ma, 
cheat twenty men. ' v “° arc yo 
Randolph. Hutchinson, mth a modest 
own position in the universe, replied, A mom 
Randolph, objecting to this descr.pt.on as u. exe^, 
of the truth, or requir.ng some .sort of quol^ea 
tion, said, ‘ When you have your 
J Lutehinson returned to the charge mth the observe 
tion " As good as you with your sword on. You 
are no commissioner here," exelaimed Rando plr 
Hutchinson, not to be daunted, answered, I hose 
„ s god a commission . you. MpU 
a commission as your sword. " ouia a J 


in a place where I could try it," said Randolph. 
“Try now," cried the valorous Hutchinson; mid 
therewith Randolph departed. Tlic Royal agent 
was engaged in such frequent disputes with tho local 
authorities that the Magistrates determined on cau- 
tioning him to behave moro circumspectly in future, 
under pain of their serious displeasure. The De¬ 
puties refused to concur in this vote, thinking tho 
occasion called for a more vigorous rebuke proved 
by themselves. Randolph, in fact, was looked on 
as a public enemy, mid his manner was not such as 
to conciliate opponents. 

Though determined, at any cost, to make the 
colonists bow to the authority of the King. Ran¬ 
dolph does not seem to have desired a total sup- 
pression of freedom in the plm.tat.on. He ».Uoxed 
that the sending over of a Governor should ho 
accompanied by a declaration of liberty of conscience 
i„ matters of religion. But he found .t ncccsmry 
to keep before the attention of the home Govern- 
ment the fact that, as long as tho charter renamed 
undisturbed, all Ids Majesty might ” 

signify nothing. Governor Bmdstrcct, who as 
well enough inclined to be loyal, was n'or-niden 
L the majority in the General Court, wlueh, there 
treason W boiicvc, did not nt that tunc represe 
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party; and with this party it still continued. The 
faction, as Randolph always colled the support*!* 
of privilege, were resolved, us ho affirmed, to do 
nothing to oblige the Governor, or answer tho King's 
expectations. He began to think of force os a means 
of coercing thorn. The account of tho wealth ami 
huge resources of the colonists which he hod written 
after Ids first visit to America, in 1G7G, ho now con¬ 
tradicted* by n report in which he stated that the 
people were for the most part i>oor, and (lossessed of 
so littlo military strength tliut with live hundred 
of his Majesty's Guards ho would undertake to 
drive them out of the country. Yet he feared that 
tho menace of any such proceeding would lead to 
his own death, as it would at once Ik? imputed to 
him, and any uttompt to niter the constitution was 
by tLcir laws a capital crime. 

The agents of Massachusetts, Joseph Dudley 
and John Richards, arrived in England during tho 
month of August, 1682. Richards immediately 
wrote to Increase Mather (father of Cotton Mather, 
whom wo have hud frequent occasion to quote) that 
he greatly feared the dissolution of tho Massa¬ 
chusetts Government was intended by the powers 
nt home. He and his colleague speedily sent in to 
the Privy Council an elaborate paper, assorting that 
the King's commands had been carried out, and 
denying tho truth of several of Randolph’s state¬ 
ments. On presenting their commission to Sir 
Lcolinc Jenkins, they were commanded to remain for 
the present in England, and were informed that, 
unless they obtained further |>owcm without delay, 
the colony would bo proceeded nguinst by a quo 
warranto at the next term of the Court of King’s 
Dench. An order was simultaneously dcs|Kitchcd 
to Randolph, directing his return to England, that 
he might give his nid in the prosecution of the writ. 
Intimation of these facts reached Boston in January, 
1G83, and, a month later, the General Court, after 
many sittings, and the usual observance of a dar of 
fasting and prayer, determined on sending an 
address to the sovereign, a commission and letters 
to the agents, a letter to Sir Lcolinc Jenkins, and a 
petition (signed by the general subscription of the 
people) to tho Throne. The address was of the 
usual loyal order ; hut, in the new commission to the 
agents, directions were given tending to resistance 
in tho matters of religion, of appeals te England, 
of the qualifications required by law respecting 
tho admission of freemen, and of the constitution 
and scat of government. If n surrender to tho 
King of the deeds of tho province of Maine would 
help to save the charter, tho agents were authorised 
by the General Court to deliver up those deeds. 
The Governor, in the letter to Sir Leoline Jenkins 
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stated that he had invited Mason to prosccuto 
before the courts his title to tho Iambi which ho 
claimed, but that lie hud neglected to do ho. The 
petition to tho Throne, with its subscriptions, was 
to bo presented or withheld according to tho 
judgment of tho envoys— a com prom iso reuniting 
from a difference of opinion between tho Magis¬ 
trates and the Deputies jus to whether the sending 
of such an address was advisable. 

Randolph left Massachusetts early in April, ami • 
before his departure Dan forth addressed to him tin* 
following letter, which should Ik* quoted hh a curious 
bjicciuicu of wlmt was then considered mannerly by 
the Puritans of Boston:—"Sir,—You are now com¬ 
mitting youm-lf to God's protection upon the mighty 
seas. I shall only commend and leave with you 
this one word of counsel. If Cod doth give you like 
visit ns ho did to Luhnti (Gen. xxxi. 24), Ik* not 
won*c than lie up|H-un« to Ik? (verse 2‘J). God hath 
made you an eye and car-witness of the sincere 
desire of this |«or |«ople, with whom you hnvo 
sojourned some years, to serve God and honour tho 
King. Resolve not, therefore, to lx* mi enemy to 
them who have done you no wrong, lest tho Lord 
say of you os is expressed Exod. ix. 10. I beg of 
you to read the uiuo fimt verses of the ninth of 
Acts, and muso seriously thereon in tho night 
season, when you feel God’s Holy Spirit communing 
with your soul.—Excuse me. I ls*g your pardon."* 
At the present day, it will pcrha|is be generally 
admitted that the two sentences in this letter which 
do Danforth the most credit arc those with which 
it concludes. 

Events, uftor lugging so many years, marched 
quickly after the return of Randolph to England. 
He arrived in London in the early days of June, 
and on the 27tl» of (lust month a writ of quo 
wurmnlo was issued by the Court of King's Bench. 
A few weeks after, it was oidcred by tho Privy 
Council that Randolph should go to Now England 
with tho notification of the threatened legal pro- 
ceedingM, together with a Declaration from tho 
King, in which his Majesty promised that, if tho 
coqwration of Massachusetts Bay made a timely 
submission la-fore the commencement of the process 
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I'J’!"'' ,0 t*o.tu«, ihc vers* intended n.u*t be is," not 
1C. The Utter doc. not a M war to have the lout applicability; 
th° Conner u a. follow., and might very well be applied to 

Rudolph by a man thinking a. Danforth didFor now I 

hMHi ' ** 1 ma * «■“* ‘hoc and thy 
^ph. with pestilence; and thou .halt bo cutoff from tho 
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ftt law, ho would regulate their charter in such a 
manner as would tend to his own sen-ice and the 
good of the colony, without any other alteration 
than such ns he should find necessary for the better 
support of his authority there. The persons 
impugned bv tho coming suit were to defend them¬ 
selves at their own personal charge, without 
spending any part of the public stock of tho colony, 
or unloosing any rate or levy on the people. Ran¬ 
dolph wished to return to America in a frigate, so 
that tho Bostoners might be overawed by some 
show of force; but, as a frigate could not at that 
time be spared, he deported during August in a 
merchant-vessel. Ho landed at Boston in October, 
a few days after the arrival of the Massachusetts 
agents. The General Court at once assembled, 
and sat for several days in succession, but came 
to no other resolution than to send out a power of 
attorney to Robert Humphreys, a barrister of tho 
Inner Temple, who was instructed to save a default 
and outlawry for the present, and to delay pro¬ 
ceedings ns much ns he could, in tho hopo of a 
better day. Though resulting in so little, the 
debates in the General Court were of course warm 
and animated. Dudley, who had all along adhered 
to the prerogative party, counselled absolute sub¬ 
mission, ns the only hopo that was left them. 
Others were for resisting ; but the Magistrates 
voted a humble address to the King, declaring 
that, “ upon a serious consideration of his Majesty’s 
gracious intimations in his former letters, and more 
particularly in his late declaration ” (that just 
delivered by Randolph), they would “ not presume 
to contend with his Majesty in a course of law, 
b»»t humbly lay themselves at his Majesty’s feet, 
in a submission to his pleasure so declared.” 

Tho Deputies rejected this address after a 
fortnight’s debate, and the views of the privilege 
party at this momentous crisis were set forth in a 
paper contained in the Massachusetts Historical 
Collection. The argument was based chiefly on 
tho religious ground. It was contended that what 
was required was a “blind obedience to the pleasure 
of the Court; ” that nothing was said guaranteeing 
the religious liberties of the people; that there was 
reason to fear Popish counsels; that submission 
would be destructive to the interests of religion 
and of Christ's kingdom in the colony, and would 
consequently be a great sin and offence to the 
Majesty of Heaven; that, as the charter was not 
forfeited in the sight of God, it would be a sin to 
consent that the Court should alter it; and thM 
numerous passages of Scripture (which were parti¬ 
cularly indicated) forbade such a course as the 
Magistrates desired to follow. In respect of 
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politics, it was urged that submission would be 
unworthy of Englishmen, who lived under a 
limited monarchy, not an eastern despotism • that 
they would suffer as much by compliance 'ns by 
resistance; and that, by availing themselves of 
legal and constitutional forms, they might i>ossibly 
in time recover all they had lost. 

This is not the only presentation of the colonial 
case which time has spared us. In the collection 
of Colonial Papers preserved in the British State 
Paper Office is a etter from Boston dated December 
14th, 1683, aud evidently written by sonic leading 
politician. He e again religion Is brought to tho 
front as the chief motive for straggling against the 
pleasure of the King. “Our civil government,” 
says the writer (who does not give his real name, 
but simply signs his letter Philcroy Philopatrit), 
“ is as the cabinet to keep and preserve the precious 
jewel of religion, which is our lifo: therefore wd 
cannot consent to part with it, whatever wo may 
suffer ; it is better to suffer than to sin and suffer 
too.” Allusion is made to the argument of some 
wise men and faithful subjects in that land, that 
the charter was the principal bond and ligament 
which tied the colonists to the King and hia 
successors, and that, the patent being onco dissolved 
by his Majesty, against tho pcoplo’s will, and 
without their fault, no other bond would remain to 
obligo them to him as his subjects. This view 
is adopted by the writer, who adds that in tho caso 
supposed they would no more retain their allegiance 
to the English sovereign than tho descendants of 
Danes and Saxons in England retained theirs to 
the descendants of tho monarchs who ruled over 
their ancestors. It is surely unnecessary to point 
out to any intelligent reader how entirely wanting 
in analogy are these two cases, and how purely 
sophistical is the whole argument; but it was 
probsiblv received with great satisfaction by the 
party of privilege. The writer of the letter, after 
unfolding the question of right, proceeds to consider 
whether the King had power sufficient to coerce 
the colonists. “ To send frigates or soldiers so far, 
he observes, “ is a vast charge, and ns it were to 
hunt a partridge upon the mountains; for to such 
places, where they have several towns, the people 
may retire, and ships cannot sail thither, nor 
soldiers well march into tho woods without great 
difficulty. And is there anything here to be had 
to compensate such a charge ? The people generally 
are very poor; their substance is in a fe'v P^r 
cattle, and a little corn, and the land which t J 
yearly lumber upon, and make but a bare sin 
bring all ends together at the year’s end. Ami u 
his Majesty should put them out of his protection, 
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they must aud will for the most put grieve for it, 
and flee under the wings of God, their old and 
faithful Protector; for little have they had from 
any earthly [protector] hitherto." If his Majesty 
were to prohibit their trade with other plantations, 
ho would probably have the worst of it. Tho 
colonists could make a shift to live poorly without 
much trade; for they were in possession of wool, 
flax, hemp, iron, and many other useful things, 
together with hands enough to manufacture them. 
Moreover, they had many ships, which would 
venture abroad, and of which some would possibly 
return homo in safety, with supplies of what was 
absolutely required. On the other hand, if the 
King would confirm them in their rights, they 
would prove themselves as good subjects us any he 
had, and would serve and obey him in all things, 
bo far ns they could with a good conscience. 

The determination of the House of Deputies not 
to mako an abject submission to the demands of tho 
sovereign, cannot bo blamed. To have dono so 
would have been a confession of weakness certain to 
invite aggression. Tho questions in disputo were 
legal questions, and could only bo satisfactorily 
settled in a court of law. To give up tho whole 
matter into the King’s hands would have been weak, 
ignoble, and cowardly—a peril for the time being, 
and a dangerous precedent in the future. If such a 
policy had been safe with any monarch, Charles II., 
in tho latter years of his reign, was most 
assuredly not tho one in whom to place so extreme 
a confidence. He had for a long whilo been en¬ 
deavouring, and with no small measure of success, 
to mako himself as absolute as Ills father in the time 
of his most arrogant ascendency. His motives were 
ignoblo; his conduct was corrupt; his aims were 
ovidontly such as tho better order of Protestant 


Englishmen could not but regard with suspicion am 
fear. He died a Romanist, and for some time l*cfon 
his death had favoured Romanising tendencies to ai 
extent which left little room to doubt that he woulr 
gladly destroy the reformed faith if he could. A1 
these facts justified the people of Massachusetts ir 
not surrendering their whole case into the hands o: 
such a King, to deal with according to his unre 
stricted will and pleasure. But they did not justify 
tho previous neglect, through many years, to satisfy 
the fair aud reasonable demands of Charles; tht 
long equivocations, the dishonourable evasions, the 
pretence of acquiescence accompanied by no real 
satisfaction, the perpetuation of proved abuses, the 
fcrdy aud grudging surrender of despotic powers. 
However right the colonists were in resolving to 
defend the.r charts by Ml legitim.* men.,, now 
that matters had come (by whatever fault or series 


of faults) to a life and-dcath struggle, wo cannot 
fairly blamo Charles for seeking its abolition. Ho 
had certainly not acted with precipitation. Ho 
had been jntient beyond tho usual limits ui 
Royal patience. Tho negotiations with Massa¬ 
chusetts had extended over nearly a quarter of 
a century. They had begun very shortly after 
tho Restoration, and tho King was by this date 
approaching tho termination of his life and reign, 
lie had sent letter after letter, and envoy after 
envoy, but could obtain littlo in |»ositivo fulfil¬ 
ment of his requirements. Ho had given tho 
colonists every op|K>rtunity of retreating from their 
false position with tho least amount of humiliation 
to themselves. He had at one time let tho whole 
matter drop for eleven years—from 1665 to 1676; 
and even then seven yearn more of almost fruitless 
endeavours passed away. Tho verbal communica¬ 
tions of tho coloniul authorities were full of effusivn 
loyalty; but their acts, or tho acts of many of 
them, were of a contrary character. When the 
King sent over his representatives, they were in¬ 
sulted, defied, threatened, maltreated, and hindered 
in every po&siblo way in tho execution of their 
offices. Barnard Randolph, who was left in Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1683, os one of tho deputies of his 
brother Edward when tho latter returned to Eng¬ 
land, wrote from Boston on tho 13th of Juno :—•• I 
have received many affronts since my being in the 
offico you left me, and cannot have any justice.’’ 
Ho adds some details as to violence dono to his 
officers on their attempting to search a sloop nt 
Marblehead ; and there can bo no doubt that such 
acts of resistance received the countenance of tho 
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short, was suicidal. Had the just demands of 
the King been complied with nt first, it is probable 
tlint the extreme step now menaced would never 
have been taken ; aud if it had, tho colony would 
have gone into court with far cleaner hands. Tho 
granting of religious liberty, the establishment of 
n broad and comprehensive suffrage, tho admission 
of appeals where the acts of the authorities had 
l>ccn complained of as involving serious injury to 
private individuals, would have been graceful and 
honourable concessions to tbc very spirit of freedom 
which tho lending colonists professed to be main¬ 
taining. But it is to be feared tlmt they cared 
less for the spirit of freedom than for tho lusts of 
privilege. 

The indefntigublo Randolph again left America 
on tho 14th of December, 1683, after a stay of less 
than two months. His departure seems to lmvo 
encouraged tho advocates of resistance to fresh 
efforts. At tho General Court for elections, in 
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May, 1681, Dudley was not again chosen ns Assist¬ 
ant, in consequence, doubtless, of his disposition to 
supjKU't the Royal claims. Brad street and others 
of the same party were elected only by a narrow 
majority. The Governor and several Magistrates 
went to the castle to see what repairs were necessary 
to be done. A town meeting was held at Boston, 
at which it was projwsed that all who were for 
surrendering the charter should hold up their 
hands ; and not a hand was raised. On this occai- 
sion. Increase Mather addressed the people, telling 
them that if they should deliver it up, even us Ahab 
required Naboth's vineyartl, their children would 
be bound to curse them. On the 9th of July, 
Dudley wrote to Sir Lcolinc Jenkins that he and 
his friends hud endeavoured -o jtersuade the colonists 
to cast themselves humbly at his Majesty’s sacred 
feet (such was the servile language of loyalty in 
those days), but that the only result was that they 
wore regarded as enemies to the peace and liberty 
of the plantation, and that several had been dis¬ 
charged from their places of trust. It is a noticeable 
fact on the other side, however, ‘.hat, although five 
extraordinary sittings of the General Court were 
held about this time, none of the Deputies would 
seem to have licen present at any one of them ; 
which apparently (mints to a wide discourage¬ 
ment of the privilege party, to which they for the 
most part belonged. The colony was much divided 
in opinion. 

The General C'oui-t sent a letter to Humphreys, 
their attorney in London, urging him to do nil he 
could "to spin out the case to the uttermost," and 
calling his attention to a judgment of Lord Coke's 
touching the Isles of Man, Guernsey, Jersey, Ac., 
to the effect that those (daces, being extra reynum, 
could not be adjudged at the King’s Bench, nor 
could appeals lie from them. They also sent 
another address to the King, in which they prayed 
that he would not impute it to the perverseness of 
their minds that they could not make the submis¬ 
sion which he demanded. They took encourage¬ 
ment humbly to supplicate that there might be no 
further prosecution on the quo tcarranto, it l»cing, 
they said, very grievous to them to think of main¬ 
taining any controversy with his Majesty. Besides, 
they belie veil that in times to come it would be no 
distress of mind to his Majesty to reflect that his 
New England subjects had been relieved by his 
sovereign grace. This address was written in May. 
Before it could have reached London, a very 
important crisis had taken place. On the 21st of 
June, 1G84, the Court of Chancery, to which the 
suit had been transferred, made a decree vacating ^ 


the charter, and directing that judgment l*e entered 
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for the King ns far as that term was concerned, 
with leave to the defendants, however, to ap(>car 
the first day of the following term, with a view to 
ulterior proceedings. In that case, the judgment 
was, with the Attorney-General's consent, to be set 
aside; in the contrary case, to stand recorded. 
The original proceedings against the corporation 
were under a writ of quo warranto , returnable to 
the Court of King’s Bench. It would seem (though 
the records of the transaction me rather imperfect) 
that some action was taken in that court, but with¬ 
out success, and that then a new suit was begun 
by a scire facias in the Court of Chancery. There 
had been an informality in the writ, aud it was 
thought that a decision in Chancery would carry 
greater weight, and be more effectual, than one in 
the lower court. Besides, Lord Guildford, who 
presiiled in the former, was known to have formed 
a very positive opinion in favour of the Royal 
views, and to be well prepared with logal argu¬ 
ments and precedents in support of those views. 
In addition to those incentives wore certain tech¬ 
nical considerations of an iuqiortant nature. A 
judgment for the Crown upon a quo warranto would 
have l»een only for the seizure of the franchises 
into the King’s hands; whereas a judgment upon 
scire facias would result not merely in the charter 
being declared forfeited, but in an order being 
issued that it should bo vacated, restored to tho 
Court of Chancery, and there cancelled.* 

The Massachusetts authorities did not hear of 
the provisional dccreo against them before tho 10th 
of September, and then only in a private letter to 
Dudley. Clearly, nothing was to bo done, and tho 
General Court contented themselves with another 
humble address to the King, and a letter to their 
attorney, who subsequently told his clients that ho 
thought they had monaged their suit very unskil¬ 
fully. On October 23rd, before the General Court 
could possibly have directed any further proceed¬ 
ing final judgment agninst the corporationi was 
pronounced in the Court of Chancery Their 
counsel had moved for an arrest of proceeding, o 
the very fair ground that sufficient time had not 
l*een allowed for procuring a power of »it on.ey 
between the issuing of the writ of *'re/ac,as 
tho dav appointed for its return. This, l.owcrer 
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attorneys—a decision which, it good in law, was 
certainly harsh ami |H*romptory. 

The eh.trier of Massachusetts being thus abro- 
gated. and the existing form of government with it, 
the King turned his thoughts to the creation of 
some jmliiieal system to staml in its place. He 
deputed the care of tho colony, together with tho 
wliol.* of New Englaml. except Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, t» Colonel l’ietvy Kirke, a Tangier 
Oiliccr, whose name is to this day hateful in the 
West of England for his atrocious cruelties in sup- 
jnvssing the insurrection of the Duke of Monmouth, 
less than a year later. Kirke, the brutality of 
whose nature was already known, though it had 
not yet been exhibited in its full infamy, was to 
receive the title of his Majesty's Lieutenant and 
Governor-General over the newly-created province. 
His authority was to be unrestricted by any Colonial 
Assembly, and lie was to appoint his own Council. 
The King was to receive quit-rents from certain 
hinds, which quit-rents might at any timo be 
augmented ; and one of the churches in Boston was 
to bo seized for Church of England services. This 
was a most despotic and unjust arrangement; but 
it might kavo been averted by a few timely conces¬ 
sions. Lord Halifax was the only Privy Councillor 
who had tho courage and honesty to oppose the 
King's designs. It was furthermore settled that 
the military power was to be wholly in the hands 
of the Governor, and that nothing was to be printed 
in New England without tho allowance of that 
functionary. Strange to say, the news of this 
arbitrary revolution provoked no outburst of indig¬ 
nation in Massachusetts. Dudley wrote to Ran¬ 
dolph that if a general pardon were proclaimed, 
together with indulgence in religion and security 
of property, the people would not be persuaded to 
resistance. This was likewise the view of Stough¬ 
ton ; while Bradstreet humbly asked for indulgent 
treatment. The spirit of an earlier generation had 
departed, except in a few individuals; and Massa¬ 
chusetts, which was equal to worrying an unsup¬ 
ported representative of the Crown, and to fencing 
with the Royal demands as long as it might have 
been supjKXted the King was not in earnest, now 
tamely saw not merely its privileges but its liberties 
suppressed, and the will of the monarch in»i»oscd 
on it as law. It was felt that the powerj of England, 
both by land and sea, was too great to be resisted. 
The only hojMJ was in the not distant dawning of 
a more propitious day. 

A brief glance at the two proprietary colonies m 
the north during this eventful period will be 
necessary before we enter on the new condition 
resulting from the decision of the Court of Chancery. 


[1682. 

Maine, having been purchased by the Governor 
ami Company of Massachusetts, in 1677, was for 
a littlo while, as in former years, governed by tho 
General Court, which admitted deputies from tho 
province, and established tribunals for tho adminis¬ 
tration of justice. A sejmratc local government 
was in 1080 created under the direction of the 
older and more important colony. Danforth was 
apiwintcd President of Maine for the first year, and 
in the following year he was continued in this 
post, though several of the people objected to being 
disposed of by Puritan intruders, and petitioned tho 
King to re-establish his rule among them. Othcra, 
however, were well satisfied to live under the con¬ 
trol of Massachusetts, as the chief Lord Proprietary 
of the province, the successor to tho rights of 
Gorges, and the Lieutenant of the King. Thus 
matters remained until the forfeiture of the Massa¬ 
chusetts charter. New Hampshire, after it had 
been legally declared in England that the govern- 
meut of the province belonged to neither of its 
claimants, received a constitution from the King 
in 1679. Many of the features of this constitution 
were liberal, but it depended entirely on tho pleasure 
of the monarch. On tho members of tho Govern¬ 
ment assembling, they sent a letter to tho Governor 
and Council of Massachusetts, confessing tho benefits 
which had been derived from tho rulo of that 
plantation; but whether this expressed tho viows of 
the New Hampshire people generally, or only of a 
dominaut faction, may perhaps bo doubtful. 

Whcu ho left Boston in tho summer of 1680. 
Randolph travelled into New Hampshire, and 
began operations at Portsmouth us Collector of the 
King's Customs, but met with considerable opposi¬ 
tion. He was sued by the master of a vessel ho 
had seized, who obtained a verdict, with damages 
to the extent of X13. His Deputy, Walter Bare- 
foot,, was, after trial, fined for Laving exorcised hm 
office without leave from tho Proa,dent and ( Council. 
About the close of the year Mason .mvc mN 
Hampshire with a manJamut from the Pm y 
Council, constituting him a member of the Govern¬ 
ment He soon got into collis.on with the. colornn 
authorities by attempting to cxcrc.se poucm 

of which they denied. In a little w 
he had publicly summoned the Conned1 to. ansacr 
him before the King withm three months, and^ y 
had issued their wurraht for his ire - 

evading the order departed diffcrc nt 

and induced the Privy 

constitution for the province Thelung 0 r, 

and in 1GS2 sent out Edward CranfieM“f 
with very considerable powem. CmcH 'd 
ho left, made a good money heream w.th Mas 
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who still considered himself the proprietor of the 
territory, although the legal decision of 1677 had 
removed the government from his hands. The 
Governor had not been in New Hampshire long 
boforo ho was at issue with Mason, whom he accused 
of treating him unfairly, and of misrepresenting 
both tho place and the people. He reported heme 
that the settlers were neither so rich nor so mutinous 
as had been described; that Massachusetts had 
exercised no authority until requester! to do so, ami 
that tho province had derived great benefits from 
tho neighbouring colony during the Indian war. 
This testimony would be more valuable if it were 
not on record that shortly afterwards Crnnfield 
received from the Assembly a gratuity of £250. 
Ho was evidently, however, not a man very easy 
to deal with, for in January, 1683, he quarrelled 
with tho Assembly respecting several measures, 
and went tho oxtremo length of dissolving it. This 
was more than the people were disposed to suffer, 
and an insurrection broke out amongst the towns 
of Now Hampshire. The provinco had been almost 
completely ruined during the Indian war; it was 
still very thinly populated ; and tho monoy resources 
of tho people were but small. Yet the colonists 
were not wanting in spirit, and, under tho leader¬ 
ship of Edward Gove, a deputy from Hampton in 
the recent Assembly, and apparently a man of 
distracted intellect, they mado a brief stand for 
their liberties. But in o littlo while Gove and 
eight of his associates were arrested, and arraigned 
for high treason. All were convicted; but the 
eight wore set at liberty, and Govo was despatched 
to England in chains, ns the Governor feared a rescuo 
if ho should koep him any longer. On arriving in 
London, ho was imprisoned in the Tower, and kept 
in irons for nearly a year. In a letter addressed 
" to his honoured friend, Edward Raudolph, Esq.” 
(then in England), he begged for a littlo money 
assistance in his necessity, solicited his interest for 
a pardon, and advanced the odd plea that he would 
not havo risen in rebellion had he known it was 
against the law. His ignorance on this score lie 
attributed to the fact that the like had been .lone 
every year for fourteen years, and no notice nt all 
taken of it. He was ultimately jKmloncd by Kin" 
James, and returned to America in 1686. 

The movement haring l>ocn suppressed. Crnnfield 
succeeded in establishing n pure despotism. He 
again acted in the interests of Mason, and, after 
appointing Barcfootc as his Deputy, went to 
Boston, and employed his time, as an irregular 
ogont of the King, in prying into the affairs of 
Mossachnsc'.la, and re,xn ting on them in no com¬ 
plimentary vein. On a former visit, some months 
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before, he had induced the Massachusetts Magis- 
trates to offer, through thfir agents in London, n 
bribe of £2,000 to Lord Hyde for a pardon. Tho 
money was refused, bat tho fuct of its having l»ceu 
offered shows the low* ebb of public morality at 
that time in Massachusetts. During his second 
visit, Crnnfield wrote toSii Jx-oline Jenkiw, on tho 
10th of June, 1683, and again nt subsequent dates, 
with reference to the College nt Cambridge, near 
Boston, which ho charged with Wing tho fount 
whence so much sedition was drawn. Bnrefooto 
also wrote to the Lord* of the Committee of Tnido 
and Plantations, com binning the ministers and 
church mcmWrs of New Hampshire for inciting 
others to disloyalty. “No Pope," ho said, “ever 
acted with greater arrogancy than those preachers 
who influence the pcoplo to their fantastic humours. 
. . . . intermeddling in all civil affairs, and 
censuring all persons and actious that agree not 
with their principles and peevish humours." There 
was certainly no want of nrrogoncc on the sid» 
which Barcfootc represented. Indeed, the tyran¬ 
nical proceedings of Crnnfield, of Mason (now filling 
the position of Chancellor), and of their colleagues, 
were so extremo that, in the autumn of 1683. 
Nathaniel Weare, of Hampton, left for England 
with a petition to the King from the four towns 
of tho province. Early in 1684, want of money, 
and the disturbed condition of the country, which 
every day threatened the shedding of blood, com¬ 
pelled Crnnfield to convoke the Provisional legis¬ 
lature again. The members proved refractory, and 
the Governor, dissolving tho Assembly, levied taxes 
bv his own will, nnd exacted duties on vessels even 
within the borders of Mnine. Still worse than 
this was his conduct to the ministers of religion, to 
whom he sent n circular, threatening them with 
prosecution under the Act of Uniformity if they 
refused to administer tho Lord’s Supper and the 
rite of baptism according to the forms of the 
C'hureh of England. lie addressed a particular 
command to the Rev. Mr. Moody, requiring him 
to administer the Eucharist, after the fashion pro- 
scri1«*d l.y the English rubric, to himself, to Mr. 
Mason, ami to Mr. 11 inches. a mcntWr of his 
Council. The minister refused, and was straight¬ 
way tried for tho offence, convicted, ami sentence*! 
to six months' imprisonment, while nt the same 
time his “benefice" was declare*! forfeit to the 
Crown. 

In the meanwhile, Weare, in England, made 
some way with his complaints. The Lords of the 
Committee wrote to Crnnfield on April 15th, 1 G 84 , 
calling him to account for allowing the claims 
of Mason to be adjudicated in tho province, 
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instead of referring them to Eugltuul. an \ for pre¬ 
suming to fix the value of current coin. Wcare 
presented a memorial against the Governor to the 
Privy Council in July, an«l. this Wing referml to 
the Lords of the Committee, they sent a copy to 
the accused, requiring his answer. an>l charging 
him to desist from placing obstacles in the way of 
the party which was collecting evidence against 
him. Previous to receiving this order, he had 
written home, asking to be relieved of his post, on 
account of ill-health. The King |ieruiitte.l him to 


appoint a Deputy, and go to Jamaica or Barbados- 
but ere he could depart, the long-suppressed ani¬ 
mosity of tli; people burst out. He was severely 
beatea a*. Hampton in January, 1683, and, getting 
away with the loss of his sword, was escorted to 
Salisbury with a rop» roan I his neck, and liLs legs 
tied under the hors/s belly. The whole colony 
was in a ferment of p?tty insurrection; and Cran- 
fold was glad to take ship privately at Boston for 
the West Indies, leaving the equally unpopular 
Barefoot? in his room. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Accci:i>n of Jam?i II.—Stato of Now EnjUn I i:i lot* -Prj.-Urmtion of the New Monarch at Boston—Determination of Jumet 
O rule krbitmriljr—Crmtioa of a l’rovuional tlovcrnra jnt in New Engluml—JoiepU Dudley mule President—Protest au<I 
Dissolution of the General Court of Muudi«MtU -Previoui Career an 1 Character of Dudley—HU hotter to Incroue 
Matlior—First Act* of the Now Government -Difficulties with regard t> Religion -Quarrels of Randolph and Dudley- 
I’hur.h of England Services derided by ths Mob-Progress of E;.i*c»p»l View.-Renewed Immigration of Disseotm- 
Proc jj.lin:« ajiinst Rlolo Mind and (’MBNtkut— Arrival of Sir Eland Anlros at Boiton ai Governor Goncral of 
New England —Tao Religion DifRmlty a-iia foromoit-Arbitrary Taxation -UssiiUnca of Mnsjachusotts Towns, and 
Severe Punishment of the Offender*. 


Charles II. died on the Oth of February, 1083, 
and, in default of legitimate heirs, the sceptre passed 
into tlio hands of Ills brother, the Duke of \ ork. 
It was well known that this Prince was a Papiat, 
and the utmost alarm as to the future of Protes¬ 
tantism not unnaturally took possession of the 
minds of Englishmen on i»otli sides of the Atlantic. 
This apprehension was in some degree allaye 1 by 
the new King declaring, at the first Council he! 1 
after his accession, that lie was no friend to arbitrary 
power, as many hal asserted, and that lie was 
resolved to maintain the liberties of Englishmen, 
the form of government already existing, and the 
Established Church. As to the New World, James 
had succeeded to a harvest of troubles. The abro¬ 
gation of the charter of Massachusetts had left that 
colony in a state of incipient revolution ; and the 
other settlements were suffering from a general 
condition of uncertainty and disturbance. Ply 
mouth, notwithstanding its loyalty, was dissatlsfi xl 
at never having been successful in obtaining a 
charter. Connecticut and Rhode Island had but 
recently been in a state of surly antagonism with 
regard to vexed questions of l>oundary ; though, as 
the dispute.; had in 1083 been settled by Commis¬ 
sioners in favour of the former colony, the occasion 
of irritability lay chiefly with the latter. Th ' 
united plantations of Providence and Rl.cdc Island 
had lost their two most eminent citizens, the 


founders of those great refuges for tlio perse¬ 
cuted. Coddington had died in 1678, Roger 
Williams in 1C83; and no one of equal eminence 
had yet appeared. As a climax to all, the Con¬ 
federacy of the New England colonies had come to 
an end in 1084, after a final meeting, at which tho 
Commissioners proclaimed n day of fasting and 
humiliation, that the pcoplo might prey for tho 
withdrawal of those divine chastisements under 
which they were still suffering, and might implore 
a lengthening of the life of King Charles, and tlio 
establishing of his crown in righteousness, for tho 
defence of the Protestant religion in nil Ins 


ominions. . , , 

Suck, then, was tko disjointed on. duo.gon.oed 
edition in ..kick James II. fonnd the colonic, of 
lew England on lm accession to the throne. The, 
Lite in 1085 .vos certainly for inferior to that 
rki-k kad existed fiveond-ttvonly year, kefom 
•ken Ckarlcs Tacked London from Breda to 
cxtorc tke ancient monarchy of Ensland Tho 
eatk of that sovereign pnt an end to tke Go.crnor- 
l.ip of Colonel Kirke before .t k .d r. ally com- 
eel; and for some time nothing dcfin.U took 
, place. On tke very day that James succeeded 

, the crown, he issued a proclamat.oa dneetmg 

. paeons in authority in Ins kingdoms an 
util further orders were issued. 1 He 
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was proclaimed in the chief street of Boston during 
(ho month of April, even l>cfore the receipt of any 
official intimation of what had h*]>pcticd. The 
ceremony was performed by the Governor, the 
Deputy-Governor, and the Assistants, on lioraclmck, 
accompanied by a troop of cavalry and eight foot 
companies, with drums beating and trumpets sound¬ 
ing. As the mounted troops were a hundred in 
number, and the infantry a thousand, the military 
display wns sufficiently imposing, ami such os to 
convoy no mean idea of the |>osition ami resources 
of this colonial city, not much more than half a 
century after its foundation in the wilderness. A 
large piece of ordnanco was discharged after the 
volloys of lioreo and foot; the people buret into ns 
loud acclamations ns if they had l»coii Londoners, 
hearing the proclamation read at Temple Bur or 
Charing Cross ; and the soldiers, followed by num¬ 
bers of the principal gentlemen and merchants of 
the place on horseback, finally made a procession 
through the town. So far as ceremony is of any 
value, tho reign of James II. had inndo a good 
beginning at Boston. 

Nevertheless, tho general feeling amongst tho 
colonists was one of gloom and anxiety. Eveiy- 
thing was unsettled, and tho arrival of Colonel 
Kirkc ns Governor was daily expected with n feel¬ 
ing of nervous dread. It was probably known 
in Massachusetts that, when in command of tho 
African garrison of Tangier, that officer had 
behaved with n fantastic cruelty which augured 
ill for those over whom it was oxpccted ho 
would soon be placed. So great was the sentiment 
of despondency, of listless indifference to all ]K>)iticnl 
considerations, that ot tho nnnual elections several 
towns neglected to send Deputies to the General 
Assembly, and were rebuked by the Court for their 
want of spirit. Tho outbreak of the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth’s rebellion, in June, 16S3, gave other and more 
congenial employment to Kirke than that of worry¬ 
ing refractory colonists; and wo hear no more of 
his filling tho post to which the lato King had 
appointed him. When the rebellion was put down, 
and James had time to think about other matters, 
Randolph presented a petition praying for the 
creation of a teni]>ornry government over Massa¬ 
chusetts and its dependencies, and that he might be 
sent over with tho necessary commissions, together 
with wnts of quo xoarranlo against Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, The constitution he suggested 
was not illiberal in its features. The Governor 
was to be assisted by a House of Assembly, in 
wluch Massachusetts should bo represented by 
twenty Deputies, Plymouth and New Hampshire 
by nine each, and Maine by eight But the King 
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refused to allow of any House of Assembly, although 
hi* Attorney-General mid Solicitor-Gcm-iul Imd 
themselves rqiortcd that, notwithstanding the with¬ 
drawal of the charter, the (icople of MussachliHcttM 
had still the right of dcil«r:itiiig on such laws and 
taxes ns should lie made or iui|iOscd on them. 
While James was busy contriving how lie should 
introduce the Church of Rome into England, lii.s 
Privy Council were making arrangements for intro¬ 
ducing the Church of England into the Puritan 
colonies. It wits ordered that several Common 
Prayer Books, together with books of the Canons 
and Homilies of that Cliurrli, copies of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, him! Table’s of Marriage, should Is* 
sent over to New England, to Is* used aceoidiug to 
the directions of the Bishop of Imiidou, in whose 
diocese the colonists were su|.|«.„ d to In*. 

Randolph arrived once limn* in Boston on the 
1 Ith of May, lG*t». He brought with him com¬ 
missions for the fuiietionnries of a Provisional 
Government. A President, Deputy.President, ami 
sixteen Counsellor, wen* to rule i.\.*r Mus .uhusiU.*, 
Now Hampshire, Maine, nml the King’s Province 
or Nurragansett Country, |»*mliug the arrival of a 
Governor- General to la* sent out from England. But 


nicy were noi cnnigoi wun any legislative authority, 
nor could they collect taxes, except such as had 
ulrcudy l*ccn levied by law. They could only carry 
on the ordinary routine of government, and, ns no 
prevision wns made for nn Assembly, their |M>.si(ion 
must be regarded ns nuomnlous, mid not very en- 
viable. The office of President was conferred on 
Dudley; that of Deputy-President on Stoughton: 
both supporters of the prerogative party. Ran- 
dolph and Mason wore member of the Council, and 
Randolph nlso held the appointment of Seeretar*’ 
and Registrar of the four united provinces. He 
had solicited the office as a reward for his exertions 
in causing the “liberties and privileges" of Mnssn. 
chusetts to bo “forfeited to his Majesty.” It 
proved a good source of profit, for lie claimed for 
himself and his Deputy nn exclusive right to 
register wills, deeds, and nil evidences of contracts, 
to issue licences of marriage, nml to certify such 
copies of legal documents ns should be valid 
in law. Three of the Counsellors—Brulstreet, 
his son. and Saltonstnll—refused to nssumo the 
trust; the others, together with tho President and 
Deputy-President, laid their commission before tho 
General Court, declining, however, to recognise 
the members of that Court in an official capacity, 
and simply addressing them as some of the prin¬ 
cipal gentlemen of the towns of Massachusetts 
It .s the uneasy fate of every impartial observer 
of human events to be obliged to shift his sym- 
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pathies from side to side, According ns tho turn of President mul Counsellors, in which they said •— 

fortune ranks men with the |>crsccuted or tho “ We conceive—First, that there is no certain, deter- 

)>ersecutors. When the English Puritans of the minate rule for your administration of justice; and 

reigns of Elizabeth and of the first James and that which is, seems to be too arbitrary. Secondly, 

Charles wore suffering from the oppression of the that the subjects are abridged of their liberty,’ as 

Dishops, the balance of sympathy was naturally Englishmen, both in tho matters of legislation and 

with these humble followers of conscience. When in laying of tuxes; and indeed the whole un- 

thoy themselves, spoiled by the evil influences of questioned privilege of the subject transferred upon 

undivided power, erected a selfish tyranny where yourselves, there not being the least mention of an 

they prated of a free commonwealth, the kindly Assembly in the commission. And therefore we 

regard that had licen theirs passed away to those think it higldy concerns you to consider whether 

whom they had wroxged. They regain it now in such a communion lx* safe for you or us." Thej 



INCREASE MATMEH. 


tho hour of their new trial and oppression. In 
these changes there is no inconsistency : they but 
express fidelity to the highest laws of humanity ami 
morals. Charles II. had combated, not unfairly or 
unreasonably, whatever his ulterior designs, the 
exclusiveness and petty despotism of the chief New 
England colony ; but, on succeeding to his triumph, 
the poor and shallow nature of his brother could not 
refrain from striking at the very heart of all noble 
and manly life in the settlement whose errora had 
brought it low. The General Court of Massi- 
chusetts met this outrage with a dignified protest. 
On the 20th of May, 1686 —the third day after 
the communication of the Royal commission t *c 
Court abdicated the government provisionally, after 
sanctioning, by an unanimous vote, a reply to tho 


h-d that if the persons so commissioned should 
:e upon themselves the government of the colony, 
•v (the members of the General Court then about 
be dissolved) would demean themselves ns true 
1 loyal subjects to the King, and would humbly 
ke their addresses to God, and in due time to 
dr Prince, for relief. This document wm do- 
ibed by the Council as a libellous paper, and they 
mooned Edward Rawson, Secretary of tbe Colony, 
'ore them, for having signed it. In thev -7 
tact of their career, they made rt plain that 
ticism on their acts would be permitted- 
Joseph Dudley, President of the United Cokm.es 
New England, was the son of Thomas Dudley, 
e of the early aetllem in Ma^lmaattt 1^ 
•puty-Govemor several times, and 
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Governor more than once; a man of honest and 
unswerving principles, but harsh, intolerant, and 
disposed to persecute for the sake of religion. His 
son now advanced to the important and influential 
|»ost authorised l»y Janies II., was u person of a 
very different character. The father was seventy 
years of ago when his child was liorn, and lived not 
more than five years later; so that Joseph Dudley 
could have received no direct influence from his 
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Commissioner of the United Colonics, and had Glled 
various tem|>orary posts in connection with tho 
political affnirs of Massachusetts. Able, versatile, 
well-educated, energetic, and ambitious, he was just 
the man to rise to the highest place in a period of 
revolution and disturbance. Randolph, in a letter 
to the Bishop of J^mdou, written in 1G82, said of 
him that he was a great opposer of " the faction ” 
in Massac 1 1 usetts, and, if lie found things resolutely 



sir snarxn axdros. 


progenitor. In Thomas Dudley we see a stei 
inflexible Republican, of the stamp of thoso w 
fought under Cromwell, and forsook him when 
showed a hankering after tho flesh-pots of me 
•ucliy. Joseph Dudley was nioro courtly-mo 
desirous of making a path for himself by submissi, 
to the dominant power in tho old country 1 
was one °f die prerogative party in the disput 
'wth Charles II., ami was soon selected by Ra 
dolph as a useful ally. I a 1682 lie was sent 
England os cogent with John Richanls in , 
presenting the case of Massachusetts before tl 

g ' oo° 1311 1)00,1 3 Dei>Uty ’ Q Ma 8^™te, and 

28 


managed, would cringe and bow to anything ; that 
he had his fortune to make in the world, and that 
if his Majesty, upon alteration of the government, 
would make him captain of the castlo at Boston 
and of the foils in the colony, ho would gain a 
popular man, and oblige the ioyul party. When 
Dudley was omitted from the Magistracy in 1G84, 
Randolph declined liiraself well satisfied, bccauso 
Dudley would then become the fitter man to servo 
the King in sonic Jiositiou of his Majesty's appoint- 
n»g. Events mid his own nature lmd marked 
Imn out for the elevation to which lie had now 
attained. 
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Ilis affection for the place of hb education— 
Harvard College, established at Cambridge, near 
Boston—continued to l*e a strong feeling with 
Joseph Dudley, even at this period of disruption. 
On the morning of tlio day when he and his col¬ 
leagues laid their commissions before the General 
Court, ho wrote a letter to Increase Mather at the 
house of that minister, in which ho said:— 
•* Reverend and dear Sir,—I rose this morning with 
full intention to wait on yon by eight of the clock, 
before 1 had your letter to put me forward, and am 
sorry to liiul you from home. I am very solicitous, 
whatever be the issue of the present hurry, for my 
dear mother at Cambridge, and cannot bo happy if 
it do not flourish. 1 never wauted your favour and 
advice so much as now, and would pmy an oppor¬ 
tunity with you this evening, if possible. Sir, for 
the things of my soul I have these many years hung 
upon your lips, and over shall; and in civil things 
am desirous you may know with all plainness my 
reasons of procedure, and that they may bo satis¬ 
factory to you." This looks like the utterance of 
an honest man; and it is possible that Dudley began 
by desiring the good of his native land, as well as 
the gratiticutioa of his own ambition. Ho may 
in the first iustaucc have been dissatisfied with tho 
unsettled stato into which tho colony had drifted, 
from whatever causes; and may then havo hoped 
that in the complete establishment of the Royal 
power the ultimate prosperity of tho Euglish 
Americans would be best secured. But in acting 
ns the tool of such n monarch ns James II. (if, 
indeed, he had not some hidden design of his own) 
he placed himself in a false position, and must bear 
the judgment of posterity for his mistake. 

The President’s speech, delivered at the first 
meeting of the Council, which took place on tho 
25th of May, was temperately and judiciously con¬ 
ceived. Addressing the assembled functionaries and 
people, Dudley exhorted them to observe a loyal 
and dutiful demeanour towards his Majesty’s 
Government, as the plainest path to their own 
happiness. He said he would keep their welfare 
constantly in view; professed to be a true and 
sincere lover of lib country; and averred that he 
had utterly forgotten the injuries lately offered to 
himself by his fellow-colonists. The Council fol¬ 
lowed up this speech by a report to the Lords of the 
Committee of Trade and Plantations, in which they 
expressed an opinion that it would be “ much for 
his Majesty’s service, and needful for the supjwrt 
of the Government end prosperity of all theso 
plantations, to allow e. well-regulated Assembly to 
represent the people in making needful laws and 
leviesa recommendation which conclusive y 


proves that the new rulers were not well-disposed 
towards tho despotic experiments of James, nor 
unregardful of the interests of coloninl freedom. 
Arrangements wore made for tho administration of 
justice according to the ancient forms; and tho 
change in the constitution of Massachusetts pro¬ 
ceeded so quietly that nothing approaching to a 
public dbturbanco is related. Indeed, it b evident 
that there was a party among tho Bostonians who 
rejoiced over the in coming of the new Govern¬ 
ment; for in the Couucil Records is to be found 
an entry of £21 expended in wine, which was 


drunk in celebration of the change that had just 
l*cen effected. But the religious difficulty mado its 
appearance without delay. Tho Rev. Mr. Ratcliffe, 
a clergyman of tho Church of England, who had 
been sent over by tho Bishop of Loudon to institute 
Episcopal worship in Boston, waited on the 
Council on the 26th of May, when Mason and 
Randolph proposed that he should have one of tho 
three meeting-houses of the city to preach in. This 
was denied, and ho was granted tho cast end of tho 
town-hall (where tho Deputies had been in tho 
habit of meeting) until thoso who desired hb minis¬ 
try should provide a fitter place. Mr. Ratcliffe 
conducted hb services in tho place appointed, and 
somo timo after appliod to tho Council for main¬ 
tenance, according to the letters of tho Lords of tho 
Committee; in response to which it was ordered 
that tho contribution-money collected in tho placo 
where ho performed hb ministrations should bo 
solely applied to him. Tho old jealousy about the 
red cross in the banner reappeared ; and on the 
11th of November Judge Sewall resigned hb com¬ 
mission as captain of the South company of Boston, 
on account of an order to put tho cross into tho 
colours. Marriage by ministers (it had formerly 
been performed by the magistrates) wns n«tl.orn,ed 
by a proclamation of tbo Governor on the 29th of 
May. Prayer began to bo used at funerals, con- 
trary to the strict Puritauical habit; and it was 
feared that the people would bo compelled to go 
tho (to them) idolatrous length of observmg Christ- 

m The ^-operation of President Dudley in those 
reforms was not sufficient to satisfy tho require- 
ments of Randolph. Tho two quarrelled a good 
deal about their respective authonty and on the 
28th of July Randolph wrote to the Urd, ° 
Committee to complain of Dudley and ^ " 
thwarting him in Ids efforts to establish 
of England in the colony. They acted, he *md,m 
the interests of tho Independents <and °P* ^ 
itenanccd Mr. Ratcliffe and all who dared P 


conn 


fess 


then^elves inembers of tho Episcopal Chumh. 
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The immigration of Nonconformist ministers from 
England was encouraged by giving them good 
livings and lucrative salaries; and these men dis¬ 
seminated the most seditious principles. Randolph 
ncconlingly suggested that no minister should I* 
allowed to land without the licence of the Govcmor- 
Genend (when that functionary should arrive), and 
that there should he power to restrain from preach¬ 
ing such as were already there. In a letter to a 
friend in London, Randolph declared that he wmt 
treated by Dudley (whom he designated “ the false 
President”) worse than by bis old enemy, Danfortli, 
though under the preteneo of friendship. The Rev. 
Mr. Ratclidb found he had undertaken a very dilfi- 
cult and thankless task. Ho preached twice every 
Sunday in the town-hall, and on Wednesday and 
Friday mornings administered Imptism ami read 
prayers in the Exchange. That ho found some 
followers is certain ; but the mob were against him. 
They interrupted his ministrations, much ns tho 
turbulent Anabaptists and Quakers had inter¬ 
rupted tho services of Puritun pastors in days gone 
by. They insulted and mocked at him, calling him 
Baal’s priest; and some of the ministers had tho 
bad taste to dcnouuco tho English clergyman from 
their pulpits, and to describe the prayers which he 
offered up ns " leeks, garlick, and trash." The 
matter was made worse by the importunity with 
which Randolph required n maintenance for this 
alien minister; on one occasion even suggesting 
that the threo meeting-houses of Boston should 
each pay twenty shillings every week, out of their 
contributions, towards the support of Mr. Ratcliffc. 
It does not appear that lie gave any reason why 
they should lay this tax upon themselves for the 
maintenance of a minister whom they did not 
desire, and whose doctrine and practices they 
regarded as pernicious. The townspeople very 
fairly replied that those who hired him should 
supply his necessities—an argument which, many 
years before, Roger Williams hod advanced against 
tho dominant Puritans, but without Gliding any 
acceptance for it. 

In the midst of those bickerings, Mr. Ratcliffc 
pursued bis course with much courage and spirit, 
and, if Randolph may be trusted, with no little 
success. The Registrar retried to Archbishop 
Sancroft, on the 27th of October, 1G86, that there 
were at that time four hundred peraons who were 
daily frequenter* of the Church of England services, 
and that as many more would follow their example, 
but that, some being tradesmen and often 
mechanics, they were threatened by the Congrega¬ 
tional men with arrest by their creditor, or with 
tho loss of their work, if they showed any sign of 


going to church. Randolph evidently thought thin, 
nud certainly most rightly thought it, n very im- 
projKrr interference with mental freedom mid |ier- 
soiiul indc|jcndi’iicc; yet, with tho inconsistency of 
most men in those times, lie recommended u similar 
interference on ls-hnlf of his own party. He flutly 
stated to Lord Dauby his belief tlmt lilicrly of 
conscience would continue to olmtruct tho settle¬ 
ment of the place, unless “ duly regulated by the 
authority of a prudent Governor" from England. 
Tin- Nonconformists of the colony were receiving 
reinforcements from tin-Old World. Great numbers 
of persons, holding opinions opposed to the English 
Church, were arriving in Massachusetts from Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and the Protestant parts of Ireland. 
Emigration to New England was being again stimu¬ 
lated by the dread of Popish innovations, and the 
Puritans of the far West foirtid themselves strength¬ 
ened by the fear* inspired by James II. Among 
the jtcrsoiiN who retired to Boston under this 
influence was Captain John Black will, one of Oliver 
Cromwell's oflicers nud Parliament men, u son-in- 
law of General Lambert, and one of the |>crsoiis 
excepted from the general pardon at the Restoration. 
On arriving at Boston, Dudley und his Council 
made Blackwell a Justice of the Pence ; which looks 
ns if tho new rulers of the colony were ns little 
inclined to loyal submission ns their predcccxxora. 
Randolph, indeed, said that Dudley intrigued with 
private cabals, with factious ministers, and with 
others who, in the time of Monmouth's rebellion, 
refused to pray for the King ; and that lie neglected 
to interfere when told that some of the ministers 
had s|token treasonable words in their pulpits. The 
real designs of Dudley at this (teriod it is hard to 
unravel. 

Rhode Island and Connecticut fared no better 
than Massachusetts in the rofnshioningx of the time. 
They had always ls-en loyal to the throne ; but 
Randolph had in lfiHS exhibited Article* of Mis¬ 
demeanour against them to the Ixnds of the Com¬ 
mittee of Trade and Plantations, the general effect 
of which articles was to charge the two colonies 
with passing laws contrary to tlioso of England, 
disregarding their allegiance, and acting as if they 
were entirely independent. The complaint resulted 
in the issue of writs of t/uo warranto against both 
plantations. Rhode Island nt once submitted to 
the Royal pleasure; Connecticut determined to 
make a stand, bring almost compiled to such n 
course by the insolence of Randolph's language. 
The lending men of that colony were told by their 
accuser that, should they dare to defend their case 
at law they would lose all that part of their colony 
lyrng between the river Connecticut and New 
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York, which would in that caso be annexed to 
tho last-named government. “I expect not," he 
wrote to the Governor and Magistrates on tho 27th 
of Mnv, 1686, *" that you trouble me to enter your 
colony ns a herald to denounce war." Nothing 
could excuse such arrogance ; but Randolph had 
a very particular reason for it. lie lmd been so 
long on his voyage from England that the time for 
tho colony to npi>enr by its counsel and contest the 
writ had already expired; and ho probably hoped, 
by pursuing a course of intimidation, to avoid the 
necessity of producing the document. The hope, 
however, was vain. Connecticut was not inclined 
to yield without a struggle, and on the 20th of 
July Randolph was obliged to go to Hartford, and 
servo the writ in person on the Secretary and one 
of tho Magistrates. Dudley tried to persuado tho 
Governor of Connecticut to seek a union with Mas¬ 
sachusetts. But tho General Court of the southern 
colony desired no such union, and empowered an 
agent to go to London, and represent their case 
beforo the King. Nothing residted from this step, 
and Connecticut awaited with much anxiety the 
further development of events, not without some 
leaning towards incorporation with New York, 
rather than with tho province ruled over by 
Dudley. Colonel Dongan, tho then Governor of 
New York, wos very desirous of such on arrange¬ 
ment, and had even made proposals to that effect. 
Tho povorty of tho revenue in his own province 
induced him to tell the Lords of the Committee 
that there was an absolute necessity for the annexa¬ 
tion of Connecticut. At tho somo time, Dudley 
and his Council wero representing in tho same 
quarter that Connecticut and Rhode Island should 
be united with Massachusetts, as Massachusetts de¬ 
pended on them for agricultural supplies, and they 
on Massachusetts for imported commodities. 

These, however, were only the strivings and 
rivalries of a provisional state of things, and that 
state was now on the eve of closing. On the 20th 
of December, 1686, Sir Edmund Andros, the 
former Governor of New York, arrived at Boston 
with a commission for the government of the 
colonics in that part of America. The commission 
bore date June 3rd of that year, and he was oft.- 
daily entitled “Governor in Chief in and over the 
territory and dominion of New England.” Andros 
was to have the assistance of a Council, the first 
members of which were appointed by the King 
The Governor might displace them at pleasure, bu 
the vacancies could be filled only by the monarch. 
The laws, to be made by the Governor and las 
Council, were to conform to those of England, and 
to bo sent to England for tho Royal sanction. Uy 
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virtue of this commission, Andros was empowered, 
to exact tho oath of allegianco, if ho thought fit, of 
any and every person within the jurisdiction; to 
reprieve and pardon; to regulate trade; to consti¬ 
tute courts of justice (tho decisions of which wero 
to be subject to an appeal to the King); and to 
appoint judicial, executive, military, and naval 
officers. He was not permitted to establish a Mint, 
but might by proclamation regulato tho value at 
which Sjtanish dollars and other foreign coins 
should pass in tho New England colonies. He was 
constituted commander of the militia and of the’ 
forts, Vice-Admiral, and Admiralty Judge. He 
might agree with the colonists for tho payment of 
quit-rents. Liberty of conscience was to bo pro¬ 
tected, and tho Church of England to bo coun¬ 
tenanced and encouraged. Taxes might bo imposed 
with tho advico of the Council; but tho old laws 
and customs for raising money were to continuo till 
set asido by further legislation. Andros was granted 
a salary of twelve hunched a year, to bo paid out of 
tho English Treasury until a revenuo should bo 
settled; and this was subsequently increased to 
fourteen hundred. Ho brought with him a flag, 
showing a red cross on a white ground, a crown 
wrought in gold, and the Royal initials “J. R.;" 
also a seal for tho official nets of his Government, 
engraven with his Majesty’s offigies, standing (robed, 
crowned, and sceptred) under a canopy, his right 
hand extended towards an Englishman and an 
Indian, both kneeling, over whose heads appeared 
the inevitable cherub of tho period, with scroll and 
motto complete. The King’s arms, crown, sup¬ 
porters, and other insignia, appeared on tho other 
sido of this seal, which must have seomed to the 
colonists like the outward and risible sign of thoir 
complete subjection to the Court at London. 

Andros also had with him what was more impor- 
Uni than a flag or a seal. Ho was accompanied by 
a guard of about sixty soldiers-a small number, 
it is true, but probably sufficient to overawo any 
mbtanoc that »aa at that moment likely to be 
made. These troops, according to a work m v indu 
cation of New England published at tl.o time, were 
a disorderly, dissipated sot of profane swearer., 

tbe P morals of the Bostonians, and 

provoked continual riots and tumults aniongsta 

Xm,with all the militia, both home and M 
who escorted him to tho town-ha 1, 
mission was read, and tho oaths of* ^ 
administered to eight oouncillom. N 
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were present; and on January 28th, 1687, Dudley 
was appointed censor of the press. He was also made, 
with Stoughton, a Judge of the Superior Court, with 
a salary which, though small, was worth having in 
addition to other sources of emolument. 

Arrangements for the collection of taxes wero 
mndo early in March, and in a little while the 
religious difficulty again arose. On the very day 
of his landing, Andros had sounded the ministers 
about the possibility of contriving so that one 
meeting-house should, at different hours of the day, 
accommodate the Puritan clergy and those of the 
Church of England. The ministers replied next 
day, after having met to consider the subject, that 
they could not consent to their meeting-houses 
being mnde use of for Common Prayer worship. 
Nevertheless, when the Good Friday of 1687 was 
approaching, Andros sent Randolph to demand the 
keys of the Old South Meeting-house, that it might 
be opened for a service of the Episcopal Church on 
the day in question. It was replied by a com¬ 
mittee of the congregation that the land and houso 
wero theirs, and that they could not part with 
them to such a use. Tho sexton, however, was 
frightened into opeuing tho doors and ringing the 
bell; and Andro3 earned his point. Church of 
England services were held there on Sundays, 
alternately with tho meetings of tho body to whom 
the building belonged. Tho regular congregation 
was shocked and scandalised; but tho misfortuno 
was beyond remedy. Another cause of offence was 
found in tho introduction of the custom of kissing 
tho Biblo in taking an oath (which tho Puritans 
regarded as idolatrous), instead of tho established 
fonn of lifting the right hand. Sooner than adopt 
tho method now imposed, many persons declined to 
serve on juries, although tho refusal entailed on 
then) a process for contempt. The folly of irri- 
iuting people on a point so utterly devoid of impor¬ 
tance should have been evident to men of ordinary 
sense; but the desire to tyrannise is always jum¬ 
pered to unnatural growth by the opportunities of 
indulgence. In other resects, also, the conduct of 
tho new rulers was injudicious. They multiplied 
grievances with a fatal facility. Inordinate fees 
were demanded for various processes which had 
before been freo; and a number of insatiable place- 
hunters were fetched from New York, to enrich 
themselves by exactions which had no warrant 
m law, and no justification in necessity. The fees 
were farmed out by the Secretary, Randolph, to a 
merchant named John West, who, having to pay a 
considerable sum for the privilege, was obliged to 
extort as much as he could possibly wring from 
the unhappy people to make a profit out of tho 


transaction. The laws were now not printed as 
they had formerly been, and the colonists were left 
in the dark as to what was legal, and what not. 
Added to these troubles were the arbitrary ini|*OMi- 
tion of taxes, nnd a demand that new patents 
should be taken out for the ownership of hind. 

It had been determined l*y the Council early in 
tho year that there should be a compulsory assess¬ 
ment of tuxes by commissioners chosen by the 
several towns. When this arrangement cume into 
effect, which was in tho month of July, several 
places in Massachusetts, including every borough 
in the couuty of Essex but three, refused to proceed 
to the required election. Ipswich was particularly 
emphatic in resisting the demand. John Wise, 
minister of tho place, met several of the principal 
inhabitants at the house of John Appleton, formerly 
an Assistant in tho General Court, when the result 
of the discussion was a resolution that it wan not 
their duty to assist in raising money without a 
General Assembly. A town-meeting on the follow¬ 
ing day ratified the decision, and the election of 
a commissioner was refused. For this offence, tho 
persons principally concerned were taken to Boston, 
and there kept in gaol 6omc weeks on a clinrgo of 
contempt and high misdemeanour. They were 
denied the privilego of hubcat corput, and were 
ultimately brought to trial before a court constituted 
by special commission, and consisting of Joseph 
Dudley, William Stoughton, John Usher, and Ed¬ 
ward Randolph. In connection with this affair, 
Andros asked whether Joe nnd Tom were to tell 
the King what money lie should have; forgetting 
that, ns Joe nnd Torn are the j>ersons whose 
business it is to pay, it is not unreasonable that 
they should have some share in determining 
tbo amount. Dudley, addressing tho Ipswich 
minister, is reported to have said, •• Mr. Wise, you 
have no more privileges left you than not to bo 
sold for slaves.*' The laws of England, ho told tho 
prisoners, would not follow them to the ends of 
the earth ; and, in summing up, he plainly directed 
the jury to find a verdict of guilty, which they were 
not slow to do. The unfortunate accused wore then 
remanded to prison, and kept there one-und-twcuty 
days before judgment. By the sentence, when 
passed, Wise was suspended from tho ministerial 
function, fined fifty pounds, condemned to pay costs, 
and ordered to enter into a thousand-pound bond 
for his good behaviour during one year. The others 
were fined in various amounts, condemned in costs 
required to enter into bonds, and disqualified for 
beanng office. The six sufferers afterwards calcu¬ 
lated that, with fines, costs, and other charges, they 
were the poorer by more than four hundred pounds. 
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So severe n punishment intimidated the other 
towns. The assessments were made, the money 
flowed into the treasury, and tho Government 
scored one of those triumphs which are more fatal 
than many defeats. At the same time, lands were 
taken away from their proprietors unless when 
sums were paid, in the form of quit-rent, for the 
confirmation of the original title. The theory was 
that the King was sole proprietor and landlord in 
the province ; and on this assumption lands were 
freely disposed of to the supporters of the Govern¬ 
ment, often to the injury of those already in |«osses- 
sion. Portions of the common lands of Lynn, 


Cambridge, and other towns, which had been 
devoted to tho service of tho poor, were enclosed, 
and granted to private individuals: a state of 
feudal lordship was established in the chosen home 
of Puritanism. The fees required for tho granting 
of fresh titles to land were at first not serious in 
amount; but as soon ais the principle land boon 
established, the exactions became more heavy. 
James was as deqiotic in New England ns in 
Old ; and in both countries ho prepared the way, 
with the unerring instincts of tyranny, for Hint 
reaction which must surely come when tho first 
principles of freedom arc defied. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
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terms of his commission included the proviiice 
of Maine, wliich was now hold to comprise 
moro territory than had hitherto been associated 
with the name, being understood as extending to 
that region beyond the Kennclicc, then called 
the county of Cornwall, which had been granted 
by the late to the present King. New Ply 
mouth and New Hampshire were 
placed under the rule of Andros equally 
with Massachusetts ; and when Rhode 
Island, in June, 1G86, sent an address 
to James, praying for a continuance of 
the privileges granted by his brother, 
but ut the same time submitting in 


CONSOLIDATION OF NFAV ENGLAND. 


increased the number of the Governor’ll supporters. 
The Nnmignnsctt country was administered on tho 
assumption that it had lieen ceded tho Crown by 



VALLET or THE COXXECTICLT. 

nil Ihings to his discretion, tho answer took tho form 
of an immediate annexation of tho colony to tho 
government of Andros, who was directed to require 
the surrender of tho charter. Whether tho charter 
was ever really surrendered seems doubtful; but 
tho people of Rhode Island proved very compliant, 
and, sending five members to the General Council, 


the Indians ; and Andros drew 
up ami sent to England a memoir 
of the several conflicting claims to tho 
hind which had from time to time been 
urged, and maintained that tho title 
of the King had never been alienated. 

Having thus established his sway, as tho 
agent of his Royal master, over tho greater 
|*art of New England, including some out¬ 
lying districts as well, Andros turned his 
attention to Connecticut. On tho 22nd of De¬ 
cember, 1G8G, he sent n letter to tho Governor 
of that colony, demanding tho surrender of tho 
charter, and intimating the King’s pleasure that 
the colouists should submit themselves to tho 
Government of New England. Connecticut, how- 
ever, hesitated. In January, 1687, tho Governor 
stuintoned the General Court; tho General Court 
left the matter in the hands of the Governor and 
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Council, yet gave certain instructions for an answer 
to the message of Andros, ami for a letter to 
Lord Sunderland. Secretary of State. In address¬ 
ing Lord Sunderland, the Connecticut authorities 
used language of such plenary loyalty as to amount 
to a complete surrender of their independence. 
They even said that it would be much more pleasing 
to them to be united with the colonies and provinces 
under Andros than to bo joined to any other juris¬ 
diction. Yet wlmt they desired above everything 
was to retain their separate existence; and this 
view they expressed to Andros. Robert Treat, the 
Governor, was all this while conducting a privato 
and peisonal corrcs|>ondencc with his jiowerful 
rival, whom he addressed in a conciliatory and 
almost apologetic style. Treat was disposed to sur¬ 
render, but could not at once see his way, owing to 
ditlicultics raised by the Assembly, the members of 
which were to a great extent influenced by the 
clergy. 

The divided and disorganised state of New Eng¬ 
land is strikingly shown in the proceedings of this 
period. The Confederation had never enjoyed a 
very vigorous life ; it had soon fallen into jealouties 
and angry bickerings; and it was now extinct. To 
the early simplicity of the Puritun emigration had 
succeeded the mixed opinions, tho antagonistic 
interests, the heterogeneous composition, of a more 
advanced form of society. Tho several colonics 
represented different phases of religious thought, 
diflerent sets of political ideas. Even within the 
compass of each plantation, great diversity of 
sentiment had arisen in the coureo of half a 
century. There was a Royalist ns well as a Repub¬ 
lican party. The weak points in the colonial sys¬ 
tems had had tirao to unfold themselves. The 
enthusiasm of the original emigrants had died away : 
a generation of pilgrims had been supplanted by 
a generation of merchants and agriculturists. 
Abuses in the government of some of the colonies 
undoubtedly existed. Massachusetts was too rigid ; 
Rhode Island and Providence suffered from a 
feeble rule, and a freedom that verged on licence. 
The entile want of unity in the colonists—of any 
clear purpose and single aim—led to hesitation and 
weakness in opposing the designs of English 
Royalty. The King, on the other hand, knew 
perfectly well what lie wanted, and how best to 
obtain it. He had at least a show of justice on his 
.side ; in some respects he had actual justice Un¬ 
doubtedly he used his power rigidly when he had 

got it; but he represented the supremacy of He 

English State over its own possessions, and that 
supremacy he was entitled to assert^ The time ha 
come when a combination of the whole of the New 


England colonies under ono Governor appointed by 
the Crown, supposing him to have the check of a 
freely-elected Assembly, was probably the best 
development of jiolitical affaire in that part of 
America. From this, however, it does not follow 
that the acts of tho Governor, when at length 
he appeared, were such as they should have been. 
He was without the culb of a popular legislative 
body; he was there as the representative of a 
dcsjiotic monarch; it is very possible that his own 
personal inclinations were despotic also; and ho 
governed with little regard to the feelings, or even 
the substantial rights, of tho people vs ho passed 
under his rule. 

Few men have had a worse name with modern 
Americans than Sir Edmund Andros. He is held 
by every American schoolboy to have been a villain, 
for whom no terms of reprobation are too strong. 
This view is derived, through many intermediate 
channels, from various contemporary accounts of 
his proceedings published after the cessation of his 
power. By tho writers of those works ho is 
accused of brow beating tho members of his Council 
who tried to shield the pcoplo from oppression; 
of bringing in men who by reason of their poverty 
were likely to act as his tools; of suppressing tho 
freedom of debate; of disregarding tho Council's 
advice whenever it went against his own wishes; 
of evading a fair aud open method of taking tho 
votes, so that the majority might l>o known; and 
of omitting to give due notice of the assembling 
of the Council, so that many wero often absent 
through ignorance, and affairs were in cflcct 
managed by four or fivo persons, who wero of 
course devoted to the Governor. It is probnblo 
that these accounts were exaggerated by partisan 
feeling. Andros was not a dishonourablo man. 
He was a gentleman of high character, whoso 
actions were consistent with an honest sense of wlmt 
he believed to be right. That it was sometimes 
wrong none tho less, is equally true. Many a man 
has thougU it fit, on grounds of loyalty, and • 
out any pe,*on»l self-seeking, to do the b.d<hng 
tyrant) but his individual sineenty does notamm 
ti,c offence against a whole community Besides, 
such men arc always served by contempt,bMgcnts, 
and this was the case with Audios. West, W 
whom Randolph farmed out tho fees winch wen, 
exacted on every conceivable occasion, 
demned by Randolph himself for his scan 
extortions, by which he rendered tho new-g 
ment “grievous;" and West was not the only 
who squeezed the unhappy people, aud made 

lives a burden to them. Andros 

It should be recollected to the credit of Andros, 
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or at least in mitigation of our judgment on 
tho errore of Ins rule, that no pereon was executed 
for ft political offence during the time of his power; 
that no extreme cruelties can be laid to his 
charge; that no ono was fined or imprisoned by 
him for nonconformity with the Church of England; 
that he does not appear to have been in tho slightest 
degree a gainer by tho several fees extorted from 
tho people; that he was not even taxed with 
misappropriation of the public funds; and that ho 
took no pains to revengo himself on his many 
enemies.* He had an ungracious office to fulfil; 
and he was ft gentlomon of the old school, proud 
of his lineage, and possessed of very high ideas 
of the prerogatives of monarchs and their deputies. 
But to rank him with tho worst of tyrants is a 
thoughtless over statement 
Tho negotiations with Connecticut continued 
through tho greater part of 1G87. They were 
managed by a certain Captain Palmer, and by 
a Scotchman named Graham, tho Governor’s 
Attorney-Genorel, and woro rendered all tho 
more difficult by tho fact (probably unknown to 
Andros) that New York was at tho samo time 
making a bid for tho colony ruled by Treat. 
Dongan, the Govomor of tho former Dutch settle¬ 
ment, had a great doairo to augmont his dominions, 
and the Connecticut Assembly was now more 
inclined to absorption in Now York than to 
annexation to New England. Andros at length 
grew tired of waiting, and determined on bringing 
tho matter to a close. Acting with tho advico of his 
Council, and having previously despatched a letter 
announcing his coming, ho approached Hartford 
on tho 31st of October, attended by a company of 
about sixty gentlemen and grenadiers. Crossing tho 
ferry at Wethersfield, he was met by a troop of horse, 
who escorted him into tho chief town, where ho 
found the train-bands waiting to pay him their 
respects. Ho had a discussion with tho Governor 


that evening, and it is probable that all tho detail.* 
wore then settled. Tho confercnco took place in 
presouco of a numerous company, and, according tc 
accepted tradition, tho charter of Connecticut vu 
on that occasion mysteriously conveyed away. It 
had been brought in, and laid on the table, when 
suddenly tho fights wero extinguished, and, on their 
being rekindled, tiro document had vanished. 
Captain Wadsworth, says tho legend, had taken it 
out of the house, and hidden it in the hollow trunk 

?'tr St r din8 * th0 ^gfcbouring grounds of 
Samuel Wyllys, a magistrate. The tree associated 


™Eff iSjttl* is-' bf "■ 


with this romantic story, (possibly true, though it 
is not to bo found in any contemporary record) wo* 
blown down on tho 20th of August, 1856. Whether 
tho cliarter was thus saved or not, tho independent 
cxistcnco of Connecticut came to a closo on tho 
following day (November 1st, 1687). Andros was 
conducted by tho Governor, Deputy-Governor, 
Assistants, and Deputies, to tho Court chamber, 
where, being seated in tho Govomor'a chair, and 
tho room thronged with people, ho declared that his 
Majesty had, according to their desire, givon him 
a commission to assumo tho government of Con¬ 
necticut The commission was then read; Secretary 
Allyn (who, together with tho lato Governor, was 
straightway sworn in as ono of tho Council) deli¬ 
vered up tho common seal, and the old chirter 
government was at an end. A partisan of Andros 
says that no diasenting voice was raised in tho 
wholo largo aasembly ; and at any ruto there ia 
nothing to contradict this. 

Andros proceeded to tho othor principal towns 
of Connecticut, establishing courts of judicature, 
appointing sheriffs in each of tho counties, commis¬ 
sioning justices of tho peace, and instituting military 
and revenue officers. Ho is said by tho samo 
partisan writer (Gorahom Bulkloy, a brother of tho 
Massachusetts messenger to England in 1676) to 
bavo been everywhere cheerfully and gratefully 
received. Shortly after his return to Boston, to¬ 
wards the closo of 1687, ho received tho celebrated 
Declaration of Indulgence, by which King James 
suspended the exaction of all |>cnnlties for religious 
offences, and forbade the imposition of religious 
oaths or tests os qualifications for office. Su|»cr- 
ficially considered, this measure looked extremely 
liberal; but there can bo no doubt that it was 
intended by tbo monarch to promote tho re-establish* 
ment of Romanism as the predominant religion of 
England. At any rate, tho act was glaringly tin- 
constitutional, seeing that, by a Royal edict, sovorol 
laws (which, whether good or bad, hud been duly 
1 Kissed i y Parliament) wore arbitrarily swept away. 
Wlmt a Royal edict could do, a Royal edict could 
also undo; and a precedent of a very dangerous 
nature was thus created. Toleration itself was to 
bo cunningly employed to help forward tho reign 
of the most extreme intolerance. Both in England 
and tho colonics, some DLssentere wero to bo 
found who were deceived by tho King’s apparent 
generosity. Andros ordered a general thanksgiving 
throughout his jurisdiction, and a good many of tho 
Puritans felt truly, and not merely officially, grate¬ 
ful. Iucreaso Mother induced several of tho 
ministers, together with the members of Ins own 
congregation, to join him in an address of thanks- 
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giving to the sovereign. Danfortli, however, wrote 
to Mu&aer that he dreaded tin* consequences of the 
King's act, as the removal of tin* only wall against 
Popery; ami events soon sliowol that he liad 
formed the wiser judgment. The gift, good in 
itself, was discredited by the giver. 

The colonies of New England being now united 
under one rule, Andros Wgan to develop those 
internal reforms which had for their object the 
diminution of jtopular liberties. Town-meetings 
for the choice of officer* were restricted to one a 
year; the previous vote bv ballot was suppressed; 
and the officer* thus np|>oiutcd were in some 
respects placed under the control of the justices of 
the i*ence, who were created by the Governor. 
The military force of the country was brought into 
subordination to Andros. It was officially an* 
nouncod that all local laws had ceased to have any 
force, and that the people of the jurisdiction were 
to be guided by such orders as were made and pub- 
1 is lied by his Excellency and Council, or, in default 
of those, by the laws of England. Education was 
entirely neglected, and left without means. The 
holding of meetings for the redress of grievances 
was forbidden; and a law was jessed that no man 
should be permitted to quit the country without 
the Governor's leave. The )*oplc regarded this as 
intended to prevent the seeking of retires* in 
England; but when we recollect how often, in 
previous years, they had themselves prevented 
others from obtaining relief in a similar way from 
their own tyrannies, it is difficult not to see some¬ 
thing like a judgment in the restriction to which 
they were now subjected. 

Much legislation of a vexatious character sig* 
nnlised the year 1688. The business of travelling 
merchants or peddlers was prohibited, and the 
sales of every dealer were confined to his own 
town. Heavy duties were levied on commerce, 
and the people were subjected to taxes, the 
amount and nature of which were no longer de¬ 
termined by a free representative Assembly. The 
concentration of legal powers at Boston was felt as 
a great hardship by persons in the remoter parts of 
the province, who were now compelled to journey 
many miles to the capital for the transaction of 
affairs which could formerly be settled in their local 
courts. All this while, the master-grievance of the 
whole—the interference of the new Government 
with the ancient titles to land—was going on with 
great vigour. The case of one Lynde is related in 
a writing of the time with much particularity. 
Andros, it is alleged, inquired of Lynde what title 
he had to his lands, and was shown several deeds 
which were pronounced by Sir Edmund to be well 


expressed, and recorded in htrsny with New 
England custom. But the derivation of his right 
did not. give so much satisfaction. Lyndo had 
I tought hLs land of a man who hud it of his father- 
in-law, who received it from the municipality of 
Charlestown. Charlestown had received it from 
the General Court of Massachusetts, and the General 
Court had purchased it of the natives. To Lynde 
tin* chain np|»cared complete; but Andros told him 
that his title was worth nothing if that were all. 
West afterwards said that Lynde must have ns many 
patents as there were counties in which he held 
I>ortions of land. Lynde delayed taking any 
ste|*s, liecnu.tt of the charges to which ho would he 
ox|K»sed ; and he was accordingly served with a 
writ of intrusion. Andros said of an Indian deed 
that it was worth no more than the scratch of n 
bear's paw. The holders of estates were informed 
that they only took |K>sscssion for the King. Tho 
town of Lvnn, having produced its records to show 
that it was legally in |>ossession of certain lands, 
was told that such evidence was not worth a rush. 
In a dispute with reference to Deer Island, in 
Boston harbour, Graham, the Attorney-General, 
even went the length of asserting that there was no 
such thing as a town, in a legal sense, in tho 
whole country. Worried by subtleties of law, tho 
|>cople sometimes fell back on imprudent and un¬ 
wise arguments. John Higginson, minister of 
Salem, appealed from the law of England, of which 
he prolsddy knew little, to the law of God. of 
which, in such matters, he possibly knew less. 
Quoting from the Book of Genesis, ho said that tho 
earth had been given to the sons of Adam to bo 
subdued and replenished, and that therefore tho 
jwoplc of New England held their lands by tho 
grand charter from God. It docs not seem to have 
occurred to this respectable minister that King 
James was as much a son of Adam ns were the j>coj»lo 
of New England, and that the question simply was, 
whether or not he had a claim prior to theirs. 
Andros, not admitting the validity of the argument 
from Genesis, bade Higginson declare himself a 
subject or a rel»cl; and, hard as the case was, there 
was really no other course open. 

It was sought to turn aside tho popular wrath 
from accumulating grievances by the amusement o 
n distant expedition. Starting for the north-ease, 
in April, 1C88, Andros ascended the Kennebec, 
and proceeded to Pemaquid, where a frigate awaUcd 
him. In this he sailed to the Fcnobscot, where i 
designed to hold a conference with a frenchman 
named Gust in e, who, having adopted savage man¬ 
ner*. was living among the Mians, and had 
established a little independent dominion of Jus 
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own, in defiance of the asserted rights of the Eng¬ 
lish monarch. The frigato was anchored before the 
rude hut of Costinc, who, seeing an officer landing 
from the vessel, rushed with his retinue into the 
woods. The Governor and some other gentlemen 
went into tho house, and found a small altar 
in the common room, together with pictures and 
ornaments. They took away all tho arms, powder, 
and shot they could discover, a few iron kettles, and 
Boveral other things, and departed, after leaving 
with somo Indian messengers an intimation that the 
property should he restored as soon as Castine had 
presented himself at Pcinaquid, and confessed his 
allegiance to the King of England. Randolph met 
tho Governor at sea, and returned with him to the 
place indicated, where the Indian chiefs of tho 
neighbourhood were treated with rum, shirts, and 
cloth, and exhorted by the Governor not to fear the 
French, from whom ho would defend them. In 
tho county of Cornwall, Andros found iiiqiortunt 
work awaiting him. Tho rcpicscntativcs of 
Governor Dongan, of New York, who for somo 
time governed that portion of North America, had 
oppressed tho colonists with a rapacity so insatiablo 
that Randolph himself, who was not over-scrupulous 
in such matters, said they were as arbitrary os tho 
Craud Turk. These agents wero at ono time tho 
samo Mr. West and Captain Palmer who after¬ 
wards unpleasantly distinguished themselves by 
arbitrary proceedings in Massachusetts and else¬ 
where. They had terrified tho inhabitants into 
taking new giants for their lands on tho |aymcut 
of exorbitant lease-money ; and the wretched people 
were now told oy Andros that tho patents they had 
thus purchased of West and Palmer wero of no 
validity, tho commission from Dongan being illegal. 
Tho uncertain boundaries of tho several jurisdic¬ 
tion proved a frequent source of misery to the 
settlers. 

On again reaching Boston, Sir Edmund Andres 
found that King James had constituted him 
Governor of all tho English possessions on the main¬ 
land of America, excepting Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia. Ue was thus restored to 
his old dominion of New York, and his sway was 
to extend from tho fortieth degree of latitude to 
the river St. Croix, so as to include a portion of 
that territory which the French had always claimed 
as theirs, though tho Duke of York had been 
equally positive os to its lying within his own juris¬ 
diction. The seat of Government of this immense 
province was still to be at Boston; but a Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor was to reside at New York, and 
toko charge of the settlements in that direction. 
The powers to bo exercised by Andros in his new 
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capacity wero ns despotic as before, and, although 
his Council was to consist nominally of forty-two 
members, five were sufficient to constitute a 
quorum. The laws |Kissed by the Governor and 
Council wero to l*c sent over to England, for 
approval or repeal by the Privy Council. The 
Governor was authorised to «lis|jove of hinds for a 
moderate quit-rent. Lils-rty of conscience was to 
Ikj allowed, according t** the Declaration of Indul¬ 
gence; but freedom of the press was forbidden. 
Nothing was to be printed without theM|w*ciul licence 
of authority. 

As these ovents were progressing in America, 
efforts wero Iteing made in England for a miti¬ 
gation of the state of tyranny cstablishf-d in tho 
colonics. Increase Mather had taken ivfugn in 
the old country, in consequence of some legal pro¬ 
ceedings with Randolph in which lie hud liecorno 
involved, and which were Mill hanging over his 
head. Shortly after arriving at London, Mather 
obtained several audiences of tho King at White¬ 
hall, and was directed to present in writing a 
statement of the grievances alleged against Andros. 
The King received him very graciously; but tho 
upshot of the wlmlc matter was that Mather 
resolved to go no more, ns lie jierceivcd that ho 
was not likely to get anything letter than fair 
words. Ho and bis friends presented a petition to 
tho Lords of tho Comniittco of Privy Council, 
praying for a restoration of tho Lcgislutivo As- 
scinbly; but tho King had no mind to any such 
arrangement. As a last resource, they begged lliut 
tho Council should consist of |ktsoum who wen* 
considerable proprietors of land, so that they might 
be more independent of patronage; that each count v 
might have ono at least of such inhabitants in the 
Council; that no acts should pass for law but such 
os should bo voted by tho manifest consent of a 
majority of the Council; and that all laws, so made, 
should be published for the general instruction of 
tho inhabitants. But they do not appear to havo 
received any satisfaction. 

The aborigines wero now again giving trouble. 
On returning from New York, where ho had paid 
n visit, Andros had an interview, at Albany, 
wi'. i tho Indians of tho Five Nations, who were 
paying too much heed to the solicitations of tbo 
F cnch. France was beginning to erect fortresses 
along tho English frontier and at the heads of 
the great rivers, mid was sending out missionaries 
whoso teachings were probably not altogether con¬ 
fined to religion. In somo directions those foreign 
emigrants encroached on English Inuds. Ono 
motive for the consolidation of all tho New England 
settlements under a single rulo was that a strong 
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and united Power might tlius Ik* civutetl for resisting 
tho advances of the rival nationality ; and the more 
recent annexation of New York anil New Jersey 
to tho jurisdiction of Sir Edmund Andrus was 
partly dictated by tin* same motive. Whether as 
the cflect of their communication with the French, 


Andros had a friendly consultation with several 
of the native chiefs at Hartford, ns well as 
with tho representatives of the Fivo Nations at 
Albany. Ho appears to have thought the Indians 
generally could be conciliated, and he was vexed 
when, on reaching Boston, he found that the Pro- 



or simply in obedience to their own 
savage impulses, the Indiuns had of 
lute been guilty of many excesses. 
At Springfield and Northfiehl, 
situated on the Connecticut River, 
and within the bounds of Massa- 


IS HARTFORD, COKRECTICCT. 


chusetts, several Englishmen had 
been treacherously killed; and at Casco Bay, in 
Maine, the native tribes had conducted themselves 
in a riotous and insolent manner. They alleged, 
in common with the French borderers, various 
breaches of faith and acts of injustice against the 
English ; the English retorted with counter-accu¬ 
sations ; and it was not long l*fore collisions took 
place, in which the Indians succeeded in killing 
some and capturing othcis. 


cal Government had during Im absence sent a 
to Maine to repress the malcontents m that 
ter. He raid it was not a war, but a success*., 
nmlerous acts; and he released some Indians 
prison, suspended the military movement, and 
d a proclamation calling on the savages to se 
berty their English captives, and give up to 
cc every one of their number who had hdkd 
tier. It was not long before And™, d.scovered 
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that liis pacific i»olicy was a mistake. The Indians, 
thinking they ]>crccived signs of weakness in the 
action of the Governor, ami being excited by the 
exhortations of Castine, who couhl not forget his 
recent treatment, became still more turbulent. The 
demands of the proclamation were disregarded, and 
it was evident that the natives contemplated some 
serious movement. .Sir Edmund lost no time in 
taking the necessary measures. At the head of 
nearly a thousand men, including some regular 
infantry from England, ho advanced into the 
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His unpopularity was inerrawd by tin: ill-success 
of bis military exploit, for men will forgive anything 
rather than failure. Since his arrival in New 
England, Audios had never Isen ho liuldly coil- 
demned :is now. When im|*osing arbitrary taxes, 
and requiring landowners U» pay heavy fees for the. 
|>caccablc |iossC9«siou of their estates, lie was at 
leastsuccessful, ami lliejtiiUcreni themselves scarcely 
dared, after the exj»erience of the J|>swicli citizens, U) 
0 |<en their lijw against him. lint now lie had re* 
vealed a weak jioiiit, and the mullled hatred of tlio 
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threatened districts. The month was November, 
and the weather severe. The country through 
which the troops had to march was savage and 
unsettled. The enemy fled into the wood*, and 
evaded the punning force. Shelter was not to be 
obtained in so solitary a desert; hospital stores had 
been insulhcicntly provided, and the soldiers suffered 

r; A " ih - 1 A, " iros coui.i j„ 

«.s to <*tabl„, Cloven forte, „t convenient dUtancce 

<0 ' r 0Vrr<l " e ' n S tl.o snvngcs, „„d 

through the winter with „ ra riy 
“ mcn ' Thvn 1,0 returned to Boston 

wennod, .hsappointod, and little inclined to boor the 

csl,c,li,ion wLkh r->.v 


New Englanders found vent in r.udible munmirs. 
It was said that the Governor bail a treacherous 
design in his cx|icdition ; that he had brought 
about a peace lictmn the Five Nations and the 
French, in order to net with greater vigour against 
the New England colonies; that lie had led Mas¬ 
sachusetts troops into a wilderness in the depth 
of winter on purpose to effect their ruin ; that 
arrangements had been made for the French seizin" 
on Boston in the spring; and that the Mohawks 
had been lured to attack the English.* Roimrts 
got abroad that some French inen-of-wnr were 
hovenng about the coast; and this confirmed tho 


• Fol/icy* Hutory of New VoL UL, chap. 14. 
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l*opular fears that Puritan New England wasabout 
to W handed over to the Papistical subjects of 
I amis XIV. Rut it mail hardly lie said that these 
apprehensions were only the result of au ephlemic 
of distrust ami ilislike ; though it should la* added 
that iIn* iSovemoi* himself gave some colour to tlio 
story about treacherous ilealings with the Indians, 
by treating with great severity some inhabitants of 
Sudbury who carried la-fore him a native who had 
made the accusation. Andros, on his part, fi*aivd 
a descent on the coast by adherents of the Prince 
of Orange, to whom it was by this time known that 
the jH-ople of England were looking, as a protector 
from existing tyrannies. A circular from the 
Government of King James had lieeii received by 
Sir Kdmnnd, informing him that a Dutch invasion 
of England was contemplated. He therefore issued 
a proclamation on the 10th of January, 1G89, com¬ 
manding his Majesty’s subjects in New England 
to be on the alert against the approach of foreign 
fleets, so as to resist any landing that might la; 
attempted. 

The Governor returned to Boston in the month 
of March. On the 4th of April, news first readied 
that town of the landing of William of Orange in 
England on the .*»th of November. 1G88, and of the 
Declaration which lie had issued to the people. 
This startling intelligence was brought by a young 
man named John Winslow, who had just come 
from the island of Nevis, in the West Indies, where 
a ship had arrived from England, conveying copies 
of the Declaration. Young Winslow taught one 
of these for four shillings and sixpence, ami, 
refusing to give it up to the Governor, was 
arrested, and committed to prison on a charge of 
circulating traitorous and treasonable litals. But 
the news had got abroad, was buzzed up and down 
from tongue to tongue, and at onee kindled the 
most intense interest, and the most lively lio|»es for 
the future. People began to think that the old 
charters were about to Ik* restored, and they became 
every .lav less inclined to brook the dictation of 
their rulers. The situation was already sufficiently 
scions to induce Andros to retire within tin* walls 
of a palisado fort of four lotions which, some hum 
previously, lie had erected on Fort Hill. 1 his 
work stood at the south end of Boston, and coin- 
znanded the harbour. Barracks for a garrison had 
also Wen built at the same sj->t; ami the Governor 
had now under his command two companies o 


regular trool*. ..... r 

He needed whatever help lie could obtain, forjt 

revolutionary movement was on the eve of bivak- 
i„g out. The colonists l.oi>ed everything frem th«r 
action of the Prince of Orange, and were resohdl 
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to nutici|mte the result. The insurrection began in 
that undetiiiable way which generally cliamctenses 
|K>pular uprisings. On the moniing of Thursday, 
April 18th, 1G89, a large concourse of men from 
the neighliouring towns had gathered in Boston, to 
hear tin* usual weekly lecture on religious topics. 
Wild rumours of ini|K*nding change floated aboul. 
Something was Wing done, though nohody knew 
when*. At the south end of Boston, the rising was 
Wlieved to W at the north ; at the north end, it 
was said to lx* at the south, Captain George, of 
flu* //one frigate, being found on shore, was seized 
by a | tarty of shi|*-car|K*iiters, ami given over to a 
guard. The |ieoph* demanded colours and drums of 
the military authorities; this was at first refused, 
and the mob uttered threats. At nine o’clock the 
drums Wit through the town; an ensign was ran 
up at the Wacon ; Wys ran to and fro with clubs; 
several coni|>anies formed under their old com¬ 
manders; and Captain Hill marched his men 
through King (now State) Street, escorting Bind* 
street, Danforth, Richard*, Cooke, Addington, mid 
other of the old M agist rates, to tlio Council- 


cluiniWr. By a simultaneous movement, Secretary 
Randolph, Justices Bullivant and Foxcroft, Sheriff 
Sherlock, and many more of the Governor’s party, 
were arrested and thrown info gaol. The delibera¬ 
tions of the Magistrates in the town-hall, at the 
head of King Street, lasted some three hours; mid 
about noon the revolutionary leaden* appeared in 
tin* eastern gallery of the building, and read to the 
assembled jx-ople a imlitical Declaration, setting 
forth the oppressions to which the colony had Imeii 
subjected, and alluding to “the noble undertaking 
of the Prince of Orange N to rescue the three king 
donis from Popery and slavery, and to bring to 
condign punishment those men bv whom 
liWrties had been destroyed. It was carefully 
liointcd out that all of Governor Andros* Council 
were not concern cl in the ill actions of their chief; 
that many were true loven* of tl.e.r country, but 
were seldom admitted to, and less often consulted at, 

ll,e .lrtates. The ..nest of the oviUloe.s, howww, 
tad, in tta view of the Msgislmtes, l«omo th.} 
lK.,1. to God »nd to tl.cir country i «nd they "onU 

1, ilrt.iinr'l until orders hnd ta® “ 

E.. S U».I ss to their ultimate fate. It » 

tint ... of this .locnment "tw CMt« 

M-itWr Whether it was coui|ms<*d on tin. apui o 

..- inttanunn.^wn..™;';; 

time before, is .. point »luel. 
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several months, before any account of the Dutch 
landing at Torbay could possibly have lwcn received 
in America. In that case, the Declaration may 
lmvo been deliberately prepared, to be used when the 
right opi>ortuiiity should occur; and the allusion to 
William of Orange may have been added on tho 
memorable 18th of April. 

Two days before this rising, Andros, having 
reason to fan- that something was contemplated, 
gave orders that the authorities should be vigilant, 
and that extra rations should 1» served out to tho 
troops, who wore to bo kept in readiness. He could 
scarcely, however, have antici]>ated that tho revolu¬ 
tion would Ik; so rapid ami complete. The Magis¬ 
trates at tho towii-lmll felt themselves in a position 
of command, and accordingly sent to Sir Edmund 
Andros a summons to surrender, after refusing an 
invitation from tho Governor to hold n conference 
with him in his stronghold. They professed to 
have been surprised at the people's sudden resort 
to arms, and alleged that they were wholly ignorant 
of any such intention. Similar disclaimers have 
been made by the leaders of other revolutions ; but 
the statement is always doubtful, or is ca|*ihlc 
of explanation only in some Jesuitical sense.* 
Andros and his officers were promised security 
from violence, if they made no opjmsition; other¬ 
wise, the |>cople would probably nttcm|>t the taking 
of the fortification by storm. The Governor not 
unreasonably refused to obey this summons, but 
sent to the AW frigate for firearms, hand-grenades, 
and matches. The boat that was bringing them 
was seized by the jwpular |*rty, and, long before 
tho day was over, tho military strength on the side 
of the revolution was so great that all opjwition 
was rendered vain. The signal at the beacon had 
roused the surrounding country, and citizen soldier* 
camo pouring into Boston. Tliero were twenty 
companies under arms in the town by two o'clock 
in tho afternoon, and many more were seen on the 
Charlestown side of the hay, waiting for an omwr- 
tunity to cross over the forty. Captain Nelson, 
who was in command of the party sent with the 
summons to surrender, resolved to attack the fort 
a-s soon as the Governor's determination to resist 
whs made known. He planted his men on two 
sides of the work, and, seizing some heavy gum, 
brought them to bear against the walls. Finding 
that he could not rely on his soldiers, Andres, after 
pailoying with the new authorities, consented to 
accompany a few of his follow** to the “all 
the p„ nws , 0 f consulting „ith the Magirtn,*, 
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on the new posture of affair*. He wan there Hoized, 
and *cnt under guanl to u private house. Some of 
tho other* were confined in tho common gaol, nnd 
the fort shortly afterward* surrendered. By niglit- 
full, the govcnimoiit of Boston hod changed 
hand*. 

Tlie castle was given up on the following day. 
It ha* been said that Andros was induced to order 
it* surrender by a threat that if ho did not ho would 
be cx[KMcd to the rage of the js-ople ; but a mmu- 
tivo written in bis interest, and presented in tho 
following July to the Lord* of tlio Committee of 
Tnulo and Plantations, give* a very different volition 
of the facta. From tbi* it would up|*ear llmt the 
insurgent* took Randolph down to the castle, Hlid, 

|sitting n pistol to bis breast, forced liiiu to deliver 
a false message from the Governor, ordering tho 
MUTcndcr; that the holdicra, sus|»ecting the message 
to be fraudulent, refused ; that the insurgent* then 
threntened to ox)>oxc Andros to the lirat shot which 
oimo from tho castle, and put all bis adherents 
to the Kword, if bo did not order tho work to ls» 
delivered up; tlmt lie *till refused ; but tliut some 
gentlemen, seeing tho futility of resistance, |hi- 
Miiadcd the commander of the castle to yield, Tim 
same writer (who cull* himself a servant of Sir 
Edmund) relates that iKwsession of tlm fort bad 
been previously obtained by a false older from 
the Governor, delivered by Randolph under terror 
of immediate death.* According to some accounts, 
Captain George, of the frigate AW, consented tlmt 
hi* vessel should Is? dismantled ; but in a communi¬ 
cation to Pepy*. n* Secretary of the Admiralty, that 
officer denies tlmt ho ever authorised any sueli act, 
and says tlmt the first lieutenant, while lie himself 
was n prisoner on shore, was |»ciiiUiuk>d to declare 
for tlie Prince of Orange. 

Tlie revolution was now assuming pro] »ort ion* 
nnd developing tendencies which nlnnued even 
those who were at its head. The country po.de 
who had come aimed into Boston were in so fierce 
a mood of excitement tlmt it was not known where 
the movement would stop. The window* of an 
Episcopalian church Mere broken, nnd tho walls 
defiled with filth ; threats of praoiml violence wore 
uttered, and it was found necessary to gumxl tho 
prisoncre, lest they should be ton, in pieces. 

A mb©* made an attempt to escape from the 
to,t (where ho was now confined) disguised 

In,* JT"' bUt 'T rcco S ,,iswl . «nd taken 
^ to durance. Dudley was captured in tho 

Wgnns.tt c °" nlr > - TI.0 insurrection wo* cod,- 
pletely successful, and the only difficulty was to 

* Narrative in the State Pa,« Office, London. 
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prevent its |>assiiig into immleroits excesses and 
Mind revenge.* 

A Provisional Government for Massachusetts 
was formed on the 20th of April, under the title of 
the Council for the Safety of the People and Con¬ 
servation of the Peace. Rnu 1st root, now eighty- 
seven years of age, one of the original emigrants, 
and a former CJovernor, in favour mther of the 
R«*yul prerogative than of colonial privileges, was 
elected President. The next step was to summon 
a convention, to consist of two delegates from each 
town in the jurisdiction, excepting Boston, which 
was to send four. The lirst sitting of this assembly 
t«»ok place on the 9tli of May, and, after some 
discussion, it was resolved that, of right, the old 
charter was still in force. This, as Neal justly 
observes, was a very questionable conclusion to 
arrive at : for the charter had l*ecn taken from the 
colonists by due course of law (not bv an arbitrary 
act. as in the case of Rhode Island and Connecticut), 
and such a decision could only l»e reversed by the 
English Parliament. The Massachusetts men, 
however, weir in no mood to consider niceties. 
They issued a declaration, the effect of which was 
to restore the old state of things; but the Magis- 
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trates elected shortly before the government of 
Dudley declined to exercise the power entrusted to 
them in combination with the delegates recently 
chosen. The convention was therefore dissolved, 
and another elected, that more precise instructions 
from the jieople might bo received. The result 
was that the resumption of the charter was once 
more affirmed, against the wishes of the governing 
Council. A General Court was formed after the 
old model, and the venerable Br.ulsti-ect was made 
Governor. 

Nothing now seemed wanting to the popular 
satisfaction but favourable news from England; 
and that came in a day or two. On the 20th of 
May, 1G89. a ship arrived from the old country, 
with an order to the Massachusetts authorities to 
proclaim King William and Queen Mary. This was 
done on the 29th ; and grave, Puritanical Boston 
went wild with joy. Tho town was bright and 
loud with military pigeant ; throngs tilled the 
streets ; wine was served out to the humbler folk ; 
the great |«ooplc dined together at the town-hall; 
and all thanked God that a Protestant sovereign 
once more ruled in England, and that the nightmare 
of Pn|»acy had tied. 


CHAPTER XL 


Virginia and Maryland at the Restoration Tcrio.1-AristocraticC h.n»ctrrof the ruin* C1a« .n ^ u^..-r r ovma- .o crnnK . 
Institution.. Manner*, and Social Life-Conflicting Rower, of the Governor «d the 
Sir William Rerkclcy-The Court Intrigue at VUkU-M' and Arhngt,-An In. «n 

Colonial Militia—Nathaniel Racon. the ,«,«br ( on,mandcr-Hu Quarrel with tf Zeo,, 

*«• Government Un|><*pularity of Roman Catholic Ratron.ol ^ W^tmhJr-Ilb 

Agitation in tho ( clony-Charlc. third Lord lUltimoro. r.v,»t« Amcnca-H.. Tit* 

Rule o|*|K>*cd by the Colonial,—The English Revolution of lCSS-The Revolut.on in Ma 0 Und. 


The condition of Virginia and Maryland, the 
tobacco-planters’ colonies on the shores of Chesa¬ 
peake Bay, has been viewed, in Chapters ^ III- 
and IX. of this History, as they existed at the 
]>eriod of the Stuart Restoration in 1GG0. Their 
social progress riming the English Commonwealth 
had been favoured by the enjoyment of pnutiod 
self-government—in Virginia l»y virtue of a demo- 

- Several accounts of this movement, written at the time, arc 
extant. Some arc on the ride of the revolution ; other* on that 
of Andros and Randolph. One >< by Amin* b.inaHf. ,n " ,a *> 
ie.liect> their statements are ►« contradictory that it • 

if not in.,K**sible. to reconcile them. Rut the above description 
is probably faithful to the main course of events. 


cr.itic constitution, and in Maryland by the com- 
iMr.it ivc degree of religious toleration, which the 
pliant policy of the Catholic Lo.xl Baltimore con- 
sciited to allow, while neighbourin'' immunities 
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st ill wanted an equal measure of freedom, i* 
iirohably ftotn the depr-sio,. and at 

that time, of the aristocratic and Higli 
|MVtv in the old country. »'ul from the co.^juen 
intimidation of it* offspring or |K>Ut.cal nl ns 
Amnio, that this easy concession of "liolenomo 
lib. it ics proceeded so long ns tho -"omu-chy 
held in abeyance. Yet tlm character of \ 
society, front its earliest foundntron, was such as 
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contained within its own bosom the most perilous 
elements of discoid, which might remain latent or 
passive when Cromwell ruled England at home, but 
would break out the more furiously at a signal from 
the new Court of Whitehall. 

Most of the noblemen ami gentlemen introduced 
to the colony by grants of land from Charles I., after 
the suppression of the London Company in 1624, 
had brought with them, and transmitted to their 
sons, an exaggerated opinion of their class autho¬ 
rity, and a detestation of jiopular ideas. These 
landowning planters on the bonks of the James 
River and the Potomac exercised a patriarchal 
sway, like that of their ancestors for ages in the 
1 nick ward agricultural shires of Eugland. over a 
fieasnntry whom they kept in de|*ndence. In many 
instances, they had, upon their arrival in the colony, 
im|iortcd a considerable following of Inltourers con¬ 
nected with their |Kitenud estates, or those of their 
respective families, availing themselves of the offered 
giant of fifty acres to the |>atron or employer of 
each immigrant working man. A i»owcrful squire- 
arehy was thus formed in Virginia, and whs con¬ 
tinually increased by the nunilx-nt of defeated and 
disgusted Royalists who left this kingdom after the 
Civil War. The whole tract of country, for example, 
called the Northern Neck, between the Kap|tahan- 
nock and the Potoinuc, was occupied by a coui|>uny 
of those Cavalier partisans who worn fain to yield 
submission, and to sue for leave to emigrate, upon 
the execution of King Charles. 

There was not in this Southern province, ns in 
New England, an active and intelligent middle 
class engaged in trading or seafaring business. 
Commerce was in the hands of some factors resid¬ 
ing there on behalf of merchants in Euro|>c. James 
Town, the seat of government, was a place of 
twenty houses, including the State-house and the 
church ; and throughout nil Virginia, at that time 
not another village or hamlet could Ik* found. Each 
planter in the forest, like the Australian squatter 
of our days, lived f„r apart from othora of his clns*. 
in a big wooilen house rudely built on the Isrnk of 
some river, using his boat, or riding on I.omeback, 
|K*rlinps once n month, to visit his neighbour on the 
adjoining estate. There were neither roads nor 
budges, but mere bridle-,mths and fords, by which 
the colonial gentry travelled to their meeting at the 
county court, n >ong day's joum.y, or more ,™lv 
o Jumps Town. Tl.e trui„ of thoir English houso. 
lml.1 and farm servants consisted of poor men .ml 
women, bound to the muster by strict indentures 
foj a term of years. Some of these were paupers 
who m.! Ml , their personal freedom, to thato^n.! 
to the cost of thou- emigration and a promiso of 


maintenance. .Some were convicts or vagrants, 
tmnsjiorted from England and assigned to private 
wn'icp, as in the ,K*nal settlement* of Australia 
within the memory of the present generation. 
Hence the contempt for manual industry which 
was long entertained, ami w hich was fostered by the 
institution of negro slavery, in the Southern States 
of the American Union. It was expressed, until 
very recently, by the appellation of “ menu whites” 
commonly la-stowed on the labouring class of 
English race, or rather those who should have 
laboured, but who were luzy uml beggarly, while 
the bomlsmeu of African race performed all the 
hard work in those Suites. Negro slavery, indeed, 
was early dovclojied in the plantations of Virginia, 
as it suited the convenience of the ruling class, it 
was guarded by laws of extreme rigour; tin- ennui- 
cijmtiou of slaves was discouraged by a fiscal iui|M>st, 
while the killing of them, by excessive punishment 
or otherwise, was not accounted felony in their 
muster, since no such malice profuse could be 
imputed us would induce him to destroy his own 
projwrty. Virginiu hail no oomiiion schools for its 
jN-ople, no printing-press, mid a very ini|*rfect 
establish me nt for religious worship, so bite as 1071, 
with n |>opiihit ion of 40,000 whites, and probably us 
muuy negroes and Indians. In that year, however, 
the Governor, Sir William Berkeley, thuuked God 
that they hud “ no freo schools nor printing ; and I 
hope," added he, •* we shull not have any, these 
hundred yeara; for learning has brought dixolie- 
dience, uud heresy, and sects into the world, und 
printing has divulged them, with libels nguinst tho 
best government 0oil keep ux from both !" As 
for the church, there w ere barely ministers for a fifth 
of the parishes, and they were difficult of access ; 
yet. after the Restoration, all Nonconformist 
woixhip. teaching, or preaching, was forbidden, uud 
everybody was compiled to pay church-rates. 

Notwithstanding the democratic element which 
had Intely prevailed, some of the institutions of 
Virginia were adverse to the interests of the [K-ople. 
The vestrymen for each |Niriidi, who formi-d u close 
corporation, filling iqi any vacancy by their own 
a|>|*ointiiient, had the administration of local affairs, 
with the justices of the |K-nce, at their county 
sessions, levying and ex|>ending the county rate. 
The same class held all commissions in the militia, 
landowners only, from and after the reactionary 
movement of IGfiO. sat in the Legislative Assembly 
nt James Town, and were nominated to the Pro¬ 
vincial Council of Government, to the exclusion of 
those popular representatives who hail been admitted 
during the Commonwealth. This Assembly was 
summoned, u» the name of the King, by Sir 
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\\ illiain Berkeley, act in" under a Royal Com- 
mission, and no longer with reference to his election 
as Governor by the previous Assembly which had 
jnst Ih*oii dissolved. The claim of Virginia to self- 
government was thereby drop|ird, as it were l»y a 
tacit compact of the pro\ incial aristocracy with the 
agents of the Crown. 


Sir William Berkeley to return home as agent foi 
the colony at the Court of Charles II., for tho 
purj»osc of explaining those grievances, and soli¬ 
citing redress, lie made use of the opportunity as 
we have seen in another Chapter, to request and 
obtain vast Jk>. lions of territory, both to the north 
and to the south, in New Jersey and in Carolina, 



A ROAD Uf JIARTLAKD. 

It seemed, in the first three or four years of the 
mart Restoration, that no great opjKXsition would 
■ made to this retrograde |>olicy. The colonists 
ere more bent on resistance to the Navigation 
ct, and to the i.iqiosition by the home Govem- 
ent of fiscal burthens on their exports and imports 
f merchandise. The Assembly, in its session of 
[arch, 1001 , after de|>osing a magistrate “for 
ictious and sclusuiatical demeanour," appointed 


for himself and partners. The New Jersey grant, 
indeed, came three years later, after the conquest 
of the Dutch provinces by the Duke of York. 
Among his associates in these great land-jobbing 
transactions at Court, so far ns concerned the grant 
of Carolina, were the Chancellor (Lord Clarendon), 
General Monk, now Duke of Albemarle, Si. Ashley 
Coojier, afterwards Loixl Chancellor ami Karl of 
Shaftesbury, Lonl John Berkeley, a brother of Sir 
William, and Sir George Carteret, whose share of 
New Jersey has been mentioned. This wholesale 
exhibition of peisonal covetousness, while tl.o 
Governor neglected or failed to obtain any security 
for the public rights of Virginia, soon turned tho 
feelings of the planters against lnm. ihey con¬ 
trived, indeed, to evade the intolerable 0 |K-rat.on of 
the English Navigation Act, by putting t ,,u 
tobacco on 1kki.i1 vessels which merely touched»t 
New England ports, and then unloaded #t »e 
Amsterdam for the Dutch purohasera Since 
tobacco had l»ccouic, in England as well as ux 
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Holland. almost a nnvv>;irv of lift* to nianv 
consumers, it was pro|>os«*d in tin* colonies to 
punish ami correct the unfair coiniiiotvial | ml icy of 
England by Mopping the culture ot that favmirite 
herl* for a whole year. This menace was never 
carried into eil'ect. ami colonial trading interests 
l*ogan to decline; while the ini|H>rt and export 
duty of live percent, on the value of all merchandise 
passing in or out of the province was a burthen 
severely felt. 

I hit the legislators at James Town, oppressed as 
they were by harsh measures at Westminster, had 
nevertheless not the wisdom to faster a unity of 
social welfare bv dealing justly with every class 
of their own |H-ople. In 1663, after Berkeley’s 
return to the colony, they enacted yet more strin¬ 
gent laws against the Baptists, Quakers, and other 
religious separatists, whom the statutes descriW as 
••tilled with the new-fangled conceits of their own 
heretical inventions." The meetings of these Non¬ 
conformists wore now punished with heavy hues, and 
they were not even allowed to give religious instruc¬ 
tion in private. Absence from the established 
church worship on Sundays, during one month, was 
an offence nominally incurring the penalty of .£20. 
Every shipowner who brought to Virginia any Bap¬ 
tist, Independent, or Quaker passengers was liable 
to a pecuniary mulct, while they were to be de|>orted 
in perpetual banishment. The bond-aervant*. too, 
of English race, toiling side by side with the negro 
slaves, were kept by aristocratic legislation in a 
painfully depressed condition. Some of them, who 
had la-on Roundhead soldiers of Cromwell, exiled 
and doomed to servitude for their political insubor¬ 
dination after the fall of the Commonwealth nde 
in England, could ill brook the galling yoke of their 
new colonial masters. They plotted, and attempted 
in 1603, an insurrection which was easily suppressed, 
lait which gave example to other classes of discon¬ 
tented colonists rising a few years later in opi*sition 
to persistent misrule. 

It is manifest from the above instances, however, 
that the bad government of Virginia at the Re- 
.•duration was due not wholly to the corrupt and 
profligate Court of Whitehall, nor yet wholly to 
the self-seeking conduct of Governor Berkeley, who 
has, indeed, Wn falsely praised by some writers 
because he is not to I* blamed for every wrongful 
•iet He took excellent rare, with the other R“>« 
officers, to provide for his own emolument; and 
the Virginia Legislature in 1662 endowed him with 
a perpetual revenue of .£ 1.000 a year, exceeding the 
whole yearly expenditure of Connecticut Each of 
the Councillors got £350 a year. Both in their 
:.pi.ointment and tenure of office, and in the 
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enjoyment of their salaries, the Governor and 
Council were beyond the control of the representa¬ 
tive Assembly, and independent of popular con- 
tidciice or approval. They exercised, through 
justices and sheriffs of their own choice in each 
county, a predominant authority over the local 
administration. But at the same time, on the part 
of the landowners and planters who formed the 
Assembly, we find an equal dis|K>sition to consult 
their particular class interests,, rather than tho 
public good. They soon rejienlcd the rule of 
biennial election; and, having ex|*elled the very 
few old partisans of the Commonwealth who had 
been re-elected in 1661, this Assembly proci*«*ded to 
sit in permanence, as the Restoration Parliament 
in England was then doing, and continued to do for 
eightecu years. One |>cisoiml motive for this roso- 
lution was probably supplied l.y the extiuvngnntly 
high allowance )mid to memliera of the Assembly, 
its rate la-ing the value of 250 lbs. of tobacco daily, 
which has been reckoned as equivalent to nine 
dollars a day. The elective sutfnige was often 
nullified by the connivance of the sheriffs in falso 
returns of elections. When tiunults and disturbances 
bad been provoked by such irregularities, it was 
declared that the common voter* were unfit to 
losses* the franchise. In 1670, it was conse. 
qiiently enacted that “none but freeholders mid 
hoosekeojiers shall have a voice in the election of 
any burgesses." The reaction now npjienred to Im 
complete. 

A fresh incident, however, which showed again 
to the indignant colonists what use the King and 
his courtiers still incant to make of their country, 
took place in 1673. The district between the 
Rappahannock and the Potomac, oddly xtvh-<l 
the Northern Neck, had Wen sold by its associated 
proprietors, who were loyal gentlemen impoverished 
by the English Civil War. and who lacked capital 
for its profitable cultivation. Its purchaser m 
1669 was Lord Cdepeper, a very grasping and in¬ 
triguing |H , ,'son, who held the office of a bold 
Commissioner for Trade and Plantations at \\ lute- 
hall. This Lord Colepe|*-r, after four year* 
session of his Virginian domain, bethought hnnselt 
of a scheme for converting the entire Crown 
Dominion of tlmt province into a 
pertv, like that of New Jersey or that of Carolina. 
„ the rrofit of himself ami of a l«* 

friend L Court. His friend at Court -* <■ 

Secretary of State, the too famous Henry Ben, . 
Earl of Arlington, the second name in the 
Ministry, the prime favourite and 
Charles, to whose illegitimate son, l.y ^ ' ^ ' 
maine. Lord Arlington had grren h» .laughter .. 
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marriage. Nothing that belonged to his own Crown, 
rotate,'and dignity, or that belonged to the rwlm 
mid nation, would Charles ever deny to hi:; male 
or female parasites, if the giving cost him no 
jjcrsonal trouble. Arlington had only to ask, for 
himself and Colepepcr jointly, a grant of “all the 
dominion of land and water called Virginia," to I*- 
enjoye<l by their lordshijw during a term of thirty- 
one years. This lioon wait granted by the cosy and 
careless monarch without any del i lie rat ion. But it 
astounded the Virginia Provincial Assembly, when 
they heard of the concession mincing their entire 
country to a feudal dcjiendenco on two courtiers 
in Ixmdon. They drew up, in 1074, a proti-st or 
memorial, which they sent to England by three 
envoys, Francis Morison, Thomas Lmlwell, and 
Hubert Smith. In this memorial they said, " We 
aro unwilling, and conceive we ought not, to submit 
to those to whom his Majesty hath, u|n>ii misin¬ 
formation, granted the dominion over iis. We 
humbly request not to In* subjected to our fellow 
subjects, but for the future to lie secuml fnilu the 
fears of being enslaved.” They solicited, to this 
end, tho grant of a charter of incorj(oration, wliieh 
should bestow on the colonial community privileges 
and rights that might la? defended in the English 
Courtx «»f law against further encrocichiueiit. In 
token of deserving this iveugnition, it was statol 
that the |ieople of Virginia, at that time, were ac¬ 
customed •• most contentedly to pay to his Majesty 
IIIUIX* than they had themselves for their labour." 


They wished to Is* yet luoiv advantageous to the 
King and the nation; but it was their birthright 
as Englishmen to lie free, and they dcmumh’.l 
to lie allowed self-government, and to Is- exempt 
from arbitrary taxation. They expressed, however, 
a willingness to puroluwe of Cole|s>|ier and Arling 
ton, if the Crown would licstow a charter of coqw- 
mtc rights on Virginia, the renunciation of thus* 
proprietary claims which his Majesty had lain xu 
ill-advised os to give. It would appear that this 
memorial from the protesting colony was aup|>ortcd 
by communications to the Crown from Sir William 
Berkeley, as the Assembly voted him an incivase 
of salary, and pro,>oscd tlml he should be amiointcd 
Governor during his life. His tenure of cilice, 
nevertheless. remained but for ten yearn. 

The envoys of Virginia were in England, still 
’UMed with their mission, and finding ,«>werful 
Mvivt opposition, as might I* cx|«ceted, to the 
prayer for a coqiomte charter, when new danger 
am causes of excitement suddenly arose. The 
Imlum «rih« i„ Mania,,,! had W„ at w, with 
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the head of the Chcttpcakc down its wi-st.-rn shorn 
to the Potomac, where they pressed on the frontier 
trilsj of the Piscntiiways, ami some wen* killed in 
Virginian territory. It was therefore needful 
to place a Virginian militia force on the banks 
of that frontier river. The commander, it is in¬ 
teresting to note, was all English laud-surveyor or 
fanner, named John Washington, who had emigrated 
to America some years heftue ; lie was the great¬ 
grandfather of (ieorge Wasliiiigtoii, a hundred year* 
later the hero of the American devolution. Hut 
it is with ilie more ivgn-t that one lias to 
CUllfe** ail art of inexcusable cruelly |ieijietrut<’d 
by tbis detarliiufiit of colonial militia, in putting 
to death six Indians who bad crossed the river 
to oiler terms of |miico. The net was said to 
have Iss-ii done in retaliation for the murder bv 
Indians of S4-Ver.il English setth-ia; blit it was 

loudly ilis4ipprov«sl by llovenior Sir William 
Berkeley. On tlii- oilier baud, as t.«» often 
liap|N-us ill tlu-s4- null’ iNilillii'ts Im’Iwii’H tulituisl <• 
aluI natives of a dilh-n-ul ne e, the gem-rill opinion 
of Virginia rather approvi-d of sucli an e.xuinple. 
Sir William Berkeley was accused of undue 
clemency, ami evi’ii of favouring the savages for 
till’ sake of bis UKHio|io|y in tile Is-aver-tniile. 
The militia having been iveallcd, then- was a 
t4’iribh* incursion of exusjieratid Indians along the 
frontier. Many scttlnx' farms ami houses w.-iv 
destroyed, mid fifty or sixty of the English wen- 
slain. Other ludiuii trils-s. bitlieilo subject to 
Virginia, weni soon incited by the SiiMpn-liuimulu 
to join in tie’ attack on the colony. It was ail 
emergency of rad |ieril ami extreme distress which 
in Hi7ti thrust forward a jmpular dictator ami 
champion of tie- Virginian community u|sni this 
critical occasion. 

Nathaniel Bacon, a lawyer ami planter who hud 
coinc out from the ohl country in his youth, till.-.I 
with enthusiasm for the principles of tin* Common¬ 
wealth. hud already gained social ilillllcne/* and 
distinction in the laud of his adoption. He wu* 
prompt in speech and in action, somewhat clmlcric 
and rash in the suddenness of liis puqloses, mid h:ul 
tl»c spirit, if not the skill, of a |H.liticnl and military 
leader. A utcinlier of the governing Council, and 
cunimnmler .if a militia regiment, lie was vet dis- 
tni.stiil for hix democratic inclinations by Sir 
" 'll nun Berkeley. The dislike was mutual, ami 
Bacon spans! not to denounce the Governor's mis¬ 
chievous apathy or ucgligemv when the northern 
districts were ravaged by a liorde of savage j„. 
vadeiK lie vow.nl tlmt, if another English settler 
wen* imirdeivd, lie would suininon tlie forces of 
thu province, by authority of their natural right 
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o! self-defence, to net inde|»en«lontly of the 
(!o\crnor's Royal commission. Soon after this 
declaration lie received news that his own planta¬ 
tion up the James river, not far from the site of 
Richmond, the present capital of the Stat-. had 
l'«en attacked hy the Indians, and some ot his own 
servants killed. Eicon quickly began the task he 
had promised, collecting live or six hundred of the 
backwoodsmen, armed with their firelocks, and 
practised as keen marksmen in their sylvan sjiorts. 
He met the Indians, and defeated them in 
more than one sanguinary skirmish, disregarding 
the Governor's prohibition of these unauthorised 
hostilities. Sir William thcreiq»on proclaim'd 
Eicon and his followers a band of outlawed rebels, 
and presently set forth to pursue them with a 
regular militia have. Hut he was couqielled. by 
an insurrection of the lower counties in Bacon’s 
favour, to return almost immediately to James Town. 
The insurgents clamoured for the dissolution of the 
Provincial Assembly, which had l»een sitting, as 
was remarked, since 1001. continually devising 
more vexatious infringements of |x>pular freedom. 
Berkeley was in no jiosition. just then, to resist this 
constitutional demand, and writs for a new general 
election were presently issued. The lately dis¬ 
franchised freemen now insisted on again exercising 
their former suffrage : Bacon, returning triumphant 
from his campaign against the Indians, was chosen 
for Henrico county, with a majority in the Assembly 
of his political party. 

The ensuing session at James Town, like the first 
of the English Long Parliament, commenced with a 
summons of manifold abuses ami usurjwtions to 
the reckoning so long due and so long de¬ 
ferred. Bacon indeed first made a formal acknow. 
lodgment of his error in taking up arms without 
a regular commission ; he then received theappoint- 
ment of commander-in-chief, and was hailed by the 
acclamations of the jicoplc. The Governor, how¬ 
ever, refused to sign this new commission for Bacon, 
who thereupon withdrew to muster his anned 
volunteers, while his friends in the Assembly pur¬ 
sued their debates and resolutions. They demanded 
of the Governor and Council a strict account of 
the public expenditure; they voted the abolition 
of some oppressive taxes, and of the mono,* ly in 
the Indian tn.de of beaver-skins; they reduced the 
scale of official fees, deprived the councillor* of 
their invidious exemption from burthensome Icmcs. 
deiiosed two magistrates proved guilty of corrupt 
practices, transferred the management of com. > 
rates from the nominee justices to elective boards, 
made the parish vestries likewise elective for a term 
of three years, and lastly forbade the side of wine 
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and spirits at inns or taverns, allowing no stron" 
drink but ale and cider. The franchise was restored 
to every freeman in the country, and the sheriffs 
were made liable to severe penalties for any taui- 
1 wring with fair elections. Such were the acts of 
the Virginia House of Assembly, ratified at James 
Town, by a singular coincidence, on the 4th of July, 
1G7G, exactly one hundred years before the memor¬ 
able Declaration of American Independence at 
Philadelphia, hy the first Congress of the United 
States. 

The Indian war, checked hut for a moment, was 
still raging up the country, and Bacon sought the 
ratification of his military command over the eight 
thousand colonial militia. As this commission 
was yet refused him hy Governor Berkeley, ho 
again 1 resented himself at James Town, with his 
troop of fighting men, insisting, as they said, for 
leave to save their lives from the Indians. Sir 
William, in ptssion of pride or anger, bared his 
own breast to Bacon's musketeers, and hade them 
shoot him if they would ; hut their leader answered 
that they would on no account hurt a hair of the 
old Governor's head, or harm any other Englishman. 
This did not up, icasc the wrath of Berkeley, who 
presently got across the Chesapeake, away from 
James Town, and collected in the district of Acco¬ 
mack a numerous hand of adherents. He seduced 
many bond-servants of planters in Bacon's party to 
quit their master* and rejMiir to the Governor’s 
camp, promising them l>oth emancipation and tho 
chance of plunder. The mcnsui'cs of severity 
which he threatened to enforce ngainst Bacon 
were strongly disapproved hy a popular convention, 
to which the Governor himself had appealed, in 
the loyal county of Gloucester; lmt Berkeley 
did not suffer this to alter his pur, kmc. Mean¬ 
while, as the partisans of the op,swing leader were 
not less active, preparations began for- a civil war. 
At a place then called Middle Plantations, where is 
now the town of Williamsburg, the convention of 
Bacon’s patty held its dcliliumtioii*, in the o|*cn air, 
from noon to midnight of a long summer day. 
With Bacon stood Riclutrd Lawrence, an Oxford 
scholar and thriving colonist of Virginia ; William 
Drummond, the devout Scottish Presbyterian, 
whom Sir William Berkeley had once made his 
deputy in North Carolina; Thomas Hansford, u 
gallant young Cavalier, but ardent for the liberties 
of Virginia, where he was bom ; Thomas W ilford, 
the son of a Royalist Knight who had fallen in 
battle for King Charles; Join. Washington, of 
Westmoreland county, the progenitor of a far 
nobler champion of freedom ; and other men deter¬ 
mined to vindicate the right of self-government for 
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ohl Dominion. They made oath in common to 
protect Bacon from arrest, to join his forces in the 
liulimi Campaign, to prevent ft civil war if they 
could, but in any case to resist Berkeley's arbitrary 
power, even though it were supported by troops and 
ri,i|* from England, till an nppenl apunst his pro¬ 
ceedings should have reached the King. It was 
also reconinicnded by Druimnond that they should 
formally depose Sir William, and nominate Sir 
Henrv Cliiclieley as (loveraor in his stead. The 
term of ten years, during which Sir William’s last 
appointment held good, had in fact nearly ex¬ 
pired. The convention decided, however, to regard 
Berkeley's flight from James Town as a virtual 
abdication of bis rule. Bacon, with four other 
inembem of the Provincial Council, thereupon took 
it u|kiii themselves to issue writs for the election of 
a constituent Assembly, to provide for a new govern¬ 
ment. Some apprehensions were fell of the King 
vet sending from England a fleet and army, either 
to aid Governor Berkeley, or else to put in exeution 
the Colviicper ami Arlington grant, in spite of the 
colonists, whose defeat would then Is* their utter 
null. Their wives, if not the men. were fain to 
keep up their courage with Imuting;* and some 
predicted a speedy relief, hy means of a )«>litical 
revolution, from the Navigation Acts and other 
English laws of unjust cfleet. “ Now we can build 
shi|«s,'’ said they, " and trade, like New England, to 
any part of the world." 

Thu forces meanwhile gathered hy Sir William 
Berkeley, on the op] acute side of the Bay, were 
augmented by those of five English slii|M and ten 
sloops arriving in the harbours there. With his 
mixed army of Royalist partisans. escn]icd bond, 
servants, hireling ndventurcra, sailors, and Indians, 
ho cinliarked and sailed over to James Town. Bacon, 
with tho colonial vnltiitti-ont or militia, had then 
just returned from a victorious c.\|ieditiou against 
their savage enemy. He led his troo|.s. or those 
remaining after a partial disbandment, to Itesicge 
the ex-Governor in the provincial capital. This 
took place in Scptemlwr, 1G7G. Sir William had 
no military talent, and was unable to command 
discipline or obedience in bis motley host. Some 
of them, having failed disgracefully in an attempted 
wily, deserted in search of easy plunder. Only the 
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of Mr*. S«r,l, Drammoad. She liftcl from .he snM.n.l a .n, 

S'o n "x\ ^ , Vl U, . lW °' tt>m I* rin K »« to the turfite f.ctk 
of tho Duke of York nn.l the Duke of Monmouth then « 
to bo near breaking England muST-ViS" 
}tower of EngUml," «i,l thi, woman, "no moic than . hml. 
straw. Tho child unhorn hero »haU have cause to rejoice 
tho good that shall come by the ruing of thi* countr- 
(History of tho United State*, VoL L, chap. 14.) 


seamen sliowed a little valour: the gam-., 
prove*I wltolly inefficient, and Sir W.llmm was 
comjs'lled to take to his xhi|«, leaving James Town 
to the liesiegerx. A stem and hard duty, us lie 
proUddy deemed it. was now laid h|-»i. Bacon, who 
found himself unable to isviipy James Town, but 
wlio was unwilling to hi it remain u shelter 
for his antagonist in the civil war. We have s- eii 

that it was the only town existing al that .. 

in Virginia; and it was nssorialwl with memories 
of the first English settlers, of IJosliold and 
John Smith, as well as of the friendly nali\e>, 
Powhatan ami the fair Pocahontas. Bill Hlitiei- 
lotting a conflict of some length with siieh military 
forces as might Is- given to aid Berkeley, it M-eim-d 
to Iktoai most ex|«slient that this little town, 
ret illy a village or lialiilet, should l«- destroyed. 
Lawrence mid Drummond, ownei* of the two l-->i 
lions*-s, set them on tile by way of example; the 
church ami the Stiitc-hoiise were next coiniliitlcd 
the flames, and soon only some hea| s of mills Were 
left at James Town. Having executed this paiufid 
nud ungrateful tunic. Bacon umivlicd towards the 
Hap|Kilniiui<K'k, to eiicoilliter it renewed ndxiihce of 

Berkeley’s forces, under a leader Ullllied Itivnt. .. 

the head of the Bay. They did mil await hi. 
meeting them, however, with a hostile iiiteul, 
but. deserting Berkeley's cause, joitnsl the eolonial 
revolt, with all the inhabitants of Gloucextci- 
county. The triumph of Bacon now np|icaivd 
to Is- almost certain, when lie was stricken by a 
fever, uscrils-d to tlm damp ground of his autumnal 
encampment, though some rumours were current of 
his Is-iiig I'oisoiHsl. lie di« d at the iH-giiming of 
Octola-r, mid no man arose ispial to tile com¬ 
mand left vacant at this crisis of the perilous 
struggle. The colonial forces, lifter a few days 
of vague ex|s*rtanry. broke into liaise detnelimelits, 
nud were scattered nlsait the country. Meantime, 
those of Sir William Berkeley obtained sundry 
reinforcements, and wen* now plncisl under the 
command of Rola-it Berkeley, a more able and 
energetic leader. With the aid of the naval 
Mpindrou entering York River, Hols-rt Berkeley 
sueceethtl la-fore long in sillaluing the insurrection, 
mid cutting off its divided |«iiics in detail. After 
a conflict of seven umutlis. the final victory remained 
with Sir William Berkeley: the ussertoi-s of 
colonial fivcdoiu were crashed once inure. 

'Hiis result wax followed by some acts of vein 
gc-ancc or excessive chastisement, which disgraced 
the previous reputation of the Governor for mild¬ 
ness. if not for integrity and wisdom. Hansford, 
Wilford, nud Edmund Chceseman, among tho ear¬ 
liest victims, were not only hanged with a short 
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.sinill, lull were* nccdh'ssly insulted at llicir trial, 
which was ivmludiil l»y court-martial. Drum* 
inond, when arrested ami brought into Sir William's 
pre'sciuv, in 1677, was received by liim with more 
<'iii|>hatu' ilrnsion. “Yon art* very welcome," mid 
the (lovernor, lowing to his prisoner; “I am more 
glad to see yon than any man in Virginia; von 
shall l»e hanged in half an hour."* But three hours 
were allowed Itefyre lie died on the gihliet; his wife 
and children, deprived of all their pre>|wrty, were 
reduced to Iwg their bread. Twenty-two of the 
insurgents weiv hanged, while three dutl in prison ; 
live, w hose lives woidd not have l»een spared, escajicd 
by Might. When these severities were known 
in England. it is said they were highly disapproved 
hy King Charles. “That old fool Berkeley," his 
Majesty complained. “ has taken away more lives 
in that naked country than I have done here for 
the murder of my father." The representations of 
Arlington and Uole|K'|K'r, wc may Hiip|tuM>, would 
set the conduct of Berkeley in no favourable light 
l»efore the King. A Royal proclamation wm» there¬ 
fore sent out, by which the colonists were assured 
that diaries did not like them to lie treated with 
so much harshness. Commissioners of inquiry at 
the same time arrived, to learn the causes of their 
discontent ; but with them came some regiments of 
English soldiery, to prevent another ivl»ellion. The 
Assembly of the province, readily adapting its legis¬ 
lation to the changed state of affairs, had soon 
lepealed all the liberal acts it | Kissed in the hour of 
Bacon's ascendency. None of the old grievances 
were* ultimately redressed; but losses and bur¬ 
thens, entailed by the Indian war and the civil com¬ 
motions, weighed ujioii Virginia worse than I adore. 

There was no longer any question of granting a 
charter and constitutional franchises to the unhappy 
province. Sir William Berkeley returned to Eng¬ 
land, and his departure was greeted as a joyful event 
by the firing of guns and kindling of lmnHrw, 
despite the new laws which ordained a fine or a 
whipping for every i**rson who s^ikr ill of the 
Governor or his friends. He was coldly welcomed 
in London ; and when the commissioners of inquiry 
Kent home a reqtort which censured his proceedings, 
he died of shame and vexation, having had no opjtor- 
tunity of defending himself Wore the King. The 
governorship was now bestowed on Lord Colepc|*cr, 
who seems to have been in no hurry to undertake 
its labours. He lingered three yearn at home, while 
.Sir Henry Chicl.eley ruled as his lieutenant in Vir¬ 
ginia; but in 1080 , compiled by an express ordei 
from Ids Majesty, tin* indolent is-er crossed the 

• Bancroft’. History of the Unite! States. Vol I-, 14. 

quoting the local and contemporary wntcr* 
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ocelli to look Upon his American province. He 
remained only during the summer of that year, 
which he employed in various devices for oxtorting 
the largest j*ossihlc revenue, not merely from his 
own purchased estates beyond the Riqqiahnimock, 
and from his share with Arlington of the general 
lordship under the grant of 1G73, but also from 
legislative and administrative acts of government. 
The Assembly was induced, as >v condition of the 
Royal pardon, to settle iqioii the Crown in perjietuity 
an cxjiort duty of two shillings on each hogshead of 
tobacco, and to double the Governor's salary, mising 
it to € 2 , 000 , liesides an allowance for house-rent- 
The prerogative of granting naturalisation or citizen- 
ship to alien settlers in Virginia was secured to the 
Governor, with the receipt of fees in cases of that 
kind. The coinage was also tiini|icrcd with, so as 
to enable him to gain some profit at tho cost of tlio 
soldiers whose wages ho had to piy. Having 
achieved these feats of statesmanship, Lord Cole- 
|h'|kt went home to England in the month of 
August ; but an outbreak of dissatisfaction in the 
colony followed his hasty visitation. Riots took 
place next year in severed districts, and petitions for 
relief ware addressed to the King. Ill 1082, his 
amiointiiK'iit I wing for life, the noble a Inch tee 
Governor was again ordered to lepiir to Virginia, 
where the symptoms of a fresh ivltcllion seemed lo 
lie alarming. He arrived there, and had sufficient 
force to put down all op|Mmition, after which ho 
made a few examples on the gallows, and summoned 
the Assembly to give up the small remnant of poli¬ 
tical rights’ Ap|K*als from tho Governor ami 
Council, in judicial procedure, had lain hitherto 
either to the Assembly of the province, or to tho 
King in London. They were now alailwlivd, so far 
as concerned the Assembly, and were preserved, 
with reganl to the Crown, only for cases involving 
a certain amount of projicrty. It appeal*, however, 
that Lorel Colej»eper, in his greediness for MOiwy 
and power, at length went beyond even tin'tolera¬ 
tion of Charles II. for his courtiei*' public ami 
private vices. Having again returned to England, 
after a visit as brief as the tin* to this lucre- 
five I tost of misrule, he found the King no 
longer inclined to leave Virginia, now almost ruined, 
a mere prey to individual nqmcity and licence. 

,1,„ earnest prayer of the colonists lmt « 

the policy of his Majesty’s advisers ... 1081, tin. 
grant of 1673 to Arlington and Cole|>cpcr *« 
voked. Virginia thus became once more a U 

province; and, what was more, tl.c olfice of Govemo. 

was taken from Colepcper, by whom it had been 
^'^hfapl'iointcJ successor—uawely, IordHoward of 
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Effingham—retained this office .luring the reign of 
Jnines II., unci three or four yearn after tlm 
Revolution of 1088. But the colonists hud still 
to endure n grievous system of oppression ami 
extortion, which would have broken tlm spirit 
of itnv other |s-oplc than Englishmen. It is not 
unlikely that the |H>pular |«rty in Virginia was 
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in the colony km convict slaves. From the time «»f 
their importation, wlmtevcr the ea.iw, an iiiflu.*ii«» 
Hsrimsl to l*e working in the Virginian community 
which tended towards the renewal of that pro 
t<-st against d.s|-»tism |-w>liilie.| in Nathaniel 
Bacon. Tin- pniviia-ial legislature even ventured 
to dispute the King’s )"»wcr to negative a law 



which they had pNJWcd. T/tnl Howard 
of Effingham, intent like the piwding 
Governor ujsai getting money fnnn the 
administration of his office. was not always 
CiijKihh* of silencing malcontent voices— 
though he nllowed no printing-press lit 
James Town, and would sometimes put 
n citizen in gaol for audacious use of the 
tongue. His lordship was summoned to 
England after the Revolution of lfiHK, to 
account for his manner of government. But he 
retained office, nominally at least, until Virginia 
and the other Middle Provinces of North America 
were placed for a time under ono general adminis¬ 
tration. 

It is a relief to turn from this dismnl renew 
of affairs in Virginia during the Restoration 
l>eriod, and contemplate the comparatively tranquil 
progress of Maryland under the management of 


reinforced by Hie transportation thither, unde 
jK-im servitude for a prescribed term, of seven, 
hundred imrtLsuns of Monmouth’s rebellion in 16*9 
when Judge Jeffrey, mud, hi, dreuit c 

cruelty through the West of Eugluud. TW wer 
luostly persons of intelligence, of character, and , 
previous social position, who could scarcely bo treatc 
30 
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r "il Calvert. the second Loiil Baltimore, ami of 
hi.' miii Charles. who took it' charge from Philip 
Calwrt in IGliJ. till tin* d.-atli of his fathrr in 
Tin* toleration. rare in that ago, of different 
forms of religious doctrine ami worship, though not 
nearly so complete as sonu* writers have sup)>oscd, 
was a Uion to many fugitives from ecclesiastical 
]*ei>cculion. It is with regret one has to observe 
that the zealous ami orthodox Protestants of the 
time were most reluctant to admit the concession 
by any Roman Catholic Government of such 
general liberty of conscience. Clergymen of the 
Church of England in the ivign of Charles II. 
denounced Maryland as )>esthouso of iniquity," 
because Papists were not disfranchised, in that 
province, under a territorial lord and Governor of 
their own religions persuasion. The Quakers like¬ 
wise who had, even in Maryland, suffered a season 
of trouble during the austere Puritan rule in the 
mother country, were unmolested at the date of 
George Fox's visit to America. His journal of 
1673 describes their public meetings as held in 
full safety and convenience, attended sometimes 
by members of the governing Council and the 
Assembly, by magistrates, and once by Charles 
Calvert himself. They were, indeed, liable upon 
certain occasions to |K*rsonal loss and hardship, 
owing to scruples which debarred them from taking 
an oath in legal ami civil procedure, and from 
military service. But this condition, though incon¬ 
sistent with perfect freedom, is not exactly that 
of persecution. The principles of the Society of 
Friends have never stood in the wav of their 
obtaining support from any quarter which was 
likely, from whatever cause, to yield them the 
assistance they needed. That stillness of dogma 
which characterised tin* Puritans, and forliade tho 
slightest co-o)»eration with men of antagonistic 
faith, was to the follower* of George Fox at once 
uncharitable and iuqiolitic: and this tendency to an 
accommodating line of conduct bon* its fruit in the 
quiet progress of the svet. The singular alliance 
of interests, so far as concerned liberty of con¬ 
science for the individual, which prevailed in those 
times between Romanists and Quakers in England, 
was exemplified by William Penn s attachment to 
the Duke of York, afterwards King James II. It 
was likewise exhibited in Maryland to a certain 
de"rce. which further scandalised the supporters 
of a Protestant hierarchy. On these grounds, they 
constantly sought, with very questionable justice 
to raise an opposition, by whatever pretext 
could he invented, to the government of l>ord 

Baltimore. . c 

It is true that tho feudal jurisdiction of a 


scignorinl proprietor was not to bo reconciled 
with the growing demand for social freedom and 
equality of civil rights; but the Culvert* had 
prudence enough to make a reasonable use of their 
hereditary l*owcr. While levying tolls iq>on com- 
merco and navigation, coining money at bis 
private muit, and exercising other claims of sovc- 
ixigntv. Lord Baltimore agreed to a definite limi- 
tation of his taxing prerogative. He consented 
also to an arrangement for the easier discharge of 
quit-mits duo from the settlers under his rule. 
These concessions were received with gratitude by 
tho inhabitants of Maryland, and were rewarded, 
if they had not been purchased, by establishing, as 
in Virginia, a customs' duty of two shillings 
the hogshead on cxj*orted tobacco; but with the 
stipulation that half should bo applied to the 
expenses of government. In 1G7G, when Charles 
Calvert, on his becoming tho third Lord Baltimore, 
left tho colony for England, attempts were mado 
to introduce yet larger measures of reform. Tho 
influence of Bacon’s Virginian party, inspired with 
democratic ideas, was already felt in the adjacont 
province. It was now said, in an expression 
cited by Bancroft from a contemporary letter, 
•* The maxims of the old Lord Baltimore will 
not do in the present age." Protestant intolerance 
of the Culverts' faith, and the intrigues of a clerical 
clique in England to procure the establishment of 
their privileged Church beyond the Atlantic, also 
lent aid to provincial disaffection. Thcfuir aspects 
of the Maryland Government and society were 
clouded, like those of Pennsylvania, by grudges and 
dissensions arising from privute interests or from 
class pretensions. Baltimore was from 1G7G an 
absentee proprietor, and one in that |»osition is apt 
to be unfairly judged by the men who dwell upon 
his estates. Wc may also conjecture that here an 
Maryland, as in the case of Berkeley's rule m 
Virginia, difficulties were aggravated by the covert 
practices of some Crown agents or courtiers, 
who designed to subvert the propncU.y, and 
to substitute an official system for thea 
profit. The democratic movement in the colon 
was apparently turned to this account by ** 
sinister statecraft of the Kings n.vis s at 
Whitehall, toward* the end of the Stuart dynasty , 
and'the process was continued after the — 
^ William III. Hence the decline and Ml 
Baltimore’s authority in Maryland. The Pl0 ™^ { 
Assembly, in 167S, enacted 
possess the electoral sutlrage. This o 

bTthe governing proprietor, who thoug t 
much angry correspondence, to re 


by 
ful, after 


colony in 1681, and to reverse 


that legislative act 
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by an arbitrary decree of Ilia own, limiting tho suf¬ 
frage to fifty-acre freeholder, and jiersons having 
£40 a year from other sources of income. The 
malcontents provoked by such an ordinance were 
further atirml up by the reappearance of Kendall, 
the old ogitntor of the Commonwealth jicriod, but 
now a conspirator against Lord Baltimore. Se¬ 
ven) penalties, imprisonment, whipping, mutila¬ 
tion, banishment, and death on the gallows, wero 
threatened in vain by a Government which lacked 
the force to put down insubordinate subjects A 
dispute between the Custom-house authorities of 
Maryland and those 
of Virginia, who 
cluimcd some power 
to control tho ad¬ 
ministration of the 
Ant-named officers, 
had been attended 
with lighting and 
bloodshed. This drew 
upon Maryland and 
her Governor tho 
attention of King 
James's Ministry in 
London; when James, 
having no particular 
goodwill to Lord Bal¬ 
timore, although a 
Romanist liko him¬ 
self, resolved to 
imitate what Charles 
had done with Vir¬ 
ginia, and reduce 
Maryland to a pro¬ 
vince of the Crown. 

For this purpose, in 
1687, a writ of quo 
warranto against 

Lord Baltimore was issued by the Court of 
King’s Bench. His lordship, hastening back to 
England, prepared as best he could to defend 
his privileged territorial supremacy before the 
Westminster legal tribunals. At James Town, 
m the following year, his Deputy President of 
tlio governing Council, William Joseph, con¬ 
vened an extraordinary meeting of the Provincial 
Assembly. The people of Maryland were invited 
to rally as faithful and loyal subjects around their 
loi'd propnetor, as representative of the King and 
of God* 

The language of the Deputy President on this 
subject was sufficiently clear and precise. “ Divino 
Providence," ho remarked, “hath ordered us to 
meet The power by which we are assembled here 


3. r »l 

is undoubtedly derived from God to tho King, 
hihI from the King to liin Excellency the lord 
proprietary, and from Ilia said lordship to iih. Tho 
jiower, therefore, whereof I Hjieak, being, as said, 
firstly in God, and from God,—secondly ill the 
King, and from the King,—thirdly in his lordship, 
—fourthly in us,—the end and duty of, and for 
which this assembly is now called and met, is that 
from these four heads, to wit: from God, the King, 
our lord, and wives."* 

This gentleman seems to have prided himself on 
a severely logical frame of mind ; but however 

cogent an argument 
may Is- to those who 
admit the iind prin¬ 
ciple from which it 
starts, it is a mere 
ro|M! of sand to others 
who deny tin- |k*h- 
tula to. Joseph held 
by the ancient idea 
that jtolitical jiower is 
a soil of sacrament, 
mysteriously derived 
and imjiurtcd. Tho 
jiojailar representa¬ 
tives of Maryland 
adojiU-d the more 
modern view that 
self - government is 
the inherent right of 
all communities, and 
tliut princes are to 
he obeyed only so far 
as their acts are legal, 
aiul of a nature to 
promote the general 
good. They flatly 
refused the oath of 
allegiance which Joseph proffered in the name 
of Lord Baltimore; and when tho news arrived that 
King James luid been dethroned by a national 
rising against Popery and tyranny, with the 
assistance of free Holland, there were no bounds 
to the exultation of the Protestant and jKtjiulur 
iwrty. Rumours having been spread, whether 
ignorantly or artfully, that the Papists wero 
plotting to bring the savage Indians into tho 
colony and terrorise its people, a cull to arms 
was sounded all over Maryland, under tho 
direction of John Coode, who hud been ono 
of Fendall’s nsjociates in the former revolt. The 
friends of Lord Baltimore could offer no effectual 

• Bancrofts Outcry of the United State., V«4 I., ch-p. 14. 
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resistance, ami soon capitulated, with a surrender 
<*f the governing jiowcrs. These were assumed l»y 
u convention of the associated colonists, ami were 


so administered during the next three years, until 
Maryland, as well as Virginia, cairn* umh r a new 
govcinment provided by King William Ill. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Tho Southern Atlantic States Region of North America-Long-delayed Occupation of Carolina-Iaolatcd settlement* from 
Virginia. Massachusetts, an.l llarha.loe*—Grvnt of the whole Territory by Charles II. to Eight Proprietary Lord*—Lord 
Shaftesbury and John Locke concerned in devitiog a Constitution— Its complicated and rigidly oligarchical Design—Actual 
Condition of Carolina at the Time-The Free Settler* of Albemarle Sound-Aversion of Puritans and Quakers to the Parndo 
of Aristocracy—Sympathy with the Democratic Party in Virginia-Resentment of Fiscal Oppression—Resistance to the 
pro)M>scd Constitution—The Governor expelled by his Subjects--Seth Sothcl and bis Peculations—Revolution of 1CS8, and 
Recovery of Provincial Self government—Social ProgTvss of South Carolina—The City of Charlestown—Fatal Vice of tbo 
industrial System there—Quick development of Negro Slavery—Uufitness of the Shaftesbury Model Constitution—It* final 
Repudiation by the Colonist*. 


The lower region situated between the Alleghany 
mountains and the Atlantic scacoast, extending 
over nearly live degrees of latitude south of Chesa¬ 
peake Bay, has its distinctive natural features, 
which have determined its economic and social 
conditions. Its shores, which project into the 
ocean at C'ajHi Fear, Cajx* Lookout, and Caj»e 
Huttems, so far as to turn the northward llow of 
the C.ulf Stream in the direction of Euro|»c, an* 


remarkably furnished with several ranges of small 
Hat island's, divided by narrow lagoons or sounds 
from the adjacent mainland. A belt of low and 
often swampy ground, from sixty to eighty or a 
hundred miles wide, lies inside the chain of these 
•• Sea Islands," as they are called; and is succeeded, 
going inland, by a middle country of pinc-bancns, 
low sand-hills, and upland moors, only here and 
there inviting culture. Within and al»ove this 
zone of less available soil, which may, however, 
be fertilised by skilful treatment of the native 
marl and other ingredients, rises a pleasant and 
salubrious land of hill and dale, watered by abun¬ 
dant streams, at the foot of the Blue Ridge. The 
height of the mountains, in the northern part of 
the°territory here described, reaches from 6 000 feet 
to G.700 feet; their rock-formations are rrch in gold 
and copper, while the carboniferous beds yield iron- 
ore and coal. The pine-forests, with therr Umber, 
pitch, and turpentine, also constitute a natural 
source of wealth. A variety of crops, toUcco in 
the middle districts, maize and sweet l**atoes, the 
best of rice in those moist lowland*. and the trnest 
long-staple cotton in the Sea Islands bes.dos 
ordinary groin and grazing products m «he hi> 
land districts, contribute to the resources of tins 
country. It now forms the wealthy States of 


North and South Carolina and Georgia, in the 
present American Union. 

But in the seventeenth century, till the reign 
of Charles II., it lay an unexplored desert, with 
the exception of a few puny settlements that were 
painfully struggling on the coast between Albemarle 
Sound and Cape Fear. The former name, derived 
from the ducal title of General Monk after the 
Restoration, had not yet been conferred on that 
tine inlet of the sea which enters north of Pamlico 
Sound, receiving the waters of the Roanoke, the 
Chowan, and other considerable river*. Rounoko 
Island, near its mouth, had long been known but 
too well as the scene of those disastrous colonising 
cxjieditious, from 1584 to 1587, commissioned by 
Sir Walter Raleigh and conducted by Sir Richard 
Grenville, Captain Ralph Lane, John White, and 
others, which were related in our third Chapter. 
There was another point, far away to the south 
of these intricate and rather perilous shores, and 
toward* the Spanish dominion of Florida, which 
bad, since the time of Elizabeth aud the Flench 
Huguenot religious strife, been terribly associated 
with tales of murderous warfare and destruction. 
In the harbour of Port Royal, near Savannah, 
as well as farther down, on the banks of the St. 
John’s or River of May (called by Spaniards the San 
Matteo). the French Protestant emigrants sent out 
by Coligny had cruelly perished. But the name of 
Carolina, which they gave to ibo whole of tins vos 
region as a compliment to their King, Charles I A., 
was destined to remain when, a hundred yearn Iatei, 
it formed a province granted to certain courtied 
by the English King, Charles II. - 

Little liad been done, in the meantime, for tno 
actual possession and use of Carolina by men ol a 
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civilised nation. One of the earliest attempts from 
the district of the Nnnsemond in Virginia was 
made in 1622 by Poroy, tho Secretary of that pro¬ 
vince, who travelled overland to the South Chowan, 
and made a favourable report of tho country. In 
1030, n (intent for the proprietary occupation of all 
Carolina, between the 31st and 3Gth parallels of 
latitude, was granted to Sir Robert Hcutli; but it 
is doubtful whether he or Lord Maltrnvera, to 
whom his patent was subsequently assigned, really 
attempted to plant a settlement there. The (latent 
seems to have lapsed, or to have been cancelled. A 
company of adventurers in 1042 obtained from the 
Virginia Legislature, for a term of fourteen years, 
tho privilege of occupying some territory south 
west of tho Appomatox. It was to lie inhabited 
by a hundred pereons from Virginia, “ freemen, 
being single, and disengaged of debt,” with William 
Hawley for their Governor. But it was not till 
1653 that a company from Nnnsemond, led by 
Roger Green, traversed tho lionler forests, which 
single travellers had before explored, to the banks 
of tho Roanoke and the Chowan. They wore re¬ 
warded with a grant of a thousand acres by the 
Virginia Provincial Assembly, nnd ten thousand 


acres w ere offered to those who would commence a 
plantation in that territory. Somo three years 
alter this proposal, which np|*aRt to have scarcely 
taken effect, Thomas Dew, Speaker of that Assem¬ 
bly, formed a plan for exploring the riven farther 
south, between Cape Hutteras nnd Cape Fear. It 
is not unlikely that the few scattered families, out 
of Virginia, who moved southward before tho 
Restoration, considered themselves at firet in a half- 
iudependent position, beyond tho ordinary jurisdic¬ 
tion of that province. They dealt with tho Indian 
chiefs—as George Durant, for example, with tho 
chiefs of the Ycopim tribe—for the lands which they 
desired to occupy. Sonic of the uncompromising 
foes to prelacy and monarchy remaining after the 
fall of the Commonwealth, who dreaded the reaction 
expected in Virginia under the new Stuart reign, 
may have augmented this emigration to Carolina. 
It certainly derived, about the same time, from two 
other and more distant sources, several distinct 
accessions. Ono was that of a party from New 
England, who found them way up the Cape Fear 
River, and established on Oldtown Creek, earlv in 
the reign of Charles II., a settlement which'en- 
dured but six or seven years. It fell into distress, 
wluch had to bo relieved by a friendly subscription 
among tho more prosperous colonists of Massachu¬ 
setts. In tho opposite direction, from the islo of 
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headed by Sir John Yenmsns, who purchased of the 


Indians thirty-two square miles of land on the south 
bank of the river at Cape Fear. Theso were tho 
precursors or founders of tho English colonisation 
which at length, after tlm usual trials, proved suc¬ 
cessful in that great region of the Atlantic cotton, 
growing Suites. 

The political serration of Guroliim from Vir¬ 
ginia, and its constitution ns a new province, may 
have lieen an indirect consequence of Sir William 
Berkeley's election, in 1660, to the Governorship of 
Virginia. Sir William Berkeley, as we have neon, 
together with his brother 1/ml Berkeley, and with 
Sir George Carteret, also his partner in a grant <>t 
New Jersey some time later, procured for them¬ 
selves, nnd for certain peer* or Government ollieials, 
tho grant of all that lay south of Virginia In-longing 
to King Charles II. Theso men of rank ami 
influence in his Majesty's Court mid Council worn 
General Monk, now the Duke of Albemarle; 
Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, afterwords Lord 
Ashley, nnd finally Earl of Shaftesbury; nnd the 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon. They were prohal.lv, 
of all men in England, those three to whom Clmrles 
was most deeply indebted for contriving and effort, 
ing the Restoration ; and tho grant of Carolina was 
part of tho price they naked for open and w-en-t ser¬ 
vices to his crown ami person. With them wen? 
associated Sir John Colleton, another zealous 
Royalist of that date, mid Lord Craven, mi elderlv 
Cavalier returned from military aervico in Germany, 
who had accompanied the Queen of Bohemia. King 
Charles II.s mint. U|toti her coming home at tlm 
Restoration. To the eight lords and gentlemen 
above mentioned, the vast territories of North and 
South Carolina, and what is now called Georgia, 
were given in 1663 by that too liberal or too lavish 
monarch's favour, moved, perhaps, by the derices of 
Sir William Berkeley, then in London as agent for 
the Virginian remonstrance against the Navigation 
Act. 

Sir William Berkcloy, though representing the 
Government of Virginia, did not hesitate, or think 
of consulting the Legislature of that province. 
l*foro he procured the severance of Carolina from 
the territorial jurisdiction often styled ** the Old 
Dominion.’’ Ho had to satisfy, by particular land 
grants, the private claims of such |**rsons us Gcoige 
Cathmaid, who proved in 1GG3 that lie lind settled 
sixty-six persons in the new territory, and demanded 
tho reward promised by the Virginia Government. 
The north or left bank, indeed, of the river Chowan, 
whore tho settlers and tho lands named in this 
request were situated, lay beyond the 36th degree 
of latitude, which was the northern limit originally 
fixed by tho Royal patent for Carolina, and would 
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therefore have still Indonged to Virginia, but for 
the enlargement of that limit, two years later, by a 
second grasping performance of the noble proprietors 
at the King’s Court. All the northern |>ortion of 
Carolina, including Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds, 
was now placed under the administration of 
William Drummond, the Scottish Presbyterian 
of Virginia, as deputy for Sir William Berkeley; 
while the southern |K>rtion, from Cape Fear to the 
former Spanish settlement of the San Matteo, 
iveeived the name of Clarendon, and was put under 
Sir John Yeamans. 
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territories of Florida and of the Mississippi, was no 
longer maintained. Its assertion was waived or 
dropped in the treaty concluded at Madrid in 1667; 
and Florida, with the Bahama Islands, was given 
to William Sayle by King Charles in the same 
year. An immense continental area, but with a 
few points only, at the edge of its Atlantic side, 
inhabited by small communities of planters, now 
lay before the corj>orate lords of Carolina. It was 
a tempting opportunity to indulge the taste for 
doctrinal statesmanship, applied to schemes of con¬ 
stitution-making, which had been fostered by the 
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But no sooner had the new proprietary province, 
enormous as it was in extent. I*". I*”'" 1 " 1 “ 

governing staff, titan its greedy ownere proceede .1 
Vo solicit, and easily obtained, a fresh Carter of 
larger concessions. The lindanes o tbrs po-- 
posterous gift of territory, bestowed m IMS, "ere. 
!o the southward, the 29th deg.ee of laUtude, 
includin'* the Spanish town and harbour of St. 
Augustine, the ildest European £tlemento. he 
North American mainland; “‘henorth^rthth. 

parallel of 3G deg. 30 min taking in the R»~ 
„„d Chowan districts of Virginia; the Atla.Ue 
Ocean to the rest, and the Pac.be tc.the wes 
comprising nearly all the 
i.resent Union, with a great part ol ^ 

The title of Spain, indeed, recognised 
century and a ipmrter of piev.ous h.stoiy, to the 


endless |«.litical and ecclesiastical debates of that 

n| The most famous of the eight pioprie.ois wasthe 
well-known Lord Shaftesbury, the Lonl Chancellor 
of a later date, whom Dryden has reviled and pnused 
t *' same breath, with admirable forec am 
of language, but with little regard to truth of j 0 
ment, in the famous character of A^hitophel* 
biography, recently pnblislied ^ ^ 

r» Pbristic. is a convincing uc lenc^ 

liis public conduct. He ^ of ,„u«l, 

m ,„ of restless and 

craving ever-fresh occasions *<r**J£ rf 
display of be. great »bditi . tbo s l,»vp 

dinate self-esteem, and of a 1“*'°“ 
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joy* ol' controversial strife, \riih its intellectual and 
mom I exaltation. Dm ho was not tlio fool of mere 
vanity, or of vulgar worldly ambition. It wns 
because he was quite rnpnhle of renouncing the 
esteem and defying the hatred or contempt of Ids 
neighbours, more than compensated l»v the delight 
».f self-applause, that Shaftesbury incurred so much 
|K‘isonal ill-will. Coin|Kired with other men of his 
time and rank, he was free from tho baser \iccs 
of mercenary corruption and servility, as well as 
from those of darker hue, malignity and thirst for 
revenge. If he was addicted to deceitful and 
underhand practices in the choice of means, he was 
nevertheless tolerably consistent in the pursuit of 
those ends which he lmlieved to be for the common 
good, and which were in no instance post|ioncd by 
him to any private interests. 

The maintenance of civil ami religious liberty, 
broadly viewed from a stand-point like that of 
the modern Whig party, was to bo secured, in his 
opinion, by connecting its principles with the 
ascendency of tho aristocratic class in England, to 
restrain the excesses both of Royal prerogative and 
of democratic violence. Shaftesbury was an ardent 
champion of individual and social freedom, and a 
guardian of the national welfare, as far as they were 
compatible with tho rule of an oligarchy enjoying 
a monopoly of power in tho State. In our own 
days wo Imvc seen more than one similar example 
of n profound aversion to tho popular element in 
lnditics, combined with an enlightened and earnest 
appreciation of other Liberal maxims, especially 
with respect to free thought and the rights of con¬ 
science. Such ft disposition is apt to result from 
over-refinement and subtlety of mind, and to be 
accompanied with a fatal predilection for the crafty 
arts of intrigue and finesse, which arc cherished the 
more fondly because they are reserved from the 
vulgar understanding. Shaftesbury was a man of 
this stamp, a statesman of right purposes and 
wrong procedure, now and then false to his in- 
cidcntal engagement*, but faithful to h- 
notions of patriotic duty. He undertook, m 16G8, 
the task of preparing a COMt.tut.on lor the ne» 
American province, trhich he ^ partnera hcM 
in territorial lordship, and of "Inch he had gamed 
n minuter knowledge by his officel labour* 

Board of Trade and Plantat.ons. 

With this Clever and public-spirited, no-deman 
was associated in domestic and stud.om, intercourse 
one of the most eminent menta ^ 

original investigations have aided the correctpnd 
ance of modem thought. John Locke, » P . ^ 
and University scholar of letndJ>ab.U whose 
mind and character attract our regard by the mend 
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graces of purity, equity, and temperance, uot less 
than by his intellectual powers, was called to 
help his patron. Lord Shaftesbury, in tho amhi- 
tious work now pro|KM*ed. Their joint production, 
which was presented to the world in 1G70, is a 
striking instance of the very unpractical determina¬ 
tions at which men of clear and strong intelligence 
will arrive, when dealing with tlie affairs and 
pasrions of actual human lifo by formal precepts, 
rules, and doctrines, instead of by a tentative, 
sympathetic process. It was, in every respect, a 
signal failure in constructive and constituent legis¬ 
lation, though greeted by tho friends of its authors 
in England, hut not in Carolina, with cxtmvagnut 
commendation. 

The corporate firm of chartered proprietors were 
legally empowered to devise laws and government 
for that vast and almost empty land, subject to tho 
consent of its freemen. Their own prerogatives of 
delegated sovereignty were ample, including tlioso 
of levying troops, electing fortresses, imposing 
martial law, and carrying on war by sea or land; 
those of creating new orders of nobility, constituting 
shires and cities, manors and baronies; and tho 
more substantial power of fixing customs duties on 
tho colonial imports and exports. Tho actual 
government, then administered by Steven*, who 
succeeded Drummond as Berkeley's deputy in 
North Carolina, was of n simple and convenient 
form, with a council of twelve persons, six chosen 
by the Assembly (which consisted of twclvo elected 
freeholder delegates), the other six by tho Governor 
for the superior lords. The land tenures of the 
colonists, their freedom of religion, and exemption 
from other tax os than such as their own representa¬ 
tives might approve, were expressly guaranteed. 
There was really no need at all for such a complox 
political machine ns the constitution invented by 
Locke and Shaftesbury. As an object of hxstoncol 
and literary curiosity, we may briefly notice tho 
lending provisions of this abortive design. 

The projected constitution would have vested 
the joint viceregal sovereignty of Carolina, to 
perpituitT, in the heirs of those eight original pro- 
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reduced, and the entire territory wax divided into 
*h many counties, with a proprietor to 1* the ruler 
of each county, and to preside in its local court. 
Two orders of nobility wore created ; namely, 
those of landgraves or carls, one for each county ; 
and caciques or barons, for each county a pnir: 
these were hereditary titles. Below them were 
the lords of manors, not limited to a rule of 
hereditary succession, and not, like the superior 
aristocracy, fixed ut a certain invariable number. 
All the lands in tho province were to he divided 
into five equal parts. The tirat i«rt was to be the 
inalienable property of the eight sovereign lords; 
the second part was to belong for ever, in strict 
entail, to the landgraves and caciques, otherwise 
styled the earls and barons; the remaining three- 
fifths would go among tho lords of manors and the 
ordinary freeholders, these last two classes being 
tho third and fourth ostatos, res|>cclively, of the 
enfranchised commonwealth. Freeholder* of five 
hundred neves were eligible, and those of fifty acres 
wore electors, for sending representatives to the Par¬ 
liament, or grand Assembly, where the deputies of 
tho people were to meet the deputies of the prole¬ 
tary, the landgraves and the caciques, all sitting 
together in one chamber. A grand council of fifty, 
formed of the sovereign lords and aristocratic damn, 
with fourteen nominees for life of the lower order. 
Iiad the sole privilege of devising new laws, or pro¬ 
posing subjects for the Parliament to consider. The 
reigning proprietors, of course, reserved to themselves 
a veto on all legislative nets; but either of the four 
estates could forbid any change in the constitution. 
The judicial tribunals, above those of mere manorial 
jurisdiction, wore the county courts, each consisting 
of six councillors, four of whom wore nominees of 
the lords and nobles, with a ruling proprietor to head 
the table; and there were courts for the regula. 
lion of different matters, from trade and navigation 
down even to pedigrees, ceremonies, fashions of 
dress, sports and entertainments. Trials by jury 
were to be decided by the verdict of a majority, 
and no hired advocates were allowed, beenuso tho 
philosophic authors of this constitution deemed it 
“a base and vile thing to plead for money or 
reward." Tho Protestant Church of Englaud wax 
to be established, with grants from the public 
rovouuc, but there was complete toleration of all 
other creeds and forms of worship. The condition 
of the lower industrial classes was to be no better 
than in the least free countries of Europe. Leet- 
men or serfs attached to the manors, with an 
allotment of ten acres belonging to each |*asant 
lubourcr. wore hound to perpetual service, and 
so wore their children after them, to all generations. 
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Negro slavery, a still doeper stale of social oppression, 
was also pwided for in the law* of Carolina. 
Such wax the model of wise and beneficent govern¬ 
ment devised two hundred yearn ago by the most 
famous jioliticnl thinkers of that age. on*- of whom, 
as a great philosopher, divides with the great port. 
Milton, his contcni|iorary, the reverence of his 
countrymen. 

Meantime, on the qiii*-t shores of AllM-mnih- 
Sound, where Stevens acted us Deputy-0' ovenior, the 
colonists, reinforced by u compuny of sliip-buihh-rs 
from Bermuda, were taking care of thciuHclvi-s. 
With a foe of thirty |K»uii«I* of tobacr*. for the con¬ 
duct of legal and administrative proceedings, the 
Governor and Council supported their simple Male. 
Their laws seem to have been judicious a ml con¬ 
venient: new settlers were exempt for one year 
from taxation, but could not obtain u final grant or 
purchase of land till after the second year; yet they 
were protected from suits for debts incurred out of 
the colony. The trade with the Indians was pro¬ 
hibited to stranger*. These provisions wen* calm- 
la ted to invite an enterprising though needy rhivs 
of immigrant*, but t«* restrain them from pmetiecs 
of a fraudulent, reckless, or iui*chie\oux «-liaracier. 
Religion was left entirely five, mid inarriages could 
be |»-rfoniM-d U-fore the civil magistrate. 

It wax in a community ulieudy exercising, in this 
manner, its natural j>owera of self-government. that 
the cumbrous structure of Locke's and Shaftesbury 
constitution was to be erected, with its rigid jM.liti- 
cil hierarchy and done mono|*uly of every public 
right. The Duke of Albemarle, ox Prince Pulutine. 
was to be the nomiiuil head of the Carolina Govern¬ 
ment. The community consisted of a few villages of 
Quaker or Presbyterian fanner*, wood-cuttcra, ami 
sen-furing men. on the muritime fringe of a vast 
continental region, then all but unexplored. The 
total population may have numbered four thousand, 
in the northern part of Carolina. It was just ul 
this ]>criod. in the same year (1670) when the Con¬ 
stitution was published for the entire province, that 
the first emigrant* to South Carolina, led by Joseph 
West aud William Sayle, entered the Ashley river, 
so named, as well as its contluent stream the 
Cooper, from tint notable |arson. I»rd Shafted mry, 
<*f whom we have *)K>ken. They had first entered 
Port Royal, and surveyed the old deserted site of 
Beaufort, where tho French Protestants of l“»t»*J 
had attempted to form a settlement. 

Leaving this party in the act of making for them¬ 
selves an abode on the bank* of the Ashley and 
Cooper, where now stauds the city of Charlestown, 
we turn once more to the infant commonwealth of 
Albemarle Sound. It wax here that the arbitrary 
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inqmsition of such n government ns their lordships 
in England had deemed it pro|>er to decree was felt 
to W an intolerable wrong. By a peremptory 
decree in 1 <*70, the existing local institutions were 
su|H*rseded. in spite of a pledge given to the 
colonists, mid without consulting their will. Their 
indis|»osition to welcome this aristocratic pomp of 
new-fangled loitls (Nilatine, landgraves anti earls, 
caciques, ha i ons, and manorial lords, was per¬ 
haps increased l»y the visit of George Fox, the 
nj>ostle of Quakerism and Christian Repuhlicanism, 
when he came to America in 1072. In North 
Carolina, as well as in Virginia, Maryland, and 
New Jersey, he met with not a few |»cople of 
simple manners and sincere hearts, willing to l»e 
enrolled citizens of that divine kingdom which he 
set above all titles of earthly origin. His mission 
lmd been preceded, however, by that of William 
Edinundson, who had formed an organised society 
of Quakers there. As the Tory reaction in the 
neighbouring province of Virginia, under Sir 
William Berkeley’s government, provoked more and 
more discontent, Nonconformists, and those who 
clamoured for |>opulur rights and interests, often 
passed into North Carolina. The grievous 0 |*erntion 
of the Navigation Acts, and of the fiscal arrange¬ 
ments designed to compel a direct trade of each 
southern province with England, by laying an 
exorbitant tax upon their trade with Boston, in¬ 
creased their dislike of the government proj>osed by 
the lords proprietors in Ixmdon. An agent of this 
government, named Miller, was driven away by the 
hostility of his neighlNturs. In 1 *>74, the jtolitical 
question remaining still in alieynnce, Stevens, the 
Governor of AlWmarle, died, and was succeeded by 
Cartwright, Speaker of the Assembly. Two yearn 
more elapsed without a definitive acceptance of the 
constitution. The administration finding itself 
weakened by this delay, Cartwright and Eastchurch, 
another ex-Speaker, were sent to confer with the 
proprietors in England. It ap|»enr* from extant 
letters that they deplored the growing disaffec¬ 
tion of the province, saying that it was " in ill 
order and worse hands.” The hands into which 
they preferred to deliver it were not much better. 
It fell into those of the obnoxious Miller; for, 
though Eastchurch was nominated Governor at fin>t, 
he stayed in the West Indies, while Miller took the 
actual government, with the offices of secretary to 
the proprietary and collector of their revenue. 

This administration was regarded, of collide, with 
very great disfavour by the colonists. They re¬ 
sented, too, more bitterly than ever, the restrictions 
and burthens upon their small commerce with New 
England; and they were both excited and alarmed, 
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in 1676, by the spectacle of Bacon’s revolt in 

Virginia, and the sanguinary vengeance that ensued. 

One of its victims, the respectable Scotchman^ 
Drummond, was well known in North Carolina as 
its former Governor, preceding Stevens. The refusal 
of Deputy-Governor Miller to convene an Assembly 
became the occasion for a deliberate rising of the 
people at Albemarle, headed by John Culpepper. 
It was joined by at least one member of the govern¬ 
ing Council, and encountered no valid resistance on 
the |*art of Miller, who was imprisoned for a tune, 
and then permitted to sail for Euro|»e. Eastchurch 
next arrived on the borders of the province, claim¬ 
ing to enter and rule it as the Governor whom their 
lordships of the proprietary had appointed. But 
he was denied admissiou, and the colonists, having 
again set up their own government and courts of 
justice, chose for their president the oldest landholder 
in Albemarle. He was that George Durant who 
had bought the Yeopim district of the Indians beforo 
the date of King Charles’s grunt. Culpcp|>er was 
now sent to explain or defend their case in England. 
He found his colonial antagonist, Miller, spiral¬ 
ing to mercantile jealousy against the free-trade 
|>arty in America, and to royalty and aristocracy 
by denouncing mob-nde in North Carolina. By 
the influence of the proprietors with Lord Lauder¬ 
dale and other courtiers, and u|K>n the representa¬ 
tions of Miller, a criminal prosecution was set on 
foot against Cul|*ep|*er. This was in 1680, when ho 
was about to sail on his return voyage. It famished 
a new incident, worthy of passing remark, in the 
busy life of Lord Shaftesbury, who had by this tiuio 
quite broken off his alliance with the Court party. 
As a leader of the Opposition mu! champion of 
popular interest*, he took the op]iortunity to appear 
in defence of Culpepper on his trial More ai jury, 
and won for him a triumphant acquittal. 

The remaining lords proprietors of Carolina were 
left at a loss for the means of enforcing their im¬ 
practicable mode of government. Their board of 
joint sovereignty, in spite of the sublime pretensions 
with which it began, had in ten or fifteen years 
undergone some jiersonal changes. The old Chan¬ 
cellor Clarendon, long since departed, had sold his 
share to a pmon named Seth Sothel, who was a 
sordid rogue. This man perauaded Ids co-proprietors, 
when they knew not what else to do, that lie could 
restore their authority and put the Shaftesbury 
constitution in force, if they would send h-art 
with full governin'; powens He ss.lcd .n ttat 
errsnd, hut his ship was captured by Algenn 
pirates, and he was detained two or three >««» 
North Carolina, in the meant",.c. after_ the bnrf 
endeavours of Han ey, Jenkins, and Wilkinson, on 
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belmlf of the proprietary, to assume ami conduct it* 
HdmiuistnUon. '«* >° colonial* 1 own di-v 
cretion It throve liono the woisc for that until 
the arrival of Seth Sotl.cl in 1683 ; and civil peace 
>vas mado by the passing of an amnesty for the late 
bloodless insurrection, in return for a formal sub¬ 
mission to the territorial lords. But Sothcl, hko the 
contemporary Governors of Virginia, wo* eager to 
get money out of the province by various tricks of 
corrupt administration or fraudulent extortion. It 
seems, indeed, that ho was equally prone to dishonest 
contrivances for enriching himself at the cost of his 
seven partners in the ruling cor]>oratioii. After 
bearing fivo years with this discreditable Governor, 
who was rather despised than hated, the colonists 
at the Revolution of 1C88 sent him away in unpitied 
disgrace ; and their little rustic community remained 
in a state of practical independeucc. 

We have now to observe the early fortunes of 
South Carolina, from the first settlement, abovo 
mentioned, in 1070, on tho banks of tbo Ashloy 
river. This provinco, with great advantages of 
soil and climato for planters huving capital at their 
disposal, does not invito the actual labour of 
tho white man. It was destined to become tho 
most lucrative field for cultivating semi-tropical 
produco by negro labour. Tho other colonics had 
negro slaves; but hero they were mado tho prin- 
cipal instrument of Agricultural enterprise. The 
baneful system was introduced by Sir John 
Ycamans, with a cargo of black labourers from 
Barbadoes. Large supplies were very soon brought 
iu from the African Gold Coast by the Dutch 
merchants of New York. No moralist, economist, 
or statesman of that age foresaw its effects on the 
social and jioliticul condition of the English-s|ieaking 
world in America. John Locks himself, who with 
Ycamans and J:uucs Carteret enjoyed the title of a 
South Carolinian landgrave, was not able to |»cr- 
ceivc the fatal error of the industrial organisation 
provided for that fertile land and genial clime. 

In this part of Carolina, us in the settlements on 
the Roanoke and Albemarle Sound, there was no 
likelihood of success for the highly artificial scheme 
of government which Shaftesbury ami Locke had 
framed in their scholarly wisdom. "The Grand 
Model,” as it was called, was n machine that would 
never work among hard-living toilers in the forests 
and swamps or upon tho sea-shore of America. 
They preferred, following tho example of North 
Carolina, to sot up a more convenient form of 
mixed nominee and elective delegation, which 
was adopted by a popular convention for the pnr- 
lK«e. The Grand Council, to advise the Governor 
and to restrain him from any wrong act, was to bo 
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composed of live moml-cra appointed by the pro. 
prictury of the province, and live others chosen by 
the people. These ten couucillora again, when 
joined with twenty more elected deputies of tlm 
commonalty, would coun*ose the provincial legis¬ 
lative Assembly. It was as good as anything the 
most profound political thinker could have ex¬ 
cogitated, or borrowed from ancient and nmdeni 
history for tho needs and uses of a young colony. 
Pedantry, then so rife, and the bigotry of zealot* 
for aristocratic, feudal, and monarchical forms or 
titles, could alone object to this accommodating 
plan for the secure and moderate progress of public 
interests, in harmony with those of tlm territorial 
lordship. 

To relate the coutrovoray that ensiled iu South 
Carolina upon tho question here raised, might Is* 
felt a tedious repetition, after that of North 
Carolina U-forc presented to the reader. It muy 
nevertheless bo stated that the colonists never 
could be forced to put up with the fantastic 
Shaftesbury Constitution. They wrangled about it 
with tho proprietors during eighteen ycura, till tho 
Revolution of 1688, upsetting all that had 6luod 
on tho jobbing favours of tho Whitehall Court in 
tho Stuart reigns, enabled South and North Caro¬ 
lina to possess their full self-government without 
molestation. Tho social advance, meantime, of tho 
southern territory had been far more rapid than in 
the earlier years of tho other provinces. On a 
piece of land between the two rivers, which wa« 
called Oyster Point from tho gathering of those 
bivalves, like munna in the wilderness, to feed the 
hungry emigrants of 1070 on their first landing, 
WAS founded the city of Charlestown, named after 
their careless King. It stands amidst grove* 
of delicious verdure, commanding an excellent 
harbour for Atlantic commerce. People of every 
country, daw. and condition, soon hearing of South 
Carolina with its natural and social attractions, 
U*gan to think of it as an inviting abode. Dutch¬ 
men cainc from their former colony of New 
Amsterdam, which had l»oen converted bv mi 
English conquest into New York : mid were 
followed by other Dutchmen from Holland. A 
fexv score of Protestants from Southern Kuru|*.\ 
skilled in the culture of the vine, the lmilltoiry, the 
ohve. and the orange, or in tho care of silkworm*, 
were sent over by King Charles at his own expense. 
Cavalier* and courtier* of England, who sought to 
repair their wasted estates after the Restoration 
revel, disdained not to emigrate under the patronage 
of noblemen, tho owners of Carolina. Shuftesburv 
himself begged leave to go and end hi* days in the 
colony, when he was imprisoned in the Tower of 
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London : and if li«* li;ul gone, it is probable that 
John l«ocke might have gone with hiiu. English 
Dissenter* gulled by High Church ascendency dur¬ 
ing the tvign of Charles II., English Protestants 
divading the establishment of Pojiery under that of 
James 11., went out to Carolina, where religious 
freedom at least was secured to all. Scottish 
Covenanters who fled from itcrsccution, and the 
defeated partisans, both in Scotland and in Somer¬ 
setshire, of Monmouth’s and Argyll’s rebellion, 
were mingled with this overflow of the wearied 
Old World, cast out of Eurojie by manifold sources 
of disgust. There was a colony of Irish, too, under 
Ferguson ; and the land also received a French 
Protestant emigration, after the wicked act of Louis 
XIV. in revoking the Toleration Edict of Nantes. 
South Carolina was found a country most suitable 
for the resort of the persecuted exiles of Languedoc, 
of Toumine, and of the western provinces of France. 
Their personal adventures have lieen told in many 
an interesting story. Some of their descendants, 
"Waring French names, have contributed greatly, 
by their virtues and abilities, their liWral spirit 
and American |mtriotism, to the prosperity of tho 
United States. 

The complete naturalisation of foreigners, how¬ 
ever, was necessarily deferred till after the vexatious 
constitutional question was settled. A summary 
account of what took place in tho |>olitics of South 
Carolina will suffice to end this chapter. Sir John 
Yeanianswas Governor from 1671 to 1G74, effecting 
little to the public advantage. His successor, 
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Governor West, held office during nine ycais, but 
w<is dismissed by the proprietors for being too much 
a friend of the colonists. Disputes arose between 
the Executive, or the Crown, and the Provincial 
Assembly, upon the tieatment of the Indians, the 
enforcement of the Navigation Laws, the attacks of 
colonnd sea-rovers on Squish maritime trade, the 
representative system in the colony, and the litigu- 
t.ou of claims for debt contracted abroad. No 
Governor there ever possessed the actual force that 
would have been required, and that was employed 
by Sir William Berkeley in Virginia, to put down 
the opposition of his subjects. The brother of Sir 
John Colleton, one of the lords proprietora, was 
appointed in 1680, with the giant of a huge estate 
and the title of landgrave, to execute their decrees 
if he could. He found himself unable even to 
collect their quit-rents. Having rashly attempted, 
by an act of violence, to exclude from the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly those members who disowned the 
unhappy Constitution of 1670, James Colleton whs 
s|**edily upset. The Assembly took possession of 
the Government itxxmls, imprisoned tho secretary, 
and placed its own committee-men in the public 
offices. The colonial militia, to whom a summons 
was addressed by tho Governor, would not serve 
him against these representatives of the |M)pulnr 
will. At the proclamation of King William IIL's 
reign in the old country, they finished by sending 
Governor Colleton away from Carolina. The new 
era had begun for all English citizens on both 
sides of tho Atlantic. 
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That William of Orange had become William III. 
of England—that the Papist James had fled to 
France, and that the future of Protestantism in the 
British Isles was once more assured—were facts of 
the mast profound interest to the people of Massa¬ 
chusetts and the neighbouring colonies; but they 
did not of themselves settle the question as to what 
form the government of the New England plaufci- 


turns should assume. At Boston, ,t had taw 
decided that the old chsrtor of 1629 was «» » 
force; hut it remained to be seen whcto.mt .v nc 
monarch would recognise this »*?"«“*« 
facts—an interpretation which was ccrta.nly oppo* 
to English law. It was therefore with nnngW 
feelings of hope and fear that the colon^s rece.ved 
mi envoy from England in the pereon of Str Wdlmrn 
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Phipps, who arrived in a ship which entered Boston 
harbour three days after that bringing news of tho 
accession of William and Mary. 

Phipps was a native of tho Duke of York'* 
territory of Cornwall, and had mndo Ilia way 
upward from liymble beginnings. IILs previous 
career is worth relating. Though now a knight, 
ho had in his youth, after serving as a shepherd, 
worked ns apprentice to a ship-carpcntcr; and, 
though greatly wanting in book-education, he had 
managed, by his spirit, enterprise, and business 
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crew to alsindon the effort for a time, but lie still 
cherished the project as ono that must at length 
succeed. With extraordinary courage and self- 
reliance, he quelled two attempts at mutiny on the 
j«rt of his men, and then, returning to England, 
|s n*iiadcd the Duke of Alhcmurlo and wine other 
noblemen to udvnnce him money for u second 
adventure. In 1687 he uguin sailed for Port de hi 
Plata. There he went up singly into tho woods, 
mid with his own hands built a stout canoe, 
large enough to carry eight or ten oars, which 



faculty, to become a man of importance. Ohtninin 
some proj>crty by marriage, be set up a shijsyar 
at Sheepscote, in Maine, and afterwards another n 
Boston. He himself commanded a trading vessel 
and, hearing at the Bahamas that a Spanish°gnllcoi 
with a vasi amount of silver on board, hnd bcci 
lost near Port de la Plata about fifty yeans before 
ho resolved to attempt the recovery of tho treasure 
lo obtain money assistance in the prosecution c 
this design, he went to England in 1683, and, bein 
encouraged by the countenance of Charles II 
sailed with two frigates to tho spot which had bee, 
indicated, and endeavoured to discover the sub 
marme mine of wealth. Alter much fruitlcs 
labour, Le was compelled by the impatience of hi 
31 


ho sent, together with the tender of his vessel, to 
search for the wreck, while he himself lay at anchor 
in the jiort For awhile, nothing was discovered 
but a reef of riving shoals, and the crew wero 
returning, wenrv and dejected, when one of tho 
sailors, looking over the side of the canoe into tho 
dear, transparent sea. saw a feather under water, 
growing, as ho imagined, out of the side of a rock! 
A number of Indian divers had been taken out in 
the little vessel, and one of them was now ordered 
down to make investigations. He rejiorted that ho 
had found many great guns, and. being sent down 
a second time, brought up a pig of silver, of tho 
value of two or threo hundred jiouncla. Having 
buoyed tho place, the crew returned, to port, and at 
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tii-st misled the captain by protending that they 
had had no success; but while Phipps was ex¬ 
pressing his doteriniiiation to |*crsovero until the 
providence of Cod gave them better fortune, his 
men brought into view the great mass of silver that 
had been discovered by the diver. “Why, what is 
this? Whence comes this?" cried Phipps in a 
sudden transport; and, Wing then told all that had 
hap|H no 1, ho lifted his hands to heaven, and ex¬ 
claimed, “Thanks be to God, we are all made!" A 
more elaborate search soon followed, and the divers, 
descending into the dark recesses of the wreck, 
discovered tons of silver, bags of coin, and a largo 
store of gold, |>earls, and other jewels. When ho 
had sufficiently laden his vessel, l’hipps sailed for 
England, carrying with him treasure amounting in 
value to £300,000 sterling, of which, after all 
charges had been met, and gratuities had been paid 
to the sailors, Phipps himself received X1C.000.* 
James II. was so much pleased with this exploit 
that ho knighted the captain, and, to his groat 
credit, refused tho advice of his courtiers to 
appropriate the whole sum to his own use. In 
consequence of this success, Phipps became a 
favourito at court, and used his influence in 
soliciting a restoration of tho charter of Massa¬ 
chusetts. But he might ns well have asked tho 
King to make over his crown to him. “ Anything 
but that, Sir William," was James’s reply. Phipps 


still in power. King William, however, would not 
promise so much without inquiry; but ho gave an 
assurance that Andros should be removed from his 
l*ost (which had already been done by the populace), 
and that ho should be called to account for his mal¬ 
administration. At Boston, tho Council made 
certain proposals with respect to tho late Governor 
and his friends, which resulted in the Deputies 
sending up various charges against Andros, 
Dudley, Randolph, Palmer, West, Graham, and 
some others. Dudley begged for release, and, being 
ill, was allowed by the Council, with the consent of 
some of the Deputies, to go to his own house at 
Roxbury, under a guard, on his giving a heavy bond 
not to leave it, except on Sundays. Tlio populace 
did not at all approve of this leniency, and a mob 
proceeded from Boston tho same night (July 13th), 
broke open tho house, and took the sick man back 
to gaol. The keeper of tho prison would not receive 
him, and the rioters then carried him to tlio house 
of a Mr. Paigo, a brother-in-law of Dudley. Not 
satisfied with liis custody there, thoy broko into 
Paige’s house two nights later, and searched 
for tho object of their fury. On the ICth, Dudloy 
voluntarily walked to tho prison, accompanied by 
several gentlemen, as the only moans of stilling tho 
people. 

It was, in fact, tho safest place for him. In tho 
absence of all settled government, the worst of tho 
populace were exhibiting the worst of their passions. 
When the authorities determined to release Dudloy 


then procured a patent constituting him High populace were exmmungu,c .. ... i—~ 

Sheriff of Now England, hoping, it U .aid, to be When the aatl.or.Uc deternune. to re caw Dudloy 

1088, but met with so much opposition *> ^ ^ tWclve§ * prisoned for 

and his subordinates that he again x ent to E 1 ^e order, which is without any signa- 

whcrc he was residing when the nimal of the * tbe Rao i b y tho Marshal. 

Prince of Orange changed the dynasty, and opened ; , ® bably tim id. His 


new prospects to the English race. 

Though he had been on good terms with James, 
Phipps soon got into communication with the new 


Bradstrcct was old, and probably timid. Hta 
subserviency to the mob would be disgraceful, 
if it were not sad. The rioters who went from 
Boston to Roxbury, to drag Dudley away from bis 


ruler, and joined with Incase Mather in urging ™"^them a Tetter from the' Governor 
the rights of the colonies. At fiist there nos some • r brother-in-law of tho offender), entreating 

fear lest matters should be left unaltered- An order ( ^ of bimse if an d family, and the 

was actually issued, in January, 1 689, or ^ f ^ w hole country, to yield quickly to tho 

government of New England to continue foi axvhde c M the tumu lt in the town was so 

in the hands of Andros; but Mather and Phipps, > ^ ^ n0 reason would bo regarded, 

vigorous representations against such a course, P respect, I pray,” Bradstrcct piteously con¬ 

ceded in obtaining ita annulment. The wo ^^Cjo^fGod, and the welfare ofthis 
friends then joined in a petition for the restoration ^Ration to submit himself to 

law and of the country generally- He had 


. Cotton Mather'. Life of Sir William Phipps, in M^lia 
ChrUti Americana,.Book II., Appendix. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN NEW ENGLAND. 


great occasion for the depression under which he 
laboured. Tlio mob met, whenever they pleased, 
in a tumultuous fasliion, plundering nil who hnd 
favoured the Into Government,sonietinioMcniiiiiiiUing 
thefts indiscriminately, nnd on one occasion attempt¬ 
ing to carry off sheep from n littlo island near 
Martha's Vineyard inhabited by Indiun converts— 
an outmgo which drew from the ruling sachem a 
dignified protest.* The insolence of the ill-disposed 
among the Bostoncra was such that the more decent 
citizens feared a Reign of Terror. The mer¬ 
chants began to complain bitterly. “ "Tin a ques¬ 
tion," wrote James Lloyd to Thomas Brinley, on 
tho 10th of July, “ whether .€100,000 will mako 
good the damages, nnd settle tho land in so ho|*eful 
a way ns it was nt the time the Governor [Andros] 
lost his authority." Francis Brinley wrote to tho 
same Thomas Brinley, five days later:—“Should 
this place ho governed ns in old times" (ho must 
have alluded to the days boforc tho charter was 
forfeited), "there can bo no living for sober |»cople. 
To l»o governed amongst ourselves by some chosen 
among us, is nearest unto an anarchy." “ I urn 
afraid," said Benjamin Davis to Kdwaid Hall on 
tho 31st of July, “that this people will grow 
unruly that nothing but an immediate Govemor 
from the King will or can nde them. . . . They 
are daily expecting Mr. Mather with n charter. If 
it pleases them, well; if not, they will despise it, 
for they are not afraid to say, in some towns of the 
country, that tho crown of England hath nothing 
to do with them." Tho conclusion of this writer 
was that thoy were not bettered by the pulling 
down of Sir Edmund Andros's Government, but 
much worse off than before.f Men who have largo 
fortunes at stake are too nptto subordinate political 
considerations to the insuring of that quiet which 
is necessary to their business transactions. This 
may have been tho com with tho traders whose 
opinions havo just been quoted. The dc|K*o,l 
Government was certainly tyrannical, and a violent 
change had been provoked by the fatal resolve to 
multiply rather than redress grievances. But it 
cannot bo doubted that the revolution had, up to 
the summer of 1689, resulted in nothing but the 
substitution of one despotism for anotlier; nnd it 
may well have 6eemod that tho change was the very 
re verso of an improvement. 

Tho movement in Massachusetts was followed by 
similar action in tho colonies of Plymouth. Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, where the former Govern¬ 
ments were at once reinstated by popular votes, 

1 c £Ini ? i p t0 ' 7 of Ncw En S l * nJ - ch*p. IQ. 

t Colonial Paper, quoted by Mr. Palfrey, Vol III., chap. 15 . 


nnd without any disturbance. King William and 
Queen Mary were peacefully proclaimed, nnd men 
awaited with curiosity, rather than in fear, tho 
arrival of orders from the new Government in Eng¬ 
land. At Now York there wuh much division of 
opinion. James II. and his representative were 
not without their adherents ; but the Dutch |*opulu- 
tion were greatly excited by the news that tho 
Studtholdcr of Holland had Inch asked to rule over 
England, nnd, after a deplorable scries of events, to 
, be related hereafter, Willium of Orange was pro¬ 
claimed King. In New Jersey matters |»OKHed off 
more quietly ; hut the subordinates of Andros were 
compelled to yield up their power, and a Provisional 
Government was formed, in tho absence of instruc¬ 
tions from the mother country. Thus tho rule of 
James fell to pieces in the New World, in some 
places with scarcely a touch ; nnd that of his successor 
was established by the necessity of the times, uud 
by a general agreement as to what was most likely 
to promote tho freedom of tho settlers. 

In tho autumn of I OK'J, the authorities ut Boston 
received a communication from the King and Queen 
of England, bearing date August 12th, in which 
the recent proceedings of the colony were allowed 
and approved, and (ho Magistrates then in js.wer 
were authorised to continue the administration of 
affairs until their Majesties, by the advice of thoir 
Privy Council, should settle them on such u basis 
as might satisfy all their subjects in that plantation. 
Tho |M>sition of Sir William Phipps in the settlement 
was rather anomalous. He had been sent over 
by the new Government of England, and was there¬ 
fore to some extent charged with an oQiciul character; 
but he held no distinct ollice. James II., after 
reaching France, had offered him tho Government 
of New England ; hut ho had refused to accept it, 
preferring to cast in his lot with the Revolution. 
On reaching Massachusetts, he found the country 
in a state of apprehension as to a new Indian war. 
A devastating struggle was on the eve of breaking 
out, and Phip|« was destined to take an important 
part in it. But before wo proceed to relate tho 
incidents of that struggle, a brief retrospect will bo 
necessary. 

The relations of tho colonists to the natives were 
difficult under tho best of circumstances; and they 
were still further complicated by the rivalry of tho 
French. Both French and English sought, aiul 
from time to timo obtained, tho cooperation of 
Indian allies; but such assistance was precarious, 
and jealousies were constantly arising between tho 
savogo ami tho civilised races. Tho Canadian 
colonists hnd from nn early period endeavoured to 
subjugate the warlike tribes to tho south of their 
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lino, nn<l those tribes had at times given their sup¬ 
port to the English end Dutch, when they thought it 
their interest to do so. The Five Nations, known 
by the general designation of the Iroquois, wielded 
n power of no inconsiderable chamcter; and the 
white men, finding it impossible to crush such 
numerous and warlike opponents, were not unwilling 
to bid for then* favour. The Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Onomlagas, Cayugas, and Senecas, formed a vigorous 
race of warriors, not without some of the sterner 
virtues of humanity, nor altogether devoid of 
political principles in the management of their little 
commonwealths. They wero tho especial terror of 
the French in Canada, whose fruitless attempts to 
conquer them in the early part of the century pro¬ 
voked, through a long course of yearn, many san¬ 
guinary reprisals. Quebec itself was besieged; large 
tracts of country were laid waste ; and tho subjects 
of Louis XIV. were glad to mitigate the ferocity of 
theso barbarians by commercial treaties. When, 
however, it was found that tho English dealt with 
them more liberally than the French, they took 
their beaver-skins to tho south rather than to tho 
north. This led to a firm alliance between the Five 
Nations and the English of Now York and Virginia, 
which was concluded in 168-!, after a period of 
hostility attended by much bloodshed. 

The Governor of Canada, exasperated at what ho 
regarded ns treachery, attacked the tribes on the 
borders of Dike Ontario, but, after losing many of 
his soldiers by the marshy exhalations of a desolate 
country into which he had advanced, was compcUod 
to site for peace. At the solicitation of tho English, 
the Mohawks refused to grant his prayer ; but the 
other four tribes were inclined to make terms with 
the French, that they might play them off against 
tho English. Pence was dictated by the victorious 
red men, and, in the following year, De la Bnrre, 
the Canadian Governor, was superseded by Denon- 
ville, an officer of high repute, who brought with 
him a reinforcement of soldiers. Disputes continued 
between the representatives of France and England 
as to the extent of their dominions, and Louis XIV. 
determined to break the power of the Iroquois, as 
the barrier which prevented his advancing south 
ward. He instructed his lieutenant m North 
America to take a large number of these savages 
prisoners of war, and ship them to France where 
thev could be made useful ns galley-slaves. Denon- 
ville, who in his day was commended as a virtuous 
and religious man, mature.I and carried out, in 
1G87, a piece of execrable treachery. It was im- 
possible to capture the savages by force. Accord¬ 
ing, a missionary named Lambervillc was employed 
(without being informed as to the design) to decoy 
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the Iroquois chiefs into a French fort on Lake 
Ontario, under pretenco of concluding a treaty. 
On entering the stronghold they were seized, put in 
irons, hurried to Quebec, and thenco despatched to 
Europe. Tho treason of Denonvillo might have 
cost Lamberville his life, but for the generosity of 
the Onondagos. The old men of that tribe sent for 
tho missionary, and told him that, although he had 
in fact betrayed them, they knew that treason was 
not in his heart. They exhorted him to fly at onco, 
ere the vengeance of tho younger men should bo 
roused; and they conducted him by unfrequented 
paths into a place of safety. War with tho French 
immediately ensued. Denonvillo for a time gained 
possession of the western part of the present StAto 
of New York, and erected a fort at Niagara; but 
tho Five Nations rallied, and threatened the French 
so seriously that Denonvillo begged Dongnn, tho 
Governor of New York, to act as mediator. Thoir 
negotiations failed for a time; but in 1688 tho 
French wero obliged to accede to tho Indian terms, 
which included tho ransom of tho captured chiefs. 
The country south of the chain of lakes, which hnd 
been temporarily occupied by the French, although 
claimed by tho English, was rescued from the grasp 
of Canadian settlers by the valour of tho Iroquois; 
and tho soldiers of Denonvillo reaped nothing but 
mortification from thoir operations against a savage 
foe. 

It was the policy of James II. to be on good 
terms with Louis XIV.; and in 1686, whilo tho 
struggle of tho French with tho Five Nations was 
going on, ho made it a condition of amity between 
the colonies of the two States that neither should 
assist the Indian tribes with whom tho other might 
be at war. As the English in America lmd as 
much reason to fear tho French as the nliorigincs, 
this provision gave no great satisfaction, and tho 
colonists believed it to be frequently broken or 
evaded by then- rivals. It was always supposed m 
New England that the North-eastern Indians were 
encouraged in their turbulence by the French of 
Canada ; and it was the North-eastern Indians who 
were now again causing alarm. By an net of 
treachery, the garrison of Cocl.cco was surprised 
and massacred in the course of 1689. Houses 
were burnt, and nearly thirty people earned into 
captivity. The Government of Massachusetts sent 
a force into the disturbed country ; but only slight 
successes were obtained, and shortly afterwards 
Pemaquid Fort was taken, and the greater part oT 
the garrison butchered. Several desultory murdere 
wereaLo committed, and the inhabitants of Sheeps, 
cote and Kennebunk abandoned those P ,rtC f- ™ 
retired to Falmouth, together with many planters 
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in other parts of the exposed districts. Tho rising little chapel was <*Ul,li*!.cl, at which Ji.d.m: 
of tho Indians spread far and wido with great savages were being continually purified, at all hour* 
rapidity, and, after tho English Revolution which of the day, for tho murder of Protestant heretics, 
deposed'James, tho French eerily engaged in tho that so, if thoy chanced to fall, their spirits might 
movement, France and England were by this time at one© ascend to bliss. 

at war, and Count Frontcnac, tho Governor of It was now evident that tho utter destruction, or 
Canada, was charged to recover Hu.lson's Bay, to at least tho partial ruin, of tho English power in 
protect Acadic, and to assist a French licet in con- America was contemplated by tho French and their 
quering New York. Tho French claimed the whole native supjortera. The Mohawks luui refused un 
of tho North American continent north and west of active alliance with tho New Englanders against the 
New England, on dubious grounds of early dis- Canadians and Abenakis, though promising a neg.i- 
covcry; and they now determined by a desperate tivc friendship; and it bccuiuo necessary to take 
effort to assert their alleged rights. Thoy were once some vigorous measures for tho common dcfrnc<\ 
more being harassed l»y tho Five Nations, who wero At the suggestion of Massachusetts, a congress was 
regarded as tho allies of the English; they had held, on tho 1st of May, 1G90, nt New York—an 
been compelled to retire from several of their posi- event important in itself, as well as in its const-- 
tions; and they seem to havo consitlcrcd them- quinces, since it was another step (the New England 
selves justified in aiding the Eastern Indians to Federation being the first) towards tho formation 
exterminate tho English in their northern settle- of the Union which arose at a later qioch. After 
rnonts. Massachusetts and Plymouth joined in discussion, it-was resolved to attempt the conquest 
operations against tho rebels; but tho troops were of Canada by sending an army against Montreal, 
bo ill-commanded, and so hampered by tho presence whilo u fleet from Massachusetts should attack 
of fnitldcas native auxiliaries, who managed to give Quebec. As a preliminary, Sir William Phipps, 
intelligence to the enemy, that they did nothing at tho head of seven hundred men and a small 
but furnish garrisons to Wells, York, Berwick, and fleet, was sent against Acadic, which had remained 
some other frontier towns. As the winter caino in undisputed |*wscssion of tho French since tho 
on, thoy returned to their homes, and tho Indians, Treaty of Breda in 1CG7. Tho Governor of tho 
emerging from the woods and swamps in which province in 1C90 had built a littlo fort nt Port 
they had takou refuge, committed a number of Royal for tho security of tho plantations along 
atrocities unchecked. tho coast. Tho population of French origin nuiu- 

By Febniary, 1690, the war had reached the bored from six to seven thousand, who enjoyed 
province of Now York. A body of French and n considerable trade in lumber, furs, and fish. 
Indians descended from Canada on tho Dutch town The conquest of this region proved un easy affair, 
of Schenectady, wlicro they killed sixty of the in- Phip|« appeared before Port Royal on the 11th of 
habitants, and carried off others into captivity. May. The garrison, king unprepared for a def.-mv, 
On the 18th of March, another descent was made surrendered after a short resistance, on condition 
by tho allies, and Salmou Falls, on the Piscataqua, 
wus burnt, with the massacre of thirty persons, and 
the capture of fifty. The prisoners wero treated 
with tho utmost barbarity. They wero stripped of 
then- clothes, and allowed no other covering than n 
blanket. Barely enough food to support lifo was 
given them. Laden with baggage, they wero driven 
on at tho rat© of twenty or thirty miles a day, and 
All who lagged behind were instantly slain by a 
blow of the hatchet. A man who had endeavoured 
to escape was roasted alivo at a slow fire; ami 
women and children were killed or tortured on the 
least complaint. Many of these horrors were coni- 
matted by Indians converted to Catholicism by the 
French Jesuits, who prepared them for their savage 
work by confession and absolution. At the Penob¬ 
scot village of Canibas, whence issued the warriors 
who massacred the garrison of Pemaquid, and 
committed other murders in the neighbourhood, a 


of a safe-conduct. The feeble pulisndocs which 
guarded tho place were destroyed, and the country 
was declared by Sir William part of tho fiosscKsioiiH 
of the English Crown. On his way home, ho 
destroyed another French settlement, situated nt 
St. John’s River in tho Bay of Fundy; and by tin* 
30th of May he was again at Boston, with news of 
his success. Tlus encouraged tho confcdcrat<-d 
colonies iu their great design of attacking Canada 
itself. In the summer mouths, an urmy of English 
and natives piu-sucd its way across tho deserts in 
tl»e vicinity of tho great lakes, and it was reported to 
tho French that their enemies were building canoes 
on Lake George. Frontcnac immediately called on 
his Indian aUies for assistance, and, seizing n 
tomahawk, himself chanted tho war-song aud 
danced the war-dunce, though he was then an old 
man. But the land attack came to nothing. The 
army was defeated by mismanagement without 
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bring once in Might of the f«\ ami was compelled to 
return to AH'any. whence it h;ul started. 

On the 20th of August, Phipps was despatched, 
with a fleet of thirty-four sail, manned by two 
thousand citizens of Massachusetts, to effect the 
reduction of Quebec. If valour in the commander 
could have secured the success of this enterprise, it 
would have been a triumph. Courage was certainly 
not wanting in Phipps, and he had on several 
occasions exhibited much energy and resource, 
ltut it may be questioned whether his abilities 
were equal to such an undertaking, and in some 
respects ho was unfortunate. His attack on 
Quebec was to take place simultaneously with tho 
assault of the land forces on Montreal. A diver¬ 
sion would thus have been created, and tho French 
army have Wen divided. But the utter failure of 
tho English troops to reach Montreal enabled the 
French to concentrate their forces in the chief city; 
ami this necessarily embarrassed the naval com¬ 
mander. The fleet, moreover, was delayed by bad 
weather and contrary winds, so that the squadrons 
did not come within sight of Quebec until tho 16th 
of October—a bad tinio of year for operations in 
that northern latitude. On the 17th, Sir William 
sent to Count Frontenac a summons to surrender, 
expressed in rather boastful language ; offering tho 
garrison mercy if they complied, but threatening, 
in the event of a refusal, to revenge all wrongs nnd 
injuries by force of arms, nnd to bring them under 
subjection to the Crown of England, when, too late, 
they would wish they had accepted tho offered 
favour. A positive answer was to be returned in 
un hour, on peril of what would ensue. 

The oflicer who took this summons was conducted 
to the Governor's chamber blindfolded. On hearing 
the letter read, Frontenac was so enraged that he 
ordered the captain of his guards to erect a gibbet, 
nnd hang the messenger. From this, however, he 
was dissuaded by the Bishop of Quebec, and he 
then returned an answer, in which he said that 
Sir William Phipps and his companions were here¬ 
tics, as well as traitors to their King; that thoy 
had ranged themselves under an usurper, the Pnncc 
of Orange, and had made a revolution but for 
which New England and New Franco would have 
been all one. He added that no other answer was 
to be expected from him but what should come 
from the mouths of his cannon. It was part o 
the contention of the French commander that the 
English forces were simply pirates, as they had no 
commission from their lawful sovereign, the deposed 
James. On the 18th of October, Phi P i»s made an 
attempt to land, but the weather was too rough to 
permit of its being carried out. The attempt «as 


renewed on the lflth, when fourteen hundred men 
were put on shore about a league and a half from 
the town. The French retreated, nnd drew their 
adversaries into an ambuscade, from which they 
poured so galling a fire into the English that the 
latter retreated in confusion, nnd regained their 
camp, with the loss of threo hundred men. Noxt 
day, Phipps landed four pieces of cannon, and the 
troojts made a fresh attempt to force them way 
towards the town, but were again repulsed with 
heavy loss, and pursued to their camp, which the 
French prepared to attack. The English were now 
thoroughly disheartened, and at midnight re- 
emlMirked, but in such haste nnd confusion that 
they lost fifty men in the act of getting into their 
l>oats. It was afterwards admitted by tho French 
that tho little army had shown no lack of courago; 
but their proceedings indicated a total faihiro of dis¬ 
cipline, an entire ignorance, on tho part both of 
officers nnd men, of the science of war, and a want 
of coucert between tho land forces and those on 
board the fleet It had been agreed that Phipps 
should bombard the town on tho western side, 
while the troops delivered their assault on tho 
east All dining the night following tho 19th of 
October, and j>art of the next day, tho ships poured 
a heavy fire into Quebec; but no corresponding 
action could be observed on shore, and Pliipps sent 
to inquire the reason. Tho commander of the land 
forces replied that he dared not venture within sight 
of the town, having been assured by a French 
deserter that Count Frontenac had threo thousand 
men with him in garrison. The troops had suffered 
much on their tempestuous voyage; some were ill 
with small pox, and all were depressed and daunted 
by tho extreme cold of the advancing winter, against 
which they were not properly provided. The blamo 
of failure must be divided amongst the commanders 
ami those who sent them forth so ill-equipped for 
an expedition of great difficulty and hazard. Tho 
New Englanders had committed the serious fault 
of undervaluing their enemy. As o oatund com 
sequence, they lost heart „■ hen .diey found that In, 
™ much stronger than they had supposed 
Nothing could be moro unfortunate thand* 
result; for it depressed the spirit* of the English 
projKutionately elated those of the F " n< *’ 
encouraged the Indians to make renewed attacka 
on the north-eastern settlements. 

A violent storm shortly afterwards separated the 
fleet. The greater number of the vei * els - f 

ing Phipps's, arrived at Boston on the 30ffi 
November, but others were not so fortunate, 
were driven as far south as the Bermudas; threo 
IrTour were lost; and a brigantine, with sixtymen 
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on boanl, struck on the «lcsoluto island of Anticosti, 
in tho Gulf of St. Lawrence, and became a total 
wreck. The captain and his men wintered on the 
island, enduring great hardships from cold and 
insuUicient food, until they were rescued in tho 
following May. In every respect, the expedition 
to Quebec had been disastrous. It cost tho lives of 
a thousand men, and entailed on the |>coplc of New 
England a money loss of THO,000—a liability 
which it was found necessary to spread over a 
number of years by tho issuo of bills of credit, 
which | ussed current among tho people until they 
were redeemed. 

• The English were equally unfortunate in other 
directions. In May, 1000, a body of French and 
Indians crossed the Bay of Casco in canoes, and lay 
concealed in the woods. Tho inhabitants of the 
neighbouring town went out against them, but 
were repulsed, and driven back to their houses. 
Tho whole place was then burnt to the ground, and 
tho garrison in tho fort was obliged to surrender. 
This was at once followed by tho abandonment of 
other positions in tho north-eastern settlements. 
A panic-stricken flight to the south took place, and 
the scared and bewildered fugitives were hotly 
pursued by tho Hurons, who devastated the open 
country, burnt several houses, andTcillcd or captured 
many of tho scattered inhabitants. At this period 
there seems to have been a total want of capacity 
in tho Now Englanders. No man of conspicuous 
mark arose among them; even second-rato men 
were rare; a kind of languor and debility settled 
on the people, aud the extraordinary vigour aud 
decision of tho early Puritan settlers gavo pluco to 
distracted councils, embarrassed and feeble action, 
perpetual failure, and an accumulation of misery 
such ns bid fair for a timo to ruin the prospects of 
tho associated colonics. Some brave men, however, 
remained ; and two of these—Captains Floyd and 
Grecnleaf—routed the Hurons, and drove them 
northwards to a considerable distance. Still, the 
country remained unsafe. Parties of Indians moved 
to and fro with that startling rapidity which distin¬ 
guishes savages. The husbandman was murdered 
in liis field; even the towns afforded but little 
protection against tho sudden descents of a foe who 
neither gave nor desired quarter. The natives hud 
been chilled and instructed in military manceuvres 
by the French, and, being well supplied with fire¬ 
arms, were no contemptible adversaries, even on 
open ground. A council of war was called at 
Portsmouth, in New Hanq>slnre, and it was re¬ 
solved that a body of men should scour the woods 
as far as Casco ; but the expedition had no better 
success than others, and the force was compelled to 
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retreat. Major Church, at tho head of three 
hundred soldiers, was rather rnoro fortunate in tho 
early autumn; and shortly afterwards a j>arty of 
Indians carac to Wells with a flag of truce, and 
proposed a temporary cessation of tho war. On 
the 10th of December, the commissioners on both 
sides signed articles for a suspension of hostilities 
for five months. By this instrument tho Indians 
bound themselves to refrain from all injury of the 
English during the prescribed time; to give timely 
notice of nny plots on tho part of the French of 
which they might have knowledge; and, on the 
expiration of the truce, to bring into Wells all tho 
English captives in their hands, and there treat for 
a perpetual |>eace. 

The truce failed to bring about that permanent 
amity wliich was anticqmtcd and desired. War 
broke out once more in 1691 ; Acndie again passed 
into tho power of the French ; and tho frontier 
towns of tho English settlements suffered ns they 
had done in former years. In tho early part of 
1692, a party of French and Indians crossed tho 
wintry deserts in snow-shoes, and, suddenly bursting 
on the town of York, killed fifty of tho inhabitants, 
and carried off a hundred. A largo force of English 
was afterwards sent to the spot, and arrangements 
were made which prevented tho renewal of such 
attacks. At Wells, a gallant action took pluco 
between a party of Indians and two English sloops 
which lay in the river, nnd which tho savages 
attacked from a platform on wheels, driven out on 
to tho sands until it was within fifteen yarils of tho 
little vessels, and afterwards by a kind of fire-ship, 
which tho wind fortunately earned in tho opjwsito 
direction to that of the sloops. Tho English now 
rallied from the depression of previous ycais. 
To many it appeared a necessity that Canada 
should bo conquered, as the only means of per¬ 
manently securing New England from continual 
attacks; and, to enforce these views at court, Sir 
William Phipps returned to London in 1691, and 
solicited the assistance of the homo Government in 
fitting out an expedition. In a paper wliich ho 
submitted to the King and Queen, ho argued that 
it was for the interest of the English Crown and 
nation to reduce that dependency of France, because 
they would thus not only engross the beaver trade, 
but secure the territory of the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany, some of whose factories had lately fallen into 
the hands of the French ; and because the lesion 
of Canada would increase the English shipping y 
gaining the fisheries of Newfoundland, and thus 
diminish the number of French seamen, as well as 
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wns attributed by Sir William to the latent* of 
the season, the roughness of the passage, and he 
sickness of the crew and army; and he concluded 
by stating that the Jesuits endeavoured to draw 
the natives into their interests by incwsantly 
suggesting the greatness of Louis XIV., and 
the inability of King William to do anything 
against the French in those parts—an impression 
which in time of war was very prejudicial to all 
the English plantations in America. But, however 
well-considered these plans may have been, 
the King was obliged to decline them, owing to 
the heavy pressure of the continental war with 

France. 

In tho midst of war and calamity, on tho 
20th of May, lt>90, John Eliot, the Apostlo of 


tho Indians, quietly died in his houso at Roxbury, 
in the eighty-sixth year of his age. He had dono 
everything that intelligence, zeal, and devotion 
could do to Christianise and cducato the savages ; 
yet in liis declining days ho had tho misery to see¬ 
the Indians of the north-east engaged in a vast and 
bloody conspiracy against his countrymen. Wo 
may be 6ure, however, tlmt ho had his reward 
even in this world, since goodness is its own light 
and its own comfort. Tho noblest fruit of know- 
ledgo remained to him when all tho lesser fruits 
had gone. Ono of his latest utterances was—“ I 
1/avo lost everything. My understanding fails me, 
iny memory fails me, my uttcranco fails mo ; but 
I thank God my charity holds out still. I find that 
rather glows than fails.” 


CHAPTER XLIH. 


Endnvour? of Sir William Phlpp, to obtain a Now Charter for MMaaehu«tl.-A Charter franto-l-DoubU on tho Part of tho 
Acont. as to whether they ahouhl accept it-Naturc of it* Provi-ion.-In »h*t Hc»|Kct* it differed from tho Old Charter 
Hound.me* of tho New Province. Form, of Government, to.-Appointment of S,r W ,1 iam Phlpp. a* Governor of Ma-a- 
chuictt. —Hit Expedition again.* the revolted Indian, in tho North e*.t-Conclu..on of a Pcaeo-Deplorah o Condition of 
tho Province—Pmlinf. of Phipp. with the Indi*n.-Tho Governor rccallcd-Ili. Death in Fmgland-Kenewal of tho 
Indian Wor-Tho Adventure of Hannah Dun.tan-Peace of Ky.-iek botween England and Franco -lioundarto. between 
tho KnglUh and French Poueuion. in North Amcrica-Predominance of Franco in tho Region of tho Great Ukca-Tho 
Karl of lJeUamont, Governor of Now England and New York-Political Fortune, of Now Hainpihiro- Condition of New 
England at tho CIok of tho Seventeenth Century. 


Disappointed in lib endeavours to engogo tho 
Englbh Government in an attack on Canada, Sir 
William Phipps turned lib attention to tho political 
constitution of New England. Tho unsettled state 
of tho colonics for several years was such as to 
demand a change of somo kind. It is certain tlmt 
the revolution at Boston had no efticncy to upset a 
deebion in on Englbh court of law, and reinstate 
the charter of 1G29. Everything, therefore, was 
in a provisional state in Massachusetts, if not in 
tho other colonies of tlmt part of America; and 
Phipps not unnaturally desired to place tho new 
order on a legal basis. Ho and the other agents 
lost no opportunity of bringing the subject before 
the attention both of the monarch and Parliament; 
but matters of more immediate urgency prevented 
the consideration of their plans. They were not 
without friends in England. The Convention 
Parliament voted that the abrogation of the New 
England charters was a grievance. The Presby¬ 
terians solicited their restoration. Lord Wharton, 
a relic of the old Commonwealth days, used hb 
influence to the same effect. Tillotson and Burnet 
—tho two most prominent Churchmen of the time— 
urged the policy as well os justice of keeping faith 


with the colonbts. But neither William nor his 
Minuter, Somcre, was inclined to the restoration 
of the old charter of Massachusetts, to which, in 
truth, there were many objections; and in 1G91 
the agents ngrcod that, instead of seeking a renewal 
of that charter, they would petition for another, 
with more ample privileges than the lust. Tlmt 
they hud the sup|*ort of Mary was made evident at 
an interview with the Queen. She said that she 
had spoken several times to the King on la-half of 
Now England, and tlmt she desired the )K-oplo 
might receive not only justice, but favour. William 
was not so readily moved. With the phlegmatic 
Caution of his nice and of his |iersonal character, 
lie hesitated as to giving an answer, and it was 
whbpcred tlmt the King had been prejudiced 
against the New Enghuidci* by persons about tho 
court Fears were entertained by the Massachu¬ 
setts agents that a Governor would again bo set 
over the colonies, and that- some one would bo 
chosen who would be dbtisteful to tho people. 
Mather repic- eutod to tho King the unfitness of on 
Episcopalian for exercising the chief authority in a 
nation of Dissenteis; but William desired to re¬ 
tun the privilege of appointing the Governor, 
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nml inquired of his Council whether he might 
legally make such an n)>|ioiiitincut. The Council 
tohl him in effect that, :us tin* charter was vacated, 
lie might institute what form of government lie 
1 (leased. Thus fortified, he resolved to nominate a 
Governor, but to do so with due regard to the 
inclinations of the |h*oj»1o themselves, according to 
what had been suggested by Increase Mather. At 
the same time, lie promised to grant a new charter, 
mid, departing for Holland, left instructions with 
the Attorney-General for drawing up a document 
such as he could sign on his return. 

The change of dynasty, ami the political revolu¬ 
tion by which it was accompanied, soon proved less 
satisfactory to the rulers of Massachusetts than they 
haul anticipated. King William was as anxious to 
retain a firm hold over the New England colonies, 
and to reserve to himself a right of veto, ns Charles 
or James. He would grant them privileges, but 
would permit nothing like a jiosition of iudepen- 
deuce. Tho draught of the Attorney-General gave 
so much dissatisfaction to Mather that he protested 
against it, and was tohl by the Council that the 
agents of New England were not plenipotentiaries 
from a sovereign State, but subjects who must sub¬ 
mit to the King’s pleasure. Nevertheless, Mather, 
Phipps, and the other representatives of Massachu¬ 
setts in England, sent over their objections to the 
King himself, but could obtain nothing more than 
the addition of a few articles of a nature to please 
the popular party in the colonies. The agents were in 
considerable doubt as to whether they should accept 
tho projiosed charter, or stand a trial at law for 
reversing the legal judgment by which the former 
had been annulled. The new patent was in some 
resjiects less favourable than the old, in some re¬ 
spects more so; ami it seemed a moot jioint on 
which side the balance of advantages lay. At 
length, however, it was determined to receive what 
was offered, and make the best of it The l»cttcr- 
instructed politicians wisely reflected that the 
charter of 1620, even if it could be regained, was a 
very unsatisfactory instrument when strictly con¬ 
strued ; that it made no provision for a House of 
Deputies; that it conferred no power to im|>ose 
taxes on the inhabitants who were not freemen ; 
tlint it did not include the provinces of Maine and 
New Hampshire; and that the liberties which 
Massachusetts enjoyed had been acquired rather in 
defiance of the original patent than by means of it 
If, then, that patent should be restored, and the 
colonial Government should exercise the same 
powers as before, the plantation might be subjected 
to pains and penalties against which there would Le 
no sufficient defence. These were the mam con- 
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siderations which led to the acceptance of the 
charter of William and Mary. 

Instead of a mere trading corporation, as in tho 
earlier patent, the later document (which is dated 
Westminster, October 7th, 1G91) erected tho colony 
into a province, and conferred on the General Court 
as much i*ower within its jurisdiction as the Parlia¬ 
ment of England possessed in the parent country. 
All the liberties and privileges of Englishmen were 
granted to the colonists, and they could be touched 
by no law or tax but of their own making. Tho 
fi-eedom of their religious worship was for ever 
secured, and the titles to their lands, tho disputing 
of which had been so great n grievance under the 
rule of Andros, were i>ermaiiently confirmed. Tho 
Governor, though appointed by tho Crown, could 
not make a Counsellor, a Judge, a Justico of tho 
Peace, nor even a Sheriff, without the consent of 
the local authorities. In all important respects, tho 
government of the settlement remained in tho 
hands of the |*cople; nml no power was wanting 
either to the creation or tho upholding of a stato 
of freedom. On the other hand, tho almost com¬ 
plete indcjH-ndencc of earlier years was prevented 
by special provisions. The nomination and powers of 
the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary, and 
Officers of the Admiralty, were wholly reserved 
to the Crown. The Militia was placed under tho 
command of the Governor, who had the ordering of 
all military affairs. All Judges nml .1 ustioes, whether 
of a superior or inferior order, as well as tho 
Sheriffs, were to be nominated and np|>ointed by 
the representative of the sovereign, though only 
with the advice and consent of tho Council of 
Assistants, to be chosen annually by tho General 
Court. To the Governor was granted a veto on all 
laws, elections, and Acts of the General Assembly 
and Council; and even after tho laws had been 
approved by the Governor, it was necessary that 
they should be transmitted to London for ratifica¬ 
tion by the King, who might disallow them at any 
lime within the sj»ace of three years. 

There were here, undoubtedly, some rather con¬ 
siderable limitations of the popular power, hoc 
none such as seriously endangered the self-govern¬ 
ment of the plantation. The machinery for 
retaining a distinct connection between the colony 
and the mother country was similar to that which 
exists at the present day in Canada, Australia, an 
other British possessions, and which has been found 
consistent with a political condition of perfect 
freedom on,I prosperity. Tl.o "P^ertof 
superior officers, ond the commond of tho for**, 
could not result in the creation of o despot* 
us long os tho people themselves were vn-tuous ond 
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resolute. The Governor’s veto might at times bo 
vexatious, but could hardly prove nn insuperablo 
barrier to any policy on which the colonists bad 
earnestly set their hearts; nor was the prerogative 
of the sovereign likely to bo exercised except in 
extreme cases, where the interests of the Einpiro 
might worn to bo imperilled. It must bo admitted, 
however, that the extension of tho King’s veto 
over so long a period ns three years was a real 
grievance and practical hardship. That thcro was 
the possibility of nn unwise and unjustifiable use of 
these powers will of course bo conceded. But colonics 
cannot reasonably expect tho absolute independence 
which belongs to sovereign Suites; and the dis¬ 
advantages of partial subjection arc counterbalanced 
by the benefits to bo derived from association with 
Imperial rulo. The |>etty tyrannies of Massachusetts, 
in tho days of her unchecked power, were the faults 
of a petty provincialism, which had been so long 
cut off from tho great world of varying interest* 
and divorso views as to l>c incapable of sympathy 
with the largest interests of a commonwealth. The 
elder Winthrop, Endicott, Lcverctt, and the other 
early Governor*, wore far from being, unjust men 
in desire or intention. They were certainly not 
self-seekers. In many respects they were liberal 
and statesmanlike. But they needed the check of 
a higher and broader organisation ; and it was l>o- 
cause they had no such check that they committed 
acts which entailed a cortain, if Urrdy, retribution, 
and placed them at tho mercy of men liko tiro 
second Charles and James. William III.—a man 
of honour, of probity, of political wisdom, and of a 
solid and sedato liberalism—avoided tho error* 
of the two last monarch*; yet ho felt compelled 
in somo degree to adopt their colonial policy. Ho 
had to preservo tho integrity of tho great English 
Einpiro which had been committed to his charge, 
and to consider, not tho predominance of a particular 
party in one section of that Empire, but the interests 
of tho whole. That tho charter of 1091 gave sub¬ 
stantial guarantees for tho well-being of Massa¬ 
chusetts, is proved by the course of affairs in that 
colony for somo generations. A document which 
had Soracre for its cliief author was not likely to 
do less. 

The province created by this patent included 
Massachusetts proper, New Plymouth, Maine, 
Acadie or Nova Scotia (which had not then again 
passed under French rule), and all the territories 
lying between Nova Scotia and Maine. The wholo 
was to go under the general designation of the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay in New England. 
By this arrangement, New Hampshire was separated 
from Massachusetts: but the division did not last 


long. The Governor, tho Liciitennnt-Cuveinor, 
and tho Secretary, were to act in conjunction with 
eight-and-twenty Assistants or Counsellors, nomi¬ 
nated in the first instance by the King, but after- 
wants to be chosen annually by the General Court, 
consisting of tho Assistants themselves and tho 
Deputies. Tho Deputies were to be in the pro|*or- 
tion of two members to each town or place, with 
lilicrty to tho Court to revise that number in sub¬ 
sequent yeai*, as it might l*e found necessary. Tho 
qualification for voting was tho possession of a free¬ 
hold estate in land, within tho province, to tlio 
value ol forty shillings a year, or of some other 
estate to tho value of i). r >0 sterling. The suffrage, 
consequently, was not universal; the old English 
principle of basing representation on pro|*erty wus 
studiously preserved. The mcml>er* so elected were, 
together with the Governor and othor officials, to 
bike tlio oaths which, by an Act passed in the 1'nwt 
year of the existing reign* were substituted fur tho 
Oaths of Alleginucc and Supremacy ; ami the oaths 
thus substituted might l>c administered to any per- 
son within the colony. To the Governor was given 
full power to adjourn, prorogue, mid dissolve tho 
General Court, and, with the advice and consent 
of the Council of Assistants, to np|ioiiit Judges 
nnd other officers of justice. Liberty of conscience 
in the worship of God was allowed to all Christians, 
excepting Papists. Tho General Court was 
invested with authority to erect and constitute 
Judicatories, Courts of Record, and other Courts, 
to bo held in the King’s name, for tho trial of 
dimes nnd offences, and tlio hearing of civil causes ; 
but tlio claim of the earlier colonists to act in such 
matters without any up|teal to England was not 
"cognised. “ Whereas," said tho new charter, 
•* wo judge it necessary that all our subjects should 
have liberty to appeal to us, our heirs and Micces- 
sore, in cases that may deserve tho same,” it was 
ordained that, in caso cither |«rty should not rest 
satisfied with tho judgment or sentence of any of 
the provincial Judicatories or Courts, in any per- 
sonal action wherein tho matter in difference ex¬ 
ceeded the valuo of .£300 sterling, such |»ci*on 
might appeal to tlio King in Trivy Council, which 
might bo either tho Provincial Council or the Coun¬ 
cil in England. Tlio laws which tho General Court 
was to havo power to enact were to bo such as 
should not be repugnant to tho laws of England. 
The said Court was to havo full power to nominate 
annually all civil officers within tho province, ex¬ 
cepting such as were to be appointed by the King 
or his representatives ; to levy all necessary taxes ; 
and so to dispose all matters and things as to insure 
the religious, peaceable, and civil govemmont of tho 
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colony, that thus the good life and orderly conver¬ 
sation of the people might win the Indians to tho 
profession and practice of the Christian faith, 
which, it was observed, was avowedly the principal 
design of the plantation when it was first set on 
foot? With respect to military service, it was 
expressly provided that the Governor should liave 
no power to transport any of the people beyond the 
limits of the province without their own consent, 
nor to exercise martial law on them without the 
advice ami consent of tho Council of Assistants. 
The power of Admiralty Courts was reserved to tho 
sovereign ; but nothing in tho charter was to lie 
taken ns burring or hindering any of the King's 
subjects in the trade of fishing on the coasts of 
New England, or in the salt-water rivers. Lastly, 
for the better providing and furnishing of masts to 
the Royal Navy, the charter reserved to the Crown 
all large-sized trees growing on any tract of land 
not previously granted to any private |*rr*on. 

Conscious, jicrhaps, that, notwithstanding the 
liberality of many of its provisions, there were 
some things in this patent which would hurt tho 
self-love of the New Englaudcrs, the King con- 
feiTod on the Massachusetts agents the favour of 
appointing their first Governor. Their choice fell 
on Sir William Phipps, and the hero of tho cx|>cdi- 
tion to tho Spanish week kissed hands on his eleva¬ 
tion to this new dignity. He was not the most 
fortunate selection, for, though an honest man, ho 
hud rather the qualities of a sea-captain than a 
statesman. Rough in his manners, fanatical in his 
religious views, uninstructed in the arts of govern¬ 
ment, and identified with a disastrous failure, he 
was hardly tho |>crson to give dignity to the |*o»t 
he was called on to fill. Yet. on landing at Boston 
in May, 1692, lie was received with acclamations 
hy the majority of the people. His first act was to 
call a General Assembly of the province, which he 
opened with a sjieech urging the deputies to pre¬ 
pare a body of goal laws with all despatch, and 
promising that whatever Bills they might offer to 
him, consistent with the honour and interest of the 
Crown, ho would readily pass. “ Whenever,” lie said. 
“ . vo " llsvo settled such a body of good laws that no 
]>ercon coming after me may make you uneasy, I 
shall desire not to continue one day longer in tho 
Government" It was not merely law-making, how¬ 
ever, that the new Governor had to consider. The 
country was still devastated by the Indians of the 
north-east, and it was necessary to take measures 
for tho better protection of the outlying settlements. 
The savages of Maine and the neighbouring terri- 
tones knew Phipps well. They had fished and 
Hunted with him m Ids youth; they did not for-et 
32 


that he was a native of that juit of America, und 
was intimately acquainted with their Imunta; and 
they saw in his appointment a sign that the wur 
would be carried on with greater vigour. 

Phipps was always better inclined to engage in 
during enterprises than to sit quietly at home. At 
the head of four hundred and fifty men, he marched 
to Pemaquid, and gave ordera for the building of a 
strong fort It wax finished in a few months, and 
hud twenty-eight |>ort-holes, with fourteen guns in 
position, and a garrison of sixty men. Being 
situated in tin* heart of the enemy's country, it 
produced a considerable effect in ovemweing the 
savages; but the cost of erecting this stronghold 
was so great that tho people murmured at the ad¬ 
dition to their taxes, and Phipps sjiccdily lost tho 
|K>pulurity with which he started. Another fort 
was built at Saco in 1693, nud the Ala-uukis, 
being defeated in several scattered actions, and 
hunted from place to place, licgiili to lose heart. 
They were by this time deserted by the French, 
who had more im|K>rtant work to do in other 
quurtcre; and they feared an invasion from tho 
Maquas, a |K>wcrful tribe to the west, who Imd 
learned the use of fire-anus earlier thun their 
neighbours, and, by one of the usual exaggera¬ 
tions of fear, enjoyed the reputution of having 
killed more than two millions of natives inhabiting 
the country on the bordeni of the Mississippi. Tho 
rebels were therefore disposed to |>caCi', and tho 
English were equally well-inclined to an unilcr- 
standing. A French friar who wax with the 
Indians at the time did his utmost to dissuade 
them from coming to an agreement; but negotia¬ 
tions were opened at Fort Pemaquid, and in August, 
1G93, |«ucu was concluded on favourable terms. 
By tho articles, the Indians confessed that they 
bud been led astray by the French, submitted 
themselves to the government of England, promised 
to oppose the Canadian tribes, and renounced 
their chum to lands already occupied by the Eng¬ 
lish. It was further agreed that all trade and 
commerce which might subsequently arise between 
the Indians and the English should be under settled 
rules of management, and that, in cose of any con¬ 
troversy arising, or any real or sup]M>sed wrong, 
proper application should be made to the Govern¬ 
ment for remedy in a court of justice. For the duo 
execution of these terms, hosbiges were delivered to 
Sir William Phipps. All looked well for the time ; 
but the pros|>ects of h permanent peace were illu¬ 
sory. 

The condition of the newly-created province of 
Massachusetts Bay was nt this period deplorable. 
Trade had greatly diminished; taxation had equally 
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leased : apprehension and discord sprenid througli- 
tlie colony; and Sir William Phipps, less from 
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out the colony; and Sir William Phipps, less from 
faults of his own than from the dithculties of 
the situation generally, soon came to l»c regarded 
as a failure. Cotton Mather had from the first 
desired to see some jDst of importance conferred 
on William Stoughton, who had acted as Deputy- 
President under Dudley, anil who had made himself 
so unjH.pular that, in the election of judges shortly 
afterwards, lie was )ia»scd over without a vote. 
Why Cotton Mather, who belonged to the opjiosito 
party, should have been so solicitous for his advance¬ 
ment. does not appear; but ho urged his father, 
Increase Mather, while the matter was yet |>cuduig, 
to do something for Stoughton, who shortly after¬ 
wards received the ap|*ointment of Deputy-Governor. 
Of the twenty-eight Assistants nominated by the 
King, the elder Mather wrote that every one was 
a friend to the interests of the churches. The 
younger Mather cried exultingly that the time for 
favour had couie; that, instead of his being made 
a sacrilicc to wicked rulers, he was in a position 
of command, as several of his relatives, and many 
brethren of his own church, were in the Council, 
while the Governor of the province was a member 
of his Uoek, and one of his dearest friends. Yet 
the new Government was scarcely more jwpulnr 
than that of Andros. It was wanting in marked 
ability; it had to encounter difficulties of no 
ordinary kind ; and its failures made it disliked 
by those who could probably have done no better. 

In his dealings with the Indians, Sir William 
Phipps is certainly deserving of praise. He threw 
a new vigour into the war with the Abenaki*, 
and, having extorted a |«nce, exerted himself 
to remove any grievances ol which they may have 
had just cause to complain, and to wean them from 
their attachment to the French. Early in 1G94, 
in the midst of a very haul winter, he journeyed 
into the north-eastern districts, and, having sent 
for several of the princi|ml sachems, gave them 
presents, and treated them with great respect. 
Proposal* were made* for owning n lucrative trade, 
and Phipps offered to leave la-hind him an Indian 
preacher, who would give instruction in the 
Protestant faith. The Abenaki* were glad of the 
trade, but cared not for the missionary. They hail 
been converted to Roman Catholicism by French 
priests, who had assured them (so at least they 
stated) that Christ had l»een crucified by English¬ 
men. Phipps was not successful in Ins endeavours 
to detach the Indians from their French allies. 
Thcv were afraid of offending such powerfu 
neighbours, especially as the English were not 
in a position to offer them armed assistance. The 
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attempt, therefore, came to nothing; but it was well- 
meant, and not badly conceived. The Governor 
however, could 111 afford another failure. His 
uupopularity was becoming every day more serious, 
and at length his enemies drew up articles of 
impeachment, and sent them over to the King, 
with a request fur his displacement, and for the 
ap|>ointmi‘Ut of a committee to take depositions 
against him for maladministration. The King, 
determining to hear the ease himself, recalled the 
Governor, and cited his accusers to appear at 
Whitehall in prosecution of their charges. Phipps 
embarked for England towards the end of November, 
1094, carrying with him an address from the 
General Assembly, commending his faithful services 
to the country, and bogging that he might not 
lie displaced. The accusations against him were in 
fact never examined. The accusers did not ajijiear 
in sup|K>rt of their imputations, and it is probable 
that Phipjis would have been restored to his post 
had not death terminated his career. He caught a 
malignant fever, and expired on the 18th of Febru¬ 
ary. 1093, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

Cotton Mather’s friend, Stoughton, the Deputy- 
Governor, now succeeded to the chief j>ost. Ho 
found the colony in the midst of a renewed Indian 
war in the north-cast. The French had again ex¬ 
cited the tribes to fury, and the usual atrocities of 
savage warfare were committed in many lonely 
settlements. The chiefs of the Micinacx presented 
to Fronteimc, the Governor of Canada, a grisly 
trophy of English seal|», taken from the heads of 
those' who had been killed on the Piscataqun. 
French priests encouraged these horrors by exhorta¬ 
tion and by praise. Charlevoix, the Jesuit historian 
of his countrymen’s colonising efforts in North 
America, eulogises the valorous feats of the Abena- 
kis, who burnt towns and village*, murdered men, 
led women into captivity, and behaved with un¬ 
checked barbarity to inoffensive children R° 
great successes were obtained in the open field, but 
the country was kept in a state of alarm for yea,*, 
nml the English |*wer was compromised by its 
manifest inability to prevent rucIi disasters. J • 
worst tiling that happened was the sum-nd o 
Perna-pm! fort in 1000. The Frenehl*! «*•>« 
English man-of-war, with which thy' ll 
before the fort, ami lamlc.1 " l»dy of -oltben., " ° 
were soon joints! by a party of 
struck so much tenor into the conunandcr that h= 
surrendered his stronghold without tmn g» 
The French then demolished the works ; 

Chub, the commander, was temporary 
dereliction of duty, and, being ^ at 

of his commission, was sent home to his house 
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Andover, where, a year or two later, he was killed, 
together with his wife and some others, by a party 
of Indians. 

Misfortunes continued to thicken on the English, 
and ill-success attended all their measures. To 
wards the close of 169G, the Indians were so 
inspirited by their good fortune that they threatened 
to ruin the whole country in the following summer. 
A bad harvest, resulting in a scarcity of bread 
which amounted almost to a famine, added to tho 
other calamities of the time; and political discon¬ 
tent took the most dangerous of all forms—that of 
the clamorous demand for fowl. The savages re¬ 
mained quiet during the winter, but with the spring 
of 1697 were again in anus, {touring down on 
small settlements with the terrific war-whoop, und 
murdering indiscriminately all whom they did not 
capture. At Haverhill a tragical incident occurred. 
Hannah Dunstan, ft married woman, was lying in 
bed with an infant not more than a week old, when 
the Indians burst upon the town. No man was in 
the dwelling at the time; only Hannah Dunstan, 
tho nurse, and eight young children. The husband 
was at work in the fields, but, seeing the enemy 
approaching, lie rode home in the Iiojkj of re|>clling 
the attack. The children were bidden at once to 
fly to the nearest garrison, and Dunstan then 
warned Ids wife of her danger ; but before she could 
rise the savages were so near that, finding it im- 
|H>ssib1c to carry her off, he rode after the little ones, 
who had crept into the surrounding forest. Some¬ 
times facing back on tho pursuing Indians, und 
pointing his gun at them, sometimes cheering tho 
frightened children as they fled through the tangled 
wood-paths, Dunstan hurried on, and gained a place 
of safety. The savages wreaked their vengeance 
where they could l>e less opposed. The house whs 
rifled and burnt; the now-born infant whs Unshed 
against a tree, and killed; and Mix Dunstan, 
the nurse, and several of the neighbours, were 
carried off by the attacking party. They were 
forced to march at so great a pace that in a few 
days they had travelled a hundred and fifty miles; 
and any one who lugged behind was immediately 
slain. Mis. Dunstan and the nurse were to sene 
an Indian family consisting of two men, three 
women, and seven children, all of them Roman 
Catholic converts, very particular in their religious 
observances. Their roaster resolved to carry them 
to an Indian rendezvous beyond Penacook, about 
two hundred miles from the place where lie lived, 
m order that, in accordance with a native custom, 
they might run the gauntlet through the whole 
army. Ultimately, Mrs. Dunstan, her nuree, and 
a boy from Worcester, Massachusetts, found them- 
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wives on an island in the Merrimac, alwvc Concord. 
A little before daybreak, one spring morning, Mm. 
Dunstan, observing the family asleep, projawed 
to the nureo and the l*oy to put them all to 
dentil. Tho plan had been discussed for sonm 
days, and the boy, Samuel Leoimrdson, had asked 
his master where ho would strike to kill instantly. 
Tin? Indian told him where, and also how to sculp. 
When the right moment arrived, the two women 
and the boy took each a tomahawk, ami smote 
with stem resolve at the sleeping barbarians. Ten 
iqieedily lay dead ; one of tin- squaws was wounded, 
but not mortally; a child was spared lienmw? of 
its infancy. Then the three English jieople esca)ied 
in a bark canoe, floated down the Merrimac to the 
settlements of their country js-oplc, and exhibited, 
in a grim spirit of rivalry to the savages themselves, 
the acalpa of the enemies they had slain. A reward 
of £50 was voted for them by the General Assembly, 
and presents from private hands gave expression to 
the ]>opiilur satisfaction. 

Aided by the French, the Indians continued 
throughout 1697 to give trouble to the English 
colonists; but they did not succeed in obtaining 
complete command of Maine. An alumiing 
rumour, however, led to serious preparations for 
resistance. It was said that the French King 
intended to send a fleet to ravage the coast of New 
England, and to conquer New York. But tho 
design, if over entertained, was not carried out; nnd 
at the close of 1697 the Pence of Ryawick put on end 
to the war. By the tonus of tho treaty, France 
was allowed to retain Hudson’s Bay, u moiety of 
Newfoundland, the whole of Canada, the valley 
of the Mississippi, and the entire eastern coast, with 
its adjacent islands, from Maine to beyond Labrador. 
Such was to lie the French territory in America, 
stated in general tenns; hut the precise lines of 
demarcation wore left to Is? settled by com¬ 
missioners. It was ultimately pro]Kued that tho 
boundary to the east should be tho river St. 
George, as a compromise between the French claim 
to the Kennebec on the one hand, nnd the English 
claim to the St Croix on the other; hut peace did 
not last long, ami the question remained unsettled. 
The boundary between New Franco and Now York 
led to a long and excited discussion, which did 
not terminate in favour of tho English. Both tho 
English and French laid claim to the domains of tho 
Five Nations. During the last few years of the war, 
Frontenac had conducted several operations against 
those tribes; had burnt ninny villages, slain many 
warriors, and left the remainder to suffer from 
a famine, brought about by the destruction of their 
crops. Notwithstanding this treatment, the Iroquoia 
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now inclined rather to the French than to the 
English alliance, liccause the religious converts 
among them won* Homan Catholics rather than 
Protestants. On commercial grounds. the interests 
of these savages wen* on the side of England ; hut 
lvligious conviction is one of the strongest motives 
that influence mankind. The moral power of the 
Jesuits over the Five Nations was so great that in 
1700 the Legislature of New York made it death 
to any Popish priest who should enter the province. 
Nevertheless, the French wen* aide, in that very 
year, to effect a jiencc between the tribe* of the 
Iroquois on the one side, and themselves with their 
native allies on the other. It was declared at the 
same time that hostilities should cease between 
the Sioux and the Indian trilaos in amity with the 
French, and that this pence should reach beyond the 
Mississippi. The English still continued to trade 
with the Five Nations; but France was supreme 
on the groat lakes, and in June, 1701. a French 
Jesuit, accompanied l»y a hundred of his country¬ 
men, formed a settlement at Detroit, in the present 
State of Michigan. 

The Earl of Ihdlamont was now Governor of New 
England and New York. He arrived in America 
in 1098. and in the following year recommended 
to the General Court of Massachusetts the repair 
of their fortifications, the accumulation in them of 
warlike stores, the settling of a free trade with the 
Indians, and the passing of laws agreeable to those 
of England. Quitting Boston for New York in 
the summer of 1099, he made the latter city the 
place of his oHiciul residence to the end of his life, 
leaving Lieutenant-Governor Stoughton to repre¬ 
sent him in the capital of Massachusetts. New 
England and New York were thus once more 
united, but only so far as the jwrsonal rule of the 
Governor was concerned. To Lord Bellamont was 
also assigned the direction of affairs in New Hnm|>- 
shire. The condition of that province long con¬ 
tinued very unsettled. In 1090, the colonists hml, 
by the solemn vote of a popular convention, united 
themselves with Massachusetts ; but, by the charter 
granted to the latter colony in 1691, the right to 
the soil claimed by Samuel Allen, of London, who 
had purchased it of Mason, was fully recognised. 
Allen himself received a Royal commission to 
govern the people, and his son-in-law, John L slier, 
of Boston, Colonial Treasurer of Massachusetts 
under Dudley, and afterwards one of the adherents 
of Sir Edmund Andros, acted as Lieutenant- 
Governor. Usher organised a government; but it 
gave no satisfaction to the i»eoplc, ami the legal 
position of the colonists was for yearn made the 
subject of lawsuits which wasted large sums ol 


money without settling anything. The conduct of 
Usher was resented by the people as tyrannical; 
that of the |»cople was denounced by Usher as tur¬ 
bulent; and in 1C99 the home Government placed 
the colony under the rule of Lord Bellamont, assisted 
by a judiciary comjioscd of men who had the confi¬ 
dence of the jiopular jwrty. Although this put uu 
end to |M>litical disquietude, it did nothing towards 
solving the question of proprietary rights. Those 
rights were frequently urged in the colonial courts, 
where the verdict was always given against the 
proprietor. Ap|>eals were made to the English 
sovereign in council, but without any conclusive 
result. Records of the court under Cranfield, the 
Governor of the province in the time of Charles II., 
were destroyed, and other documents withhold. 
Order* from the Committee of the Privy Council 
for Trade and Plantations were disregarded, and 
every device that quick and not very scrupulous 
wits could imagine was resorted to for defeating 
the rights of Allen and his heirs. At length, in 
1715, the claim was abandoned in despair of 
enforcing it. The i*eoplc of New Harajisliire 
thenceforth enjoyed quiet possession of the soil, 
and the waste domains reverted to the Crown. A 
descendant of Mason subsequently renewed tho 
original claim, on the groiuid of a defect in the con¬ 
veyance to Allen; but the litigations were finally 
closed by a relinquishment, on tho part of tho 
claimant*, of all lmt the unoccupied portions of tho 
territory. In 1741, New Hampshire was finally 
disjoined from Massachusetts; but even previous 
to the separation the former province had had a 
distinct legislative Assembly, and was the author ol 


its own laws. 

The death of Simon Bnidstivct, in the spring of 
1698, removed the last of the original colonists of 
Massachusetts. Dying in the ninety-fifth year 
of his age, l.c connected the widely-M^rated epochs 
of Charles I. and William III. Born m tho 
rear that Queen Elizabeth expired, he ">>**'> 'X 
only four year, seeing the commencement of l o 
reign of Anne. It is said that at ninety Ins m el- 
lectual force was hardly abated; but m l.,s fa 1 mg 
da vs he earnestly desired to be at rest Cotton 
Mather tenderly and beautifully observes that rt 
seemed as if death were conferred on hrm .ether 
than life taken away. Tire great age ,c M** 
several of the early color.rsts and the, l 
attained is worthy of note; yet we find Increase 
Mather remarking in 1G8I on the frequency of 

sudden deaths in New England.* 

TUO State of New England at the close of the 
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i seventeenth century was of a nature to excite 
mingled feelings of nii|Kvlitiision und .ope. H e 
colony liiul for several years been desolated in its 
more remote portx by a savage war, stimulated ami 
aided by a civilised but hostile neighbour. It was 
burdt*ned by a debt which for a country not rich 
was heavy. Its trade, which forty years Wore 
luul been considerable, wax now greatly reduced. 
A succession of misfortunes luul diminished the 
wealth of its merchants, ami broken the spirits of 
its commonalty. The i»dc|iendunco of a previous 
generation ha<l hceu force.1 to give way, first before 
the legal proceedings of Cltaricx, then Wore the 
tyranny of James, and lastly Wore the now charter 
of William and Mary, which, while it respected 
the rights of the people, was not forgetful of prero¬ 
gative. Internal dissensions were more info than 
in tho priiuitivo times; a class of poor luul arisen 
to trouble tho rejiose of the rich. On tho other 
hand, the plantations were firmly established. 
Thera was no longer any room to doubt that the 
great experiment of another England lieyond the 
seas was destined to Succeed. Numerous towns 
had sprung up in tho wilderness. From the Penoh- 
scot to Long Inland Sound, from tho Atlantic to 
tho Hudson, the territory had been reclaimed from 
the forest and the morass, and made to yield crojis, 
of which the Indians Wore tho coming of the 
English had known nothing. Civilised societies 
had taken the place of barbarian federations, which 
hud wasted the capabilities of the soil by the 
ignoiance und anarchy of savage life. A love of 


reading was very common among tho people, und 
as early as 1GXG a large iiuml-T of Boston Uok- 
sellers had made considerable fortunes by their trade. 
Lord Bcllaiuoiit, a few yearn later, remarked with 
agreeable surprise on the graceful awl courteous 
demeanour of the gentlemen ami clergy of Connec¬ 
ticut. Yet, although tli.-se artificial charms of the 
old society lived again in the tliinly |K.pulaUsl town- 
d.ips of America, it could not !-• doubted Hint new 
political ideas were Wng d.vrlo|--d under tho new' 
conditions of colonial existence; ..ud, .h spiU- U>i»|iO- 
niry failures and local drawbacks, it was evident 
that a great commonwealth, of English origin, was 
shaping itself in the western world, tho future of 
which was already loginning to trouble jeulous 
nWrvcnt in the old domain. It was nntici|Nited by 
several that the colonists would in time throw oir 
their allegiance to the mother country, und esta¬ 
blish a republie. They had come very near doing 
mi in the time of Charles I., and on the face of 
things it was not unlikely that, with increasing 
nuinlient and greater self-reliance, they would again 
place before themselves the goal of indc|»cudoiicc as 
tho premised land of their national pilgrimage. 
There were those in England who had the blind¬ 
ness to recommend a total subjection to the Crown 
ns the only way of checking this tendency. They 
ought rather to have aimed at a continually in¬ 
creasing development of the principle of local self- 
rule, combined with the jicrsonnl tie of a Governor 
up|K>intod by the sovereign, and representing tho 
grandeur und stability of the whole Empire. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Unsettle*) State of South Carolina after the Revolution of 1G48-9—Extinction of the Constitution of Shaftesbury ami Locke— 
Joseph Archdulc, tho Quaker—Hit wise Government in South Carolina—Illiberally of the Proprietor*-Pro*i«rity of 
the Planters—Condition of North Carolina—Tyranny »n*l Turbulence—Popular Rising— Sir Edimiml Amlro* Governor 
of Virginia—The William ami Mary College—Deficiency of Education in Virginia. an<l General St-»te of the Country— 
lliaractemtic* of tho Government of Amlros—Position of the Church of England in Virginia ami Maryland—E>tal>li«li. 
mont of the Royal Government in the Territory of the Baltimore*—l'njust Treatment of the Roman Cat holies-Life in 
Maryland-Effect of the Knglith Revolution of 1CSS in New York—Insurrection under Jacob Lchler, and Subsequent 
Course of Events—Disagreements between New York and Connecticut. 


TnE two Carolina* passed through a period of con¬ 
siderable agitation after tho Revolution of 1GSX-9. 
In South Carolina, much internal disturbance re¬ 
sulted from the bickerings of the Ckureh of England 
emigrants with tlioso who professed Presbyterian 
views. The first-named formal the minority, and 
were for the most part free-livers, and men opi**ed 
to popular power, The latter were jsersons of more 


lilsoml ideas, yet inclined to supj>ort the proprie¬ 
taries ns the legal liolders of authority. Persistent 
injustice, however, at length converted the Pra.sl.y- 
terians into op|toneuts of the existing order ; and 
when Colleton wax dcjioscd. Seth Sothel, though one 
of the hotly of proprietors, and not favourably known 
by his previous rule in North Carolina, was in 1G90 
chosen by the people to succeed hiiu. His admini* 
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tration was at first conducted in accordance with the 
expressed will of the commonalty, meeting in a 
freely-elected Assembly. Measures of defence were 
adopted ; military stores were acquired ; a revenue 
was established; and in 1 GDI the Huguenot refugees 
wore placed on the footing of freeborn citizens. 
Rut, notwithstanding these just and reasonable 
previsions, the colony remained in a very unsettled 


“that, as the people had declared they would rather 
be governed by the i>owers granted by the charter, 
without regard to the fundamental constitution” 
—that of Shaftesbury and Locke, which has 
already been described—“it would be for their 
quiet, and for the protection of the well-dis|>osed, 
to grant their request" Philosophical constitutions, 
the work of scholars sitting in their studies, and 
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state. The people were split into factions, and 
the acts of the Legislature were rejected by the 
proprietors. After a tune. Sothel became as 
despotic as his predecessor*; and on his deposition 
by the people, in 1G92, Philip Ludwell. formerly 
Collector of Customs in Virginia, and more recently 
Governor of North Carolina, was sent to the 
southern plantation to reestablish the supremacy 
of the proprietary body. But he was quite ."cap¬ 
able of effecting such a result, and, wrthdra g 
into Virginia, be left the South Carolinians to that 
condition of anarchy which now seemed chrome 
The proprietors at length opened them eyes to the 
necessity of concession. In April, 1693, they v 


elaborating details out of certam general pnncrplre 
the truth or falsity of winch, under particular 
conditions, can only to tested by «per.ence seldom 
survive the rough rellision of ord.nary needs « 
was so with this ingenious productron of two 01 
the most eminent men of the seventeenth century 
The people of South Carolina wanted a plain, 
workable government, with reasonable proven 
for the maintenance of their interest, j and tb» 
wls not furnished them by Shaftesbury and 

L< Tbomas Smith, who in a former year had advised 
the Publishment of martial law as. --of 
suppressing the populace, was aptmuxted 
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after tin' abrogation **f tho roustitiitinn. Ho was 
ot" course tin- muni me «»|* tho proprietary, and as 
suoli was unable to agn*o with tho |H-oplc, who, 
haviui; sot on foot a system of hionnial Assemblies, 
woiv in a |K»ition to dispute his |H>lioy with great 
effect. Smith was an honost, well-meaning, and 
personally bhunoloss man. despite his loaning to¬ 
wards martial law as a cult* for disaffection ; and, 
finding that In* made no progress towards tho 
pacification of tho country. In* suggested, in 1601, 
that one of tho proprietors should visit tho settle¬ 
ment. with |H>wor« of iiupiiry and redress. This 
tvsttltod in tin* selection of John Archilalo, u 
(Quaker, and olio of tho lwdy apjs-ahsl to, as a 
s|H*oios of dictator over tho turbulent and uneasy 
colonists. He acted with exemplary fairness and 
lilierality. Doing himself a Dissenter, he did not 
pass over Nonconformists in the tilling of offices; 
but High Churchmen also were employed. He 
laid it down as a rule that men should always find 
an enlargement of their native rights in a wilderness 
which they have loft their own country to colonise. 
He formed his Council in such a way as to rctlect 
the predominant feeling of the settlement. He 
remitted quit-rents for a term of yean*; he regulated 
the price of land and the form of conveyances; and 
bv other concessions and re-arrangements ho soon 
established a state of conqiamtive concord. A 
board was created for settling disputes between the 
Indians and the Euro|.euns, and the former were 
treated with so much consideration that, with the 
generosity of which ml men are not incapable, they 
always behaved with exemplary kindness towards 
any unfortunate sailors who might be shipwrecked 
on the coasts. Arclulale exhibited those |K>litical 
virtues which are so often found amongst Quakers. 
A House of Assembly was elected by the )*ople, 
who, by means of a militia, were allowed to retain 
their own defence in their own hands. Friendly 
relations were maintained with the Spaniards at 
St. Augustine ; and Arclulale, »xs a pioof that la- 
had none but kindly feelings towards a nation at 
that time regarded as the hereditary enemy of Eng¬ 
land, and with whose religious opinions he could 
assuredly have had no symp.thy. ransomed four 
Indians,'converts of the Spanish priests, who had 
Wn taken captive by a hostile tnhe, and sent 
them to the Governor of the S|mnish settlement 
On leaving South Carolina to return to England, 
ill 1000. Arclulale had the satisfaction of knowing 
that lie had established the pros,.erity of the planta¬ 
tion on a sure foundation. The representatives of 
the people gratefully acknowledged the fact, and 
New England men, seeking a more genial climate, 
found in this luxuriant and beautiful land a place 
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where they could live under j>olitical institutions 
not inferior to their own. After the departure of 
Archdale, and probably as a consequence of his wis¬ 
dom, the Huguenots, who had again been subjected 
to disabilities, were once moie enfranchised by tho 
colonial Legislature. With the exception of 
Papists, lilierty of conscience was granted to all 
Christians. The proprietary liody in England were 
not inclined to endorse in all respects the lilna-al 
ideas of Arclulale. They passed a new code, in 
which they asserted that the natural foundation of 
|M)litical |»owcr is in property. Tho expression is 
a strange one ; for even if it Ik* advisable, on grounds 
of ex|K«licncy, to associate the suffrage with some 
form of pro|ierty, this surely cannot he called a 
natural foundation. It is in fact an artificial basis 
for tut exclusive KiqierKtructuro; ns men build their 
houses on piles where the soil is naturally intinn. 
The laws which the English proprietors deduced 
from their very questionable maxim weie rejected 
by the Provincial Assembly in 1702, after a pro¬ 
longed debate. But the colony was not in accord 
with itself on the subject of religion, and tho dis¬ 
agreement led to unfortunate results. Although 
the Dissenters were in a considerable majority 
among the |K-ople, the followers of the Church of Eng¬ 
land contrived, in the year 1704, to obtain ono more 
representative in the Assembly than their op|>oiicnts. 
They used the power thus acquired in the most 
tyrannical manner. Disfranchising all who held 
Nonconformist views, and creating an arbitrary 
Court of High Commission for the trial of ecclesi¬ 
astical causes and the preservation of religious 
uniformity, they established a |K>litical monojioly 
on their own behalf. This revolution was eagerly 
approved by the proprietors, although Archdale 
did his utmost to op|K>se it. Its effect was 
sjieedilv seen in the legal establishment of the 
Clmrcli of England in South Carolina, as a specially 
privileged body ; but a number of lay commissioners 
were appointed to exercise supreme authority 
over the colonial clergy. Some such chock was 
necessary to restrain a spiritual despotism winch 
otherwise would have been perfectly uncurbed; 
but at l*est it could only confine within somewhat 
straiter bounds an evil which was ,>erfectly 


tuitous. 

iven with this extraneous check, the evil became 
serious, and the means of redress in the colony 
If were so entirely wanting, that the bouth 
olinian Dissenters appealed to the House o 
•ds in 1700, and obtained the powerful advocacy 
Somers. The Peers agreed to a Mm 
demning the attempt to establish religious 
formity in South Carolina as “an encourage- 
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merit to Atheism »ml UfaTVta'™■ *«7“ l 

tra.lv, »nd tending to Urn mm and*¥***£ g[ aim J‘ aulI tl „ Q„„kvra were ~*md of foment. Mg 
the province." The Lord* o elarics aLstmct i OJW in North Carolina, and Hj.ra.ding tla n 

Trade and Plant»t.o,o.r«l«rt«d W ! hfch llluircllic=1 | view, into Virginia. It certnm Unit 

had fo.feitcl their charter, and the act for ffInl the colony win. ton. by dnw.nH.onH 

complaint had been made wen. dcchirol whicll nl.no* to a civil war. IV pro- 

whom the majority 

... • ...... • lin ■ IKSIMliriTI | 

had no 


of the i-eoplo would not receive. The |* 0 |« 
inrty elected their own Governor mid their own 


couipm..... . . .Assembly which amounted 

Ann0 to c ltei" ;t way! and tin. Dl— prictom appointed « Oorcn.or 
ten aired their political right-., though the 
Cburcl. of England retained its lotion as the 
established religion of the colony. It had 
hitherto done very little toward, the aupjmrl of 
religion in the colony, which had on y one 
clifice belonging to the Cl.u.eh of England at the 
close of the sevententl. century. The D.s»cntere 
were equally ill-provided; end outside of Charles- reveug 


ulnr 


ie|H-esentntivo Assembly; so tlmt two authoritative 
l>oilies were riding at the same time. < orn- 
promise wu* imi-ussible. Mid the Government of the 
j>ro|aietary, wanting the Mi|>|<ort of all hut u few 
was scarcely aide to maintain itself. Violent and 
•eful enactments were passed l.y what must 

,.crimps Ikj «nllod the legal Legislature; hut tlm 


ten there w« no place of Voukiv tynu.t, had no power to enforee their 

enjoyed a i*no<l [ '. i a J, even daring Careliuiaus to i.npruoi. llnir Coven.or (who w.» 

prosperity, winch had , caddy >'«««« » „ rf-*,. of the Governor of South 

‘j!rid« Oror l0 th'.'pHncip«l production. of .he Carelina) whenever ho ».« di,pl«-«..g to them; 

Ztuy Z rice, which had heen introduced free, and .hi, they .. ... at length to have ..I 

Madagascar. It soon came to »»c regarded ns the 
best rice in the world ; but the fields were cul¬ 


tivated by negro slaves, and the wealth of the 
planters was built up by a form of labour which 
was destined to bccomo the specinl curse of 
America. Both the Carolina* had a considerable 
tlade in the skins of wild animals and in timber. 


one of those customs tlmt hy re|M-tition ac«|Uiro tlm 
force of law. Duuhlh-ss they were a rough, turbu¬ 
lent set of men ; hut they were treated in a manner 
likely to exnsjicmto them to the utmost. 

By 1711, the antagonism of the two jmrtieH had 
reached nn alarming point. The malcontents, 
beaded hy Thomas Cary, who in 1had heel* 


For the former, adventurous traders penetrated deputed to the Govcmondiip by South Carolina, hut 


into the interior many hundred* of miles, mid 
the glades of distant forests were thus made known 
for future colonisation. 

In North Carolina very few slaves were to l<c 
found, and the white people enjoyed n state of 
almost Iwundless liberty. At that time, the more 
northern of the two Carolinas was dcscril«d ns a 
country in which there was scarcely any govern¬ 
ment; whei*e laws hardly existed ; and where even* 
one did what was right in his own eyes, without 
paying tribute either to God or Cttsnr. Un¬ 
people were denounced by royalist writers as 
an evilly-disposed crow of Quakers Deists, and 
Atheists: they were in truth a motley gathering of 
Nonconformists of all shades of opinion, the wild 
freedom of whose sylvan lives did not permit of 
much formal or public worship The proprietors 
determined, therefore, to set up the Church of 
England among them. It was enacted by the local 
Legislature that every one holding a place of trust 
must take an oath acknowledging the supremacy of 
that Church. Places of worship were erected at 
the public cost, and the Dissenters were discouraged 
by every means tlmt could be devised. But the 


who wn* afterwards dc|»osod by tin- proprictOl*, 
took up arms, and. it was said at tin- time, were 
pivpired to ally themselves with the Indians. 
Edward Hyde, the ruler appointed in England, 
wiled to hi* aid a veteran soldier named S|H>t*wood, 
at that time the Governor of Virginia. Spots- 
wood was inclined to nssist. He regarded the 
relicls a* incendiaries, and believed, not without 
reason, that their kiicophs might endanger the whole 
of the Queen's dominions in Amcricii. But his 
military judgment told him that a country so cut 
up by river* and creeks, so burdened with forests, 
and so ill-provided with ordinary modes of inter¬ 
communication, was not fitted for the 0 |»cnition of 
large forces. A detachment of marine* from the 
guuid-shi|*s was all the assistance sent by ?>|*>tx- 
wood, and nothing was effected, or even attempted. 
Can* and his friends, on the other hand, went into 
Virginia, and were despatched hy J>j»otswood to 
England in a man-of-war, that they might lay their 
case liefore the home Government. But it was 
long ere the pacification of the province wax brought 
about. The )>o|nilar leaders continued to resist the 
nominees of the proprietary; the latter continued 
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to denounce the majority ns criminals for whom no 
t iv.it incut could U- too severe. Undetorred by these 
intestine feuds, emigrants still sought the fertile 
hinds of North Carolina in large numbers. Swiss 
established themselves at New Berne, and Germans 
from the Palatinate added to the rapidly increasing 
|K»pulation of the land. There was also a rather 
considerable Scotch immigration into several of the 
southern colonies. 

All this while, Virginia pursued its course of 
prosperity without any material check. Beverlev, 
a Virginian historian who wrote early in the 
eighteenth century, says there was such an entire 
absence of want in the province that, when live 
]K>unds were left by a charitable testator to the 
l*oor of the parish in which he lived, the sum lay 
nine yours before the executors could tind any one 
]»oor enough to la* entitled to prt of the legacy, 
and at last it was all given to one old woman.* 
The rich were so hospitable that they would |*ost 
their servants on the main roads for the pur|KHe of 
bringing to their houses any travellers who might 
chance to |mss that way—a custom arising from 
the want of society in a country where there were 
few op|K>rtunities of amusement, ami which lasted 
to a much later |>eriod than wc are now considering. 
One of the earliest Governors of the Old Dominion 
under William III. was Sir Edmund Andros, who 
arrived there in 1692. The fortunes of that much- 
reviled gentleman had lieen singularly checkered 
during the previous few years. After his seizure 
by the insurgents of Boston in April, 1689, he was 
kept in prison until February, 1G90. In accordance 
.with an order from England, he was then sent home, 
together with his former colleagues, for trial. To 
prosecute the charges against him, Massachusetts 
commissioned Elisha Cooke and Thomas Oakes as 
assistants to their representatives in England, Sir 
Henry Ashuret and Increase Mather. The agents, 
however, do not appar to have even alleged any¬ 
thing against Andros; Ht any rate, they proved 
nothing; and the accused prsons were at once 
acquitted. Hutchinson, one of the older historians 
of Massachusetts, says that this iniscamnge was 
owing to the bad management of Sir John Somers, 
the counsel employed by the agents; but the pro¬ 
bability is that Andros and his friends, however 
objectionable their policy, and however likely 
that ]>olicy to provoke a revolution, had not 
exceeded their legal powers. It certainly sjieaks 
well for Andros that he should so soon have 
received from the Whig monarch a new colonial 
appintment in America. A college had been 

• Hiatory of Virginia, 170* 
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established at Williamsburgli, in Virginia, during 
the rule of the last Governor; and for this institu¬ 
tion Andros brought over a charter. The collcgo 
received tho name of William and Mary, and tho 
new representative of royalty laid the foundation- 
stone of the building. The King gave endowments 
to this seminary, and its funds were augmented by 
a tax of a puny a pund on all tobacco exported 
to other plantations. 

The William and Mary College was due to the 
energy of the Rev. James Blair, a Scotchman, but 
a minister of the Church of England, who in 1685 
was sent out to Virginia by Archbishop Sancroft. 
In the reign of James I., Patrick Copland, chaplain 
of the East India Company, had made great efforts 
for the advancement of education in Virginia; but 
his projret of u college for that plantation had not 
met with success. It was revived with better 


results by Blair. The state of the settlement was 
such as to render some s|>ecial provision for in¬ 
tellectual culture highly necessary. Even as lato 
as the beginning of last century, there whji not 
one l*ookscllcr's shop in all Virginia, Maryland, 
and Carolina. Sir Josiah Child, writing in 
1698, observed that “ Virginia and Barbadoes 
were first jicopled by a sort of loose, vagruto 
p*oplc, vicious, and destitute of means at home, 
being either unfit for labour, or such as could 
tind none to employ themselves about, or had 
so misbehaved themselves by thieving and debau¬ 
chery thut none would give them work ; which 
merchants and masters of ship, by then- agents, or 
• spirits ’ as they were called, gathered up about 
the streets of London and other places, to be 
employed u]K>n plantations.” This account must 
not be received without exceptions; but it was 
tine to a considerable extent The descendants 
of the original emigrants shared tho wildness of 
some among their ancestors. Their magnificent 
climate disposed them to indolence; their possession 
of slave labour enabled them to be idle. The in¬ 
humanity with which the negroes were treated 
mo veil the indignation of an English clergyman, the 
Rev. Morgan Godwyn, who had been in Virginia, 
and who on his return to England, about 1680, 
drew attention to the wrongs of these unhappy 
beings. Profligacy was rife among the people; 
dlinking, card-playing, liorsc-rucing, cock-fighting, 
and sensual indulgence, occupied then- tune. H»o 
towns were so small and scattered that the coun¬ 
try had the apparance of a wild desert T io 
condition of society was so primitive that tobacco 
was used as the ordinary currency, for lack of coi . 
Virginia was not likely to care much about scholar- 
ship, nor were there any means of gratifying s. 
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a desire, bud the colonists ]*ossessed it In tlu> 
preamble to the Statutes of the William and Mary 
College, the state of education in Virginia is de¬ 
picted iu the darkest colour*. 

“ Nowhere," says this document, “ was there any 
greater danger on account of ignorance and want of 
instruction than in the English colonies of America, 
ill which the first planters had much to do, iu a 
country overrun with weeds and briars, and for 
many years infested with the incursion* of the 
barbarous Indians, to earn a mean livelihood with 
hard labour. There were no schools to be found in 
those days, nor any op|iortunity for good education. 
Some few, and a very few indeed, of the richer 
soil, sent their children to England to be educated ; 
and there, after many dungers from the seas and 
enemies, and unusual distempers occasioned by the 
change of country and climate, they were often 
taken off by small pox and other disease*. It was 
no wonder if this occasioned a great defect of 
understanding and all sort of literature, and that it 
was followed with ft new generation of men far 
short* of their forefathers, which, if they had tlio 
good fortune, though at a very indifferent rate, to 
read and write, had no further commerce with tlio 
Muses or learned sciences, but spent their life 
ignobly with the hoc and spade, and other employ¬ 
ments of an uncultivated and un|*olishcd country." 

The rule of Andros in Virginia was in many 
respects wise and liberal, though not of n nature to 
enlarge popular freedom. The Governor encouraged 
manufactures and the cultivation of cotton, and 
introduced reforms into the administration of 
affairs. He directed that all the public |Ni|tcrs 
should lie sorted and kept in order in the Secre¬ 
tary’s office, and, when the State House was de¬ 
stroyed l»v fire, took measures for their careful 
preservation. In time he gained the respect and 
regard of the people; yet his power* were to some 
extent despotic. He was Lieutenant-General, 
Admiral, Lord Treasurer, Chancellor, Chief Judge, 
President of the Council, and head of the Church. 
The member* of the Council wen* np|*>iuted l.y his 
recommendation, and .rould l«* removed at his |4ea- 
sure. He had, together with the Crown, a veto 
on the acts of the Assembly. He was empowered 
to appoint a clerk to watch over the proceedings 
of the Legislature. He had the right of dissolving 
the representative cliumlier whenever he chose; 
and, ns a perpetual revenuo had been established 
some time before, ho was not controlled by the 
necessity of asking from year to year f„,- t|, e 
of meeting current expenditure. Still, the existence 
of ft Parliamentary body of any kind is always a 
guarantee of liberty—a gem from which any people 


of sense may develop nn ever-increasing mass of 
privileges. The Virginians, though pleased with 
many of the nets of Andros, wen* not inclined to 
let him have his way in all things. When h|s-ciiil 
funds were wanted, they refused to supply them 
unless they wore |icniiitU-d to nominate a treasurer 
of their own, whose order* should not I*: interfered 
with by the Governor. The Assembly gave ex¬ 
pression to its opinion that it was entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of the English Parliament; 
and it acted consistently on this view. Andros, 
however, had no serious difficulty with the Virginia 
Assembly, llis recall, which took place iu 109$, 
was owing to a quarrel with Blair as to the admin- 
istratiou of the college. 

'Die religion of Virginia was that of the Church 
of England its regards the major pari of the |*opu- 
lation. The settlement had licvn a royulist colony 
from the lirat, and its faith was as courtly as its 
)K>litics. Vet it wax not without a Puritan element 
ax wdL In ldlO, when Sir Thomas Dale, who had 
served in the army of the Stitcs-General, was tip- 
]>oiute<l provisional Governor of Virginia, the Nether¬ 
lands made pro|K>sal* for joining in the settlement 
of the country, and several Dutchmen planted 
themselves about Henrico. They were Lutherans, 
*nd their minister was the Rev. Alexander 
Whitaker, nn English Puritan, who has left some 
curious accounts of the native tribes, their manners, 
morals, and U-liefs. l)iwater*, therefore, wen* to 
be found in Virginia, ns elsewhere; but the greater 
number of the |»coplc were Episcopalians. In tlio 
early days of the colony, the Virginia Company 
sent over clergymen to look after the settlers, but 
not in sufficiently large numbeni, so that many 
were left without pxstoral cure. The General 
Assembly stated iu 1023 that several of tho 
minutcre officiating in die plantation were lay¬ 
men. That they were not invariably treated 
with rcs|>ect appenra from nn official record stating 
that in 1032 a man wax placed in the - stocks 
for calling the l!?v. Mr. Colton, of Aconnac, "a 
Mack-on to I rascal." The Puritans «.f Virginia 
I'wiveil their pivacher* from New England, but in 
III.* l.-ign of Charles |. Ib.-M- weiv expellril. The 
Kpi«Ax.p.ili.uis \iei«*«qiially under a cloud while the 
English Comiiiouwealtli lasted; but the habitual 
tendency of tin* principal Virginians reasserted 
itself after the tvstnrarion of the monarchy. Hie 
right of pn*sentation livings lay with tho 

|* iris lies. The clergyman was reeoinniended by 
the Governor, and licensed by Hie Bishop of Lon- 
don; but the actual clmire was that of the |mrochial 
rvpresentatives. The hiring was from year to year; 
and, though English iawycre pronounced that tho 
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ministers were in every case incumlients for life, 
the vestries claimed mul exercised the right of dis¬ 
missing them at pleasure. Thus the Church of 
England received in America a democratic element. 
It wouhl seem that the provision for religion was 


[1688. 

The planting of the Church of England in 
America was a work in which many joined with 
zeal, l»ut which in some quarters made very slow 
progress. In the northern and middle colonics, it 
was not until the latter end of the seventeenth 



soracE or the roasokf, Virginia. 


not very liberal. There were instances in which 
only one place of worship existed in parishes extern- 
inc fifty miles in length. Often the minnUer was 
only a lay reader, chosen because he could l* ha- 
at a cheap rate, and James Town itself had no 
preacher for more than twenty years, except at 
brief intervals. 


ry that .lc.-yn.cn of tl.c nat'orn'l Clench 

, to obtain a recognised |"<*>“»»- Tl '° , 
o,,l society in Massachusetts was fonnul 

180 ; anti the B«t Epwcopal cl "'l*' ot ^“ 
„. as erected in 1088. Even .n theson . 
, the llool ,l c were on the whole better n 

A to such ministrations, the hindrances 
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numerous. It wns stated by the Bishop of London 
in 1677 thnt Atarylnnd hurt no settled main¬ 
tenance for the ministry, the con-sequcnco of which 
wns seen in a total absence of divine wondiip, 
except among those of the Romish belief, who, as 
wns at that time conjectured, did not amount to 
one in a hundred of the population. To these 
representations of the Bishop, Charles, Lord Balti¬ 
more, replied “ The Act of 1G47, confirmed in 
1676, tolerates and protects every sect Four 
ministers of tho Church of England are in posses¬ 
sion of plantations which afford them a decent 


condemned to infidelity or apostasy. This ludy 
rather pointedly reminded the Archbishop that tho 
commission to baptise and tench all nations wax 
large enough, to say nothing of the Marylanders 
being subjects of the King of England, and mcml'em 
of tho English Church. An incidental allusion 
in the letter gives some idea of the difficulties 
which clergymen have to contend with in a young 
colony. It was not to Is- exjs-cted, said thoughtful 
Mm. Taney, thnt a minister should ride ten milea 
in a morning, and ten more lieforo lie rould dine, 
going from house to house even in the hottest 



'At* CVl-LECL'. 


subsistence. From the various religious tenets i 
the members of the Assembly, it would be e: 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to induce it t 
consent to a law that shall oblige any sect to mail 
tain other ministers than its own.” Anglica 
clcigymen were sent out to Maryland by ti 
Bishop of London ; but they either died speedib 
or removed into Virginia. In 1685, the rites i 
the Church of England were not observed nnrwhci 
m the colony of the Baltimore*, and a Mm. Tamo 
w.fe of ,l,o Sheriff „f Calvert County, wrote a lett, 
to tin* Archbishop of Canterbury (Sancroft) i 
which she said that she and her family were seize 
wuh extreme horror when they reflected that fc 
want of the Gospel they were in danger of bein 

33 


weather, because of the want of churches, tho 
large extent of |tarixlu-x, and the insufficiency of 
pastors. Mrs. Taney accompanied her letter with n 
]>etition to the heads of the Church, from which it 
appears that she had in a former year |M'titinncd 
Charles II. on the subject, and that a minister hud 
accordingly Icon sent out. but hud died shortly 
after. In consequence of these representations, 
several clergymen were despatched to Maryland, and 
the Church of England acquired a hold on tho 
people. An Act was .passed by tl.e colonial 
Legislature for establishing «nd endowing tho 
Episcojiul Church; but the op|K*sition of tho 
Quakere and the Romanists wns so great that this 
law was not enforced. I„ 1702, however, tho 
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Cliuivh of Eughuul was finally ami successfully 
established iu Maryland, together with s|iecial pro¬ 
vision for the toleration of Protestant Dissenters. 

The transfer of jtowei- from Lord Baltimore to the 
representative of William III. was preceded by 
some disturbance. The proprietary ruler omitted 
to proclaim the new sovereign, even after it was 
officially known that James II. had been succeeded 
by the Prince of Orange. The |>eople took up arms, 
and the deputies, who sided with Baltimore, were 
comjH'lled to seek refuge in a garrison standing 
some little way above the mouth of the river 
Patuxent. Being unable to maintain themselves 
in this |H>sition, they capitulated, and at the same 
time consented to the exclusion of Papists from all 
otliccs in the colony. The government was then 


had been founded by a Romanist; so imbued with 
the spirit of intolerance were those who objected 
to intolerance in others. These tyrannical laws 
were suspended in 1714 by an express mandate 
from Queen Anne; but in the meanwhile they had 
done much mischief. The hardship was especially 
serious in Maryland, because the province had been 
originally colonised ns a place of refuge for Catholics, 
and still contained a large number of persons pro¬ 
fessing that form of faith. In other colonies, where 
Papists were not to be found, the prohibition had 
no worse effect than to keep them away. But in 
Maryland a j copulation already Catholic in some 
degree was injuriously affected as regarded certain 
of its members. The Protestants, however, had a 
|*owerful majority, and they did what seemed good 


assumed by a convention for the defence of the 
Protestant religion, and an address was transmitted 
to King William, clanging the Catholics with a 
scries of crimes, for which there appeal* to have 
been no foundation. The Privy Council «ulvised 
the forfeiture of the charter by process of law ; but 
the monarch would not risk any such method of 
procedure. By an arbitrary exercise of his own 
authority, William constituted Maryland a Royal 
Government under the direction of Sir Lionel 
Copley. The act was perhaps one of doubtful 
legality, though sanctioned by the opinion of Chief 
Justice Holt; yet it was a step in a good direction, 
since the rule of a constitutional sovereign is better 
than that of a proprietary lord. The investigation 
into the conduct of Lord Baltimore failed to esta¬ 
blish the charges that hail been brought against 
him ; and he was suffered to retain his patrimonial 
interest in the province, while deprived of liis 
political powers. r 

The democratic convention in Maryland was 
dissolved by Sir Lionel Copley immediately on 
his arrival in 1092 ; an Assembly was elected, 
and Annapolis was now made the seat of 
government. The provincial Legislature did not 
get on very well with the mother country. An 
Act, containing a clause which established Magna 
Chart* «w part of the public law of the provinc*. 
was rejected by the Crown in 1692; and in 1G9G 
the claim of the colony to English rights and 
liberties, as introduced into another Act, was 
similarly disallowed. Yet, in the main, the Mary¬ 
landers enjoyed a large amount of freedom. The 
one great exception to that condition was due to 
the colonial Legislature itself. The -ea.nenof 
Catholics was cruel and unjust The F»U»> pro- 
fession of their tenets was fo.b.dden »"d "<■ 
were subjected to every kind of disability -so lo» 
had the power of Romanism fallen in a colony that 


in their own eyes. Their action in the matter was 
not without one noteworthy effect. Benedict, sou 
of the existing Lord Baltimore, renounced the 
Church of Rome for the Church of England. 

The physical condition of Maryland at this 
period, and tliO character of its people, were similar 
in many respects to those of Virginia and the 
Carolina*. In the southern colonies, population 
did not increase so rapidly as in the northern. 
The towns were less numerous, smaller, and not 
nearly so important ns seats of industry and centres 
of political life. The pursuits of the Marylanders, 
ns of their southern neighbours, were for the most 
part agricultural. They grew tobacco, and hemp, 
and flax. A few manufactories of linen and woollen 
were established for supplying the actual needs of 
the population; but manufacture was not what tho 
Marylanders aimed at. They were content to sell 
their raw material to others. They were a race of 
landowners, cultivating whatever the soil would 
produce. living on their estates, they were Isolated 
from one another, and congregated but little in 
urban communities. The primitive forest, even in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, still 
divided settlement from settlement by wide inter¬ 
spaces of unconquered desert. The roads to the 
capital were marked by notches ou trees, as the 
children’s jiath through the forest in the old fairy 
tale was identified on the return journey by a trail 
of shining stones that had been dropped along the 
way. Postal communication between Man hunt 
and Philadelphia took place only eight times a year. 
It was necessary to wage a constant war with 
wolves, as the English did in the days ofEdgar. 
Beyond tho little towns and the enclosed setfie- 
ments savage life was fierce and triumphant But 
the Indians gave the white men very little t~“b 
and peace for a long term of years was the tub » 
Maryland. 
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Tlio powor of the proprietary was restored in 
1716, on the death of Lord Baltimore, and the 
succession of his Protestant heir. At the same 
time, however, the Royal sanction was declared to 
be necessary, in all the feudatory principalities of 
North America to confirm the nomination of the 
proprietary Governors. This ]>oliticnl state was 
not again interrupted until the jieriod of inde¬ 
pendence ; but it seems to have had the effect 
of checking the development of Maryland. Govern¬ 
ment hardly existed at all in the plantation of 
the Baltimore* If to be lawless is to be Im^iy, 
a great measure of happiness should have lieen the 
portion of the Marylanders. In 1729 they were 
so turbulent and averse to authority thut they 
would not allow oven n militia to bo established 
To git>w and sell their commodities, to enjoy their 
rough pleasures, and to tyrannise over their negro 
slaves, made up for them tho sum of felicity. No 
gioat measure of progress was |K>K*iblc under such 
condition* A Governor appointed by the Crown, 
ami acting in concert with an Assembly, might hnvo 
promoted a higher social life; but the )*coplc desired 
no such change, nnd it was not thrust u|>on them. 
As it was, Maryland went on in its sluggish way, 
without many events of int|iortaiice, until drown 
into the vortex of tho republican war. 

The English Revolution of 1688 led to souio 
dcplomblo events at New York. On information 
reacliing that city as to what had happened in tho 
Old World, a man named Jacob Lcisler, of Low 
Country origin, pluccd himself at tho heiul of tho 
Dutch masses, nnd commenced a movement in 
favour of William of Orange. He was a captain 
of militia, and therefore jiossessed of influence with 
a number of men bearing arms, and trained to tho 
use of them. But it was only the lower orders of 
his countrymen whose confidence he won. Tlio 
wealthy Dutch landowners looked on him with 
distrust as a demagogue, and tho English members 
of tho population, excepting a few Dissenters, were 
heartily opposed to his design* Lcisler, like most 
Dutchmen, was a Presbyterian, ami some of the 
English who shared his religious views gave a 
degree of support, though in no very earnest spirit, 
to the insurrection ho had begun. In June, 1689, 
a body of armed men seized the fort at New York, 
and issued a declaration in support of the Dutch 
Prince. A committee of safety, ten in number, 
assumed tlio powers of government Leisler took 
command of tho fort, and despatched to King 
WilUarn m London a letter wliich was at any rate 
not repudiated. Tho province was at that timo 
nominally under tho nil© of Andros; actually, 
under that of his deputy, Francis Nicholson, who 


luul declared himself in favour of a puro despotism. 
The known principles of Nicholson inado him un¬ 
popular, nnd he was not able to stein tho tido of 
disaffection. In a little while, Lcisler received 
from the insurgents thojiost of temporary Governor 
of the province of New York. The Mayor of tho 
city, nnd several of the local council, protested 
against so illegal u proceeding, blit, finding they 
wero powerless to resist the revolution, retired to 
Albany. The magistrates, sitting in convention at 
that town, proclaimed their allegiance to William 
III., mid with equal unanimity rejected tho rulo 
of Lcisler. MiHornc, a son-in-law of tho chief 
revolutionist, was accordingly sent to Albany to 
demand the surrender of the fort, but met with so 
determined a resistance tliut In* was coiu|>ollcd to 
return without having accomplished anything. 

The (sjsition of the King towards lousier was 
clearly cmlmirassiiig. The humble Dutchman of 
New York was the fellow-countryman of tho 
powerful monarch who now filled tho throne of 
England. He had luude his revolution Oil licludf 
of tlint monarch, und perhaps ns much out of u 
sentiment of nntioiiulity as from either political or 
religious predilections. It was difficult, therefore, 
for tlio King to disavow him altogether, esjiocially 
as lie ha«l rend his communication without any 
signs of displeasure. But sovereigns, even when 
they have received their sceptre* from tlio manager* 
of a revolution, arc jealous of any |»owcr created 
by a popular rising. William was disposed to 
sup|iort Nicholson, though he could not entirely 
ignore Leisler. Ho despatched to New York lottcrs 
addressed to the former, or, in his absence, to such 
as were for the time living in command at tho scat 
of government. These letters, which arrived in 
December, were accotii|iunicd by n commission to 
Nicholson to act as Governor. But the lato deputy 
of Andros had some time previously stolen on 
lioard a ship, and sailed for Englaml Leisler, con¬ 
ceiving that the alternative direction of tho letters 
contained a recognition of himself in the absence 
of Nicholson, assumed the title and authority of 
Lieutenant-Governor ; and something like a regular 
government was formed in tho spring of 1690. A 
House of Representatives was elected ; measures 
wore taken to protect tho frontier against tho 
Indians; and All tatty about tlio same time yioldod 
to tlio new rule. Leisler confiscated the estates of 
the leadcre who had opposed him, and by his 
financial operations gave great offence to numerous 
classe* At the commencement of his revolution, 
he had received some promises of support from 
both Massachusetts and Connecticut: ho was now 
threatened by the secession of Long Island, which 
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solicited annexation to the latter of those two 
colonics. 

lint events were hastening to a iniscmhlr ter* 
initiation. The King In-Mowed the government of 
New York on Colonel Slaughter, a man of small 
means ami ill repute. Ilis arrival was preceded by 
Ca|>tniii lngoldsby, who ap|ieuivd before New York 
in January, 1091. ami, without producing any 
written order, demanded |tosse»sion of the foil. 
He also issued a proclamation requiring siihmissiou; 
but Leislcr refused to comply, while promising 
oU'dicnce to Sloughter as soon as lie should reach 
the colony. When the Governor at length arrived, 
l-eisler endcavomvd to o|r*» communications with 
him ; but Sloughter. entirely disregarding such ad¬ 
vances, ordered lngoldshy to arrest the revolutionary 
leader at once, together with the jHasons calling 
themselves his council. They were tried U-fore 
Joseph Dudley, formerly of Boston, and now Chief 
Justice in New York, who gave it as his opinion 
that Leislcr had never i>osscsscd any legal authority 
whatever. Six of the council won-found guilty of 
high treason, but reprieved. Leislcr and Mil borne 
refused to plead, and were condemned and sentenced 
to death. With the sanction of the Council and 
Legislative Assembly, they were hanged on the 
26th of May, acknowledging the error they had 
committed through ignorance, rashness, misinforma¬ 
tion, and misconstruction, but asserting the purity 
of their motives, their loyalty to the King and 
Queen, and their devotion to the Protestant religion. 
The original intention of Sloughter was to await 
the Royal pleasure as to their doom ; but it is said 
that the party most op)MMcd to Leislcr, after vainly 
endeavouring, by ordinary moans of persuasion, to 
hasten the action of the Governor, invited biui 
to a feast, plied him with wine until be was in¬ 
toxicated, and thus obtained bis signature to the 
death-warrant, which was carried out before lie had 
recovered from the effects of his debauch. The 
estates of the two victims were afterward* restored 
to their families, and an Act of the English Parlia¬ 
ment reveiscd the attainder. 

It cannot l>c questioned that the treatment of 
Leislcr was in the last degree cruel and ungrateful. 
His conduct may have been imprudent, but he rose 
in the interests of the very jK>wer which slew him, 
and he had throughout shown his readiness to act 
with loyalty when assured of the legal |»owers of 
those who summoned him. Ilis sad fate, however, 
was due as much to the vindictive feara of Ins 
fellow-colonists as to the offended pride of authority 
at home. The Legislative Assembly contained a 
large projiortion of men having very aristocratic 
inclinations, and they feared the results of a popular 


insurrection such as that which the Dutch Pres¬ 
byterian and his son-in-law had for a time nmdo suc¬ 
cessful. Yet the Legislature was regardful of the 
interests of freedom after its own fashion. Its 
memU-rs declared, in successive years, thnt the right 
to a representative Assembly and to the privileges of 
Englishmen was inherent in the community, not the 
result of Royal favour; that supreme legislative 
power belonged to the Governor, the Council, and 
the representatives of the people; and that no taxes 
ought to la? inqiosed but such ns they levied. The 
King vetoed these propitious; but he could not 
destroy then- effect. 

Sloughter died suddenly on the 2nd of August, 
1G91, not many weeks after the execution of Leisler 
and Mil borne, lie was followed in his ollice by 
Benjamin Fletcher, under whose rule the |H?oplc of 
New York began once more to think of extending 
their territory to the Connecticut River in one 
direction, and Delaware Bay in another. The King 
was requested to command thnt the neighbouring 
colonies should contribute towards the protection of 
Albany against the combined attacks of French and 
Indians. Ordei* to this effect were transmitted 


from England, but sonic of the colonics disobeyed 
the injunction. The administration of Fletcher 
was distinguished by angry contests with tho 
Colonial Assembly regarding the position of tho 
Church of England, to which the Governor would 
have given more exclusive privileges than tho 
Legislature cared to sanction. When the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people resisted these encroach¬ 
ments, Fletcher roundly scolded them for unman¬ 
nerly conduct; said they were endeavouring to 
usurp all the functions of Government; and naked 
why. when they exhibited so much seal in reducing 
the salaries of others, they did not relinquish 
some part of their own allowance of ten shillings 
a day. In 1698, the Emi of Bellamont, an Irish 
peer'of liberal and conciliatory disposition, suc¬ 
ceeded to the Governorship, with a commission 
which included all the northern plantations, 
excepting Connecticut and Rhode Island. He 
coalesced with the jiopnlnr representatives m a 
veiy friendly spirit, and was generally regretted 
at his death, which took place in March, 1<01. 
Lord Comburv, a nobleman allied to the Royai 
Family, was the next rider of New York and New 
Jereey ; a man the reverse of his predecessor 
haughty, desjiotic, and unprincipled. Being grand¬ 
son of the great Earl of Clarendon, nephew to the 
first wife of James II. when Duke of York, and 
cousin to Queen Anne; be considered that Ins 
relationship to Royalty gave him a right to brow- 
beat all who steal in his way. Wlnle stdl a 
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youn* man, in command of a detachment of cavalry 
in the west of England, he betrayed the monarch 
whose commission ho held, by deserting to tho 
Prince of Orange. Self-seeking was the rule of 
his life, and tyranny his only idea of political 
wisdom. He found the colony in a stato of fiery 
agitation, owing to a contest between the party 
of prerogative and tho party of privilege; and 
the latter had succeeded in procuring tlie condemna¬ 
tion to death of two members of the unpopular 
faction for a political libel against the Lieutenant- 
Governor (Nanfan) and others. Lord Cornbury 
reversed this decision, and at once placed himself 
at the head of the party opposed to the majority. 
One of his great objects at New York was to secure 
the predominance of the English Church ; and this 
he sought to efleet by acts of tho most arbitrary 
character, in which he was constantly defeated by 
the verdicts of juries or the decisions of judges. 
He put Episcopalians in i>osscssion of ecclesiastical 
edifices which had been built by Dissenters, and 
thus provoked disgraceful scenes of riot and con- 
tontion. He was at issue also with tho Assemblies 
of Now York and Now Jorecy with respect to tho 
right of taxation, but was unable to prevail against 
tho spirited yet temperate opposition of tho people. 
His repeated dissolutions of the Assemblies only 
nmdo his discomfiture the moro complete, and at 
length, after tlu'catening tho Assembly with the 
application of certain secret powers with which 
he said the Queen had armed him, ho was com- 
|>ellcd to give way. The contest turned on 
the desire of Loid Cornbury to obtain a permanent 
revenue, over which the legislature should have no 
control, and tho determination of the ]>opular repre¬ 
sentatives to keep the colonial expenditure within 
their own ]>ower by annual grants. Lord Cornbury 
is accused of actually embezzling the public funds. 


Ho is also said to liavo emulated one of tho in¬ 
famous freaks of Nero, by wandering abroad dis¬ 
guised in women’s clothes. Ho was a man of 
profligate habits, and personally so much in debt 
that, on being deprived of his oflico in 1708, ho 
was thrown into prison, where ho remained until 
ho succeeded to the Earldom on tho death of his 
father, the second Lord Clarendon, in 1709. Ho 
died in England in 1723. The struggle with regard 
to the popular control over fixation was prolonged 
under his successors, but always to the advantage 
of the colonists. 

Connecticut received its original charter again 
after tho accession of William and Mary, and the 
thoroughly democratic constitution of tho colony 
was once more in force. A collision, however, 
occurred in connection with the militia. In 1092, 
the command of that force was by tho King 
conferred on the Governor of New York, Benjnmiu 
Fletcher. The people jwtitioned the home Govern¬ 
ment against mivIi an interference ; but Fletcher, 
not choosing to wait for the decision, went to 
Hartford, and ordered the militia under arms. At 
their head ap|«carcd William Wadsworth, tho 
senior captain of the town. He ordered tho drums 
to beat Fletcher commanded silence while his 
commission and tho Royal instructions were being 
read. Wadsworth bid his men beat all the louder, 
and threatened, if ho were interrupted again, to 
make tho light shino through Fletcher’s body with 
his sword. The Governor of New York thereupon 
desisted, and shortly afterwards left for his own 
province. Tho question was virtually decided, and 
Connecticut pursued its way with much internal 
tranquillity. One of the happiest incidents in its 
domestic history wns tho founding of Yale College, 
in 1700, by a few small contributions of books from 
certain associated pastors. 
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conceived that under certain conditions men and 
women could acquire a command over spirits and 
devils. Yet the ancient world was much less 
affected by this (Kirticular form of su|x*rstitkm 
than the modern world at several (w-runls of its his¬ 
tory. The nations of the extreme north of EurojK*, 
dwelling under a dismal climate in the miibtt of 


the land, and led to vindictive acts of repression. 
The perverted learning of James L did much to 
foster these ideas ; and the men who founded the 
New England colonies must have carried to the 
Western world a lively impression of Scenes which 
had hnp|>eucd in their native country when every 
ugly and grotesque old woman was regarded os an 



sombre forests and threatening wastes, were i«ecn- 
liarlv oppressed by a sense of diabolical mystery, 
and of the commerce of the known with the un¬ 
known. The impish honor of the fancies which 
oppressed the minds of Scandinavians in Norway, 
Sweden, and Iceland, is un^ralleled in the aberra¬ 
tions of the human intellect. Some taint of this 
melancholv and brooding fear seems to have been 
transmitted to the English people from their Gothic 
ancestors ; and at various epochs a sudden a«*ssion 
of witch-fever has spread a general panic throng 


agent of Satan for the accomplishment of dark 
and foul designs. The Puritan tendency to dwell 
at all seasons on spiritual questions, and to con 
template .an „ a being c.vpW tot he perpe 
temptation of evil powetn, " ““, 0 m 
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regarded ns being specially in the grasp of Satan ; 
und there wore ceremonies in connection with their 
religion and their social life which would be likely 
to prompt the idea of diabolical intercourse. We 
have seen that Alexander Whitaker, the missionary, 
called their priests a generation of vipers, of the 
brood of hell itself. The powow.s, or medicine-men, 
employed many conjurations in tho practice of their 


3'Jl 

Devils. Cotton Mather made no doubt that tho 
nowowH were actually able to work a mysterious 
kind of mischief on the lx>dics of those whom they 
designed to injure; and many others were of tho 
same opinion. 

The proximity of wide nnd gloomy forests in¬ 
creased the original duqxMiition of the settlers to 
credit whatever marvels they might hear. Any- 


DESERTS AND DEMONS. 



INDIAN MEDICINE-MAS. (After CjiliB.) 


art, and were believed to have control over the 
elements, nnd over the lives of human beings. The 
Indians generally were people oppressed by n sense 
of the spiritual world, which to them more fre¬ 
quently took nn evil than a benign aspect They 
wore observers of omens, dreamers of fatal dreams, 
the sport of ghosts and goblins, the inheritora of a 
mournful knowledge pointing to some occult wicked¬ 
ness at tho heart of things. They professed to have 
dealings with the unseen. Several English ministers 
who talked with them about such matters believed 
in the reality of what was asserted, and of course 
attributed it to the direct agency of the Prince of 


thing that was terrible or infernal might well go on 
in tliose dim recesses, where the whisper of restlms 
leafage, and the cries of birds nud bcasta not well 
understood, seemed always suggestive of a mys¬ 
terious life beyond the life of flesh. Even tho least 
superstitious are sometimes conscious of a certain in¬ 
communicable strangeness—a muffled vitality that 
may possibly be antagonistic to human interests— 
in those forms nnd manifestations of savage nature 
which are not yet subdued to the purposes of man, 
not yet rescued from tho primoval wonder of 
creation. As we build cities, and enclose waste 
lands, and cut down forests, tho supernatural with- 
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draws moiv ami more into tho distance. Tlic face 
of earth Weenies familiar; the old chaos, with its 
shadows and its voices, passes into the limbo of 
half - forgotten dreams ; the external world is 
annexed to the homestead. But where a small 
handful of people dwell on the skirts of a vast 
unreclaimed territory, human life seems almost 
overwhelmed by the blank awe of solitude. If 
men are superstitious at all, they will be super¬ 
stitious here; for to such minds it is not unnatural 
to suppose that a laud but thinly peopled by man 
is Occupied by spirits.* To them, the very silence 
of the desert is threatening; the very emptiness 
makes slui]>cs and visions out of its airy substance. 
The enigma of existence presses more nakedly upon 
the soul ; and there is little to relieve the burden 
of such thoughts, or to dull tho sharpness of the 
spiritual sense. 

These feelings had doubtless something to do 
with the lamentable events which occurred during 
the reign of William and Mary; but the events 
could never have Wen dcvelo|H*d to the extent we 
find recorded, had not a mischievous superstition 
Wen stimulated to fever-heat by men whose educa¬ 
tion should have taught them Wtter. One of the 
principal agents in spreading the Wlief in witch¬ 
craft, and bringing a number of miserable people 
*.o a violent and ignominious death, was the cele¬ 
brated minister. Cotton Mather—on all accounts, 
a singular figure in the colonial history of New 
England, and the most important member of a 
family ia itself remarkable. Rich aril Mather, the 
founder of the race in America, was a Noncon- 
formist divine who emigrated to Massachusetts in 
1C35, and died there after many years. His son, 
Increase Mather, was of American birth, and during 
a long life held a position of great influence in the 
little commonwealth which had its centre at Boston. 
He was for sixty-two years pastor of the North 
Church in that city, and was regarded by the 
political rulers of the community as their principal 
guide, not merely in questions of faith, but in 
affairs of state ; for, the government of Massachn- 


- Cotton Mather dwell, on tin. point, "h 
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setts being to a great extent theocratioal, the clergy 
were consulted on all serious issues. It was not 
until 1723 that Increase Mather reached the close 
of bis life, at the age of eighty-four; but, though 
discharging his pastoral duties to the last, he had 
for a long while given place in all other matters to 
his son. Cotton Mather, a man of a more energetic 
and vehement nature, desirous of exercising a con¬ 
trolling force over the minds of his fellow-citizens 
and the fortunes of the colony. The early annals 
of Massachusetts present no more curious subject of 
study than Cotton Mather. He was a true chilli 
of the social state which his father and grandfather 
had done so much to fashion. Bring called to the 
ministry at twenty-one years of age, as an assistant 
to his father, he was accustomed while still a 
youth to regard everything from the religious point 
of view. Yet he was no illiterate ranter. He had 
received a scholarly education at Harvard College, 
of which institution Increase Mather was the 
President; and he taught ns much through tho 
press as from the pulpit. The catalogue of his 
printed works, enumerated by his son Samuel at 
the close of his memoir of his father, numbers 382, 
bearing date from 1680 to 1727. Some of these, 
it is true, were only sermons and pamphlets; but 
othcra were large and elnl*orato books. The " Eccle¬ 
siastical History of New England" of Cotton 
Mather is a |>orfcct reflection of the odd, contradic¬ 
tory nature of the man. It shows him in his 
strength and his weakness ; with all his acumen 
and all his credulity. Notwithstanding his literary 
skill, of which he was not without a fair measure, 
Mather was totally devoid of the power of selection. 
His net dragged high and low, and took in every¬ 
thing that it found. His l>ook is a heap of hetero¬ 
geneous materials, without law or method, or with 
only such law and method as still further confuse 
those who would consult it. With an affectation 
of learned elegance, he calls the several dm..on, 
by such designations as "Polybius/' “Sal Oentuun 
" Thaiininturgns," “ Eeclcsiarum Pnelm, "ml so on. 
He distributes his matter into Books, Parta Chapters, 
Sections, and Appendices; and yet, rv.th all tins 
accumulation of detail, or perhaps even by antue 
of it, he leaves the casual reader almost rathles, in 
the midst of a .did desert of information. History, 
biography, anecdote, and sermonising, are jumble l 

the lives of his modem Christians, 
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chatter about all tho odd things he had ever heard, 
to advance the cause of tho true church in Massa¬ 
chusetts. He could even make his joke upon 
occasion, after the quaint fashion of the seventeenth 
century, which survived in America after its decline 
in England. He wrote verses ; he loved anagrams; 
ho could sedately si>ort, demurely toy, until a subject 
if he pleased. He gives one the impression of a man 
having in him the capacity of an amusing aud even 
gonial companion, yet of one who might at any 
moment flame forth into the controvereialist and 
the persecutor. That New England was the sole 
place of refuge for genuine Christianity, and that 
Satan was |ierpetually contriving to destroy that 
refuge, and corrupt the people in it, were his two 
dominant ideas. Such was the man who fanned 
tho fires of suiicrstition in the country of his 
birth. 

Instances of witchcraft, of diabolical |*ossoasion, 
of ghostly appearances, and of houses supposed to 
be haunted by demons, occurred from time to time 
in Massachusetts before the date to which wo arc 
about to refer. The solitary life of many of the 
colonists, the melancholy influences by whicb they 
were surrounded, the constant jicril from savage 
Indians, nnd tho habitual excitement of the mind 
on religious topics, seem not uufrequently to have 
produced a species of mania which perverted the 
senses and the perceptions of its victims. It 
would appear thnt the children of the English 
settle*!* had acquired—probably from Indian ser¬ 
vants—a foolish habit of small conjurations and 
fortune-telling ; nnd this prepared them for a belief 
in necromancy. In 1688, a girl of thirteen yeara 
of age, the daughter of one John Goodwin, charged 
a laundress with having stolen some linen. The 
mother of the laundress, an old Irishwoman, better 
acquainted with her own language tlinu with 
English, retorted by a flood of abuse. Shortly 
afterwords the child was taken with fits, which 
were at once assumed to he demonincaL Then 
her sisters and brothers were afflicted in tlie same 
way. Sometimes they were deaf, sometimes they 
were dumb, sometimes they were blind. Their 
faces and bodies were distorted; they would pun- 
like cats, or bark like dogs. The history of medi¬ 
cine abounds with instances of similar hysterical 
maladies, which ore to be accounted for by certain 
mental arising out of certain physical conditions: 
but until comparatively recent times it 1ms been 
usual to attribute them to sorcery. The Irisli- 
womnn was set down as the cause of all the 
sufferings of John Goodwin’s children. She was 
put on her trial, and a witness was ready to 
swear that ho had heard some one else allege that 
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old mother Glover had been seen to come down 
a chimney. Her house being searched, several 
images, made of nigs, and stuffed with gouts’ huir, 
were found in it; and by means of these, according 
to the wretched creature’s confession, she produced 
convulsive effects upon the children. What still 
further prejudiced the case against this poor 
woman was the discoveiy of the fuct that slio was 
a Roman Catholic. Thus, she was not only u 
witch, but a heretic; so that to get rid of her 
would be a double service to the community. She 
was accordingly condemned mid executed; but her 
death gave no relief to the children. On tho 
contrary, their torments grew worse than before; 
a child of other |»arents bcgiui to sufler; and 
Cotton Mather, tlint he might be a critical eye¬ 
witness of facts tliat would enable him to confute 
the Sadducisui of n debauched ago (the expressions 
arc his own), took the eldest daughter of John 
Goodwin to his house, and made a study of her. 
He foiuid amongst other wonderful tilings that tho 
|>osscsscd girl, or rather the demon which guided her 
actions, lmd no objection to Quaker literature, the 
Roman Catholic sendees, or the Common Prayer 
Book of the English Church, but was much tortured 
by Lcaring the Bible lead, or a prayer delivered 
after Purituii fashion by Cotton Mather himself; 
all which greatly confirmed this zealous minister 
in the infallibity of his own way of thinking. It 
may, pcrhn|«s, be some little excuse for his folly 
that he was at tliut time a very young man, not 
yet six-ond-twenty; but it is to be feared that ut 
no period of Ills life would he have acted other¬ 
wise. He bus put on record a minute account 
of the actions of this hysterical girl, whoso disease 
was proliably mixed up with some amount of con¬ 
scious deception, ns such complaints not seldom 
are. 

At length the children got well; but Mather 
was not inclined to let the matter rest. He hud 
observed in the people of Massachusetts a growing 
tendency to resist thnt excessive influence of tho 
clerical body which earlier generations hud received 
with an awful satisfaction. He regarded tliis 
falling off us a sign of extremo wickedness, nnd ns 
evidence that Satan was doing his best to break up 
the kingdom of the saints. Tho sorceries of old mo¬ 
ther Glover were only another proof of the machi¬ 
nations of their infernal enemy; and it would there¬ 
fore bo good policy to excite a species of crusado 
against witchcraft He lost no opportunity of 
preaching or writing on tlie subject He kept tho 
idea of diabolical enchantments constantly before 
the popular mind. Tho disposition of some umong. 
the educated to doubt such narratives, or to explain 
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them on purely natural grounds, he denounced ns 
corrupt mid blasphemous. Glancing, apparently, 
at some of the subtleties of Quakerism, he com¬ 
plained that, in the opinion of certain philosophers, 
the devil was no more than a quality or a distem|>er; 
that presently they would come to have no Christ but 
a light within, and no heaven but a frame of mind; 
that men counted it wisdom to credit nothing but 
what they saw and felt; and that they pronounced 
there were no witches simply because they had seen 
none. Other ministeistook up the same note; but 
none sounded it is so loudly ami |«ersistently as 
Cotton Mather. He was prokihly sincere; yet 
sincerity alone is not enough to excuse a series of 
outrages on humanity and sense. In the midst of 
his abstract devotion to what in his blindness he 
lielioved to lie true and pious, it is im|»ossible not 
to see a considerable regard for the interests of his 
Ollier and of himself. He announced that, after his 
published relation of all he had observed in the case 
of Goodwin's children, he should look on the denial 
of devils and witches as a |*crsonal affront, resulting 
from ignorance, incivility, and dishonest impudence. 
This attempt to turn an intellectual discussion on 
a very recondite subject into a personal quarrel, 
strongly exemplifies the arrogant character of the 
man. Despite the wide divergence of their eccle¬ 
siastical views, the nature of this Puritan divine had 
many |»oints of similarity with that of his contem- 
|H»mrv, Jeremy Collier. 

The lto-k in which Mather set forth his alleged 
facts, and made the announcement of his mighty 
resolve on the subject, was published at Boston in 
1G89, and reprinted at London, where the cele¬ 
brated Richard Baxter prefixed to it a Preface, in 
which he declared that the evidence was so convinc¬ 
ing that none but a very obdurate Sadducee would 
discredit it.* In New England, the seed found a 
more congenial soil than in the old countiy. 
Mather’s work circulated in large numbers, and 
undoubtedly had a very pernicious effect on the 
public mind. Excitable |«ersons began to think 
themselves the objects of supernatural malignity, 
and children, in particular, were affected by the 
prevailing fear. 'Hie next outbreak of the epidemic 
took place about the latter end of 1691, o. be¬ 
ginning of 1G92, in the household of the Rev. Mr. 
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Parris, minister of Salem, between whom and a 
)nut of his congregation there had been for some 
time a bitter feud. The daughter and the niece of 
this gentleman, both of them children not yet in 
their teens, lx*gan to play singular antics, nftcrwjyds 
fell into convulsions, and then complained of being 
pinched and bitten by invisible agents. The phy¬ 
sicians who were consulted could make no better 
diagnosis of the case than that the children were 
under the intluence of an evil tongue. At first, 
Parris could do no more for the cure of this evil 
tongue than to fast and pray; but afterwards his 
suspicions fixed on an Indian woman, named Titubn, 
who lived in his house, and on her husband. The 
children themselves soon accused the Indian woman, 
and two English women, of persecuting them ; and 
all three were thrown into prison. Titubn after 
awhile confessed to having acted as was alleged, and 
at the same time implicated the other two, hut, on 
beiug released, alleged that the confession was ex¬ 
torted from her by Mr. Parris, who had beaten and 
otherwise ill-used her until she said whatever he 
wanted. The infection, however, grew: Titubn 
herself liegnn to suffer in an unaccountable way; 
numerous |ierxoiiK in the town were taken with fits; 
the contagion spread into the surrounding country ; 
and in a few weeks the prisons were hardly able to 
contain the number of the accused. 

No fact is better’ ascertained than the tendency 


»f such mental distempei* to projMgate themselves 
ike any other infectious disease. A depraved state 
>f the intellect and the moral sense is created in a 
riven centre, and is communicated, in ever-widening 
rircies of indefinite extent, by contact, by rumour, 
.y exaggerated rv|K>rts, by excitement, and by fear, 
[n the instance we are considering, the o|*erution of 
Jus natural law was quickened by tl.o ceaseless 
.revocations of Cotton Mather and other clergy- 
men. A little before the outbreak at Salem, 
Mather besought God that ho would awaken the 
•hurelies by some remarkable thing ; and he rays 
that he obtained of the Wl to use lnm as a herald 
>f the holy kingdom which he believed to be « 1 »- 
I,reaching. After the accusation of T.tubu and the 
.there, he prayed for what he called a good issue- 
l.v which of courec he meant the conviction and 
execution of the person* charged. At seme^ 
graver-meetings, at fast*, the people were lashed mto 
l state of morbid heat by the ,actual d.scuss.on 
of this one topic. Vanity, of a spiritual character, 
was no small element in Mathers disposition. 
described the assault of Satan on the virtue of 
Massachusetts as a “ particular defiance tol.unw . 
It was therefore, to his perverted rc^nin*a 
necessity that he should tike up the gage, «»•> h S ht 
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tho devil by every means in his power. A hearty 
coadjutor was found in Parris, who informed against 
tho suspected, questioned them before the magis¬ 
trates, acted as witness, and exerted himself to the 
utmost to obtain convictions. It is said that in 
charging particular individual* he was guided by 
personal enmities arising out of the disputes in 
which ho had been involved, and that he i»asscd over 
others against whom lie had no grudge. The accu¬ 
sations rapidly increased in number, and tho 
slightest circumstance was sufficient to bring a 
woman under tho ban of this clerical informer. 
Men also were proceeded against, especially if they 
had the courage to express disbelief in the reality 
of the possessions. George Burroughs, a clergy¬ 
man, whom some of the Salem people had desired 
to bo their pastor instead of Parris, was one of 
those who were committed to prison for doubting 
the truth of what was alleged. 

Cotton Mather is very precise in his descriptions 
of the way in which the afflicted were made to 
suffer. He says that their limbs were horribly 
distorted and convulsed ; that they were pinched 
black and blue ; that pins were invisibly run into 
their flesh ; and tliat they were scolded till blisters 
wore raised. One of the bewitched was assaulted 
by a spectre armed with a spindle, which no one 
else in the room could sec, till the afflicted per¬ 
son, in one of her agonies, snatched it out of tho 
phantom's hand, when it became visible. Another 
was haunted by a s|>cctrc in a sheet, of which tho 
sufferer tore away a comer, and then showed it to 
the others. Sometimes jioison was forced on tho 
afflicted by a hand which could not bo scon; and 
after they had drunk it they became swollen, and 
were relieved by the medicines usually given in 
such eases. Poison was soon to drop upon their 
pillows, and tho smell of it was detected. Some¬ 
times they complained of burning rags forced into 
their months; and, although no such thing was 
observable by others, the bums presently ap]>earcd 
about their lips. Invisible brands would be heated 
at the fire, for sew ing the flesh ; and the suffercre 
were subsequently found to be market! as by red- 
hot iron. These injuries were produced by a sort 
of ghostly double of the witch, which could be seen 
by no one but the afflicted ; and if this diabolical 
shadow was wounded by the peraon haunted, a 
corresponding hurt would be found on the suspected 
sorcerer. It was often perceived that the flesh of 
the afflicted was bitten, so that the print of teeth 
was visible, corresponding to the teeth of the 
accused. In the beginning, the sufferers would bo 
tendered a book, and asked to sign their names in 
it, when, if they refused, the spectres under com¬ 
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mand of tho Black Man would commence a sorics 
of prodigious tortures.* These were tho pluratasics 
or the impostures which Cotton Mather put forth 
for facts. 

A sensiblo merchant of Boston—one ltol>crt 
C'nlcf_published an answer to Mother’s state¬ 

ments, in which he alleged that tbc story of tho 
sheet was a i«lj«ble forgery, the corner having 
been provided by the afflicted (icrHon the day before. 
The print of teeth was produced by the patients 
biting themselves; and sometimes the accused, 
instead of having o set of teeth, were destitute of 
even one. The same writer mentions a rcinurkablo 
circumstance which took place at tho trial of Sarah 
Good. During the progress of the trial, one of 
the afflicted fell into a fit, and cried out that the 
prisoner's s|>ectre was stabbing her with a knife, 
and had broken it in her body. In proof of tho 
reality of this assertion, sho pulled a picco of tho 
blade out of licr breast, and showed it in court. 
A young man who was present, however, said 
that tho knifo was his; that he hud broken the 
blade the day before, and thrown away tho picco 
in the presence of the afflicted (icraoii. Ho then 
produced from his i*ockct tho corrcs|K>nding |H>r- 
tion, which was found te fit oxoctly. But tho judge 
simply reprimanded tho witness, and bade her tell 
no more lies. Tho accused got no benefit from 
tho proved client. 

Bradstreet, who was occupying tho post of Go¬ 
vernor at tho timo the Salem witch-fever broko 
out, concoivcd tlint tho evidence ngninst tho 
accused was insufficient. But ou the 11th of 
May, 1692, Sir William Phipps arrived from 
England with the King's Commission as Governor 
of tho colony; and Mather, with his friends, 
received a powerful reinforcement. On all such 
subjects the mind of Phip|>s was of the weakest 
He was one of those men whose religion runs into 
fanaticism, and whoso thoughts of tho spiritual 
world aio qualified by n largo element of tho 
slavish. Moreover, ho |»ormitted himself te l»o 
swayed by Mather in matters of which ho sup- 
]>oscd himself to be ignorant; and, arriving in 
tho midst of the excitement about Borccry, ho 
adopted the views of his ]>astor. A court of oyer 
and terminer was ut once instituted by tho now 
Governor to try tho pereons suspected of witchcraft 
Stoughton was mado tho Chief Judgo; and tho 
court opened on tho 2nd of June. Tho first trial 
was that of Bridget Bishop, an old woman, who, 
being si»eedUy condemned, was hanged on the 10th 
of the month, protesting her innocence. At tho 
next session of the court, five more women were 
• Ma«nalia Chruti Americans, Book IL, Appendix. 
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sentence*). One of these, Rebecca Nurse, was at 
lirat- acquitted ; but, tlie court objecting to tlie 
verdict (being, as it would seem, frightened by 
tlie hideous outcries of the accusers and the 
afflicted). and the prisoner making use of sonic 
ambiguous words which were interpreted us an 
admission of tin* alleged fact, the jury, after sonic 
hesitation, found her guilty. The evidence brought 
against the accused |**rsons was quite worthless. 
It comprise*! all the old stock horrors about sujter- 
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swear that some wretched old woman had be¬ 
witch,**! it, though he had held his tongue upon 
the subject for half a generation.* 

Many of the accused loudly denied the truth of 
what was Stated against them. Sarah Good, who 
had long been accounted a melancholy, distemjiered 
woman, was urged nt the gallows to confess; where¬ 
upon she turned fiercely on the minister of Salem, 
who had remarked that she was a witch, and that 
she knew it, and exclaimed, “ You are n liar! I 
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natural appearances, malicious injuries done to the 
witnesses themselves or to their cattle, diabolical 
gatherings, and so on. Some *>f those stories seem 
to indicate that the persona relating them were asleep 
nt the time, or under the influence of nightmare, 
or afflicted with cpileptical fits ; and that the 
visions thus induced received the slinpe and colour 
of the prevailing superstition. Othcra, doubtless, 
were sheer inventions, put forward with the design 
of revenging old quarrels. The court allowed the 
witnesses to ransack their memoiy for circum¬ 
stances, or alleged ciicmnstauces. of twenty or 
thirty venrs back ; and some of the testimony was 
simply* hearsay, or conjectural- Any man. whose 
cow or whose pig had had a tit, was permitted to 


am no more a witch than you are a wizard ; and if 
you take away ...y life. God will give you Mood to 
drink.” But several of the accused confessed—a 
fact not at all surprising when we know that con¬ 
fessions were actually purchased by the promise of 
immunity from death, while it was evident that the 
non-confessors would lie hanged without the slightest 
lio|*c of merer. The prisoners who admitted the 
truth of the charges made against them, became m 


Daniel Neal. who* good feeling and good sense randy 
rrtcl bin., discredited all these almml .tone, of wit* 
,. (History of New England. VoL II., chop. 7.) He * " 
.c of tbepowow. as a set of importers, h.Aing no cUj« 
supernatural knowledge or influence. W 

i in 1720 opinion bad advanced a long way l>eyon 
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their turn accusers, ami sought to gain favour by 
implicating others in the alleged conspiracy of 
Satan. A tegular trade of accusations sprang up, 
jus in England during earlier times. All the 
most sordid passions of human nature were 


the reality of witchcraft So great a height did 
the insanity reach, tlint a dog licloiiging to a 
gentleman accused of witchcraft was hanged »u» 
an accomplice of its muster. In some cukcm, tho 
required evidence was extorted from unwilling 
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aroused, and fear ami suspicion prompted cruel t 
beyond measure. No man was safe unless he I 
m with the prevaUing mood. A constable who 1 
been ordered to arrest some suspected witches 
, \ do so, owing, probably to scruples of so, 
and humanity He was immediately denoun. 
7 ‘ e tne<1 > convicted, and lunged. 1 

clergyman Burroughs met with no belter fate • 
had committed the unpardonable offence of doubti 
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witnesses by threats, or by actual torture; and 
the t«mons bearing this perjured testimony after¬ 
wards acknowledged the fraud with deep contrition. 
A girl, whose evidence hail led to the conviction 
of her grandfather, retracted her statements in a 
little while. The magistrates cast her into prison 
and proceeded to hang the old man without fur¬ 
ther delay; while the gi .1 herself and both her 
parents had a narrow escape. 
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In all. twenty-eight |him»ii' were sentenced to 
•loath, upon insulUcienl exiilemv. for an int|K>ssible 
oll’oiuv. Of ilicsi', ninrl«*t'U were haiigt-il, ami one 
a man of eighty wa*. priNM'l to death for refus¬ 
ing lo ploa«l. lie lia.l that all the juvvious 

trials hail ended in eonvietioiis. ami. knowing that 
tin* vinie witnesses wouhl In* produced nijaiiist him. 

• leclilieil to submit to Midi a prejudiced tribunal. 
Tlii* death of this man hy the process known as 
the f>f'!iiv toi'lf •/ */»»*•*•—a relic of Anglo-Norman 
cruelty—was the only instance of the kind that has 
ever occurred in New England. Samuel Wanlcll, 
who had confessed and received the promise of Ills 
life, withdrew his admissions, and was executed. 
Martha lory, when visited in prison by Parris and 
other clergymen, rebuked her jn-i-secutors in lan¬ 
guage of terrible stemm-s.., and was excommuni¬ 
cated before Ling hanged. Mary Ea-stv, who is 
described as a woman of great sweetness of imposi¬ 
tion and of earnest piety, was equally linn in 
e\posing the cruelty and falseness of the testimony 
u|M>n which >he and others had been convicted. 
She sent a |ietition to the judges and ministers, 
praying that further inquiry might Iw made, not 
into her own case, but into those of the others, that 
no more innocent blood might lie shed ; for. said 
she. *• I know you arc in the wrong way.” The 
Rev. Mr. Burroughs made a |.owerful impression 
by his demeanour at the foot of the gallows. Hu 
asserted his innocence in a touching and solemn 
speech, and related the Lord’* Prayer with so 
much fervency and exactness that many were 
moved to team, and it was feared that a rescue 
would lie attempted. But Cotton Mather, who 
was riding about on horseback among the crowd, 
insisted on the guilt of Burroughs, and bid the 
spectators remember that the devil himself could 
sometimes assume the appearance of an angel of 
light. The fickle people were persuaded, and in 
a little while the lifeless laxly of Burroughs was 
tumbled into a grave together with several more. 
Among the other persons hanged was Rebecca 
Nurse, who had in the fimt instance Wn ac¬ 
quitted. Sir William Phipps was induced to grant 
a reprieve in the case of this unhappy creature, who 
seems to have been a person of exemplary life. 
But Parris exerted himself against any mercy being 
shown ; and the reprieve was recalled. Throughou 
the whole miserable business, the clergy were the 
most remorseless of the persecutors. Noyes, one 
. of the ministers of Salem, gloated over the execu¬ 
tions with an unnatural joy. -There hang eight 
firebrands of hell!’* he cried, pointing to the 
dangling bodies. 

The trials and executions lasted throughout 


summer and early autumn. By the close of Sep¬ 
tember, 1092, twenty persons had bceu put to 
death, and fifty-five had been tortured or threatened 
into making confessions. A hundred and fifty • 
jx-rsons were in prison, and above two hundred 
more under accusation. Several of the accused 
managed to make tlieir escape; and the lives of 
those who confessed were invariably spared. But 
the consistent nssertois of tlieir innocence received 
the hardest measure : and no subsequent admission 
of witnesses that they had jx-rjuretl themselves, no 
acknowledgment of the jury that they had erred in 
their verdict, sufficed to save a non-confessing pri¬ 
soner from the gallows. Everything was done to 
envenom the cases for the prosecution, and to dis¬ 
courage and browbeat all who hung hack from aiding 
the convictions. Perjury, however obvioxs and 
undoubted, was no bar to the same witness testify¬ 
ing against others. Terrorism was the only law, 
nnd no jiosition was a safeguard against the denun¬ 
ciations of madmen or of scoundrels. Dudley 


Bnulstrect, a Justice of the Peace at Andover, who 
liad granted warrants against thirty or forty sup- 
|»oscd witches, was accused, together with his wife, 
of killing nine i*ersons by enchantment, and was 
forced to fly tho country. He had given offence by 
refusing to grant any more warrants, and, being no 
longer a friend, was at once reckoned among the 
enemies of Mather and his party. 

But the evil at length reached a j*oint at which 
reaction ana inevitable. Cotton Mather (band 
antagonists who disputed bis reasonings and denied 
his conclusions. The sentences at Salem were 
openly canvassed, and Mather considered .t neces¬ 
sary to make a special effort against tl.e glowing 
opposition to his infatuated cruelty. In October, 
1092, be published his •• Wonders of the Invis.ldo 
World," one of the most melancholy exhibitions 
of elaborate folly, tending to a malignant purposo, 
that literature cau show. It is pamful to be 
obliged to add that Increase Mather was no 
wiser than his son. He had in 1684 put forth 
.. An Essay for the Receding of Illustrious Pro¬ 
vidences, especially in Now England, in he 
course of which he gave his sanction to tin- belief 
j„ wizardry and devilish enchantments; and uhm 
tLTn published his account of -he wdeh-rud 
Salem the father, in lint rapacity as Frrai 

"of Tn’cw gland 
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fact is that only a few men in those days had suffi¬ 
cient courage to question, such diabolical agencies. 
Divines were never weary of asserting that he who 
denied witchcraft must in his heart deny God ; and 
inquiry was stifled by the assumption that the mere 
wish to inquire was evidence of a nature utterly 
depraved. But the very extravagnnee of the belief 
in New England, as manifested by the outbreak of 
1692, conduced to its ultimate decay. 

Notwithstanding all the power of the Mathers, 
the reaction, having once begun, gathered force 
with every day. Phipps might praise Cotton 
Mather for his litemry |*erformancc, which was 
published by the sjiecial command of the Governor; 
Judge Stoughton might consider that a wonderful 
service had been rendered to New England, as lie 
declared in an epistle to his reverend friend, pre¬ 
fixed to the book ; but the mass of the people were 
not persuaded. The firot awakening of-the popular 
conscience took place at Andover, in October, 
1692, about the time tliat Cotton Mather published 
his report of the trials. The town of Andover hail 
been the scene of a particularly violent outbreak of 
the witch-mania. A man, fancying his wife was 
bewitched when she was sick of a mortal di*tcm|«r, 
sent to Salem for some of tho experienced witch- 
finders of that town ; ami, in a few weeks, more 
than fifty persons were accused. Upon this, the 
pcoplo of Andover, with their minister at their 
head, appeared before the General Assembly nt 
Boston, and presented a remonstrance against the 
doings of the court at Salem. The Assembly was 
not indisjKwed to listen to such representations. 
The whole question of witchcraft hail been discussed 
at a meeting of ministers which the Governor had 
summoned in the middle of June, when several of 
the clergymen present gave it as their opinion that 
tho apparition of persons afflicting others was no 
proof of their lieing witches ; that it was not incon¬ 
sistent with the righteous government of God to 
permit the devil to assume the shape of good men ; 
that a good name obtained by a good life ought not 
to be forfeited by mere spectral accusations; and 
that alterations made in the sufferers by a look or 
a touch of tho accused were no infallible evidences 
of guilt, seeing that they might be brought about 
by the devil's legerdemain. At the same time, the 
ministers recommended to tho Government “the 
speedy and vigorous prosecution of such as had 
rendered themselves obnoxious, according to the 
direction given in tho laws of God, and the whole¬ 
some statutes of the English nation for the detec¬ 
tion of witchcrafts." Fortified by these opinions, 
which Increase Mather says he and his son agreed 
to, tho General Assembly, while adopting the old 


English law on tho subject in the autumn of 1692, 
abrogated the special court at Salem (a court that 
Jiad really no legal existence at all), and established 
another tribunal, which, that the prevailing fover 
might have time to spend itself, was not to meet 
for some months. Stoughton was to preside in 
the new ns in the former court; but it was 
probably hoped tluit juries would l*c less subser¬ 
vient. The matter began to look serious when tho 
afflicted actually accused the wife of Sir William 
Phipps, and near relations of the Mathers them¬ 
selves, of being concerned in witchcraft. 

Tho now tribunal met early iu January, 1693, 
when, out of fifty-six hills brought in against per¬ 
sons for witchcraft, tho grand jury ignored thirty; 
and, of tho twenty-six persons tried, the |ieUy 
jury convicted but three, whom tho Governor 
l«ardoncd. The delusion had passed ; sanity and 
right feeling hod returned to tho pcoplo.* A 
gentleman of Boston, who luul boon accused by tho 
afflicted of Andover, sent a writ to arrest his ac¬ 
cusers in an notion for defnnintion for £ 1,000; and 
from that time the accusations nt Andover gradually 
ceased. The confessions of so-culled witches were no 
longer received as of any worth. In tho cuso of 
one Mary Watts, who confessed, the grand jury, 
looking upon lier os a |«rnon demented, throw 
out the hill; and, although tho court sent them Istck 
to reconsider tkeir decision, they stoutly adhered 
to it Six women who luul previously confessed to 
witclicraft now withdrew their confessions in a cer¬ 
tificate in which they stated that they hml l>ooii 
induced to criminate themselves in tho hoj*o of 
being spared, and Irecause they had been so ques¬ 
tioned, talked nt, and bewildered by a number of 
gentlemen, that at length they hardly knew whut 
they said, but assented to whatever was suggested 
to them by the examiners. The torture, however, 
was not simply mental in nil cases. John 
Procter,-one of tho convicted, affirmed in a letter 
to tlie ministers of Boston that several of tho 
accused, including his son, were tied neck and 
heels till the blood was ready to gush from them, in 
order to extort a confession. This was before tho 


• Mr. Bancroft very diaingenuouely insinuates (Uistory of 
tho United State*, VoL II., chap. 19). that tho temporary 
in**nity which produced ao muchoril >m duo to a few officials 
appointed by tho English Crown. It ia true that Phippe, 
and Stoughton, and tho judgea generally, were at that timo 
appointed by tho parent State; but tho au|«retition had 
been mainly encouraged by Cotton Mather, lua father, and 
»omc of tho other mmiatera, who hod nothing to do with tho 
old country. Tho jurora who convicted were Maasachuoetta 
men-no doubt, good averago epccimena of the race; and tho 
feeling they represented wai ono which at that timo wn. 
dying out in England, though it ia evident that in America 
it had an aend intensity of life. 
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tide Itogan to turn; and Procter was lmnged, to- 
"I'tlii'r with the others. 

Efforts were made, early iu 1093, for the convic¬ 
tion of Sarah l>aston, who had had the reputation 
of a witch for twenty years. A very large body 
of evidence was brought against her; but a 
verdict of acquittal was the only result. Cotton 
Mather then made a great noise about a case of 
witchcraft occurring in his own parish, which he 
alleged he had cure* l by his prayers ; but the state¬ 
ment was exposed to ridicule by Robert Calef, whom 
Mather afterwards described ns *‘n coid from hell." 
All further prosecutions were now stop|>ed; |»er- 
son.s who had eseajiCvl were not searched after; 
those still in prison were set free; and in a little 
while Sir William Phipps pardoned all who were 
under sentence of condemnation. It is worthy of 
note that in the height of the jiereecutions witch¬ 
craft was supposed to be of daily occurrence, and 
that when the persecution censed there was an 
end of the alleged cases of devilish malignity. 
Cotton Mather says that, as a consequence of the 
prosecutions, Satan was tied up in tighter chains, 
and thus withheld from vexing the land; ami 
that the accused had generally been quiet since 
their pardon.* He could not see that the delu¬ 
sion vanished with the excitement which lie had 
so sedulously kept up. Parris, notwithstanding a 
humble confession of his wrong-doing, was driven 
out of Salem by the popular indignation. Noyes, 
the fellow-minister of Parris, acknowledged his 
cruelty, prayed for forgiveness, and gave up his 
life to works of charity. Stoughton lamed the 
remainder of his days in sullen isolation from 
the majority of his countrymen ; acknowledging, 
indeed, that lie might perhaps have been in error, 
but contending that, as he had acted to the best 
of his understanding, and with the fear of Cod be¬ 
fore his eyes (a phrase often used to cover a vast 
amount of wrong-doing), he did not feel called 
on to express any contrition. Sowall, another of 
the judges, made a public recantation in the South 
meeting-house at Boston; and the Salem jurors of 
1092 published a paper,in which they said:— 

“ We confess that we ourselves were not capable 
to understand, nor able to withstand, the mysterious 
delusions of the Powers of Darkness and Prince of 
the Air, but were, for want of knowledge in our¬ 
selves, and better information from others, prevailed 
with to take up such evidence against the accused 
as, on further consideration nud further informa¬ 
tion, we justly fear was insufficient for the touching 
the lives of any (Dent xvii. 6); whereby we fear we 
have been instrumental with others, though igno- 
• M.«go.«li.i. Book VI.. chap. 7. 


rant I v and unwittingly, to bring uj*on oureelves and 
tins j**opk* of the Lord the guilt of innocent blood 
which sin the Lori snith, in Scripture, he would 
not pardon (2 Kings xxiv. 4); that is, we suppose, 
m regard of his temporal judgments. Wo do 
therefore hereby signify to all in gene ml, and to 
the surviving sufferers in especial, our deep scuso 
of, and sorrow for, our errors, in acting on such 
evidence to the condemning of any jieison. And 
we do hereby acknowledge that we justly fear that 
wc were sadly deluded and mistaken, for which we 
are much disquieted and distressed in our minds; 
and do therefore humbly beg forgiveness, firet of 
(iod, for Christ's sake, for this our error, and pray 
that Coil would not impute the guilt of it to our¬ 
selves nor others; and we also pray, that we may 
be considered candidly and aright by tho living 
sufferers, as being then under the power of u strong 
and general delusion, utterly mincquainted with and 
not e.\|>crienccd in mnttcre of that nature. We do 
heartily ask forgiveness of you all whom we have 
justly offended, and do declare, according to our 
present minds, wc would none of ns do such things 
again for the whole world; preying you to accept of 
this in way of satisfaction for our offence, and that 
von would bless the inheritance of the Lord, that 
In- n»ay be entreatcd for the land.'’ 

Even Cotton Mather, some yea re afterwards, 
admitted that things had Ini n carried too far, ns 
appeared to him from the great number of |*reons 
accused ; from the characters of those persons, 
severe 1 of whom were of blamclew and holy lives ; 
from the number of the aOlicted, which increased 
to about fifty, and gave just ground to sus^ct somo 
mistake; from the conduct of the prisoners at 
their execution, where they denied their guilt 
with great solemnity, which could hardly have been 
a falsehood in all 'cases; and from the fact that 
similar mistakes had been made in other parts of 
the world.t Besides, he had by this time discovered 
(jwrhaps from the teachings of his father, who was 
very learned on the point, or )*ihnps from certain 
Dutch and French ministers in the province of New 
York, who during the height of the epidemic were 
consulted on the subject) that Satan could assume 
the shape of an innocent peison, and in that shape 
do mischief to the bodies and estates of mankind ; 
and he even granted that some of the confessing 
witches (he would not allow the observation to 
apply to all) had been in a sort of preternuturel 
dream, wherein they had said of themselves they 
knew not what 4 

f Magnalin, publUhcd at London in 1702, and nritten a tc* 
yrar* earlier. Book VI., chap 7- 

t Ibid. Book II.. Appendix 
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The question has been raised whether, in these 
terrible prosocutions, Cotton Mather acted with 
sincerity, or was swayed throughout solely by the 
desire of increasing his personal and professional 
influence. The point is one very difficult, if not 
absolutely impossible, to determine ; and it is there¬ 
fore wiser, as well as more charitable, to give the 
offender the benefit of whatever doubt may natu¬ 
rally exist in the mind on a subject so <lark and 
perplexed. Mr. Bancroft a)>|>cara to take the mast 
unfavourable view ; and it Is, indeed, a hard matter 
to resist a feeling of indignant scorn at so much 
cruelty, so much intellectual blindness, so much 
ignorance where a liberal education seemed to give 
men a right to oxjtect knowledge, so much which in 
effect was criminal ami disastrous in the highest 
degreo. Tliat Mather hoped to turn the witch- 
mania to the advantage of the body he Ixdongcd to 
—tluit lie saw, in the excitement which lie partly 
created, and in a great degree sustained, a means of 
re-establishing the wauiug power of the clergy in 
all its old force—is certain; ami to that extent a 
taint of self-interest attaches to his conduct. But 
it is very |>ossible, or )>crhaps we should rather sav 
it is probable, that ho was really convinced of the 
roality of tho supposed witchcrafts. We must not 
judge the men of one age by the Standards of 
another; or ut least wo should judge them with all 
due allowance for the influence of recognised ideas. 
Some children had, in the first instance, been 
strangely affected; ami it was usual in those days 
to attribute these maladies to a diabolical soiuxc, 
and to suspect particular persons of being the agents 
hy which the malignity of Satan was brought to 
liear on the afflicted. Medical science was in a 
very backward state; such disturbances had not 
been watched with a view to discover i n them a 
natural cause; it was taken for granted that they 
lay within the sphere, not of the pliyxiciau, but of 


the divine. Some years afterwards, Cotton Mather 
gave a certain degree of attention to medical sub¬ 
jects, and was instrumental in introducing into 
Boston the practice of inoculation for small-pox 
recently brought to England from Constantinople 
by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. But in 1G92 lie 
had prolnUy thought of little else than tho doc¬ 
trines of religion, and to the end of his lifo lie 
would hnvo held such cases to bo supernatural. 
The whole tenor of New England life helped to 
foster tho state of mind out of which such fours 
arise; and it is likely that Cotton Mather con hi no 
more help believing in witchcraft than the ignorant 
Nen|H>litun }>casant of our own day can help Is*- 
Moving in the Evil Eye. The minds of men are in 
a great measure formed by inherited opinions ; and 
sii|K*nttitiou is a plant which dies down slowly. 

It np|ienni from the diary of Cotton Mather that 
there were times when ho had temptations to 
Atlieism, and to tho abandonment of all religion ns 
a mere delusion. The revelation bears a terrible 
commentary on the man, and on the age and countrv 
in which he lived. Such misgivings were owing, 
not to any spirit of intellectual scepticism, for that 
had not yet up|»cuivd in America, but to the 
natural revulsion of the mind from a system of 
religion morbidly ovcratniined, and nniiyod in tie- 
most gloomy colours and the most forbidding forms. 
Mather hud placed his religion in antagonism to 
natural feeling, to intellect mil progress, to inquiry, 
to sense, to joy-fulness and Is-auty, to art mid 
science, to all tluit is noblest and sweetest in tbe 
human soul. What wonder if those deathless foe* 
it«e up sometimes, and smote him to the heart ? 
What wonder if, in tnciv blind uud casual obedience 
to outraged principles, be reeled buck from his own 
false Standard, and, seeing for the moment nothing 
but chaos, doubted of that which the more temperate 
and rationally pious never dream of questioning I 


-— - •«*» I. * |. 

The Buccaneers of America-Origin of the Term - Buccaneer -on 
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cantilc vessels, ami, while acting simply for their 
own private gain, restrained the egregious pre- 
tensions of a grasping and sellish Power. Although 
comparatively few of these criminals were American 
l»v birth, and although the scene of their exploits 
was often far to tin* south of the United States, 
the English colonies were so much affected hy 
their o|K-rations that it will Ik* advisable to trace 
their whole career from its beginning. A huge 
part of tin- romance of American annals is asso¬ 
ciated with fiecliootcrs of the ocean, whose flags 
carried terror along the Atlantic and other co;ists, 
and whose leaders often exhibited a degreeof genius 
which, in the service «»f regular Governments, would 
have given them high rank as naval or military 
commanders. The Buccaneer of the New World 
had much the same characteristics as the Corsair Or 
Algerine pirate of the Mediterranean; and the 
same kind of sentimental admiration—generally 
quite misplaced—has gathered nltout the one as 
about the other. Adventurous deeds, whatever 
th»* motive, or however great the cruelty hy which 
tie/mavis- accompanied, will always excite the 
sympathy of the young and quick-blooded. One 
thinks of figures like those of Henry Morgan, 
Richard SawkinH, William Kidd, and others of 
the same era. as of the banditti dcscrilied in 
*• Oil Idas." They aiv robla-ia, but they are pic¬ 
turesque. They an* rnlKnns. yet they do not 
lie entirely beyond the sphere of a reasonable 
interest. They may l»e vicious, but they ore not 
vulgar. The wild blood of the old Vikings throbs 
again in their veins. The gust of fighting, the 
passion of freedom, the appetite to acquire, the 
large capacity to Clijoy, were theirs; and if then- 
lives were deeply stained with crime, so were the 
lives of men of much greater jiosition in the world, 
whose history has in it nothing of the sharp sting 
of ocean winds, the salt and savour of the variable 
sea. 

The term Buccaneer is derived from a Caribbee 
Indian word, denoting a peculiar way of curing 
and preserving the flesh of cattle. The flesh so 
cured was called Doucan, whence the French, who 
had dealings with the C'aribbees, made tin- verb 
boucaner , to dry red without salt. The earliest 
Buccaneers, so called, were French settlers in that 
part of Hispaniola which the S|*numls had de¬ 
serted in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
These Frenchmen at lirat employed themselves in 
hunting and taking the black cattle that ran wild 
there, the flesh of which they dried after the Indian 
method; but, being joined by huge numbere of 
English, Dutch, and other seamen, all of wiiom 
bad a strong feeling of enmity towards the 


S|taniards, they built ships, and carried on prf. 
vateering exjieditions against Spanish commerce, 
without being very particular if chance threw the 
.shi|»s of friendly nations also in their way. By 
the French, these sea-rovers were commonly called 
FIibustiers, from which the Americans in modern 
times have made the well-known designation of 
Filibuster. The origin of the expression is to be 
found in our own word “ freebooter; ” so that the 
English and the French have to some extent inter- 
changed terms in the designation of these marine 
robbent. 


Piracy is ai very old form of crime. It existed 
in the ancient as in the modern world; and the 
sea-rovers of Asia Minor, in the later daiys of the 
Roman Republic, earned their depredations to such 
lengths that the commerce of the Mediterranean 
was to a great extent crippled. They soized on 
Julius Caesar when, a».s a very young man, he vvais 
returning from the court of Nicomedcx, King of 
Bitliviiiii, and did not release him until they haul 
ln-en paid am enormous ransom. Ca-sair afterwards 
took their fleet, ami executed several of the free- 
hooters; but the mischief was only checked for a 
time. These dcsiH-nidoes did not contiue their 
ojK-rations to the mi. They are reported to have 
sacked four hundred cities, laid several others 
under contribution, plundered the temples of the 
gods, and ransacked the houses of noblemen on 
the TiU-r. Persons of high position were seized 
on shore, with a view to their redemption by a 
money payment; and the power of the robbers 
grew *80 great, and was so well s«q*i>orted by for¬ 
tresses nud castles along the coasts, that it was 
found necessary to send Poin|K*y against them 
with a huge licet and an equally large army.* 
In this way they were subdued ; but the evil 
became as bad ns ever in the decline of the Roman 


Empire, and so continued for many centimes, 
rhe Greek islands, owing to the security offered 
by their narrow and sinuous vvntera, were i>eifect 
nests of pirates; a Greek sea-rover established l.un- 
udf on the throne of Algiers; and the Barlmry 
Ft*clK>oters were long the terror of the ocean. The 
Sea-Kings of Scandinavia were little better than 
robbers on a large scale ; and the Saxon tribes who 
conquered England might have earned on l.e.r 
fla^s the Buccaneers’ insignia of a deaths head 
and crossed benes. It was to be expected that 
this institution of the Old World would pass the 
Atlantic, and germinate anew on the shores ot 

The preposterous assumption of Sj»ain, to be 


• Plutarch: Live* of Pompey and Julius Ca-sar. 
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. .nisi, 1 ,•ml the sole am! undisputed mistress „f „» tl.or as 

Amei ien. 1....11 much to do with the origin of Bur- Fraieh penetrated into' Zrt “1 

vz^rz:,;:\^z a 

that the American continent (setting aside the cnee, and toshan/tl.e 

outlying islands) was Inst tevealeil an English their appeamncc in those western sea, which Zt 
s as far as any exact histone,I knowledge will was vainly endeavouring to close against all v^ 

t.ils. ns. ..however, was supported in her hut her own. By the second half of the sixteenth 

!'| r; , r ° 1 ' 0 M'xmter ' L, who, by a famous century, several cities of nnpo.tai.ee had sprung 
hull, handed over the whole vast territory to the up along the coasts of Spanish America. They 
s".i\ of Madrid. It was of course impossible to abounded in precious metals, in jewels, and in the 
make good such a claim; hut Spaiu did her utmost most costly articles of commerce. Between these 
to exclude other nations from trailing or settling cities and the of Spain, numberless ships, 
m the W est Indies. The English and French were laden with the riches of the wealthiest lands, wore 
the most enterprising of nil in their attempts to constantly ,Mssi„g to and fro. The temptation 
establish themselves there, nnd the Spnuinnls was too great to be resisted. Treated ns pirates 
I rented them with merciless severity. They were even when they desired nothing hut fair nnd equal 
literally murdered wherever they could l»e found, trade, it is no wonder if the interlo]>ei> turned on 
W h.*n nu English ship, in l."»l7, npjieared at St. their enemies, nnd considered it no great sin to 
I ‘muingo with n request for liberty to trade, the sack nnd destroy n town, or to seize n merchnnt- 
Spanish Governor ojienotl firo on her, nnd was vessel. They knew that in any case they might he 
afterwards reproved by the authorities nt home for condemned to an ignominious dentil, and they 
not seizing the vessel, and destroying nil on loan). considered that their udveranry's own acts hud 
When the French Protestants, in lf»G4~. r *, endea- established « state of war between them, of which 
routed to plant n colony in the southern {Kiilioii they were entitled to take every advantage. It 
• •f what is now South Carolina, the S)ianiurd* pur- fared ill with the single galleons of Spun when 


sued them there, and slew the greater nuinlicr. 
Every foreigner seen on the coasts in that port 
of the world was punished ns a robber; nnd the 
mere spirit of opposition and retaliation caused a 
large number of enterprising sailors to defy such 
tyrannical ordinances, and to treat the wrong-doers 
with the same severity that they meted out to 
others. The attraction to those regions was of 
course very great. Immeasurable wealth was to 
be discovered there; the opi»ortunities for ndven 
ture and for gain were boundless. Countries like 
England, France, nnd Portugal were not likely to 
submit to the selfish |»olicy of S|«in. They had 
ships in plenty, nnd daring bands to navigate them. 
The thoughts of all the chief European nations 
were being directed to commerce ami colonisation 
jin the great regenerators of a world which had out¬ 
grown feudalism, and was compelled to seek for 
some new order that might supplant the ol*L 
The West offered more openings than any other 
quarter of the globe; and it was not in the power 
of any Papal bull or Sj«nish decree to curb the 
enterprise of races to whom it was natural to l*e 
foremost in :dl the great struggles of life- 

The West Indies swarmed with alien fleets not 
long after the discovery of America. In 1526, 
Thomas Tyson, an English mariner, was sent out 


they encountered the adventurers of England or 

France. Those “ jwgcnutH of the .sea." those “ sig- 

niors and rich burghers of the flood," had to fight 

hard for their existence, and did not always 

prevail. The cities were scarcely more safe than 

the floating argosies. The Spuiiurds trembled for 

thou- possessions, and found it necessary to employ 

yimrda-<ostat (guard-ships) for the protection of 

their commerce and their shores. The commanded 

of these vessels were instructed to massacre all their 

prisoners ; nevertheless, piracy was far from Wing 

suppressed. It had not yet become the institution 

into which it was afterwards develo|*od. nor was 

the term Buccaneering invented until early in the 

seventeenth century; but in the reign of Queen 

Elizabeth Spanish ships and Stilish towns wore 

attacked by roving Englishmen, who regarded 

them as perfectly fan- game. Raleigh, in some of 

his cxi-editions, was in no ivsjiect to be distinguisl.e.1 

from a pirate. Granville, Cavendish, Gilbert, 

Drake, and other famous seamen of that time, were 

never verv scrupulous in their dealings with 

Spmiards. * The feeling of national enmity was 

greatly exasperated after the attempted invasion 

of England by the Armada, and it came to be 

considered almost a point of patriotism to vex the 

subjects of Pl ilip II- wherever they could be found. 

It cannot be denied that many acts were committed 

bv these adventurers which arc not to be just.fic 
• 


See p. 8 of this volume. 
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either by international law or by moral*; but the 
provocation given by Spain mu*t always be borne 
in mind in considering the aspects of the case. 

At a somewhat later period, the English, French, 
Dutch, and other sca-rovere, coalesced in n kind of 
guild or fraternity sometimes called " The Brethren 
of the Coast,” and Buccaneering became a regular 
profession, sustained by a spirit of coqioratc honour 
(whatever the crimes of individual meinbon*), and 
governed by a fixed code of laws. To some extent, 
these pirates held their property in common; but 
prizes were distributed in proportion to the rank of 
each man. All the necessaries of life were to be 
equally shared. As a rule, each robber had a 
declared comrade, and the two divided their entire 
property as long as they lived together. When 
either died, the other took the whole; hut this 
extreme form of coinnuleship did not always exist, 
for Buccaneers have been known to bequeath pro- 
|>crty by will to their friends iu Euro|»c. Amongst 
themselves, no bolts, locks, er Other modes of 
fastening, were to he used, since such things would 
imply a doubt ns to each other's honour. Tlu.t 
they were not without a genuine sentiment of 
mutual obligation is certain, and their vices were 
relieved by the virtues of coumgc and self-reliance. 
They were not (infrequently religious, after the 
fashion which use and custom had recommended to 
them. A French Jli//iuticr shot ono of his crew in 
church for behaving irreverently during mass. 
The English pirates were often Puritanical, and 
were very particular that the Sabbath should lie 
kept holy. It might have been supjiosed that such 
wide divergences of religious belief, amongst men 
to whom religion was not indifferent, would lend to 
constant and sanguinary dissensions; but such does 
not seem to have hccu the case. The interests of 
the community held them togethor, and the activity 
of their lives stifled the more intense nnd acrid 
forms «f theological controversy. Endless change, 
perpetual adventure, the excitemeut of danger and 
of gain, gave a charm to their existence, which to 
many a wild spirit seemed irresistible. When not 
at sen, they were hunting cattle on the island*, 
preparing their boucan, or lending lives of almost 
savage freedom in groves of tropical splendour, or 
iu tho winding folds of valleys where the moan 'of 
the encompassing sea was hushed or sweetened by 
the inland calm—valleys so exquisitely beautiful, 
so rich with pendent foliage, so bright with flowere, 
so musical with gliding streams, so sumptuous with 
the jewellery of pointed biixls, that mortal men 
might well be excused if they expected or desired 
no more in tho valleys of Paradise itself. Then, 
when those voluptuous delights began to pall, there 


was the ready vessel close at hand, in which to* 
cruise from shore to shore across waves of laminout . 

purple, with some ever new delight of battle to . 
break up the stagnancy of jieacc- with Spanish 
argosies to bo seized, with Spanish towns to Ik-. 
plundered, with Spanish girls to ho shared among ; 
the victors who survived. Dwelling always on the • 
very edge of death, these men made a quintessence - 
of life, and drunk it concentrate.! and tqwrkliug. . 
To lie dull, was with them to taste licforelumd the 
torments of the condemned.* 

Muuy men of good birth uml education joined 
these sea-rovers, from sheer love of adventure, from . 
desire of repairing their broken fortunes, or from 
hatred of tho S|wiiiard*. Th«-ir golden ago wo* th * 
second half of the seventeenth century, but they 
had liecome a formidable (lower even before 1050. 
Narratives of the cruelties committed by 8|»uiinrds 
on all intruders in the West Indies were circulated 
in Euit>|ic, ami undoubtedly hud a grout inlluence 
in exciting the desire of revenge. Monthuis, u 
Frenchman, was stimulated by these stories into 
quitting his own country, liecoming a Buccaneer, 
and inflicting the utmost amount of injury on 
tho (leisecutois. Ho killed so many of the offending 
nation iu the Western sens that ho acquired the 
name of "the Exterminator;" and tho freebooters 
generally were little inclined to mercy. There was 
a time, however, when tho Buccaneers seemed 
diqiosed to settle down to (icncoful modes of 
occupation. Several of them, in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, Iwcnmc logwood-cutters iu 
tlie Bay of Cnmpenchy, where for awhile they 
curried on a good trade with Euro|>can ships, not 
only in timlicr, but in cured meats, hides of animals, 
and other commodities. The S|iuniurds, however, 
would not let them rest in quiet They slaughtered 
them on eveiy opportunity, burnt their log huts, 
and hunted them down with pitiless ferocity. Tin* 


• The ahore-life of n Inter race of Buccaneers h 
described hy Canon Kinsley is n spirited ballad 


been 


“ Oh. the palms grew high in Ave*. an«l fruit os gay ns gold. 
With pnrrakcct* and humming-bird* mo»t beauteous to- 
beboVi; 

And the negro girls to Aves from bondage fust did flee, 

To welcome gay young mariners, •-•weeping in from sen. 

“ Oh. sweet it was in A»cs to hear tho landward brccto, 

A-swing with good tobacco in a net between tho tree*; 

With a negro lass to fan you while you listened to the roar 
Of the breakers on tLo reef outride, that never came to- 


“ But Ssripturo saitb, an ending to all fino things must be ;• 
So the Kings ships wild on Aves.and quite put down were we. 
AU .lay we fought like tigers, but they burst the booms at 
night. 

And I fled in a piragua lore wounded from the fight" 
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lollv of such conduct was soon made apparent 
in the wider extension of freebooting, and the 
greater savageness with which reprisals were con¬ 
ducted. 

As early as 11>2."\ the English ami French sea- 
rovers took |K>ssessioii of St. Christopher, and in 
1,1:5 0 they seized on Tortuga. Those two West 
India islands Itccume the head-quarters of the 
Buccaneers, and are associated with many wild 
stories of advent live. Thenceforwanl the business 
of piracy was carried on with greater regularity and 
system. W hen England and Franco were at war 
with Spain, freel«ooteis obtained letters of marque 
from their respective (•overnmentx, so as to acquire 
:in acknowledged |H>sition as privateers. But their 
o|K'rations did not terminate on the conclusion of 
peace; for to the Buccaneer Spain was always 
an enemy, and pillage was always an attraction. 
After England had gained |*o'*se>.'»ions in the West 
Indies, her representatives in that put of the world 
sometimes connived at the doings of these brigands 
of the sea. for the sake of what they themselves got 
out of the plunder. Tortuga, however, wax not 
secured by the Buccaneers without a struggle. In 
10.18, while a numWr of the pirates were away in 
Hispaniola, hunting wild cattle, a large foivc 
of Spaniards landed on the island, and massacred 
all whom they found there. But the freeliootem 
sjeedily retook Tortuga, fortified it strongly, and 
made it their Kim.* of ojorations. Their organisation 
became more |**rfect every year; their attacks on 
commerce grew more frequent and more bold ; and 
in time not merely the West Indies, but a large 
part of America, paid unwilling tribute to their 
ting. 

One of the most famous of the early Buccaneers 
was Francis Lolonoi*. a Frenchman, who had U-en 
sent to the Caribbee Islands, early in life, as a l*ond- 
servant. When his time of service had expired, he 
wont to Hispaniola, and lived for awhile among the 
hunters; then took to the sea. and. having ulti- 
matelv obtained a ship, made piratical war on the 
Spaniards, whom he always treated with extreme 
cruel tv. The city of Maracaibo, in Venezuela, was 
sacked by this miscreant, who afterwards, at the 
head of his victorious freelwotera, advanced towards 
Gibraltar. The Governor of the latter place was a 
military officer who had served in Flanders ; and. 
putting himself at the head of eight hundred men. 
half of whom were regular soldiers, while the rest 
were civilians armed for the occasion, he made 
vigorous preparations for defence. A battery was 
raised towards the lake, and mounted with twenty 
.Mins, masked with baskets of earth. In the rear 
of this was placed another batt-ry, consisting of 


eight guns; and the chief highway into the town 
was barricaded. On arriving with his fleet before 
Gibraltar, Lolonois saw that a serious resistance 
was intended, and, calling a council of war, he 
sought advice as to what course should be taken. 
His own voice was for an immediate attack, and he 
had no great difficulty in communicating his resolu¬ 
tion to the others. All promised to follow him, 
and on the following day they landed, to the 
iiiiimIkt of three hundred and eighty, well aimed, 
and each man provided with powder and shot for 
thirty charges. Finding the ordinary entrance into 
the town obstructed by the barricade which had 
been thrown up, they went round by a narrow and 
tortuous path through the woods, where they were 
tiled into by the S)Miniards. The ground was so 
mirv that the Buccaneers were obliged to cut down 
branches of tiees. so as to make a somewhat firmer 
load for marching on. Advancing through the 
noi.se and smoke of the cannon which the Spaniards 
brought to bear against them, the brigands, as soon 
as they had cleared the wood, came iqion a battery, 
the defenders of which, after a raking fire, darted 
forth with so much fury that the pirates were driven 
l*ack. Lolonois, however, rallied his forces, and 
again led them forward, but without success. He 
then ordered his men to make a pretence of flying, 
and in this way drew the Spaniards some distance 
from their batteries. Facing round when tltey 
thought they could do so with effect, the Buccaneers 
fell upon their opponents with the sword, killed 
above two hundred, and, fighting their way back to 
the batteries, took possession of them. The main 
lodv of the Spaniards now fled into the woods, and 
the rest surrendered on the promise of their lives. 
The town of course was sacked ; the citizens were 


orttired to make them disclose their hidden wealth; 
nany of the inhabitants perished of hunger, owing 
o a scarcity of provisions, which the invaders 
seized for their own necessities; and several died »<> 
he forest, of wounds received during the tight, in 
uldition to nnwnnU of five hundred who fell aword 
In hand. Tlie loss on the ride of the Boecoi.ee,* 

was much smaller; lmt they did not gain the day 
without]mving for it. After many similar exp o,ts, 
,„d the commission of numerous ho.nl.le erne ties. 
Lolonois was ton. to pieces hy the savage Indians 
iwhm. Into Whose hands he had chanced to 


Iticmclin?) was one of Henry Morgnu » 
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Several more of these robbers hove won f«»r 
themselves o ^lerraoncnt name in history ; especially 
Henry Morgan, a Welshman, who, whatever his 
ciirnes, possessed some of the qualities of a great 
military leader. Having succeeded to a sort of 
general direction of the West Indian pirates, he 
plundered tho town of Puerto del Princi|»e, in 
Cuba, attacked tho strong jiositiou of Puerto Bello, 
and then directed his course towards Maracaibo 
and Gibraltar, towns situated on opposite sides of 
tho lake of Maracaibo. This lake is entered by 
a narrow passage from tho Gulf of the same 
name, which ojiens out of tho Caribbean Sen; 
and the passage in Morgan’s time was defended 
by a strong castle. Tho commander made but u 
poor defence, and foisook tho position ns soon 
as darkness came on. Moigan |>osses»ed himself 
of a large quantity of powder left in tho aban¬ 
doned works, spiked the cannon, partially demo¬ 
lished the walls, and sailed into tho inland wutora. 
Both Maracaibo and Gibraltar were sacked, and 
ut these places, Moigan, who had the Buccanccr 
vice of cruelty in full measure, committed or 
sanctioned tho most frightful utrocitics, to force 
the people into giving up their treasures. While 
nt Gibraltar, a negro slave promised to conduct 
him to a river flowing into the lnko of Maracaibo, 
where ho would find a ship and four boats laden 
with vnluubles belonging to tho inhabitants of tho 
adjacent city. He also revealed to him the 
place where the Governor of Gibraltar lay hidden, 
together with most of the women, who had man- 
aged to csca]>e. Assigning to a detachment tlm 
task of capturing the boats, and leaving tho rest 
of his fleet in the lake, Morgan himself, with n 
party of two hundred and fifty men, went over¬ 
land in search of tho Governor. That officer had 
retired to a small island seated in the middle of 
the river, where he had hastily buUt a little fort; 
but, on hearing that Captain Moigan was coining 
in person against him, he moved farther off to 
the top of a mountain, tho only ascent to which 
was by a very narrow passage, that would not 
admit of two men going abreast The position 
was so strong that Morgan, with all his daring, 
recoiled from attacking it; particularly os his 
powder had been wotted by a heavy rain, and 
he had lost several of his men in fouling a 

SSL™*, ! l0 «“"*» lifted, first to 
Gibraltar, and afterwords to Muracaibo, having 
reason to apprehend that the Spaniards were pro'! 
Per-mg to despatch a strong force against lL. 
id* men were by this time laden with riches j yet 
ey were greedy of every opportunity of acquiring 
m0re - 11 I*— “pparent, howevej, tha! 
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tin y would have enough to do to secure whut they 
hud already got, and to nave themselves from a 
great reverse. 

At Muracailw, the Buccaneers lenrncd that 
three Spinisli mcn-of-wur hud arrived ut the 
Ink**, and that the custlc by which tin- entrance 
was guardisl lmd l*een ivjKiired mid put in a good 
state of defence. They were in fact heinined in 
by a force much stronger than their own, and could 
only get from the inland lake into the more open 
waters by conducting their little fleet of small 
shijis through u narrow channel, when* they could 
liardly cscnjie l>cing crushed by the fire of the 
.S|mnisli mcn-of-wur and of the fortress. For a 
littlo while, Morgan seemed to lose heart; but, soon 
recovering bis spirits, he sent a Spaniard to the 
Admiral of the three ships, demanding of him a 
ransom for not sotting lire to tho city of Maracaibo. 
Tbe man returned two days after, bringing a 
letter from the Admiral, who threatened the 
pirates with extermination, unless they made an 
immediate and absolute surrender. Morgan sub¬ 
mitted this letter to the judgment of his men, 
asking them whether they would yield or fight ; 
and, tho reply being unanimous that they would 
struggle to tho lost, he mado arrangements for an 
attack uj»on the enemy. Previous to taking active 
measures, howover, ho sent projawla of uevommo 
dation to Don Alonso, tho Spanish commander. 
He promised that, if allowed to pass out of the 
lake without molestation, ho would quit Maracaibo 
without doing any damago to tho town, or exacting 
any ransom ; that ho would set at liberty half the 
slaves ho had token, and all tho other prisoners; 
and that he would send homo freely the four chief 
inludntonts of Gibraltar, whom ho hud seized „s 
hostages for tho contributions promised by tlmt 
city. Tho Spaniard refused to enter into any nego¬ 
tiations, and Morgan resolved to proceed at once 
to extremities. By tho advice of one of his men. 
he made a firoahip, tho combustibles on hoard of 
which were doverly concealed by counterfeit can¬ 
non. while the deck was covered with logs of wood, 
rudely fashioned into the shape of men with high- 
(downed hats. This ship was sent forward, and, 
being kindled, set fire to tho largest of tho Spanish 
vessels, which was burnt to the water’s edge. The 
second man-of-war was sunk by her own crew, to 
prevent her falling into die hands of the Buccancera; 
the third, being unable to escape, was taken by 
Morgan. The scene of this action was tho narrow 
channel communicating with the gulf, the approach 
to which was guarded by the castle. To get past 
that fortress was now tho great difficulty. The 
pirates, going ashore, made an attempt to take it. 
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but found jin' work far too strong to be cnrrio<l l*y 
assault. Morgan, however, continued to comluct 
himself like a compiCTor, ami not only demanded 
hut obtained an enormous ransom from Maracaibo 
for not tiring the town. He also got up from 


guns, swept out into the gulf. Before the Spaniards 
could re-shift their cannon, and tire on the free¬ 
booters, they were beyond reach, seeding with a 
favourable wind towards the freedom of the great 
deep. * 



beneath the lake cm immense amount of treasure 
belonging to the ship that had been sunk; 
after causing a division of the total booty, eoncocred 
a stmtagem by which he might escape. He made 
a feint of landing his men on the opposite side of 
the castle; and when the Spam.nls, fcanng an 
attack in that direction, had transferred them 
cannon from the walls commanding * * > 
the landward walls the pirate vesse s spr«d sad 
by moonlight, and, with a part.ng salute of seven 


Tin. exploit took place in the spring of 1669, and 
was in time followed by another stdl more extra- 
ordinary, for which the most elaborate prep.mt.ons 
were made. One of the richest pi,.res n, Sp»msh 
America was the city of Pauama, s.tuatcd ou the 
Pacific coast of the Isthmus bcai'iitfthc same name. 
Maligned to pillage the tour,, and resolved 
to lead his men over the wild, jungly tract of Ian 


• Eucamcr* 
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which separates the eastern from the western ocean 
_u territory even now but imperfectly known, 
and at all times rendered perilous l»y lurking 
savages, by pithless ways, and by a «leadly climate. 
The eX|*dition was conducted on no nu-.m ftak. 


mid fourteen S|wni«utlH whom Im found in ibis 
castle, he put two hundred to the HWonl. I*' v '» 
hundred nu n wen- left at San l-orciizo. blether 
with the licet; and the remaining fiveLioter*.. 
iiuuiL-riug sonic twelve huudn-d. l--;*aii their land 
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Thirty-seven vessels, carrying about two thousan 
men (English and French) were brought togethe 
at Cape Tiburonin December, 1670, and Morn 
speedy attacked tl,e i,h,ml „f S...U Cutalhu 
«l"c)' he took, leuring a strong s ,m« then 
'* pud.,,1 on to tin- month of the river CW, „ 
tl.c Atlantic sale of the Iathmns, where, nfter 
fcpemte fight, he seized the strong ccstlc of & 
ixirenzo, situated in n ,K,sition which might fair! 
have been reckoned impregnable. Of throe kundro 
H 


march across the Isthmus. Tiny stifl'cred terribly 
from fatigue, w«-.ithcr, and deprivation. L ing at 
times reduced to the utmost extremities for want of 
food; and when, after ten .lays, the goal of their 
enterprise ap|H-aivd in sight, a Spanish army, coin- 
jwa-tl of two thousand foot and four hundred hois.*, 
w:« found drawn up in battle-array to dispute any 
further advance. The wearied brigands wero 
givatly overmatched; but they fell on their adver¬ 
saries with so impetuous a fury that the dcfvndvn 
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• ■!' I In* I i»W|» were driven lurk. :i ml Panama fell iniu 
1 !*•* hands of Mm gnu ami liis ixunmd.-s. w | !< 
accompanied by horrible atrocities on the Jurt of 
ill. 1 liiHvnmvis. follow«-.! :in tin* inevitable nsilll. 
TIi.- city, in w1 1 irli there «civ almiti seven ili.His.-iml 
liiMivs, was dually Imnit. ami I In* nt larking force* 
!Iifii iiiaik* llM*ir way lurk to San laiivnzo. each 
man carrying with him his slum* of tlm sj*>ik 
Morgan. who was accused by his coliiin'lcs of cheat- 
*'ig 1 hem oil! of the gixxitcr |urt of what hail Imii 
taken, afterward* sail.-.I to .lamaiea. ami became a 
|s i>on of hit'll |aisition. It is said that he thought 
iU one time of setting up an iuile|H'mlent State 
unions the ishnuls of the Pacific: l>nt lie pns 
Im hly saw that his real intftrstft lay in anothei- 
iliiivtion. Chillies 11.. win* is sus|ieeteil to have 
shown, on moiv than one oeeasion. a diqiosition 
to encourage piratical a.lventinvs in the ho|ie of 
personal gain, made him a knight; and he sue* 
eessively occupied the jwsts of t'ommixftioiicr of the 
Admiralty Court in Jumaiea. and Deputy-Co vemor 
of the island. Vet some of the inferior pirates wciv 
han"ed. as a sacrifice to the wrath of Sjwin. 

Nearly ten years after Morgan's achievement, it 
was re|*eated, as far as crossing the Isthnnis was 
concerned (though not in precisely the same part). 
I»V a I .and of I hive loimlivd and thirty English 
r.iieeaneei-s. These men took the town of Santa 
Maria, hnt did not feel themselves in sufficient 
force to make another attack on the city of Panama, 
which had by that time liccii rebuilt. The captain 
ii|' (he expedition was Richard Sawkins. a man of 
ability and courage, who. lieing n*kcd by the 
(Jovernorof Panama why. during n time of |aucv 
between England and S|Kiin. Englishmen should 
enter those seas to commit depmlutions. nihI from 
whom they had received their commission. replied 
that he and his comrades cauie to assist their 
friend, the native king of Darien, who was the 
rightful hml of Pnimnia. and of all the country 
thereaUuts. They had in fact formed an alliance 
with the Darien Indians, from whom they had 
obtained a number of small canoes, which proved 
extremely useful. An attack which they made on 
Puebla Nova resulted in a disastrous failure: 
several of their men were killed, and Sawkuw 
himself was among the slain. Some of their o|wra- 
tions. however, were successful. Pushing out into 
the oiien seas in their Indian canoes, they attacks 
and captured a few Swinish traded, and at length, 
relinquishing their design on Panama, stood a»a> 
to the south. They cruised for some months along 
the coast of Peru, plundered a small town, ami 
passed the Christmas of 1680 on the island of Juan 
Fernandez, celebrated os the scene of that adventure 
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-1 Alexander Selkirks which was made by Defoe 
tlw groundwork of his “Robinson Crusoe.” This 
was the farthest i*oint in that dilution to which 
they attained. Their voyages, whatever the object 
ot undertaking them, resulted in a considerable 
addition to the existing stock of knowledge with 
r.-s|ivl t„ w |,at was then called the South Sea— 
•hat is. the South Pacific. Many of this company 
of Ihiocanecrs were men of good education, and, 
a|Mil from their piratical doings, of resjiecttd.le 
eharaeter. One of the muulier was the celebmtcd 
Captain William Dauipier. a Somersetshire umn 
w ho afterwards attained great fame as a navigator. 

I b- has left an admirable account of his adventures; 
and so have three other incmlierx of the expedition 
—Ik'sil Ringrove. Burty Sharp, and Lionel Wafer. 

Shortly after quitting Juan Fernandez, the Rue- 
caneerx weiv iv|miImsI with heavy loss from the 
town of Arid, and dissensions then broke out 
among their ranks. One jmrty would have re¬ 
elected Itailv Sharp to the chief command, which 
he had tilled for a short time after the death of 
Sawkins. Another faction accused him of want of 
courage, and refused to Kail under his orders. 
After much quarrelling, they agreed to part com- 
l«ny. Sharp ami his adheivuta retained posses¬ 
sion ol a large vessel, and continued to cruise in 
the South Sea. Dauipier. Wafer, and a few otlicm, 
t<>ok the long-boat and the canoes, in the early \w\i 
of 1681. and made for the Isthmus of Darien. Of 

this latter party, the white mm mmlnrad only 

forty-four, to whom were milled a Sjinnisli Indian, 
two Mosquito Indians, and live slaves, whoni they 
had taken while cruising id tout. On coming in 
sight of the Isthmus, they janx-cived two Spanish 
men-of-war. of laige sir*-. Mip|K>rted by detachments 
of xoldico at different |H»*ts along the shore. 
Knowing that they weir quite incapable of % copnig 
with such adversaries, the Ruccanecra exm-.sed 

their utmost skill in eluding the enemy, «md. 
pressed very haul, contrived to land in n mi.hII 
creek of the Ray of Panama. Sinking their canoes, 
to destroy all trace of their whereal.Oi.ts. they 
struck across the savage and inhospit.d.le country 
which seiKirated them from the Atlantic. By the 
aid of iiocket-cominsses, they shapcxl their w.«> 
across the desert ; but it w»s no easy task to 
accomplish. Tl.e physical difficulties ot the route, 
in the shape of dense woods, torrent*, swamps, 
ami rugged mountains, tried them wverely. De- 
luging rain fell for days; the lightning wastem ic, 
f^l was scarce, the Indian tribes «erc lU.frrcmU), 
and there was always the danger of tailing i ■ 
Smniaixl*. For a time the party was separate.., 
™d it was not until after many adventures and 
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perils that they were reunited on the shores of the 
Atlantic. Danipier engaged in other piratical ex¬ 
peditions for some years; l>ut ho was too good a 
man for such work. To cover the infamy of their 
occupation, he called his companions privateers, 
which thoy cannot fairly bo considered. In 1G84, 
he and some others sailed down the whole eastern 
side of South America, passed round by Capo Horn 
into the Pacific, surveyed'the coasts as fur as 
California, and then stretched across the vast ocean 
to China and the Indies. 

Tho Spaniards suffered so much from theso Buc¬ 
caneers that, at tho treaty concluded between 
England and Spain in 1GG7, they introduces! a 
clause for the entire suppression of piracy. This 
hud not the slightest effect, for the freeliootcni 
refused to be bound by it. In 1G73, tlic 8|«nianb 
killed three hundred French Jlibiuticra who had 
been shipwrecked at Puerto Rica Frightful re¬ 
prisals followed, and it seemed as if tho trade of 
Buccaneering would have received u yet dcc|icr 
tinge of atrocity. But it was not only tho subjects 
of tho Sjumish King who suffered from tho depre¬ 
dations of these ruffians. Tho commercial shi|is of 
New England and other of tho American colonics 
wore sometimes attacked, ami men of American 
birth occasionally joined the dcs|tcntdocs, or traded 
on their own account. Persons of good social 
position and staid religious life, in various cities 
of tho New World, wore strongly sus|»ectcd of 
being interested in these ventures; and hatred of 
tho Navigation Acts had much to do with the 
encouragement of piracy. The Buccaneer* were su|>- 
l>ortcd in their enterprises by the jicoplc of South 
Carolina, who maintained friendly relations with 
tho sca-rovere, ojamed their |K>rts to them, furnished 
their shi|is with supplies, and were glad to 
make money out of their vices. The Governor 
himself, and tho principal inhabitants, were on 
familiar terms with these criminals, and were even 
suspected of a desire to engage in -their enterprises. 
The proprietors remonstrated against such disgrace¬ 
ful habits and inclinations, and Charles II., in 1684, 
transmitted to the colony a law against pirates, 
which the proprietors required the Assembly to 
enact, and their executive officers strictly to execute. 
The law was jKisscd, but evaded, and James II., in 
1687, found it necessary to send out mi ox|iedition 
against tho pirates of the West Indies, which tho 
South Carolininns were compelled to aid, and which 
proved temj>orarily successful 

When war broke out between England and Franco, 
in 1689, tho English and French Buccanccre took 
tho sides of their resistive countries, and, beii.™ 
commissioned us privateers, fonghtwith one anodic? 
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as ferociously ns if they had never been tho lx*t of 
friends. This broko up tho once-formidublo con¬ 
federacy ; yet piracy still continued, though on n 
less serious scale. On the Earl of Belhunont 
being ap|M>intcd Governor of New England and 
New York, ho was told by the King that ono 
of his s|*cciul ollici-s would Is- to suppress tho 
piracy which w;u» disgracing America. His up|K>int~ 
ment to this jswt was as early ns 1G95, though ho 
did not go out till 1698. In tho meanwhile, ho was 
recommended to employ, in the contemplated 
0 ]>c rations against tho pirates, u veteran sailor 
named William Kidd, who had fought with the 
French, and hud now retired on a |ieiiHion. The 
exploits of tho Buccaneers had by this time l>ren 
transferred to tlic custom mis—to the Indian 
Ocean, ami its various gulfs and straits. lU llumont 
was assured that no limn was Is'tter acquainted 
with those Mas than Kidd. He knew all the 
haunts of the pirates, and would undertake, if 
provided with a single ship of thirty or forty guns, 
to hunt down and destroy tho whole gang of 
rohliera The lawful s|sals of such an cx|sslitioii, 
it was urged, would more than defray all cx|icnncM. 
Such n scheme up|>cured to Belluinont l*Oth prac¬ 
tical and desirable, and he a|toko to that effect to 
tho King. The Admiralty demurred to the 
plan, und the Earl then thought iliac the same 
results might lio accomplished l»y a privateer, to 
ho fitted out by a few gentlemen of wealth. Oil 
communicating this idea to wealthy friends, and 
suiting that six thousand |miuii<Is would lie enough, 
several noblemen, including Ixjrd Soinora, contri¬ 
buted various sums of money, and a ship called tho 
Ailrtnlure (SuHty was eqiiip|ied in tho |iort of Lon¬ 
don. Kidd was pluced in command of this vessel, 
and, liesidcs ordinary letters of nian|iic, cairied 
with him n commission under the Great Seal, cm* 

| lowering him to seize pimU-s, and to take them to 
some place where they might Is? dealt with accord- 
ing to law. Wlmtever right the King might have 
to goods found in the |H>ssoKsion of tho freo* 
bootcra, lie granted, l»y lot tore ] intent, to the 
(tenons who had been at the expcnBO of fitting out 
tlio ex|»cdition, reserving to himself no more than a 
tenth part of such profits as might accrue from tho 
adventure, which projiortioii was to be (mid into 
tlic Treasury.* Kidd could not fully man his ship 
in the Thames; but his complement was soon made 
up at New York, und, sailing from tho Hudson in 
February, 1697, ho proceeded to tho coust of 
Madagascar. 

It was a long voyage, which took about five months 
• Macaulay's liiitory of England, chap. 20. 
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to perform. Whether in the course of tliat voyage 
the ilesigns of Kidd underwenta change, or whether 
he started with a dcliU-mtc intention of violating 
tin* trust that hail Urn re|«osctl in him, e-an never 
he known. But it is certain that, on limling him¬ 
self in the oriental se-as, lie determined to plunder 
the merchant-vessels he luul liven sent out to 
protect. Kiihl ami his seamen hail prolsihly very 
Iih*so ami aeeommoilating ideas on the subject of 
fiveltooting. They were not di*|>osed to run the 
risk of lighting with the Buccaneers of those waters, 
especially as by making terms with them they might 
enrich themselves to an indefinite amount. Having 
established friendly relations with the sea-rovent 
already on the spot, Kidd robbed every ship he felt 
strong enough to attack. The gains of this in¬ 
famous cx|>cdition were enormous. Even the com¬ 
mon sailors grew rich, and the commander laid up 
stores which many a jioor nobleman might have 
envied. Kidd behaved on all occasions with the 
utmost cruelty. Whenever In* went ashore, he 
burnt houses and massacred |.eusantry. One of 
his crew, who had reproached him with his ileeds, 
lie struck dead without a moment's notice. Intelli¬ 
gence having at length reached London that Kidd 
had turned pirate on his own account, order* wen- 
despatched to the Governors of English colonies to 
look out for and arrest him; hut the freebooter 
had already burnt bis ship, and dw|*iscd his men 
amongst the other pirates. He had by this time 
made enough to satisfy him. and.going to Boston in 
ltilitl, he endeavoured to deceive Lord Bellamont 
with a false account of his proceedings. For 
a little while lie succeeded; hut. suspicion Iwing 
aroused, the pirute was apprehended, and ultimately 
sent to England, where lie was tried and hanged in 
1701. The participation of Bellamont and other 
great lords in the cx|»cdition of this scoundrel was 
made the subject of impiiry in Parliament The 
opponents of the Government seized with eager 
delight on so good an occasion for discrediting their 
|>olitica! enemies, and it was more than hinted 
that Lord Bellamont. Somers, and the rest, had 
a guilty knowledge of Kidd’s designs, and Imped 
to share the profits. There is no real ground, 
however, for supposing any such thing. The in¬ 
quiry resulted in a vindication of the characters of 
those who had fittetl out the privateer: ami of all 
the Governors of New England none has left a teller 
reputation behind him than the Earl of Bellamont. 

Buccaneering, as a highly-organised institution, 
came to a close with the seventeenth century- 
Several of the freebooter* turned planters or rn^ro- 
drivera in the West India islands, or «rvcd as 
Baiiora in the mercantile marine. But others held 


to their original calling, and, ranging over the 
waters of the world, plundered any vessels they 
could find. Spain was no longer the s|>eciul object 
of their antagonism ; they would as soon rob from 
one nationality us from another. The term Buc¬ 
caneer fell into disuse; the men were simple pirates, 
and ap|*car to have called themselves such. The 
slight excuse of jut riot ism, derived from the neces¬ 
sity of resisting the arrogant assumptions of Spain, 
no longer existed, and a lower class of sailors 
engaged in the traffic. They were mere vulgar 
ruffians, whose actions made them the common 
enemies of munkind. Englishmen, West Indians, 
and natives of the American continent, joined 
in the |>erilous trade of pirating, und the chief 
haunts of commerce were kept in terror by the 
extraordinary daring und ferocity of these men, 
who sometimes took fortified jwsitions on shore, 
and protended to a kind of sovereignty. Tho 
pirates, like ti icir prodecessora the Buccaneers, con¬ 
sorted a good deal with one another; yet they wero 
under no general government, each ship’s company 
licing regulated by its own laws, independently of 
the rest The authority of the captain was by no 
means absolute, for all couccnis of moment wero 


leteruiined by the voice of tho crow, though to 
he captain was given a double vote in elections. 
Prizes were divided amongst the men who took 
I hem. the captains receiving two shores, the officer* 

I slnuv and a half, and the private sailor* a single 
.ban*. On great occasions, tho commander* 
would often give away an additional quarter or 
lialf share to men who had specially distinguished 
themselves, deducting it from the profits of those 
who had liceii remiss in thoir duty. 

The execution of Kidd, and of many other of 
these miscreant*, seems to have had no effect in 
ileterring the aurvivom. I» 1717, tho corah. of 
X,-w Ei.gh.ml wore Icq* in to™.' >'.v " Cl, l‘ l “ l " 
Bellamy, who commanded a veaael canyti* ‘"JJJV- 
three guns, and a crow of one hundred ami thirty 
It was a relief to tho colonists, and to ho 
merchants who traded with them, when tins s ,.|. 
wan wrecked on Cq» Cod, will, the loss of tho 
n.,.tain and all hi, men rave s.x, who were nto- 
wanls executed at Boston. Vugmu. also sulleres 
.....eh fiom the depredations of those roUmm. 
South Carolina, which had by tins t.u.o ink >off 
its friendly relations with the freebooters, 'as '<*<- 
SSL- operations of Steed Bo,.net J 
Richard Worley, the Erst of whom, n m».of hheml 

education, bad formerly been “ m "J or , y 
iin „v. An expedition was sent ugamat hrae 

marauders, in 1718. by the *"^^4 to 
colony, Robert Johnson, and they were 
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surrender, after a severe engagement. North Caro¬ 
lina was still more seriously devastated by marine 
banditti, the leader of whom was a West Iiuliun 
named Edward Thencli, commonly known by the 
designation of Black Beard, Ik-o.ii*-. in an ng* whe n 
it was usual to shave the whole face, it was his 
humour to grow u |»ortentouH beard of very dark 
hue, which he twisted with ribbon* into small tail*, 
after the munner of at Kuinilies wig. Tills unui 
seems to have had a touch of actual madness in his 
composition. He would go into tattle with lighted 
matches under hi* hat, which, says a somi.wh.it 
admiring biographer, gave him the appearance of 
n fury from hell; anti his conduct was of a nature 
to keep up the impression thus produccil His 
cruelties were often purely wanton. On one 
occasion, while drinking in his cabin, lie blew out 
the lights, took a pistol in each hand, and Hn*d 
right and left under the table among a numW 
of his companions, one of whom was wounded for 
life. Another time, ho exclaimed to his comrades, 
“ Come, lot us make a hell of our own, ami try how 
long wo can boar it." Ho then, with two or three 
more, went down into the hold, and closing up all 
the lintches, lighted a lingo quantity of hrimstono 
and other combustible matter, in the suffocating air 
of which he continued until some of the men cried 
out for air, when ho reopened the hatches, rejoicing 
greatly that ho had held out flic longest. 

His habit was to drink to excess, and In- en- 
couniged his men to do tho same, as a stimulant to 
their ferocity. A smack of grim and ferocious 
humour, not unfrequciitly dallying with tho idea 
of infernal experiences in the life to come, gave 
a sort of pungent flavour to the speedies of this 
hnlf-iiisnno wretch, who for some years pursued 
a career of great prosperity. When he desired to 
refit his vessel, or to amuse himself on shore, ho 
retired to tho mouth of Pamlico Sound, and, ranging 
about the country, made the acquaintance of tho 
gentry, and enjoyed the protection of Charles Elen, 
the Governor, and Tobias Knight, tho Secretary, of 
North Carolina. After a brief submission to the 
King, and a short period of gambling and dissipa¬ 
tion, he again took to his old trndo of piracy, and 
at length drew down upon himself tho active inter¬ 
ference of Governor Spotswood, of Virginia. That 
energetic official despatched two small ships under 
Lieutenant Maynard, who discovered the robber in 
Pamlico Sound on the evening of November 21st, 

1718. Black Beard prepared himself for action by 
a night of debauchery, and the fight next day wm 
obstinate and bloody. Theach manoeuvred about 
the narrow inlets with considerable skill, main¬ 
tained the contest for some hours, and boarded 


Lieutenant Maynard’s sloop under tho smoko of 
hand-grenades; but at length, finding tho day turn¬ 
ing against him, ho made preparations for blowing 
up the magazine. His order* in this respect, how¬ 
ever, were not carried out. and Black Beard, who 
hud already bren des|K*nite|y wounded in many 
places, suddenly fell dead while in the net of cocking 
u pistol. The Where surrendered, and the greater 
number were afterwards hanged. 

Tin- pirates found it convenient, us tho Buc¬ 
caneers had done, to have some place for their 
head-quart era, where they might store their gains, 
repair their *hi|«, and concert fresh plans of action. 
They accordingly fixed on New Providence, the 
second of the Bahama Islands in point of size, the 
situation of which, to the cast of Florida, was well 
adapted to their purposes. The Spanish convoys, 
carrying silver from the South American mines, 
were in tho habit of (uissing that way ill their 
homeward voyage ; and the island presented many 
remarkable advantages for the objects in view. 
The Baliauiaa were taken from tho English in the 
year 1700, when a combined force of French and 
S|miiiurds invaded them, seized the fort and 
Governor in New Providence, broke up the settle¬ 
ments, carried oil half the blacks, and so dis¬ 
mayed tho rest of the population that, after hilling 
for a timo in the thick woods, they retired to the 
Carolina*. Now Providence, therefore, lay waste 
when the pirates, in 171G, made it their pluco of 
resort. It is about thirty miles in length, and 
from eight to eleven in breadth, and has a linrlsnir 
large enough to hold five hundred sail of shijw. 
Before this harlmur lies a small island, making two 
inlets from the outer sen ; and each of those i* 
protected by n Imr, over which no vessel of live 
hundred tons’ burden can |wss. The pirates' cruft 
were chiefly light brigantines, uud, having once got 
into the harbour, they felt secure against uny largo 
•hips that might be pursuing them. 

In tl»e time of Captain Bartholomew Roberto, 
ono of tho most famous of these criminals, the 
pirates under hi* command agreed to certain 
general laws, by which they undertook to be bound. 
These laws provided that every man was to have a 
vote in afliiira qf moment, and an equal title to tho 
fresh provisions or strong liquors at any timo 
seized ; that every man was to have his fuir share 
of prizes; that any ono who defrauded tho 
ship’s company to tho value of a dollar was to be 
punished by marooning—that was, by being put on 
shore in some uninhabited part of the world, with 
a gun, a few shot, a flask of powder, and a bottlo of 
water, to shift for himself, or starve, as might be; 
that no person was to gamble at cards or dice for 
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money; that all lights "«>iv to Ik* put nut at eight 
o’clock :it night, ami any of the crew who were still 
inclined for drinking after that hour were to do so 
on the open deck, ami in the dark; that the men 
were to keep their pieces, pistols, ami cutlasses 
clean and lit for service; that any one who should 
desert the ship or his projtcr ipiarters in kittle 
should be punished with death or marooning; that 
every man’s ipiarrels were to Ik* sett leal on shore 
with sword and pistol; that no man was to think 
of giving up his way of living till he had shared a 
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hunted down like wild beasts, and no criminal 
found less commiseration than the robber of the sea. 
Execution Dock, at Wapping, was the place where 
these wretches "ere commonly hung in chains; 
but many were executed in the colonies. The 
profession became desperate, and was pursued 
with all the more ferocity because of the perils by 
which it was encompassed. It is said that the 
pirates themselves did not desire the punishment 
to be less than death, for that, were it so, every 
cowardly fellow would turn freebooter, and the 
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thousand pounds; and that any man who should lose 
a limb or l*come a erippk* in the service was to 
have eight hundred dollars out of the general stock, 
and for lesser hurts proportionably. It would seem 
that these ordinances were not accepted by the 
whole l»odv of pirates, but were made for the 
siiecial government of Captain Roberts'* crew. The 
sea-rovers of the eighteenth century were held to- 
aether very loosely, and did not long retain j**- 
session of their island. A strong naval force was 
sent against them in 1718, and a Royal Proclama¬ 
tion was issued, promising portion to those who sur¬ 
rendered bv a certain date. Pome of the freebooter* 
were taken, some accepted the pardon, and others 
escaped. For many years the evil continued in lull 
force; but on cveiy opportunity the offenders were 


ulc in time would be so depreciated as to bo 
,t worth following.* This might at a find g*«nce 
cm to I* mere bravado ; but it is very possible 
lat a certain aristocracy of crime may have hen. 
.Id to 1-* preserved by the penalty of death 1 lie 
irate fought with the rope .bout his neck, am 
^ to be denied that he sometimes fought 
ith signal courage. He held his position™* 
>wer on the seas through the greater part of last 
ntury, and was occasionally heard of even m later 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
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of Mexico—Desolation of the Northern Part* of New England by the Allied French and Indiana-Selfish 1 olicy of Now 
York-Protcst against the Barbarities of the War-Attacks on Acadie-Proposal of the English Government to effect tlio 
Conquest of Cannda-Disappointment of tho Colonies at the Abandonment of the Dcsign-Vi.it of Indian Sachems to tho 
English Court-Final Conquest of Acadie-Relativc Position of the French and English in North America-English and 
French Colonial Policy, and the Cum of its DL.tinctkm.-Dc termination of the English Government to send an Kxpodl- 
tion against Canada-Preparation, for the Attack -Mismanagement of Admiral 8ir llovenden \\ alker-Failure of tho 
Expedition. 


Tiie eighteenth century, though bom in peace as 
between France and England, soon saw a resump¬ 
tion of tlmt war which 
had desolated the latter 
years of the seventeenth, 
and had brought so much 
trouble on the American 
colonies. James II. died 
at St Germain’s on the 

16th of September, 1701, 
and Louis XIV., con¬ 
trary to a promise which 
he had given William 
III., immediately recog¬ 
nised as King of Eng¬ 
land the eldest surviving 
son of the deposed mon¬ 
arch by his second wife, 

Mary of Modena, al¬ 
though the succession 
had by the English Par¬ 
liament been settled on 
Anne. This boy of 
thirteen—James Francis 
Edward, afterwards known ns tho First Pretender— 
was insolently flaunted in the face of the English 
people as tl.eir rightful king, in virtue of the mysti- 
cal absurdity called divine right The new King of 
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bination with Austria nnd Holland, against tho 
otfending Poweni. Tho succession of a Dourlmii 

Prince to tho 8|uini*h 
Crown, on the dentil of 
Charles II. of Spain in 
] 700, afforded another 
motive for the war which 
was now lieguu; for 
this altemtion of the 
dynasty was jield to up¬ 
set one of the favourite 
|s>litiail arrangements of 
that time, the Imlance of 
|tower, anil was certainly 
a violation of treaty en¬ 
gagement* on the pint 
of the French King. 
The new direction of 
nffnini was not without 
a very important in. 
fluence on tho condition 
nnd prospects of tho 
English colonies in North 
America. 

Tho return to a state of war was particularly 
unfortunate for Mnasnchusetts nnd tho adjoining 
provinces—the part of English America most 
seriously affected by the change. Tho plantations 
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^ nch D *° Vereign ' #nd fiBl wcro bc * inni "S recover from tho disastrous 

tZ „ 0pe * thC of 0f former . Prosperity once more 

Savo), joined with Lo.ua m tho —.u:. 8€enw<1 ^ wit|lin ^ of ^ ^ |(l A t 


Savoy, joined with Louis i„ the commission of this 
outrage; and William III., acting in harmony 
with the very general wishes of the English nation, 
determined once more to draw the sword against 
h* « ,d War. however, was not declared im¬ 

mediately. On the 8th of March, 1702. in the midst 


rather later period, tho annual import* into New 
England from tho mother country amounted, it 
was supposed, to about .£100,000—a sum indicating 
the |K>ssession by tlio colonists of considerable 
means. The exports consisted of 100,000 quintals 




France and Spin, the great Dutchman at the head 
of affairs in England reached the termination of 
. cftrce “'- Bllt Ann * found the country too mud, 
m earnest to hesitate as to her courae; and within 

from tho *** of her accession she 
signified the commencement of hostilities, in com¬ 


sold in Europe for £80,000; and of throe thousand 
tons of naval stores. But this Was not tho whole 
of the export trade of the northern colonies. They 
sent out to the other American plantations, and to 
the West Indies, lumber, fish, and various pre¬ 
vious, to the value of £50,000 annually. These 



lit* 

figures will civ.* .some i.U-a of tin* im| torts : m.| 
of 1 T"l*. Skill..! industry was also |ntv 
givssing in M-v. n.l dilutions Irish Presbytcrianx 
SVoni lister hail established in Now England the 
inaiiiifavliiiv of liiini .loth. Shipbuilding was 
carried oil to a great extent at Boston ami other 
>.-a |H.rt towns. Ill Now Hampshire, a large «|ii:ii|. 
tny of tar was 111:1 Itll fact li led e\ery y.nr, HIhI this 
was encouraged l.y a law of that |m.vincr which 
p'rmitted tin* (m*o|.I.* to |kiv their tax.*s in tar, rated 
at twenty shilling p*r ImnvL This piying of 
taws in voniiiiixlitios was not unusual in tin* New 
Kuchin* 1 plantations, owinc to tin* scarcity of 
money. Tin* want of a snlKcicut ciivulntiuc 
mcilium was inconvenient, hut ili.l not seriously 
himlcr tin* industrial progress of the country. At 
tin* beginning of the riglitcentb century, the 
colonics which regarded Boston as their capital 
won* attracting very general attention l.y the rapid 
development of their trade and of their social well- 
Itfing. The witch-frenzy of a few year* earlier 
is thought to have worked off a good deni of the 
higotrv ami superstition of the |ienplo. to have 
taught them a more free and vigorous use of their 
reason, and to have resulted in a very ilesimble 
softening of iimuners. Religious intolerance was 
certainly nineli less than in pii*vious generations. 
The community was on several accounts one to Im* 
envied, for there were few dniwWks from the 
many advantages which it enjoyed. The worst 
blot on its institutions was the existence of slavery ; 
but this great offence against human nature never 
struck very deep itx»t in New England. The law 
neither sanctioned nor prohibited the liondngc of 
man to man. The custom grew up. as in other 
parts of America, from opportunity and sitp|iosed 
convenience; but slavi*s were not numerous, and 
were generally treated as well as white servants. 
In Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 
they did not exceed a fiftieth put of tin* whole 
|K»pulation ; and in the tint-named of those pro¬ 
duce* their increase was discouraged l.y the 
im|K>sition of a duty of £4 on even* negro imported 
into the jurisdiction. The blacks were protected 
in life and limb by prop*r enactments, and the evil 
had at no time the same far-reaching and deadly 
influence in the northern that it exercised in the 
southern plantations. v 

It will 1 m* readily understood that a country thus 
devoted to regular and |M*aceful industry must 
have lx-on greatly affected by the resumption of 
colonial hostilities consequent on the renewed war 

• Neal'* Historyof New England. VoLII..chap. 14. Crahamc s 
History of the United State* (W36J, lk»ok IL, ebap. 5. 
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U-tween England and France. The central settle- 
i.ients -- New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Caroliiui—were but slightly 
touched by the struggle; but South Carolina and 
N.-W England. «*sp*cinlly the latter, .suffered severely. 
Th,. colonial war M-gan with South Carolina, the 
Governor «>f which. James Moore, led an oxpili- 
tion against St. Augustine, a Spniish settlement in 
Florida. This military opration was undertaken 
in the summer of 1702. at the wish of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, though there were some who saw its 
p-ril. \Y liile Muon* proceeded with the main laxly 
of the forces l.y sea, Colonel Daniel marched over¬ 
land at the head of a detachment. The harbour 
was speedily Mocked l.y the Governor, and the town 
ravaged l»v his troo)«; Imt the Spaniards, taking 
with them their chief valuables mid a large stock 
of provisions, retiicd into the castle. This fortifi- 
ration, it was evident, could not la* reduced without 
heavy artillery. Daniel was therefore despatched 
in a sloop to Jamaica for caution and mortars; hut 
intelligence of the impending danger had already 
1 Ni-n conveyed to the Spmisli Viceroy, who speedily 
sent two ships of war to the threatened stronghold. 
On the ap)icanincr of those vessels in the harbour, 
Moore, with discreditable precipitancy, abandoned 
bis shi|»s and stores, and hastily retreated by 
land. Colonel Daniel, standing in for the hnr- 
liour on his return, was very nearly captured hy 
the enemy. The conduct of the Governor was 
severely censured l.y the people of South Carolina, 
ami it was certainly not without reason that they 
complained. This unfortunate expedition cost the 
colony a heavy sum of money, which could only l*e 
met by the issue of bills of credit to the amount of 
£0,000—tlie tiiNt |«i*r money put forth in that 
part of America. But the disgrace of so signal a 
failure was to some extent redeemed, in Decemlver. 
1703, by a successful attack on the Appdachian 
Indians in alliance with the Spnniaidfc These 
native tribes had been gathered into towns, and 
instructed in the Christian religion, by Franciscan 
priests, and their scattered habitations reached from 
St. Augustine to the French settlements of Louisiana. 

A detachment of fifty volunteer, under the 
command of Moore, accompanied by a thousand 
Indian allies, hurst upon the native towns near the 
•tort of St. Mark, after a toilsome march across 
territories which were but slightly known to any 
European. The church was set on fire, and a large 
number of warriore, women, and children were 
seized, and kept as prisoners for the slave-market. 
On the following morning, the .Spanish commander 
in the bar attacked the Carolinians with twenty- 

three soldiers and four hundred Indians, but was 
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defeated. The Spanish fort was too strong to be 
carried by storm; yet the situation seemed so 
desperate to the natives that the chief of one of the 
towns was glad to purchase peace with the plate of 
his church, and ten horses laden with provisions. 
In 1704, live other towns submitted; many of the 
natives were received into South Carolina as emi¬ 
grants ; and English jurisdiction was extended to 
the borders of the Gulf of Mexico. A French 
squadron from the Huvannah unsuccessfully at¬ 
tempted, in 170C, to invade Charleston, but met 
with so vigorous u resistance (in which the Huguenot 
emigrants joined with all the passion of remembered 
wrongs) that one Flench ship was captured, and, of 
eight hundred men who landed, three bundled were 
killed or taken prisoners. The Si>aniarUs claimed 
South Carolina as a part of Florida. The English 


frustrated all attempts at reprisals. One of the 
most tragic incidents of the war took place at 
Deerfield on the Connecticut River. In the winter 
of 1704, two hundred French, and a hundred and 
forty-two Indians, marched in snow-shoes over the 
white and freezing desert from Canada to the 
north-west |»arts of Massachusetts. On the last 
night of February, they sheltered themselves in a 
pine-forest near the town they proposed to attack. 
Deerfield, which consisted of a few scattered 
dwelling-houses, was feebly protected by jmlisudes, 
and a number of pickets kept watch every night 
When these had retired in the early morning of 
March 1st, the savages burst with hideous cries out 
of the pine-forest, broke through the palisades, and 
set fire to the place. Forty-seven of the people 
were killed, ami a hundred and twelve, including 
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had practically asserted their title to territory 
liitlicrto Spanish. , 

In the northern partu of New England, events 
did not move so favourably. The French in 
Canada succeeded in establishing a state of ncu- 
trality on the part of the Iroquois; the English, on 
the other hand, failed in securing even the negative 
friendship of the Abeuakis, notwithstanding that 
those savages vowed, at the outbreak of hostilities 
between England and France, that the sun was not 
more distant from the earth than their thoughts 
from war They had evidently come to a good 
understanding with their old colleagues, the French, 
nnd the temtory of Maine, from Casco to Wells, 
together with Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
was soon desolated by the ferocious tribe, of the 

," , .'° nWrt "-ir 'i'-Uiscd allies. 
The fnghtful Btraabes of Sir Willi™, Phipps', 

T, ,: r -1 ncithl ' r ~r ago'L 

spared, men were earned into captivity, and the 

Indians, by tho celerity of them movements, 


the minister and his family, were seized und hurried 
away. The horrors of the return march were 
extreme. Two men died of cold und hunger. 
Women who lagged with futigue were slain by 
n blow of the tomahawk; children were cast out 
on to the snow to perish. Some of the younger 
women, however, were afterwards converted to 
Homan Catholicism, and beemno the wives of Chris- 
tutilised Indians ; nnd it is a remarkablo fact that, 
at the conclusion of the war, sevoral of the English 
nnd French prisoners taken by tho Indians refused 
to quit their barbarian life, while all the savages so 
captured returned with eugemess to their comrades. 
Owing to this circumstance, and to the alliances 
with Indian women formed by Flench tiudew, the 
Indians of Canada at the present day ore in some 
degree of European descent 
Similar disasters to the attack ort Deerfield were 
of frequent occurrence, nnd, although no collisions 
ot a very important character, taken singly, 
occurred, the total loss of life was great, and the 
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disturbance to industry little short of ruinous. So 
little could the English colonists do against a foe 
who could scarcely ever be approached in open 
light, that the Assemblies of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire offered a bounty of .£50 for every 
Indian scalp, and do not seem to have been called 
on for any large disbursements in this respect 
Wlmt made the case worse for the New England 
colonies was the selfish and cruel i*olicy of New 
York. The neutrality of the Iroquois, or Five 
Nations, by which the New Englandere were 
deprived of the active assistance of those martial 
trilies, was suggested by the Government of New 
York as a means of protecting their own territory ; 
the French, in return, undertaking to direct no 
attacks against the province ruled over by Lord 
t'ornburv. But this was not all. The Dutch 


some Boston merchants. But the General Court of 
Massachusetts refused to entertain the project, and 
the war continued for some years in a succession of 
undecisive forays, in which the ferocity of the 
French and of their savage allies knew no abate¬ 
ment In 1708, the town of Haverhill, Massachu¬ 
setts, was the scene of a horrible massacre—a 
massacre so atrocious that Peter Schuyler, an officer 
from the province of New York, who had given his 
services to the New Englanders, and who frequently 
exercised a remarkable influence over the tribes of 
the Five Nations, sent a remonstrance on the 
subject to the Marquis de Vaudreuil. “ I hold it my 
duty towards God and my neighbour," he wrote, 
“ to prevent, if ]>ossibk‘, these Imrbarous and 
heathen cruelties. My heart swells with indigna¬ 
tion when I think that a war between Christian 
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.'reliant* of Albany actually carried on a trade 
in arms with the Indian allies of the French, 
purchased of them the sjioil which they took from 
the unfortunate |icople of Massachusetts, Maine, 
and New llaiu|>shire, and suffered marauding 
parties to march through the neighbourhood of 
their town in order to attack the New England 
frontiers. Very different was the conduct of 
Connecticut, which rendered valuable assistance 
to the devastated colonies by contributions of men 
and money. 

Reprisals were resolved on in 1704, and Colonel 
Church, the veteran officer of Philip’s war, was 
despatched at the head of six hundred men, 
with an auxiliary naval force, against the French 
in Acadie. The enemy was attacked with vigour, 
and suffered some sharp chastisement; but Joseph 
Dudley, at that time Governor of Massachusetts, 
forbade any attack on Port Royal, the capital of 
Acadie. To Church, who earnestly desired to 
make the assault, Dudley replied that he could not 
venture to undertake so important an o|»erotion 
without express instructions from England. Being 
an unpopular man, owing to his association with 
Andros, and his conduct as Chief Justice at New 
York, his refraining from the suggested attack on 
Port Royal was attributed to unworthy and 
treacherous designs. It is possible, however, that 
fear of failure, such as Phipps had encountered at 
Quebec, may have l*en the real motive. All 
parties grew weary of the struggle after awhile, 
and in 1705 the Marquis de Vaudreuil, Governor 
of Canada, sent a commissioner to Boston, with 
proposals for a treaty of neutrality between his 
province and New England. Dudley favoured 
this suggestion, being, according to the representa¬ 
tions of his enemies, interested in an illicit traffic 
in military stores carried on with the trench hy 


princes, bound to the cxactest laws of honour and 
generosity, which their noble ancestors have illus¬ 
trated by brilliunt examples, is degenerating into a 
savage anil boundless butchery. These are not the 
methods for terminating the war. Would that all 
the world thought with me on this subject!” It 
does not appear that this appeal to the humanity of 
the French Viceroy had any effect The war was 
not one of pitched battles, but of petty surprises; 
and the unchecked barlwrity of Indian hordes 
was the most powerful weapon of offence against 
the peaceful inhabitants of New England towns 
and villages. 

During these eventful days, frequent but in¬ 
effectual attempts were made by the English to seize 
the French fortress on Newfoundland. In 1707 
another expedition was sent against Acadie, and 
Port Royal was twice attacked, but without 
success. The addition to the public debt of Massa¬ 
chusetts resulting from this failure, caused great 
discontent among the people, who saw with alarm 
a large increase in the paper currency of the 
province. Nevertheless, when the English Govern- 
Incut, in 1T09, preposed to effect tb. conquest of 
Canada with the .id of the northern and middle 
colonies, New England, New York and New 
Jersey supported the scheme with enthusiasm. It 
was at firet proposed to send out a fleet and all 
armv from England ; but it was found impossible 
™ any of the ..oops employed at that time 
in Europe. Before this change of intention was 
known in America, the colonists had made con¬ 
siderable preparations for the contemplated expe¬ 
dition. Pennsylvania, indeed, as a settlement of 
Quakers, refused to furnish the required contain* 
of men. The Assembly at Philadelphia u^rfM 
the object of the colonists in that l»rt of America 
tstXl a place of refuge for the principles of 
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peace und philanthropy. They could not, therefore, 
be concerned in the slaying of men ; but, cherishing 


a dutiful attachment to the Queen, they voted her 
Majesty two sums of -£500 and £300. With the 
use of tins money they did not concern themselves, 
and seem, with that casuistry which Quakers are 
not incapable of exhibiting, to have considered that 
their responsibility ended with the simple decluiv.- 
tion that they would have nothing to do with the 
objects to which the contribution might be applied. 
The other colonies |»erformed even more than was 
required. They raised independent coni|iunies in 
addition to the quotas that had been demanded. 
Thanks were volet! to the Queen for the promised 
armament, and every disposition was manifested to 
support n design which promised to rid the plan¬ 
tations of h dangerous ami deadly enemy. New 
York—now ruled over hy Ingoldsby, the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of Lord Lovelace, who succeeded 
to Lord Oomlmry, and died suddenly after a very 
brief administration—exhibited esj*cial sent in tin- 
matter, us if to atone for its misconduct a few 
ycunt before. The colony at onco took uiesisujvs 
which entailed an expenditure of £20,000. Nego¬ 
tiations were 0 |>cned with the Five Notions, who 
"ere induced to violato their neutrality, and to 
provide an auxiliary force for the assault on Mon¬ 
treal. The army assigned to that particular feature 
of tlie campaign was commanded by Colonel 
NichoUon, and in May, 1709. marched to Wood 
Creek,’ 'there to await the arrival of the English 
forces. After remaining until October, and losing 
a large number of men by sickness, Nicholson, on 
the receipt of intelligence from England that the 
troops could not bo sent, retreated to New York, 
where the utmost indignation whs excited at the 
digMp]K>intinent of the general hoja-s. 

This feeling of indignation found expression at a 
rongressof theGbveniors umldelegatesof the colonies 
concerned, which met at Reboboth, in Massachusetts 
and at which it was recommended that petitions to 
the mother country should be adopted by the severe! 
local Governments. Nicholson left for England, for 
the purpose of presenting these petitions,and aiding 
them hy his own influence; and Colonel Schuyler, 
alamt the same time, also defied for Loudon, taking 
with him five sachems of the confederated Iroquois 
wlio wore^ntoUtcoml®,, the 19.1, of April. 

, 0. dressed m English court costume. These, 
deputies were prepaid «- it h a speech 
wind, w„s n.hn-pretol by one of .he officer who 
.•nme over with then,, and which ran •_ 

r n, ~ >V ° Lave -*•«« « long 
,S' i t " 0n ,° ° f OUr P*"o^ecessors could 
prevmled on to undertake, to see our great Queen, 


and relate to her those things which we thought 
alisolutely necessary for the good of her, and of us 
her allies on the other side of the water. Wc 
doubt not but our great Queen has Wen acquainted 
with our long und tedious war in conjunction with 
her children against her enemies the French, und 
that we have lieen as h strong wall for tlu-ir secu¬ 
rity, even to the loss of our lostt men. We were 
mightily rejoiced when we heard our great Queen 
had resolved to send an army to reduce Canada ; 
and immediately, in token of our friendship, we 
hung up the kettle and took up the hatchet, and 
with one consent assisted Colonel Nicholson in 
making prejuretionx on this side the lukc ; hut at 
length we were told that our great Queen wuu by 
some iniportnut iiHiiire prevented in her design at 
present; which made us sorrowful, lest the French, 
who had hitherto dreaded ns, should now think us 
unable to mukc war against them. The reduction 
of Canada is of great weight to our five hunting; 
so that, if our great Queen should not lie mindful of 
. us, we must with our families forsake our country. 
,miu1 seek other habitations, or stand neuter ; either 
of wj&li will lie much against our inclinations. In 
fcokfu of the sincerity of tin- Five Nations, we do. 
. in their name, la-csent our great Queen with the 
Wits of irunijiuiii, and, in ho|a-s of our great Queen's 
. favour, leave it to her most gnicious consideration." 

These Indians were for u time the chief uttiuc- 
tions of the London season. They were followed 
about the streets by wondering crowds. Their 
|K>rtraits were engmved, and exhibited in the 
sho|>-window* The nobility invited them to their 
houses, mid entertained them at sumptuous ban¬ 
quets. They were present nt a review of tho 
Guanls in Hyde Park hy the Duke of Ormonde, 
and were feasted on lioard the Admiral's ship in tho 
fleet then riding at anchor oil* Southampton. Tho 
entreaties of the native envoys, and probubly still 
more the representations of Nicholson, induced the 
English Government to recousider its former plan 
for the conquest of Canada; but the project was 
still delayed. Later in the year, however, Nicholson 
returned to New England with six small ships of 
war. To these were added thirty colonial vessels, 
and the whole squadron, having on board four 
regiments raised by the plantations, sailed in Sep¬ 
tan, W, from Boston, and in six days anchored Wfore 
he fortress of Port Royal. The French garrison 
here was so weak in numbers, and so depressed in 
slants, that the Governor j-erccived be could make 

r ,k A{ter a fe ' v si,ois i, “> >**>• 

Sou of r Subercase ’ «» S"*t sntis- 

, f, ? Mkk ’ TOnae “*« l to » capitulation 
on the 13th of October, and the Rend, tnx^ 
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1 .1 i ami fiftvsix marched out colonists, wm never carried into effect Acodie again 
numbering n hundred and J » • received the name of Nova Scotia, and from that 

with the honours of ® ucw ^ Xhe Jay to this has remained beneath the English flag. 
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tho reigning Queen, and word was sent to Vau- 
dreuil that if he should continue to despatch his 
Indian allies to murder tho colonists of New 
England, reprisals would be inflicted on the French 
settlers of Acadie. The threat was disregarded by 
Vaudreuil, and, to the honour of the New England 

36 


Government to carry into immediate 
effect its plnns for the conquest of Canada. 
The success in Acadio was a powerful 
argument in his favour', nnd the Legis¬ 
lature of New York, in an ndclress to the 
Queen, set forth with great emphasis tho 
necessity of doing something to counteract the pro¬ 
gress of the French in the northern and western 
parts of America. “ It is well known,” said this ad¬ 
dress, “that the French can go by water from Quebec 
to Montreal. From thence they can do the like, 
through rivers and lakes, at the back of all your 
Majesty’s plantations on this continent,, as far as 
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Carolina : and in this large tract of country live 
several nations of Indians wlmare vastly numerous. 
Among those, they (the French] constantly send 
emissaries ami priests, with toys ami trilies, to 
insinuate themselves into their favour. Afterwards 
they .semi traders, then soldiers, ami at last Imild 
lol ls among them ; and the garrisons an* encour¬ 
aged to intermarry, cohabit, and incoqiorate amongst 
them ; and it may easily Ik* concluded that, upon a 
|face, many of the disbanded soldiers will be sent 
thither for that purpose.” The question was indeed 
one of the gravest iiiqiortance to the interests, 
perhaps even to the existence, of the English race 
in America. The French, by an exhibition of 
energy and organisation to which it would be 
illilieml not to give the highest praise, hud com¬ 
pletely outflanked the English on the North 
American continent. Taking Canada as their buo 
ot °|"'ialions, they pushed on in a south-westerly 
direction to the Mississippi, assumed possession 
(about 1098) of the whole vast country formed by 
the valley of that river, and, descending to the 
mouth of the stream, where it empties itself into 
the Cult* of Mexico, joined their colonies to those 
of the S|ianiurds. who by the commencement of 
the eighteenth century had Income their intimate 
allies. The English, therefore, had the ocean in 
front, and a combination of vigorous enemies to 
the north, west, and south of their plantations. 
That this position of command might ultimately 
enable tlu* French and S)«iniard* to engross 
the Indian trade, was but too obvious; and it 
was not less ap|»arent that the independence of 
the English settlements might be threatened 
in time of war, while at all |>eriods the spread 
of colonisation in any one direction would be 
effectually barred, unless the environment could 
at some point l»c broken through. Simultaneous 
with this vast expansion of the French towards 
the west and south, was an active renewal of their 
claim to the territory east of the Kennebec, and 
to the sole enjoyment of the fisheries on the 
adjoining coast. It had been sup|>oscd by the 
English Government that by the treaty of Ryswick 
all the country in question was admitted to be the 
property of England, as Wing included within the 
Massachusetts charter; but the French interpreted 
the treaty in a different sense, and, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, even sent some 
of their Indian dependents to take jxxsession of 
the lands thus claimed. These were the facts 
which excited the not unreasonable apprehensions 
of the people of New York and New England, 
and which made them eager for tho subjugation of 
Canada. 
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The proceedings of the English and of the French 
m North America were in the main determined 
m each case by tho political character of the 
mother country. The English went to the New 
W oriel as private adventurers, sometimes helped 
and directed by a commercial company, sometimes 
by a lord-proprictaiy, sometimes only l»y then- 
own wits. I„ no case did the monarch bike any 
|Kiins beyond granting a charter, and securing certain 
revenues for his private puree. Arrived on the spot, 
the emigrants were left to choose for themselves 
the locality where they would settle, the precise 
amount of ground they would reclaim from the 
desert, the directions in which they would move, 
the alliances they would form, and the i>olitical 
institutions they would establish. The authorities 
at home scarcely recognised their existence. They 
had all the honoure of freedom, and all the perils. 
In New England there was not even an attempt 
to semi a Royal Governor until after many years. 
Virginia, with all its loyalty, enjoyed for a long, 
while something very nearly approaching com¬ 
plete indc|tcndcucc ; and, in all the colonics, tho 
Governore, when at length they came, brought with 
them no definite )»olicy. With France, on tho 
other hand, colonisation was a branch of the State. 
The emigrants were governed by a Lieutenant of 
tlio King. They were sent out, not merely to 
promote their own interests, hut to advance tho 
interests of the monarchy. Their whole comso 
was slm]K*d and directed for them, and, with tho 
vast Atlantic between, their lives were as much 
controlled by the ideas of Versailles as if they 
had remained in the fields and villages of their 
native land. A consistent scheme of action 
thus governed all the oj>eratioiis of the French 
planter, and the predominance of the nation was 
the greAt object in view, whether the settler built 
cities in the snows of Canada, or tmp))cd heavers 
in the wilds of Hudson’s Bay, or explored the 
great lakes of the interior, or floated down tho 
Mississippi to the warmer and sunnier regions of 
the south. Each system had its advantages. That 
of the English trained a number of men in tho 
habits of self-government and self-reliance. That 
of the French subordinated individual selfishness 
to Imjierial aims, and enabled a few scattered 
pioneers of civilisation to do wonders in the way 
of concerted action and successful policy. Events 
have since shown that the English method was 
the best on the whole; yet in the meanwhile it 
led to many failures, provoked many perils, and 
was characterised by something pettifogging, paro¬ 
chial, and temporary. Whatever the faults of tho 
French method, it cannot be said to have repressed 
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personal energy. A large part of North America 
has been revealed to Euro|>e by the courage, 
daring, and vigour of Frenchmen, and notlnng can 
bo more admirable than the bright and cheerful 
heroism with which these emigrants from the old 
land, and their immediate posterity, invaded the 
prairies and forests of the West, examined mighty 
rivers and mysterious lakes, and carried civilisation 
into the heart of barbarism. It cannot be denied 
that, while tho English still kept close to tho 
Atlantic sea-board, the French plunged boldly into 
the interior. They managed, too, in general, to 
bo on better terms with the natives, and to do 
mo*e towards their conveision; for the Romish form 
of Christianity had greater attraction for savage 
minds than the gloomy strictness of the Puritans, 
or the decent formalism of tho Church of England. 
Tho great fault of the French colonists was the un¬ 
scrupulous readiness with which, in times of war, 
they directed tho ferocity of Indian tribes against 
their English neighbours. 

Tho prayor of the Anglo-Americans, that the 
French might be struck in Canada, received a 
favourable heal ing from tho Tory Ministry of 1711. 
Ono of tho principal members of that Ministry 
was the celebrated Henry St John, afterwards 
Viscount Boliugbrokc—a man of brilliant gifta 
and varied (lowers, a politician, a statesman, an 
author, and n s|icculativo philosopher, who at tho 
period in question occupied tho position of Foreign 
Secretary under the premiership of Harley, Earl 
of Oxford. He took up with much seal the pro¬ 
ject for tho conquest of Canada, and arranged all 
tho details. A fleet of fifteen ships of war and 
forty transports was fitted out for Sir Hovcnden 
Walker. Seven veteran regiments from the 
Duko of Marlborough’s army, and a battalion of 
marines, wore placed under the command of Briga¬ 
dier-General Hill, a brother of Airs. Alasham, one 
of tho Queen's favourites. Hill was a boon com¬ 
panion over the bottle; but, though in his needy 
youth he had been patronised by the Duchess of 
Marlborough, the great Duke, her husband, had 
subsequently refused to grant him a colonelcy, on 
the ground that ho was totally unfitted for it The 
departure of the fleet was delayed while con¬ 
tractors and other favoured parties were enriching 
themselves at the public expense; and when 
at length the vessels sailed, they were neither 
sufficiently victualled nor furnished with pilots. 
The Queen was uneasy at the stay which Sir 
Hovendcn Walker made at Portsmouth, and 
it was probably tho intimation of this fact by St 
John that at last quickened his movements. On 
bearing of the arrival of the expedition at Boston, 


St John wrote to the Earl of Orrery that there 
was now no doubt as to the English becoming 
masters of all northern America. 

The people of Massachusetts were much dis¬ 
appointed and annoyed at the incomplete appoint¬ 
ment of the ships. They were required to furnish 
a supply of provisions to the men for a period of 
ten weeks; and, although this was not considered 
fair, the stores were provided, and everything was 
done to ensure the success of the attempt All tho 
other colonies aided with a real which even outran 
what was demanded of them. Pennsylvania, again 
equivocating with its conscience in the matter of 
carnal warfare, voted the Queen a present of 
£2,000; and New York prevailed with tho Fivo 
Nations to send six hundred warriors to the general 
armament The necessary preparations were 
rapidly pushed forward ; and on the 30th of July, 
little more than a month after tho arrival of the 
English fleet in America, the ships left Boston for 
Cauada. On the same day, Nicholson, now ad¬ 
vanced to the rank of General, commenced his 
inarch from New York to Albany, at tho head of 
four thousand provincial troops, which, in the event 
of all going well, were to bo directed against 
Montreal. Bnt the French authorities had received 
timely notice of tho contemplated attack, and activo 
measures were taken for repelling it Tho friondly 
league between tho colonists and the surrounding 
Indian tribes was renewed, and tho influence of 
the Jesuits was again exorcised, as on many former 
occasions, to sway tho wavcrcre to tho side of 
France. Among the colonists themselves, even tho 
women aided the preparations for defence, and 
|>artics of men watched from tho heights of Quebec 
the approach of hostile vessels. They watched in 
vain. No sail was seen on tho horizon, and people 
began to wonder what was intended by the enemy, 
or whether tho danger had ceased before it had 
actually appeared. 

The truth was, that tho somo dilatoriness which 
delayed the departure of the expedition had 
again made itself disastrously felt. Tho squadron, 
without any apparent reason, had loitered near tho 
Bay of Gaspl before entering the St. Lawrence. 
The Admiral was considering what he should do 
with his ships during the rigours of a Quebec 
winter. Ho feared, according to the account which 
ho himself has lefo of the enterprise, that the ice in 
the river would freeze to tho bottom, though ho 
knew tho water to be a hundred fathoms deep ; and 
m that case the vessels would bo crushed as much 
as if they were squeezed between rocks. It would 
therefore, ho thought, bo advisable to dismantle his 
ships, and secure them on dry ground in frames 
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and cradles until tho thaw should come. By thus 
too curiously sjicculuting on a comparatively remote 
and doubtful future, ho was compromising a future 
more inunodiato. On the evening of the 22nd of 
August, as the fleet was ascending the St. Lawrence, 
a fog came on. with an easterly breeze. The vessels 
lay to. with their heads to the south; nevertheless, 
all wore carried towards the northern shore. Thero 
scents to have been a conflict of opinion among the 
pilots, some of whom were New England men, 
while others were Frenchmen supplied by Walker 
himself. It would apjiear, however, that the 
Admiral paid no great heed to either. As he was 
going to bed, the captain of the flag-ship entered 
his cabin, and reported that land could be seen to 
the north. The Admiral, without making uny 
|H*rsonal investigations, directed that the sliips 
should head in that direction. This older was so 
manifestly absurd that Captain Goddard, of the land 
service, who was on deck at the time, went below, 
and begged the Admiral to go above. Walker 
refused. Goddard left, but immediately afterwards 
rushed into the cabin, exclaiming, " For the Lord’s 
sake, come on deck, or we shall certainly be lost ! 

I see breakers all around us." Walker put on his 
gown and slippers. and did as he was desired. The 
truth of what Goddard had asserted was not to be 
denied; yet the infatuated Admiral still doubted 
the existence of land to the leeward. He said he 
could sec none; which was not at all surprising 
in the thick condition of the atmosphere. The 
presence of the breakers should have been evidence 
sufficient; but Walker was not satisfied unless lie 
could actually behold what, as a seaman, lie ought 
to have known must be there. The moon shortly 
afterwards broke through the mists, and showed 
that the fleet was close on the northern shore of 
the St. Lawrence, among the E^g Islands. The 
Admiral now made sail for the middle of the nver; 
but the movement came too late for eight of his 
ships, which, as the light of morning presently 
revealed, had been hopelessly wrecked. A ternble 
disaster had taken place in those hours of darkness 
and misdirection. Eight hundred and eighty-four 
men had been drowned, and the expedition was at 
one blow rendered abortive. The wind immediate^ 
afterwards shifted to a point which would hare 
conveyed the fleet rapidly to Quebec; but he 
commanders, crippled in their operations l* the 
serious loss they had sustained, had no choice but 


to retreat. Walker sailed to Spanish River Bay, 
where a council of war was held, at wliich it was 
unanimously resolved that nothing farther could be 
done. The fleet had but. ten weeks' provisions on 
board, and no more supplies could be expected from 
the colonics.* 

On the return of Walker to England, a disgrace¬ 
ful scene of recriminations ensued. The Admiral 
and his captains reproached the provincial autho¬ 
rities with delay in raising forces and victualling 
the fleet, and with supplying unskilful pilots—a 
charge for which there seems to be not the slightest 
justification. The colonists in duo time retorted 
that they had been betrayed by the Queen and her 
officers, and that tho disaster in the St. Lawrence 
had been purposely contrived. Hurley, Earl of 
Oxford, accused his colleague, Henry St. John, 
of having so managed tho whole affair as to 
defraud the public of £20,000. In a subsequent 
year (1717), Harley himself was taxed by tho 
House of Commons, in the articles of impeachment 
then brought against him, with sanctioning an ex- 
j(edition which he knew had been formerly laid 
aside as dangerous and impracticable. The Whigs, 
glad of an opportunity of discrediting tho Tories, 
suggested that the success of the expedition would 
have hindered the negotiations for peace at Utrecht, 
which the Government of Hie day was anxious to 
promote; and that Walker, who was deeply en¬ 
gaged in intrigues for tho termination of tho war, 
reidly desired tho failure of the attempt on Canada. 
The strangest jxirt of the business is that Walker 
himself regarded the loss of the eight vessels, and 
the diowning of nearly nine hundred men, us a 
kindly interposition of Providence for saving the 
lives of ten or twelve thousand soldiers and sailors, 
who would otherwise have perished of cold and 
hunger before tho walls of Quebec. The olhciu 
papers of this calamitous enterprise were destroyed 
on board a ship which blew up shortly after tho 
return of the fleet to England; and there were 
those in America who did not scruple to say that 
the explosion was purposely caused, to get nd ot 
comprising documents. The prec.se cou.se of 
events is removed from our knowledge by ti e 
unfortunate, and no doubt acc.dental, loss oft«o 
p .pen*; but it is certain that, whatever the mot.ve, 
the mismanagement of Walker was extreme. 

• Sir Hovcndcn Walker’s Jouiral. 
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The total failure of the expedition against Quebec 
necessitated the abandonment by Nicholson of his 
contemplated attack on Montreal, and before ho 
had reached the frontiers of Canada he was com¬ 
piled to return to Now York. In the year 
1713, the French position of Detroit was besieged 
by a party of tho Ottagamies, or Foxes—a tribo 
remarkable for the military energies ami savage 
ferocity of its members. Tho French stationed 
at this post numbered but twenty-one, including 
their commander, Du Buisson; but that officer put 
the fort into tho best state of dcfeuce he could effect, 
and summoned to his assistance the Indian allies of 
France who were then hunting in the surroiuiding 
lands. The position was very important, for it 
commanded the great lines of intercourse with 
the Upper Indians, and the cliief highway to tho 
Mississippi. The settlement was claimed by the 
English; and had tho Ottagamies succeeded in 
driving out the French, it would doubtless have 
passed into the possession of their rivals. But 
Detroit was saved by the devotion and active 
assistance of the Ottawus, Hurons, and other Indian 
tribes, who obeyed with alacrity tho summons of 
Du Buisson. These nations had come under the 
influence of the Jesuit missionaries of France— 
on influenco truly remarkable for ita strength, 
depth, and extensive range; and they expressed 
to the French commander their determination to 
die, if need were, in defence of him and of his flag. 
The words were not idly spoken; for they pre¬ 
sently attacked the hostile Iudians with so much 
fury that the latter were compelled to surrender 
at discretion. All found in arms were massacred, 
and tho rest were distributed as slaves among tho 
conquerors. During the remainder of the war, the 
frontiers of New England were frequently ravaged 
by incursions of tho Indian allies of the French. 
No action of special importance took place; but 
a great deal of misery was inflicted, for which the 

colonial authorities seemed quite incapable of finding 


Tliis disastrous condition was brought to a close 
by the Peace of Utrecht, which was concluded on 
the 11th of April, 1713. That treaty, in tho clauses 
relating to America, provided that Newfoundland, 
the Hudson’s Bay Territories, and the conquered 
settlement of Annapolis (formerly Port Royal), 
with the whole province of Nova Scotia, or Acodic, 
to which Annapolis belonged, should remain in tho 
possession of England; but the French were per¬ 
mitted to retain a settlement at Cai»e Breton. To 
tho English also was assigned supremacy in tho 
fisheries; and freedom of trade with Spanish 
America was amply secured. Tho Five Nations— 
now called the Six Nations, in consequence of tho 
Tuscan)ros having united with them—were recog¬ 
nised as subjects of the English monarch ; and tho 
French and English Governments mutually bound 
themselves not to molest or interfere with the 
other Indian tribes claimed ns tho subjects of 
either. The precise definition of the boundaries of 
Nova Scotia, and of the territories of the subject 
tribes, was deferred for future arrangement, and 
became the subject of many fruitless discussions 
and of much prolonged contention. One very 
disgraceful feature in tins treaty had reference to 
tlie slave-trade. Since 1701, the Spanish settle¬ 
ments in South America had been supplied with 
negroe. by a French mercantile corporation called 
the Assiento Company, or Royal Company of 
Guinea, tho operations of which were sanctioned by 
a treaty between the Crowns of France and Spain. 
By tho Treaty of Utrecht, tho Assiento contract 
was transferred from the merchants of France to 
those of England, who were to enjoy a complete 
monopoly. The King of Spain now granted to the 
latter the exclusive privilege for thirty years of 
supplying his colonies with African slaves; and 
Queen Anne, on her part, engaged that her subjects 
should, during that period, transport to the Spanish 
Indies 144,000 negroes, on certain specified terms, 
at the rate of 4,S00 of these unhappy creatures a 
year. It was stipulated that the English merchants 
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should have leave to erect a factory on the Rio de 
la Plata, and that, in case of war Wtwecn England 
and S|Kiin, eighteen months should be allowed 
them for the removal of their effects. Rut. on the 
lava king out of the next war. the persons ami 
piojnnty of the traders were seized at once, in 
violation of this engagement, and the dealers in 
human cattle were entirely ruined—a result for 
which it is impossible to feel any but a lively 
satisfaction. What rendered this disgraceful com¬ 
pact still more disgraceful was that the sovereigns 
of England and $|Miin were themselves shareholders 
in the infamous tralhc. Queen Anne (who had on 
a previous occasion interested herself in the slave- 
trade. by countenancing the o|>emtious of the 
Royal African Company for the trnns|>ortntion of 
negroes from Africa to America) was to receive one 
quarter of the common stock, and Philip V. 
another quarter: the remaining moiety was divided 
among the English mcrclmnts who cared to engage 
in the business. 

The territorial gain to England from the Treaty 


of Utrecht, us far us America was concerned, was 
considerable; yet Fiance wits left in undisturbed 
possession of the valley of the Mississippi, to which 
the name of Louisiana hud now la-on given. By 
means of their missionaries, their traders, and their 
energetic i*olitical and military leaden*, the French 
had for several years, its previous Chapters have 
more fully shown, been appropriating this immense 
region ; and both the English Government at home, 
and the English colonies in America, had passively 
seen that advance, with scarcely an effort to hinder 
it. Penn had expressed his opinion that the wild 
country in question should be included in the 
colonies of England; Spotswood. the energetic 
Governor of Virginia, had several times called the 
attention of the home authorities to the spread of 
French power towards the west; and Henry -St. 
John viewed the same fact with apprehension. But 
nothing was done, and the peace of 1713 left 
matters, so far, where it found them. Even in the 
north, the i>osition of France remained mote favour, 
able than might have been supposed, considering 
that, on the whole, the successes of the allies on 
the continent of Europe had been greater than 
those granted to the armies of Louis XI\ - As 
already stated, the French were allowed to retain 
the island of Cape Breton, situated to the east of 
Nova Scotia, at the south-eastern limit of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence; and colonisation was at once 
prosecuted there with grant vigour 11 

persons who had quitted Newfoundland and Acadie. 
in consequence of the change of masters, formed 
settlements along the coasts; and by 1 < -0 a line o 


fortifications had arisen at Louisbuig, to guard the 
entrance to the St, Lawrence. Canada remained 
to the countrymen of Jacques Cartier, who had 
bccu one of its princqul discoverers ; the valley of 
the Mississippi formed the western boundary of 
their |»o.ssessions; and in the south they lmd planted 
themselves on the Gulf of Mexico, in close proximity 
to the Spaniards, who held the peninsula of Florida. 
Three great European nations had posted their 
advanced guards in the wilderness; and these were 
sejKtmtcd by the forest, the prairie, and the encamp¬ 
ments of the yet-unsulKlued barbarian. 

The terms of |»eace were far from being com¬ 
pletely satisfactory to the Anglo-Americans. They 
left the French in much too strong a position ; and 
they gave no sufficient guarantee of tho neutrality 
of the Indians in cose of renewed hostilities. Ono 
effect of the peace, however, was to induce the 
Indians on the eastern frontier to seek a better 
understanding with the New Englanders than had 
existed for a long while, if wo except a few brief 
and delusive periods of apjNirent amity. They sent 
a deputation to the Government of New Hamp¬ 
shire, to pro|*ose that friendship should be re-esta¬ 
blished 1 tetween the English and themselves, and 
that to this end a conference should he held at 
Casco. Dudley, the Governor, preferred that the 
natives should attend the English commissioners nt 
Portsmouth. At Portsmouth, accordingly, the 
chiefs assembled on the 13tb of July, 1713, and 
there executed a formal treaty, in which they 
acknowledged their former breaches of faith, asked 
pardon of the Queen for their unprovoked rebellion, 
and promised to act for the future as faithful and 
obedient subjects of the English Crown. The pro¬ 
vincial Governments of New England, hoping to 
prevent those causes of quarrel which arose from 
sordid and unscrupulous bargainings, forbade tho 
colonists to conduct any private traffic with the 
Indians, and undertook to establish barter-houses, 
where public agents should superintend all com¬ 
mercial transactions; but the idea was not nt that 
time carried out. 

A period of re|»ose was sorely needed by the 
colonies of New England, es,*cinlly by Massachu¬ 
setts and New Hampshire, which had suffered in 
the highest degree from the effects of the war. The 
ik), mlation of the North American colonies generally 
doubled itself in tivc-and-twenty yoara by the 
natural process of increase ; but Massachusetts had 
not doubled its inhabitants in twice that period, 
dating backwards from 1713. From the bogmning 
of Philip’s war to the close of the war terminated 
by the Peace of Utrecl.t-nbout e.ght-and-th.rty 
years—a state of hostilities had existed, with but 
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*«'"• and short intermissions. It is calculated that 
• luring that tinu* six thousand young men jierished 
in the held, or of diseases produced l»y warfaiv. 
The New Englanders married early, and had laige 
families, as commonly hapjHMis in countries where 
the means of life aiv abundant; and their jiosterity, 
had they lived, would have added largely to the 
resources of the land. The colonies to the south 
were better protected, and therefore lost far fewer 
men: but all the plantations suffered more or less in 
their finances. In most instances, the local Govern- 
nunts had recklessly drawn on the future by a 
copious issue of |W|>er money, which, soon becoming 
depreciated in its value, ns such currency generally 
'hies, entailed a heavy loss on the community. The 
evil was carried to a greater extent in Massachu¬ 
setts than in any of the other provinces, and a 
great deal of commercial fraud ami gambling was 
the result. It was found necessary, iu the courae 
of a few years, to suppress the institution of lotteries 
by a special Act, and to revive a former law against 
idleness and immorality, which enacted that no 
single jierson of either sex, under the age of twenty- 
one years, should lie ]iennittcd to live separately, 
but should la* included in some orderly family 
government. Connecticut seems to have accepted 
the war as a 8|>ecial rebuke from heaven, according 
to the old Puritan idea that Providence, after a 
jieriod of indolent acquiescence or of good-natured 
indulgence, is prone to sudden tits of anger at the 
wickedness of men, and requires some s|>cciul legis¬ 
lative exertion for the appeasing of its wrath. One 
of the measures pissed by the Connecticut Assembly 
towards the promotion of this object was an Act 
for exempting clergymen from all taxes, and for 
placing infant towns and settlements in a similarly 
favoured jiosition, on their undertaking to establish 
institutions for religious education. The rulers of 
Connecticut, however, did not entirely coniine their 
efforts for the public good to measures such ns 
these. They did much for the spread of secular 
knowledge, and arranged for the equitable discharge 
of all obligations resulting from the Issue of paper 
money, ami for the creation of’a stable currency, 
not liable to the fluctuations which attend .a circu¬ 
lating medium of doubtful value.* 

An Act of the English Parliament, passed in 
1704, during the progress of the war with France 
and Spain, had been directed towards utilising some 
of the productions of the New England States, of 
New York, and of New Jewey. The chief sup¬ 
plies of pitch and tar employed by English slnp- 

° Grahame's History of the Uuited States, Cook \ IIL, 
chop. 1 . 
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builders had, up to 1703, been derived from 
Swedcm But in that year the Swedish Govern- 
incut granted to a mercantile corporation a monopoly 
in the sale of those productions; and this led to so 
great an increase in the price of the commodities, 
that English purchasers began to consider whether 
they could not get what they wanted elsewhere on 
more reasonable terms. The Queen’s Ministers 
took up the question, and Parliament enacted a 
law by which premiums were to lie tendered to all 
persons who should import (in vessels manned 
according to the requirements of the Navigation 
Act) into England from America masts, tar, hemp, 
and other naval stores. The colonists of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, and New Jersey, wore prohibited, 
under severe penalties, from cutting down any 
pitch, pine, or tar-trees, of certain dimensions, 
growing on lauds not appropriated by private 
owneis, and actually enclosed within their fences. 
A later Act, ] Kissed in 1710, threw on the surveyor- 
general of the Royal woods in those parts the duty of 
uflixing a mark on such trees as he considered fit 
for naval purposes; and all pcixons presuming to 
cut down trees so marked were subjected to a heavy 
line. The northern parts of Anglo-America wore 
cnjiablc of supplying any requisite amount of naval 
stores of this nature; and it was certainly folly t«> 
continue to look to Sweden for supplies which an 
English colony could so amply furnish. Yet the 
restrictions with regard to the Royal lives led to a 
great deal of discontent among the colonists. 

The province of North Carolina hail enjoyed a 
perfect immunity from the stato of war established 
lietwcen England and France; hut in the course of 
that stniggle she had to sustain a trouble of her 
own. The tribes of the Tuscnroras and Coreos 
found their accustomed lauds encroached u|»on by a 
number of German emigrants, fugitives from the 
Palatinate, which had been devastated and ruined by 
years of war. These emigrants were under the 
direction of one of their countrymen, Baron 
Graffenried, who, in September, 1711, ascended the 
river Neuse in a small boat, to examine the neigh¬ 
bouring country, and to discover how far the stream 
was navigable. He was accompanied by Lawson,the 
surveyor°general of North Carolina, and both were 
seized by a party of sixty armed Indians, and com- 
jielled to travel through the night until they reached 
a village of the Tuscaroras. A council of chieftains 
from several villages was held, and Lawson was 
accused as the chief agent in the greed and cruelty 
of the English. The discussion lasted two days, 
and at its close both prisoners were condemned to 
death. In the case of Lawson, this sentence was 
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carried out; but on Graffenried representing that 
ho belonged to a nation quite distinct from tho 
English, and promising that no land should be occu¬ 
pied by his people except with the consent of the 
natives, his life was spared. After a captivity of 
five weeks ho was released, and wearily made his 
way back through the woods to tho infant settlement 
ho had left But in the meanwhile all had been 
destroyed. On tho 22nd of September, a party of 
Tuscuroras and Corecs crept noiselessly and secretly 
towards the small cabins of the Germans, situated 
along tho Roanoke and Pamlico Sound, and at night¬ 
fall burst like a hurricane on the doomed white 
people. A dreadful massacre followed, and tho 
carnage did not stop there. The Huguenot refugees 
ut Bath, and tho settlers at other localities in 
the vicinity, were also murdered ; and the savages 
pursued their victims into tho obscurity of the sur¬ 
rounding forest by the glare of lighted pinc-branches. 
Tho slaughter was prolonged three days, during 
which all the country lying on Albemarle .Sound 
was visited by tho vengeful Indians, who dealt death 
and misery wherovor they appeared. 

Tho blow was sudden and unexpected, and it 
might have been crushing but for the aid of South 
Carolina. A party of English and native allies, 
headed by ono Barmvoll, was sent by the southern 
province to the banks of the river Ncusc in 1712, 
and attacked the Indians entrenched in a rude fort 
at the upper part of Craven county. The army, 
however, was not properly supported by the 
northern province, which was tom by internal dis¬ 
sensions consequent on tho i>opular dislike of tho 
proprietary. Barnwell, unable to punish the 
Indians, negotiated with them a treaty of |>cace, 
which the troops of South Carolina violated on 
their return homo, by seizing as slaves the inhabi¬ 
tants of several villages. This led to a renewal of 
the massacres, and in the autumn of 1712 yellow 
fever broke out with great malignity, so tliat the 
country south of Pamlico Sound was nearly de¬ 
populated. The attitude of the Indians was so 
threatening that it became necessary to despatch 
another army against them. In 1713, an expedi¬ 
tion was undertaken by tho combined forces of the 
two provinces, under command of James Moore, 
the Governor of South Carolina; tho insurgents 
were pursued to their fort on the Ncuse, and 
defeated with great slaughter; and eight hundred 
prisoners remained in the hands of the Englislu 
The Assembly of South Carolina appropriated 
£4,000 to the service of the war, and that of North 
Carolina issued bills of credit to the amount of 
£8,000. The flying savages were bunted across 
the open country by the English forces, and in the 
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defiles of the woods by their Indian nllics, who 
received a money payment for a-s many scalps as 
they could bring, or as many captives as they could 
offer for slaves. In this way, i>eacc was at length 
restored ; but before the danger was quelled, tho 
colonists of North Carolina had fled from the 
ravaged districts in such numbers that a law was 
passed, proliibiting any one from quitting the terri¬ 
tory without a jxassport from the Governor; und 
the operation of this statute was aided by an edict 
of the Government of Virginia, commanding that 
all fugitives from tho neighbouring province not so 
provided should be arrested and sent back. To 
meet the expenses of their military operations, and 
to encourage domestic trade, tho Assembly of 
South Carolina established a public bank, which 
issued bills of credit, lent at iutcrest on lunded or 
jicrsoual security. The tribe chiefly concerned in 
the rebellion was expelled from North Carolina; 
and it was then that the Tuscuroras, uniting with 
the confederacy of the Iroquois, to which they were 
supposed to have some affinity, caused tho desig¬ 
nation of the Five Nations to be altered to that of 
the Six Nations. The Corces were subsequently 
|>crinittod to establish themselves in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Hyde. 

Virginiu, like North Carolina and Maryland, 
was perfectly untouched by the war l>etwcen the 
raonarehs of Franco and England. Thus left to 
tho quiet development of its resources, tho Old 
Dominion increased in riches and power, but did 
not escape being mnde the prey of mjmeious 
politicians at home. When Nicholson quitted tho 
post of Governor, in 1704, the office was conferred 
as a sinecure on George, Earl of Orkney, who held 
it for thirty-six yearn, and received in all £42,000 
for doing nothing.* The annunl salary of this 
fortunate peer was £2,000 ; but of this he hud 
to set aside £800 for the Licutenunt-Govcmor, 
who was also appointed by tho Crown. Sir William 
Keith thought this arrangement a very good one, 
because it gave to the Virginians a powerful 
corn-tier for the advocacy of their interests in 
England. But the lustorian Oldmixon very pro¬ 
perly doubted the fitness of n home-staying noble¬ 
man to be the agent of a distant colony ; and it 
docs not appear tliat tho largo sum which Lord 
Orkney received for tho uso of his name us 
Governor ever produced tho slightest good to 
Virginia. One of his representatives, however, 
was really serviceable to the colony by the vigour 
of his character, the strength of liis understanding, 
and tho honesty of his nature. This was Colonel 
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Alexander Spotswood, a Scotch gentleman, favour¬ 
ably known, even liefore lie left Europe, by 
scientific attainments and military skill. On 
arriving in Virginia. In* promoted the formation of 
reads, and the construction of other public works 
of utility ; lie also took measures for the education 
of the Indians, and for the regulation of the trade 
carried on with them by the colonists. But one 
of the most ini|H>rtant acts of his administration 
had reference to the glowing power of the French 
in the western parts of the continent, which he saw 
the necessity of checking. 

Before anything could be done for extending the 
limits of Virginia towards the Mississippi, it was 
necessary to find a practicable route over the 
Appalachian or Alleghany Mountains, then, though 
not now, forming the western boundary of the 
plantation. This was a matter which had pre¬ 
viously attracted the notice of Sir William Berkeley; 
but he had not accomplished much, and the long 
ridge of highlands still remained an obstacle to the 
expansion of the Virginians in that direction. The 
French were well acquainted with these mountains, 
and with what lay l*cyond them ; but they took 
every means to keep other nations in ignorance, 
oven to the extent of publishing false maps and 
false descriptions of the country, and of designating 
the Indian tribes of those part* bv misleading 
names. To the Virginians the Ap|>alachians had 
long seemed an insurmountable harrier—a savage 
and sterile region, full of prowling beast* and tame¬ 
less Indians. S|*otswood was not content that this 
should lie for ever assumed as an incontestable fact. 
He suggested to the Assembly an expedition to 
the hilly country, and a sum of money for the 
purpose was voted by the popular representatives 
in 1714. A passage across the ridge was soon 
discovered, and from the summit of the highland* 
a vast stretch of beautiful country was beheld, 
spreading towards the dimness of the far horizon. 
Spotswood sent a memorial on the subject to the 
home Government, pointing out the threatening 
advances of the French, and urgently suggesting 
the construction of foils along the mountain line, 
the pro|»or positions for which he indicated. He 
also counselled the English Government to repay 
the Virginians the expense of the Appalachian 
expedition; but on neither point was his advice 
taken. It was too often the policy of English 
Ministers to act towards the American colonists as 
if the interests of the plantations and the interests 
of the Empire were entirely distinct, if not actually 
antagonistic ; and it should lie added that American 
colonists were but too ready to reciprocate the 
sentiment. Nothing Is more remarkable in the 
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history of the English race than the absence of 
the Imperial spirit. The habits of local self-govern¬ 
ment have fostered an inclination to sectional 
development, and the feeling of individual freedom 
has always been more or less opposed to central 
control, and even to central aid. In this respect, 
the l*eople and their rulers have generally been 
at one; and it is possible that the Virginians 
were as little disposed to receive assistance from 
London as the Ministers were to grant it. So many 
valuable results have flowed from the English love 
of personal inde|>endence, and from the indisposi¬ 
tion of English Governments to exaggerate their 
functions, that it would perhaps bo unwise to 
quarrel seriously with either tendency ; yet it can 
hardly be denied that the want of a larger and 
grander policy has been productive of special evils, 
which it would be folly to underrate. What added 
to the mischief in the case of America was the fact 
that the attempts at Iinj>erial role, which from time 
to time broke up the sluggishness of indifference, 
were generally made in n selfish and one-sided 
spirit; so that the principle was discredited by 
the methods of applying it. The ultimate indc- 
|H*ndence of the United States was secured equally 
by the neglect and by the tyranny of the parent 
State. 

Although Spotswood deserves credit for effecting 
a passage across the Appalachians, wo must not 
magnify his claims in this respect. The concep¬ 
tion was due to Sir William Berkeley, who, about 
the year 1G74, despatched a small. company of 
fourteen English and as many Indians, under the 
command of Captain Henry Batt, to explore tho 
mountains. They started from Appomattox, and 
after a seven days' march reached the rising 
grounds. Passing the first ridge, they encountered 
other eminences that reached a very considerable 
height, and were .so perpendicular and full of 
precipices that sometimes, in a whole day’s march, 
they could not travel three miles in a direct line. 
In other places they found wide savannahs, where 
the solitude was broken by large numbers of 
turkeys, deer, elks, and buffaloes, so tamo and 
gentle that they exhibited no fear of men, but 
suffered them to approach within a short distance. 
When they had traversed this region, and crossed 
one of the spurs of the great mountain range, they 
came to another level country, and then descended 
a rivulet till they found themselves in cultivated 
fields, dottcl with uninhabited Indian cabins. 
Further on was a tract of marsh-country, where the 
native member* of the jwrty refused to proceed any 
furthc r, saving that not far off was a tribe who always 
murdered strange.*. Captain Batt was thereforecom- 
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polled to return, without ee^plishiug hU design, the Duh« 

It is not known how far he penetn,ted the moan- who entered the active 

SThdp in scoring the future of 

cl rLT? £r :%mE tsxs v-e » 


the project* 


The two great monarch* whose subjects had con- utmost rapidity to the new. 

„,W for ma-stciw o» the soU of America, were In Massachusetts and the other Puritan colonies, 


tended for mastery on tho sou ot America, were .~ ~ „ , „_ ' 

now on the eve of passing away fiom this world, the quiet succession of the House of Hanover to 
Queen Anno died on the 1st of August, 1114. and the English throne was haded with gloat satisfac- 
Louis XIV. on tho 1st of September, 1715. Tho tion. It was the triumph of Protestantism, which 

demise of Anno was followed by a momentary crisis, would undoubtedly have been imperilled in tho 

which, had it resulted in a different way from that contrary case. The Government of Massachusetts 

which actually came to pass, might have hail very and New Hampshire was soon afterwards Inins- 

serious consequences for the American colonies. Tho ferred from the hands of Dudley to those of Colonel 

Whigs had been in power for tho first eight yearn Burgess, an English ofliccr who had served with 

of tho late reign; but in 1710 the Tories succeeded distinction in the continental campaigns. Tho 

to office, und tho Tories were secretly opposed to administration of Dudley luid not boon popular—u 

tho Act of Parliament by which tho succession to fact which was to fiomo oxtent owing to tho ill- 

tho Crown was vested in tho House of Hanover. repute of this politician, consequent on the events 

Their most cherished object was to restore the of an earlier day. Ho lwd for u time voluntarily 

direct line of Stuarts in tho peison of James II.'s quitted America, and, settling in England, hud sat 

eldest surviving son, afterwards the Fust Pretender, in tho House of Commons, and occupied tho post of 

With this view they had manoeuvred and plotted Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of Wight But 

for years, not without the connivance of tho Queen his greatest desire was to be Governor of his 

herself, who would gladly have seen mattere so native colony, and, after somo disappointments, ho 

arranged tl.i.t her half-brother should succeed her obtained tho position at the death of Lord Bello- 

on tho throne, had ho consented to renounce the mont, in 1701, owing, in a great degree, to tho 

Roman Catholic faith. The young Prince refused exertions of tho English Dissenters, whoso favour 

to accept any such condition, and, if accepted, it he had secured. .Massachusetts and New 

could hardly have possessed much value; but, Hampshire were now separated from New York 

though Harley, Earl of Oxford, equivocated in his and New Jersey, and the two former were placed 

allegiance, and seemed ready to serve either the under the rule of Dudley, who retained his power 

Pretender or tho Elector of Hanover (a piece of about thirteen years. They were yeare of almost 

duplicity which caused his fall from power a few perpetual contention with the Assembly; for 

days before the death of Anne), Bolingbroke pur- Dudley sought on every occasion to enhanco tho 

sued with unswerving singleness of aim his plans Royal prerogative, and the popular party opposed 

for restoring the Jacobite line. The peace of 1713 him with a vehemence which was sometimes corn- 

had been brought about by him and his colleagues, tncndable, and sometimes simply factious. He was 

to tho end that France, the supporter of the Stuart known to have expressed a wish that tho province 

Pnnce, might not be too much humbled; and there might again be deprived of its charter ; and ho ' 

r T“ ^° Ub , t thftt ** SCCOnd Duke of j° ined ^ Cornbury, in 1704-5, in supporting a 

I™,* '°r V C OS ° of 1711 suca>0<le d the design of the English Government for taking away 

thT English ° “ th ° command of ** duu ^ r of Connecticut—an attempt which that 

by a calculated i^n ***** the rJIies *"**** **^7 well-governed colony success- 

y a calculated inaction, to which Anne herself was fully resisted. 

K tow* Jf'lLin K armS ' The P0,itiCal life ° f Dud,ey ***** ® 171s - Ho 

t ft0 sse s&r* oToC ztzz assess 
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Georg.* 1. ; hut ho cannot 1 m* reckoned among tho 
lotiunato traditions of Puritan America, lie may 
not have Won SO Kid a man jus ]Kirtisnnslup has 
made out; lmt ho was a iH>wcrful ally of despotism, 
and did much to justify the dislike with which he 
was generally regarded in his own country. Yet 
towards tho close of his rule he acted with a degree 
of mildness which showed that the better part of 


humane disposition. He idso had acquired a de¬ 
servedly high reputation for valour in the recent war; 
but what chielly recommended him to the provinces 
were the facts that he was a Dissenter in religion, 
ji member of a family long connected with Dissent, 
and a supporter in England of those views of colo¬ 
nial government which were most agreeablo to tho 
colonists themselves. He began liis rule under very 



Cooper River 





A PRAVGHT Or THE TOWN ANP HARPOl'R OF CHARLESTON. 

„v. ••.. :■> ./.* “■ ’ "• ' 


1. Johnson’* ravdiuc. 

2. Drawbridge*. 
Colleton'* Wutlon. 

». Carteret* iKUtion. 
5. Craven * last ion. 


6 . The liAlf mooo. 

7. Granville’* t****' 011 

8. A.hUy btufion 

9. The p*li**ao*. 

10. BUke * SMtioo. 


11. The creek on both *Wo». 

IS. The EnclUh church. 

IS. The French church. 

II. Pre*l.y«en»n meetu.E-ho.uc. 
IS. A»»h»pti»l meeting hou^. 


16. Court of KiurU. 

17. Col. BhcU‘* bridge. 

18 AnotheuKcu. 

19. The xniniitcr’* hou*e. 

20. The Quaker*’ mectiug-boiuo. 


his nature had not l>een wholly extinguished by 
years of ignoble warfare ; and lie was bcgmmng to 
increase the number of his supporters when, m 
1715, he was obliged to resign. He died mil -0, 
at the age of seventy-three. His successor m the 
Governorship of Massachusetts and the allied F°* 
vince did not long retain his position. The x cw 
England agents in I-ondon-Sir Wilton. Asburat 
and Jeremiah Dummer-lmd some ' 

nosing that Burgess wou'd not be acceptable to the 
olonists. They induced him. for acomnderaUon 
of XI,000, to relinquish his office, winch was con¬ 
ferred on Colonel Shute, a man of liberal views an 


favourable circumstances; but it was not long era 
the policy of the Government at home again led 
a feeling of distrust and annoyance in America. 

The question of the charters had once mora 
arisen—that same question which had caused so 
much bitterness in tho days of Charles II. and h » 
brother and which William HI- had made an effior 
bTairange. At the very beginning of « f 
Oeoree I, in 1715, a Bill was introduced into Pu 
Hamel,, for abolishing all the ctortera of the rat 
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THE NEW ENGLAND CHARTERS. 


where, however, the measure was supported by a 
descendant of John Winthrop. The i>opular party 
was headed by Governor Saltonstall, another name 
famous in the annals of early English colomsat.on 
in America. This official placed his private fortune 
at the disposal of the agents in England, who were 


who had purchased it of the Indians, and not to 
England, which had given nothing for it. The 
second of these arguments, when employed as a 
bar to i>olitical interference on the part of tho 
mother country, was a manifest fallacy; for tho 
possession of certain estates, however good tho title 


a rac* tor un. 


instructed to employ every possible means, at 
whatever expense, to defeat the BUI. Dummer 
was desired to write and publish a defence of the 
New England charters, which he did to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Connecticut people. His contention was 
to the effect that the colonies had been made by the 
energy of the colonists themselves, who had relied 
on tho charters as guarantees of their provincial pri- 

faraS propertywas concerned, the 
land belonged to the settlers and their descendants, 

37 


may be as a matter of property, can never in itself 
annul the right of the Imperial Government to 
effect changes in the mode of ruling a colony. In 
this as in other cases, any proposed change is to be 
judged on its own merits; and, in tho last resort, 
if the parent State persists in forcing an unjust 
measure on its dependencies, there is the indefeasible 
right of revolution, to which, some sixty years later, 
the Americans were driven by the attempt to tax 
them without their consent But to base a claim 
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to something very like legislative independence on 
the fuel ol lauds having kiccti purchased in a distant 
part of the realm, was an idle assumption, which in 
no respect stivngthemal the ]>osition of the New 
Englanders. The truth is. however much Dummcr 
strove to deny it. that ideas of complete indc)>cu- 
deiico were beginning to form themselves in the 
minds of many of th: American colonists. Colonel 
Nicholson wrote* to the fimnl of Trade in 1G98 
that " a great many |**op:.* of all the colonies, 
es|>ecially in those under proprietaries, think that 
no law of England ought to be binding on them 
without their own consent; for they foolishly say 
that they have no representatives sent from them¬ 
selves to the Parliament of England, and they look 
uiion all laws made in England, that put any 
restraint upon them, to be great hardships.” Three 
years later, the Lords of Trade, writing to Lord 
Bel lament, instructed him to watch and curb this 
humour, and added that the independence which 
the colonies thirsted after was so notorious that it 
had been thought tit to lay the matter, together 
with other objections, Wfore Parliament A Bill 
for the withdrawal of the colonial charters, intro¬ 
duced in 1701. was the result of these views on the 
(■art of the home Government; but the measure 
was ultimately drop)**!. It was not prudent in 
the English Government to provoke a feeling of 
distinct nationality by ro)*cated interferences; but 
in New England the feeling had originated at a 
wry early date. Dunimer’s arguments, bucked by 
the influence of the Dissenters, procured the 
withdrawal of the proj>oscd Bill. The fact of its 
ever having been brought forward, however, left a 
disagreeable impression in America, which was not 
easily removed. 

At the same jicriod, a spirit of op)>osition was 
excited in New Hampshire by the conduct of one 
of her own citizens. George Vaughan, who had for 
some time acted as the agent of the colony at 
London. He seems to have turned his opportu¬ 
nities in this position to the disadvantage of the 
community which employed him. Apparently with 
a view to ingratiating himself with the court, he 
suggested a number of measures calculated to 
enhance the Royal authority, and, in a memorial 
to the King and his Ministers, recommended the 
extension of the land-tax of Great Britain to New 
England. Fortunately his advice m this respect 


[1717. 

was declined ; but he was shortly afterwards mado 
Deputy-Governor of New Hampshire, as the lieu- 
tenant of Colonel Shute. On arriving ut the scat 
of his delegated power, he gave great offence to the 
Assembly by requiring it to establish a perpetual 
revenue for the Crown, and, when this was refused, 
by rebuking and threatening those who op)>oscd 
his wishes. He plainly told the members that he 
was a superior match to them, ns being armed with 
power from his prince, who could do execution at 
the utterance of a worth This was language 
entirely out of date; but Vaughan, an American 
of the eighteenth century, was desirous of acting 
over again, on a small scale, the tyrannical antics 
of a James I. or Charles I. He suspended coun¬ 
cillors and dissolved the Assembly; then, Hushed 
with his petty success, set himself in opposition to 
his superior, Colonel Shute, and resisted his orders 
in so insolent a manner that Shute susjiended him. 
Vaughan probably thought he should huvo the 
support of the King uguinst the Governor ; but ho 
was mistaken. Ho wus removed from the )>osition 
he had abused, and in 1717 John Wentworth, a 
wealthy native of New Hampshire, received tho 
ap|K>intmcnt. Wentworth’s commission is counter¬ 
signed by Addison, then Secretary of State. 

A )»criod of amity between England and Frunco 
succeeded to the deaths of Queen Anne and Louis 
XIV. Sir Robert Wal)K>le, the great Minister of 
George I.. and Cardinal Fleury, who was called to tho 
head of affaire under Louis XV., were both inclined 
to a i»cific )>olicy; and the exhaustion of France, 
from the long ware which she had lately passed 
through, formed a powerful argument in favour of 
quiescence. America for some time shared in 
the benefits of this peace. The old quarrel 
as to boundaries was far from settled ; but for 
the present it was laid aside. The frontiers of 
the English colonies were no longer ravaged by 
parties of French and Indians, and the settlers were 
left to pursue in comparative quiet, wive for a few 
native outbreaks, their great work of ]>eopling tho 
desert, and preparing the commonwealths of the 
future. During this interval, )>opulation largely 
increased; the feeling of American nationality grew 
stronger; and the foundations were laid—though 
perhaps unconsciously-for that great Federation 
which is now among the leading Powcre of the 
world. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

RiiiLR of tho YUBMMM against the South Carolinians-Intimation of the Plot to a Treder-Massacre of English on Good Friday, 
1716—A Raco for Life—Devastation of a Large Extent of Country—Measure* of Defence—Total Defeat of tho SaWges by 
Governor Craven-Dissension, between the South Carolinians and the Body of Proprietora-Dcspatch of Commissioners 
to England to remonstrate' against tho Conduct of Chief Justice Trott— Refusal of the Proprietors to interfero-The Pro¬ 
prietary Government upset by the Peoplo-James Moore elected by the Assembly to the Governorship, in placo of Robert 
Johnson—Opposition of Governor Johnson to the Revolution—Success of the Popular Movement—Threatened Attack by 
the Spaniards—Forfeiture of their Charter by the Proprietaries-Government of Sir Francis Nicholson-Reform. in tho 
Two Carolina*—English Opinion on the Subject—Interviews of Sir Alexander Cumming with Indian Chiefs—Visit of 
Cherokee, to England, and Conclusion of a Treaty with George II.-Answer of the Chicfs-Progreas of North and South 
Carolina after tho Establishment of the Royal Government. 


NoRTn Carolina, we have seen, suffered from an 
Indian insurrection from 1711 to 1715: in the 
latter of those years, South Carolina was visited by 
a similar trouble. The settlers had for some time 
been on very friendly terms with a tribe called the 
Yamassees, who occupied a large territory stretching 
nlong the north-east side of the river Savannah, in 
tho vicinity of Port Royal Island. These savages, 
who were a branch of the Muscogees, had been 
originally planted in Florida, from which they fled 
in disgust at the persistent attempts of the 
Spaniards to convert them. They were regarded 
by the colonists as a people very well inclined to be 
friendly with Englishmen. At the same time, they 
nursed a furious hatred of the Spaniards, into whose 
dominions they made repeated incursions, for the 
purjKwc of waging war at once on the subjects of 
Philip V., and on the hostile tribes of their own 
race. On theso occasions, they would carry off 
Spanish prisoners, and. conveying them to their 
towns in the midst of the thick forests, would put 
them to death with prolonged and hideous tortures. 
Such frequent atrocities moved the commiseration 


of the South Carolinians, and the Legislature 
generously passed a law offering a rewarel of five 
pounds for every Spanish prisoner whom the 
Indians should surrender alive and unhurt at 
Charleston. The then Governor of South Carolina, 
Charles Craven, sent back the captives thus ran- 
somed to the Spanish settlement of St. Augustine, 
charging tho authorities there with the amount ol 
Uioir redemption and the expenses of the journey. 
This led to an intercourse of a friendly nature 
between tho Yamassces and the Spaniards, and at 
hingth a j>cace was concluded, which tho Spanish 
Governor had not tho courtesy to communicate to 
tho South Carolinians, to whom his countrymen 
were indebted for the termination of the former 
state of animosity. The Yamassees now transferee 
to the Governor of St. Augustine tho title of king, 
which they had previously bestowed on the 
Governor of the English province. The circum- 


stance ought perhaps to havo aroused suspicion; 
but the colonists, not intending any ill, anticipated 
none. 

A distinct revelation of what wna brooding was 
made, however, a short time afterwards. Among 
the traders to the Yamassees was a Scoteh High- 
lander named Fraser, who had bccomo very inti¬ 
mate with the leading men of tho tribe, csjieoially 
with a chief called Sanute. Fraser hod a wifo, to 
whom, after the Indian ceremony of washing her 
face, as a token of peculiar friendship and confi¬ 
dence, had been performed, Sanute communicated 
the fact that the Yamassees had placed themselves 
under the rule of Spain, had accepted tho Roman 
Catholic faith, had been taught to regard tho 
English as heretics doomed to eternal fire, and woro 
afraid of sharing their fate if they hung back from 
exterminating all the Protestants they could reach. 
Ho added that tho S|ianiards hud entered into a 
confederacy with the Yamassees, tho Creeks, tho 
Chcrokces, and other Indian tribes, to commence a 
desolating war with South Carolina, and that they 
only awaited a particular signal from tho Creeks to 
strike the first blow. That Fraser and his wifo 
might escn]ie the impending danger, Sanute urged 
them to fly at once, and offered them tho uso of his 
own boat for the purjxwe. If, however, they re¬ 
solved on remaining, he promised that ho would 
himself, when the crisis arrived, act as their execu¬ 
tioner, and, by the infliction of instantaneous death, 
save them from tho nameless agonies of torture. 

Fraser at first discredited tho story; but at 
length the terrors of liis wife induced him to 

.take flight to Charleston. For somo reason_ 

probably from a fear of being disbelieved and 
laughed at—ho refrained from saying a word to 
any one as to what he had been told; yet the 
danger, despite his scepticism, was very real and 
very serious. Not only the Yamassees, but several 
other Indian tribes, were inflamed against the 
English. They were heavily in debt to the traders, 
and were being pressed for payment Bienville, a 
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French settler in Louisiana, had persuaded the 
Choctaws to drive the English from their villages; 
and the natives over a large extent of country were 
in a state of manifest excitement. The Yamasseos 
had sent round to the neighbouring communities 
the warlike symbol of a bloody stick, which, like 
the chupattics circulated in Hindustan a little 
before the rebellion of 1857, was understood as a 
call to arms, and an offer ot alliance in the achieve¬ 
ment of some notable enterprise. It was for the 
return of this stick from the Creeks that the 


Yamassees wait is l liefore beginning operations; 
and they had not to wait long. About a week after 
the apjieamncc of Fraser in Charleston; Captain 
Nairne, the provincial agent for Indian affaire, 
residing, together with many trailers, at Pocotaligo, 
the hugest town of the Yamassees. observed a 
strange degree of agitation, mingled with gloomy 
reserve, amongst the savages by whom he was 
surrounded. He requested an explanation, and 
promised that they should receive ample satisfac¬ 
tion if they had any real cause of complaint against 
the people of .South Carolina. The chiefs replied 
that they had nothing to allege, but that they were 
busy preparing for a great hunt on the following 
morning. The statement was believed in the 
simple sense which it seemed to convey, and the 
English at night went to sleep in their rude huts 
without taking any precautions. The next day, 
which was Good Friday, the well-known Indian 
war-cry was heard; the savage* buret upon the 
unsuspecting white men, and a dreadful massacre 
ensued. Ninety person* were murdered in Pocota¬ 
ligo and the surrounding country; but fortunately 
several escaped. A boy ran into the forest, and, 
after wandering nine days, at length reached a 
garrison. A captain of militia, named Seaman 
Burroughs, broke through the ranks of the Indians, 
and rushed off in the direction of Port Royal. 
The savages immediately started in hot pursuit, dis¬ 
charged their arrows at the fugitive, and wounded 
him in two places; but, being a man of great 
strength and endurance, gifted with a remarkable 
power of running, he held on, and baffled Ins pur- 
suet's. It is related that he inn ten miles, and 
swam one, ere he reached the town. But he gamed 
it at length, and gave the first intimation of the 
Indian treason. An English ship happened to be 
in the harbour at the time ; and the inhabitants of 
the place were at once removed on board this vessel, 
and in a number of canoes, to Charleston. The 
rebels, however, advanced towards the capital, carry¬ 
ing their prisoners with them, and at length halted 
at Stono, that they might torture the unhappy 
men, women, and children, without interruption. 


The whole province was by this time in a flame. 
Every tribe from Florida to Cape Fear was in arms. 
Emissaries from the Yamassees had penetrated into 
the interior and to the extreme north, rousing the 
jussicus of their fellows, and drawing them 
into the conspiracy. A large extent of country 
was ravaged, and it was doubtful whether Charles¬ 
ton itself would escape attack. The muster-roll of 
the capital showed that there were only about 
twelve hundred white men fit to bear arms; but 
Craven, the Governor, determined to do the best ho 
could with the small force at his disposal. Martial 
law was proclaimed. An embargo was laid on all 
shi|»s, to prevent the trans|>oitation of anything 
tlmt might be required for the defence of the city. 
An Act was passed by the Assembly empowering 
the Governor to impress men, to seize weapons, 
ammunition, and stores, and to arm negroes who 
could be trusted. Application was made for assis¬ 
tance from England; but the proprietors, who 
seldom thought of their colonial possessions except 
ns a source of profit, sent neither men nor funds. 
North Carolina, however, remembering the help sho 
had received in the period of her own trouble, 
despatched a body of troops to the assistance of her 
southern neighbour, who, but for the aid thus 
gratefully proffered, would probably have Wen over¬ 
whelmed. New England, likewise, sent a liberal 
contribution of arms and ammunition; and the 
South Carolinians soon presented n determined front 
to the enemy. Though worsted in two or threw 
encounters, they succeeded, on the whole, in check¬ 
ing the advance of the Indians, and in delivering 
the capital from the immediate dread of assault. 

The principal action in t his war was fought under 
the iicrsonal command of Governor Craven. The 
savages had taken up their chief jKXsition at a plnco 
on the banka of the Salkc-lmchie, where a thick 


entanglement ol trees and bushes afforded them 
convenient cover; and towards this spot Craven, at 
the head of a numerous body of militia, cautiously 
advanced, scattering before him on the road several 
draggling parties of the foe. When at length he 
reached the point of attack, he encountered a most 
formidable resistance. The Indians advanced ng«>» 
and again; hideous yells rent the air, and showers 
of arrows and bullets issued from behind the trees. 
But the forces under Craven displayed admirable 
firmness and discipline; and in the end the con¬ 
federated barbarians were driven from their ambush, 
and pursued Wyond the present limits of the pro¬ 
vince. The Yamassees, on retiring into Florida, 
were welcomed by the authorities of St Augustine 
by the ringing of WIls and the firing: of 
it was now evident, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
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that tho Spaniards had been privy to the rising, and 
desired its success. But the brilliant victory of 
Craven completely crushed the conspiracy, though 
not before tho colony had lost at least four hundred 
of its population, and a large amount of property. 
Tho conqueror was received at Charleston with 
every demonstration of honour, aud the numc of 
Craven has always remained one of the most popular 
in tho list of South Carolinian Governors.' Tho 
lands that had belonged to the Ynmassees were 
appropriated, by two Acts of the Assembly, to the 
use of such British subjects as cared to occupy 
them. Five hundred men from Ireland accordingly 
went out to Carolina; but shortly afterwards the 
proprietors, with that extreme selfishness which 
generally characterised their actions, caused the 
whole district to be converted into baronies. Tho 
unfortunate Irishmen, thus dispossessed of estates 
which they had left their own country to culti¬ 
vate, died of want and misery iu numbeiu, 
while the rest emigrated to the northern colonies, 
where their labour insured them more considerate 
treatment 

The success of the South Carolinians in suppress¬ 
ing a formidable rebellion by their own unaided 
powers, seems to have encouraged them to the 
assertion of a greater degree of |>olitical independence 
than they luid hitherto exhibited. Craven had 
now Wen succeeded in tho Governorship by Robert 
Johnson, the son of a previous Governor, Sir 
Nathaniel Johnson. Tho new officer was a man of 
great integrity and of popular principles ; but he 
was hampered by instructions from England, and 
a condition of social irritability was thus produced. 
The popular representatives set themselves in oppo¬ 
sition to the grasping policy of the proprietaries; the 
proprietaries retorted by straining their- influence 
to tho utmost, so as to defeat the wishes of the 
colonists. In 1718, it was decreed by the ruling 
body in England that the Governor should not 
accept any law passed by the Assembly until after 
a draught of it had l>ecn submitted to themselves, 
and had received their sanction. Several laws, 
passed some time before, and now in actual opera¬ 
tion, were repealed by these irresponsible legislators, 
and otlrere which tiro Assembly desired to erract 
were disallowed. Amongst the latter was air Act for- 
setting a distinct exchangeable value on country com¬ 
modities, and declaring them a legal tender for the 

payment of debts. Some such arrangement had been 
rendered necessary by the great expenses of the war-; 
but the proprietors, though they had contributed 
neither a man nor a shilling towards the prosecution of 
that war, and were indebted for the preservation of 
their estates and revenues to the unaided exertions 


and sacrifices of the colonists, refused to assent to 
tire proposed edict Desiring to have some agent 
in the plantation who should represent their 
interests, and act as a spy on the people, they chose 
for this purpose a lawyer named Nicholas Trott, 
who had previously been regarded by the South 
Carolinians as a man of liberal and popular ideas. 
On being appointed by the proprietaries Chief 
Justice of the province, Trott forgot Iris former 
principles, and supported his employers in their 
most despotic designs. He was accused by the 
Assembly of corruption in the discharge of Iris 
functions, and it was proposed to impeach him; 
but he assumed a tone of defiance, and declared 
that he was answerable only to those who hud 
appointed him. Technically, he was right in this 
contention, and Governor Johnson and tho Council 
found that they could do nothing more than send 
a commissioner to England, to solicit the removal 
of the Chief Justice. The effort was fruitless. 
After a delay of three months subsequent to the 
arrival of the commissioners in London, in 1710, 
they were told that tho proprietaries had received 
letters from Trott, in which he said that tho com¬ 
plaints against him originated solely in a political 
faction. The statement was accepted as conclusive; 
inquiry was denied; and the Governor of tho 
province, the Council, and the Assembly were in¬ 
formed, through tiro colonial agents, that the pro¬ 
prietors had received their disloyul and presumptuous 
application with tiro highest displeasure nnd sur¬ 
prise. Tiro same body likewise commanded the 
Governor to displace nil tho Councillors who had 
united with himself nnd the Assembly in demanding 
tire removal of Trott, and to fill the vacant |>osta 
with certain persons recommended by the unpopular 
Chief Justice. 

Johnson, on receiving these orders, felt assured 
that they would cause a serious commotion amongst 
the people ; but, seeing clearly that his duty lay in 
executing the will of tho proprietors, by whom he 
was himself appointed, he did as he was directed, 
though with a reluctance which his own political 
wisdom and liberal sympathies must have rendered 
doubly keen. Tire popular discontent declared 
itself very soon. A dread of invasion from Spain, 
consequent on the outbreak of hostilities between 
that Power aud England, was seized on as a con¬ 
venient opportunity for extorting reforms. John¬ 
son summoned tire Assembly, and required of it 
sufficient means for putting the colony in a state of 
defence. The Assembly refused to vote a penny, 
but, at the same time resolving not to leave the 
country without protection, took measures for 
organising and arming the people. The association 
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thus fonm*«l, to which the vast majority of the 
colonists luwlol with enthusiasm, concerned itself 
as much with |»olitics as with military arrange¬ 
ments, ami the movement soon acquired a very 
threatening character. At the last general election, 
the su|»|*orters of the proprietaries had found them¬ 
selves completely outvoted, and the elected members 
now declared, at private meetings, that they would 
have no more to do with their oppressors. The 
jK'Ople were determined to stand by their rights 
and privileges, and recalled the fact that the Com¬ 
mittee of Trade and 1'lantat ions had on a former 
occasion declared the charter forfeit. Finally, the 
Assembly resolved to disregard the officers, of the 
proprietary, and begged Johnson to hold the reins 
of |K>wer for the King. Johnson, who seems to have 
l>eon actuated throughout by a high sense of (tersoual 
honour, refused the oiler, and, after an altercation 
with the Assembly, dissolved it. and retired into 
tin* country, in the hope that his absence fora little 
while would have the ellect of calming the storm. 
The Assembly, however, refused to accept the 
decree of dissolution ; ordered the proclamation to 
1m* wrested from the marshal's hands; and proceeded 
to take special measures for meeting the crisis. 
The members voted themselves a convention 
delegated by the j*eople, and elected James Moore 
to the post which Johnson was held to have forfeited. 
Moore had been their Governor in earlier years, and 
was |N>pular as a military officer and a man of 
spirit, under whose rule the arms of England had 
been carried in triumph to the Gulf of Mexico. 
It was expressly declared that he was to exercise 
his |towers in the name and on the lielttlf, not of 
the proprietaries, but of the sovereign. Twelve 
councillors were next ap|>ointcd for earn ing on the 
business of the State; and the presidency of this 
body was conferred on Sir Hovenden Walker, the 
unlucky hero of the cxi>cdition against Quebec in 
1711, who had since emigrated to South Carolina. 
A considerable force of militia was now under anus; 
the country was in a good state of defence; ami it 
was resolved to review the citizen soldiery on the 
21st of December, 1719, and on the same day to pro- 
claim the new chief magistrate. Colonel Moore. 1 he 
revolution was completely successful, and for the 
present no attempt had been made to question its 
right, or to obstruct its progress. 

Opposition, however, was now to be cx,H*nenccd 
at the hands of Johnson. That official, conceiving 
that las duty to the proprietors required that fie 
should make an attempt to stay the revolution, 
reapj>eared at the capital, and exerted himself o 
the utmost to restore his authority. Previous to 
the muster of militia, he gave particular orders 


to Parris, the commanding officer, to delay the 
assembling of the companies, and not to allow a 
drum to beat in the town. But the ordere were 
disregarded. The militia drew up in the public 
wpiare; the colours flew from the fort. In the 
King's name, Johnson commanded Parris to dis- 
]**rse his men. Parris replied that he would only 
obey the Convention. The dc*i>oscd Governor then 
induced the commanders of sonic English ships of 
war to bring their vessels in front of Charleston, 
and threatened to iKimbard the city unless imme¬ 
diate submission were made to the dominion of 
the proprietary laxly, as represented by himself. 
But the |«oplc were in possession of the fort, and 
made light of the cx-Governor's menaces. Unable 
to do anything more, and |*erliaps really unwilling 
to take active measures against the people, Johnson 
again withdrew, and the revolution went its way 


unchecked. Captain Rhctt, of the Royal Navy, 
who had won a great name for courage and capacity 
in his o]M.*ratious against the pirates, acted with 
ap|Nirent friendliness to the ]>opular cause, though 
there is reason to sup|»osc that he so managed as to 
stand well with lioth sides, so as not in any case to 
W absolutely committed to the loser. Before the 
revolt, he was held to lie a partizait of Trott; and 
he tilled offices of emolument under the proprietor. 
After the rising of the people, he sided with them, 
and kept his office*; hut at the same time he took 
care to represent to the governing body in England 
that he had allied himself with the populace in 
Older that he might secretly counteract their 
designs. He blamed Johnson for needlessly pro- 
voking the malcontents by the inflexibility of his 
conduct; and, with a Machiavellian subtlety, 
argued that lenity must sometimes be shown, 
the better to rc-ostablish l*owcr. 

In the midst of these events, intelligence arrived 
that the S|i«niarels had despatched a fleet and a land 
foree from the Savannah against South Carolina. 
The revolutionary Governor and the revolutionary 
Convention at once took measures of defence; pro¬ 
claimed martial law, summoned all the inhabitants 
of the province to Charleston, and levied heavy 
taxes. Johnson in vain represented to the popi'tor 
leaders that, as they would be conducting warlike 
o|K*ratioiis under an illegal authority, they would 
liable, in case of defeat, to the treatment of 
ih rates. The Convention went on with its woik, 
Lt retaining a friendly feeling towards the former 
Governor, exempted his estates from the special 
taxw which had been voted. The anticipated 
attack by the Spaniards never took place four¬ 
teen ships, carrying an army of twelve hundred 
men. started on the expedition that waste subdue 
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South Carol inn. But in the first instance they 
directed their 0 |>en»tions against the island of New 
Providence, in the W«*st Indies, the haunt, a few 
years hefoi*e, of the pirates whose history has been 
traced. Here they were utterly defeated by Com¬ 
modore Rogers ; ami shortly afterwards the greater 
portion of the fleet was lost in a storm. 

The men at the head of affairs at Charleston 
were not unaware of the necessity of defending 
their exceptional power before the authorities of 
the parent State. They accordingly instructed 
their agent at Loudon, in 1720, to plead their 
cause, and obtain, if possible, a recognition of 
their acts. At that time, George I. was absent in 
Hanover, and the supreme power was temporarily 
lodged in a Council of Regency. By this body, the 
arguments of the South Carolinian agent and of 
the proprietaries were heard with Incoming im¬ 
partiality, and the result was a decision that the 
latter had forfeited their chnrter. The Attorney- 
Gcnernl was therefore ordered to institute legal 
proceedings for effecting the changes which it was 
proposed to carry out; ami in the meanwhile 
Frnncis Nicholson, who had already been at the 
head of affairs in New York, Virginia, Maryland, 
and Nova Scotia, and who had since been made 
a knight, received a Royal commission as pro¬ 
visional Governor of South Carolina. Nicholson 
was a man inclined to despotic principles in govern¬ 
ment, with a tcini»er somewhat irritable; yet he 
was not devoid of better qualities, and the people 
over whom he was now placed accepted his appoint¬ 
ment as a pledge that the King’s Government was 
desirous of promoting a higher social state in then- 
colony than had prevailed under the proprietary 
rule. Their confidence proved not to be misplaced. 
Men are often influenced in their views by the 
prevalent feeling of the time; and this appeare 
to have been the case with Nicholson. In the days 
of James II. he could declare that the i>eople of 
New York were a conquered race, whom the 
sovereign might lawfully govern by his sole will 
in any way he pleased. Under George I. his ideas 
were more liberal, and his administration in South 
Carolina gave entire satisfaction. He arrived at 
Charleston early in 1721, and his first act was 
to confirm |>eace with the natives. The chiefs 
of thirty-seven villages were met by him in congress 
on the borders of the territory occupied by the 
Cherokees, a nation of a ixicific disposition, though 
with warlike capabilities and resources. The 
boundaries that were to divide the domains of 
the white from those of the red men were marked 
out; and a treaty of commerce and peace was also 
concluded with the Creeks, whose hunting-grounds, 
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it was agreed, should extend to the Savannah. 
Tho friendship of the Cherokees, who numbered 
twenty thousand, was especially cultivated, ns a 
protection against the Yamassees, whose remaining 
members were now permanently re-established on 
the soil of Florida, and were encouraged by tho 
S]niniards to make frequent attacks on the frontier 
settlements of South Carolina. A fort with a small 
English garrison was established on the high grounds 
in the neighbourhood of the river Alatamnha, 
now included in the State of Geoigia—a proceeding 
which led to unavailing remonstrances from Spain, 
which still asserted a title to that part of 
America. But Nicholson busied himself with 
internal improvements, as well as with questions 
of defence. He established schools, and gavo not 
only his time, but his money, to the spread of 
education, which was certainly in a very backward 
stato among the South Carolinians. Though per¬ 
sonally rather a free liver, he seems to have been 
siucerely attached to the Church of England; and 
he induced the London Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Part# to send a number of clergy¬ 
men to the province, with liberal salaries in addition 
to what they received from the colonists themselves. 
Nicholson did not retain his government more than 
four years; but he left behind him a high reputa¬ 
tion for his intelligent and considerate administration 
of local affairs. 

Although the proprietors of South Carolina were 
practically deprived of their governing powers in 
1720, it was not until 1729 that they ceased to hold 
the land as a private estate, nor indeed was it until 
then that tho question of jurisdiction was fully and 
legally settled. In the latter of those years, an Act 
of Parliament recognised and sanctioned a treaty, 
which had been concluded with all the proprietaries 
but one, for the surrender to the Crown of their 
territory, their title to exercise tho functions of 
government there, and all arrears of quit-rents. 
For this transfer, the sum of .£22,500 was paid; 
but Lord Carteret, afterwards Earl Granville, 
who possessed an eighth share, was allowed to retain 
his property in the soil. The treaty and the Act 
of Parliament affected the northern as well as the 
southern colony; and North Carolina now for the 
tirat time received a Royal Governor. The consti¬ 
tution of each province under the new arrangement 
consisted of a Governor and Council appointed by 
the King, and an Assembly elected by the people. 
The Carolinians were further gratified by an Act of 
Parliament which permitted their planters and 
merchants to expoi-t rice directly to any part of 
Europe southward of Cajie Finisterre, in vessels 
manned according to the requisitions of the Naviga- 
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tion Acts. The quiet and almost eventless history 
of the Carolinas, from this period to the epoch of 
the War of Independence, proves that the change 
in their condition consequent on the downfall of the 
proprietary body was a benefit of no slight degree. 

A monarchy may represent, protect, and develop 
the interests of a commonalty, with wliicli, wisely 
considered, its own interests are bound up. Ai\ 
aristocracy seldom considers any interests uut its 
own ; and of all aristocracies the very worst is an 
absentee proprietary. The two Carolinas had from 
their first settlement suffered from this bad form of 
government; and they welcomed the representa¬ 
tives of the Crown as the guardians of colonial 
liberty, too long restricted by the deliberations of 
an irresponsible board, sitting in London, and 
having regard to little but immediate profit. 

A geograpliical and historical writer, whose work 
was published ten years after the final settlement of 
the Carolinas, gave expression to the satisfaction at 
the change which was felt in the old country. His 
Majesty, he apprehended, was thus rendered solo 
proprietor or ground-landlord of those pleasant and 
fruitful regions, and was thereby jiossessed of the. 
hugest and fairest demesne of any prince in Europe. 
The two provinces, he remarked, were of much 
larger extent than any ]>osscssion previously held 
by the greatest of the Kings of England; and 
posterity, if not the existing generation, might pos¬ 
sibly sec the Crown so much euriched by the 
purchase ax to defray all the ordinary charges of 
government out of the revenues of the Crowii- 
lnnds, hh the English sovereigns anciently did, 
without depending on the contributions of the sub¬ 
ject. This sanguine anticipation was a little dashed 
by the inability of the writer to determine whether 
his Majesty purchased the provinces as King of 
England, or only ns a private gentleman. In either 
case, however, he begged leave to congratulate the 
King and the nation on what had occurred, since it 
had in that way become the joint interest of prince 
and people to encourage those plantations, which, if 
well managed, might in years to come furnish Great 
Britain with naval stores, silk, wine, oil, and other 
things for which she was beholden to foreigners, 
and wc.ild at the same time advnnce English 
manufactures by taking them in exdiange for their 
own commodities.* 

One of the earliest proceedings of the Royal 
Government, after the settlement of the proprietary 
question, was to enter into negotiations with the 
Indians on the frontiers, with a view to securing 
their submission as subjects, or at least their friend” 

• Moll'. Modem Hutory (Dublin, 1739), VoL V., Part IL 


ship as allies. This, as we have seen, waa to some 
extent accomplished by Sir Francis Nicholson ; but 
it was determined to make farther advances in the 
same direction. In 1730, a special envoy was sent 
out by George II., in the person of Sir Alexander 
Cumming, a Scotch baronet, who, starting from 
Charleston towards the latter end of March, with a 
few companions, was guided by Indian traders to 
Keowec, the first town of the Cherokees, nl>out 
three hundred miles west of the capital. He had 
already been informed, at the plantation of a Mr. 
Russell, which was situated much nearer to Charles¬ 
ton, that the French had for two years been en¬ 
deavouring to bring over the Lower Cherokees to 
their interests; that they hud long ago built 
forts in the territory of the Creeks, and were 
steadily encroaching on grounds not before occupied 
by them. At Kcowcc, a trader named Barker told 
Sir Alexander that, a few weeks before, messengers 
hod arrived from the Lower Creeks to the Chero- 
kees, inviting them to form an alliance with the 
French, which the Cherokees, after the receipt of 
presents, had shown a disposition to do. Indeed, 
they had been so unruly that Barker expected thoy 
would ere then have risen against the English, and 
the traders at that time hardly dared speak to thorn. 
That very night, however, three hundred nativos 
made their submission to King George on their 
knees, and Cumming summoned a general assembly 
of Cherokee chiefs at Ncqunssee, in the valley of 
the Tennessee. The goodwill of the Indians was 
forwarded by a circumstance which acted on their 
superstitious fears. One night, ufter Sir Alexander 
had arrived at n native settlement in the wilderness, 
a terrific storm of thunder and lightning came on, 
mid struck so much dismuy into the hearts of the 
savages that on the following morning their chief 
priest told the English envoy he knew he had como 
to govern their- nation, and they must submit to 
whatever he commanded. 

The chiefs and great men of all tho tribes met at 
Xcquassee in the course of April, where, with much 
ceremony, Sir Alexander Cumming was placed in a 
chair by Moytoy, the principal warrior of the 
Cherokees, and was stroked with thirteen eagles' 
tails. The minstrels sang from morning till night, 
and, ns was usual with Indians on solemn occasions, 
all fasted the whole day. After n speech from Sir 
Alexander, in which he magnified the power of his 
sovereign, and required all the warriors to acknow¬ 
ledge themselves the dutiful subjects of George II., 
tho chiefs made their submission by kneeling, 
and imprecating on their heads tho most frightful 
consequences if they violated the promise of obe¬ 
dience. On the following day, tho royal crown 
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of tin* Cherokee monarch was brought from one of 
tlu* settlements, ami. together with five eagles’ tails 
ami four scalps of enemies killeil in battle, was 
presented to Sir Alexander, with a request that he 
would lay those trophies at the feet of King George. 
Seven of the chiefs shortly afterwards acconi)Kinied 
the envoy to England, when* they hail an audience 
of the King, and were so astounded at the splen¬ 
dour of the court that, with the hy|K*rbole of their 
race, they compared the sovereign and his consort 
to the sun and moon, the princes to the stars of 
heaven, and themselves to invisible motes in a 
great ray of light. In September, 1730, they 
nrtixod their marks to a treaty of alliance, which 
recited that the great King had commanded his 
lords commissioners to inform the Cherokee am¬ 
bassadors that the English everywhere, on all sides 
of the great mountains and lakes, were his people; 
that their friends were his friends, and their 
enemies his enemies; and that he took it kindly 
that the great nation of the Cherokees had sent 
them so far to brighten the chain of friendship 
between him and them, and between their |*eoplc 
and his people. The treaty proceeded to observe 
that the chain of friendship between the great King 
and the Cherokee Indians was like the sun, which 
shone both in England and U|K>n the great moun¬ 
tains where they lived, and equally warmed the 
hearts of the Indians and of the English; that us 
there were no s|*ots or blackness in the sun. so was 
there no rust or foulness in the chain; and that, 
us the King had fastened one end of it to his own 
breast, lie desired the envoys would carry the other 
end of the chain, and fasten it well to the breast of 
Moytoy, mid to the breasts of their old wise men, 
their captains, and all their people, never more 
to be broken or made loose. Thercui>on the 
Indians were presented with two pieces of blue 
cloth. The great King and the Cherokee Indians 
being thus fastened together (the treaty continued) 
by the chain of friendship, the King had ordered 
his people and children, the English in Carolina, to 
trade with the Indians, to furnish them with all 
manner of goods that they might want, and to 
make haste to build houses, and to plant com 
from Charleston towards the town of the Cherokees 
behind the great mountains; for the King desired 
that the Indians and the English might live 
together as the children of one family, whereof 
the great King would be a kind, loving father ; 
and as the King had granted his land on both 
sides of the great mountains to his own children, 
the English, so he now conferred on the Cherokee 
Indians the privilege of living where they pleased. 
Thereupon he gave them one piece of red doth. . 


The treaty then went on to say that, the great 
nation of Cherokees being now the children of the 
King of Great Britain, and he their father, the 
Cherokees must treat the English as brethren of 
the same family, and must be always ready, at the 
Governor's command, to light against any nation, 
whether they were white men or Indians, who should 
dare to molest or hurt the English ; and thereupon 
the King gave them twenty guns. The nation of 
the Cherokees should on their part take care to 
keep the treading-path clean, so that there should 
lie no blood on the path where the English white 
men trod, even though they should be aeconquuiicd 
by any other jieople with whom the Cherokees were 
at war; whereu|K>n his Majesty gave four hundred 
|H>unds weight of guiqiowder. It was also agreed 
that the Cherokees should not suffer their |>eople 
to trade with the white men of any nation but the 
English, nor permit the white men of any other 


nation to build any forts or cabins, or plant corn 
amongst them, or near any of the Indian towns, 
or upon the lands which belonged to the great 
King; and if any such attempt should be made, 
the Cherokees were to acquaint the English Gover¬ 
nor therewith, and to do whatever he might direct, 
in order to maintain and defend the great King’s 
right to the country of Carolina. With this were 
given five hundred |>ounds weight of swan-shot, 
and five hundred |»unds weight of bullets. Fur- 
tbenuore, it was stipulated that any negro slaves 
who should escape into the woods from their 
English masters were to 1m* delivered up to the 
plantation to which they belonged; and for every 
negro so apprehended and brought buck, the Indian 
so returning him should receive a gun and a watch- 
coat In connection with this clause, the King 
"»ve a 1m>x of vermilion, ton thousand gun-flints, 
and six dozen hatchets. If by any accidental mis¬ 
fortune it should happen that an Englishman 
killeil an Indian, the chief of the Cherokees should 
first complain to the English Governor, and the 
author of the fact should be punished by the 
English laws; and if an Indian killed an English¬ 
man, the Indian also should he delivered up to the 
Governor, to be punished by .be some Engh.lt 
laws Upon this were presented six dozen spring- 
knives, four dozen kettles, and ten dozen tel* 
The treaty concludedYou arc to undmtand 
all that wc [the commissioner) have now said t 
be the words of the great King whom you have 
seen - and. as a token that his heart is open and 
true ’to his children and friends, the Cherokees, 
and to all their people, he gives this belt, which > 
desires may be kept and shown to a 1 your FO, ^ 
and to their children and childrens children, to 
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confirm what is now spoken, and to bind this 
agreement of peace and friendship between the 
English and Cherokees as long as the mountains and 
rivere shall last, or the sun shine. Whereupon we 
give this belt of wampum.” 

It is a painful feature in this treaty of friendship 
and alliance that it should have included a clause 
for the return of runaway slaves. In order to 
recover their escaped negroes, the colonists were 
ready to reward the Indians with weapons which 
might at any time be used against themselves. 
The savages had a very poor opinion of English 
morality in this respect; yet they were willing to 
act as police to the slave-owners, for the sake of 
wlmt they could get by it. While the seven 
Cherokees were in England, they were taken about 
London, and shown the public buildings; and, 
having received several presents from the court 
and private gentlemen, they returned to their own 
country in one of the King's ships. Their- answer 
to the treaty of alliunce, delivered on the day that 
document was dated, aud addressed to the King’s 
representative, was as follows :— 

“ Wo are come hither from a dark, mountainous 
place, where nothing but darkness is to be found, 
but arc now in a place where there is light. There 
was u person in our country with us: he gavo us a 
yellow token of warlike honour that is left with 
Moytoy of Tvlliquo, and us warriors we received it. 
He came to us like a warrior from you : a man ho 
is; his talk is upright, and the token he left 
preserves his memory amongst us. We look upou 
you as if the great King George were present, and 
we love you as representing the great King, and 
shall die in the same way of thinking. The crown 
of our nation is different from that which the great 
King George wears, and from that which we saw 
in the Tower; but to us it is all one, and the chain 
of friendship shall be carried to our people. We 
look upon the great King George as the sun and as 
our father, and upon ourselves as his children ; for, 
though we aro red aud you are white, yet our 
hands and hearts are joined together. When we 
have acquainted our people with what we have 
seen, our children, from generation to generation, 
will always remember it. In war we shall always 
be as one with you; the great King George’s 
enemies shall be our enemies; his people and oun 
shall be always one, and shall die together. We 
came hither naked and poor as the worm of the 
earth; but you have everything, and we that have 
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nothing must love you, and can never break the 
chain of friendship which is between us. Hero 
stands the Governor of Carolina, whom we know. 
This small rope wc show you is all wc have to bind 
our slaves with, and may be broken; but you have 
iron chains for yours: however, if wc catch your 
slaves, wc shall bind them as well as we can, and 
deliver them to our friends again, and ask no pay for 
it We have looked round for the |M*raon that was 
in our country; he is not here ; however, wo must 
say he talked uprightly to us, and wc shall novor 
forget him. Your white people may very safely 
build houses near us ; we shall hurt nothing that 
belongs to them, for wo are the children of one 
father, the great King, and shall live and die to¬ 
gether.” Then, laying down his feathers upon the 
tabic, the speaker added:—“This is our way of talk¬ 
ing, which is the same thing to us as your letters in 
the book are to you ; and to you, beloved men, wo 
deliver these feathers in confirmation of all that 
we huvo said." 

Tho good understanding thus established was 
maintained for several years, and it hail tho effect 
of interposing between the English and tho French, 
in that part of America, a powerfttl nation of 
Indians pledged to supjiort the interests of tho 
former jieople. Tho native envoys were uccom- 
pauied in their homeward voyage by Robert 
Johnson, tho de|K»ed Governor of South Carolina, 
who was again deputed to that post by the King. 
He took with him the welcome boon of a total 
remission of arrears of quit-rents, together with u 
gift from tho sovereign of seventy pieces of cannon 
for the defence of tho colony. South Carolina now 
advanced rapidly in wealth and population. An 
addition was made to the latter, about 1733, by the 
arrival of three hundred and seventy Swiss, who, 
upon a grant of land being made to them by the 
English Government, together with some money 
assistance, planted themselves in n part of the 
province not previously settled, and founded a 
town, to which, in recognition of their leader and 
countryman, John Peter Puny, they gave the name 
of Purrysburgh. In North Carolina, the Royal 
Government did not at first succeed so well, owing 
to an unfortunate selection of officials; but when 
these had been removed, and the conduct of affaire 
had been entrusted to more honourable hands, the 
colony underwent a natural and happy development. 
The Carolinas had been fairly started as members 
of the great Anglo-American family. 
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CHAPTER L. 
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When tracing the early annals of Pennsylvania, 
in Chapter XXXII. of this History, we related tlie 
jwrsoual connection of William Penn with his 
Quaker colony down to the close of that great 

philanthropist’s life, in 1718 ; hut it will be neces- 
sary to consider more in detaU the progress of 
events m the plantation itself after the departure 
of its founde. in 1684. Penn had left his infant 
settlement with words of affection and blessing— 
with fond recollections of the past, and passionate 
38 


aspirations for a future of grace, mercy, and peace. 
A very little while showed that those ko|>C8 were 
not to be fulfilled. He had Wen in England onlv 
a few months when a serious quarrel broko out 
amongst the colonists. Nicholas Moore, the Chief 
Justice of the province, and Robinson, the clerk 
of the local Court, were regarded with dislike by 
the community generally, partly because they were 
not Quakers, partly also because they were believed 
to W guilty of various improprieties which do not 
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seem to have Iwn proved against them. Penn, 
writ in-; from England, in vain endeavoured to com¬ 
pose these di scon Is. ** For the love of God, me, 
and the |Hi»r countryhe said in one of his letters, 
written in 1 •».<.*», “In- not .so yortrnmtntiih , so 
noisy, and open in vonr dissatisfactions." But the 
spirit of disputatiousness had got possession of tho 
people. They complained of abuses and extortions 
committed by thoolliccis whom Penn lmd appointed 
to conduct the side of his lands, and exhibited the 
utmost reluctance to |*ay the arrears of quit-rent 
due to the proprietary. The councillors to whom 
Penn had delegated his powers took no steps towards 
t be col lection of these sums of money; and the remon¬ 
strances addressed to them were entirely unheeded. 
In 1686. the mild Quaker was moved to write a 
letter of sharp reproach to his jieople, whom he taxed 
with ingratitude and disregard of his just claims. 
He had been tempted more than once to annul the 
charter bo bad liestowed on them; but from this 
bo forbore, while giving free vent to bis sense of 
injury. His detention in England he attributed 
to the failure of remittances from America, which 
bad caused him much embarrassment; and be 
averred that be was mote than .£ 6.000 out of pocket 
by his connection with the colony, to say nothing 
of his labour, care, and hazard of life itself. The 
letter in which be made these statements produced 
no 1 letter effect than those which had preceded it. 
The people complained of the hardship of baring to 
l*ay rents to an absentee proprietor, when they 
were already at a great charge for cultivating the 
land: and, as there was no power to compel 
them to pay, the founder’s demands remained 
unsatisfied. 

Annoyed at the conduct of the provincial coun¬ 
cillor's. Perm appointed in their place, in December, 
10516. five Commissioners of State, of whom tire un¬ 
popular Nicholas Moore was one. To these Com¬ 
missioners be issued bis commands that they were, 
at their first sitting, to abrogate every act that had 
been passed in bis absence. They were to do their 
utmost to check any tendency to disorder, dispute, 
or collision of powers between the several depart¬ 
ments of government, and. to this end. were to con¬ 
fine the Council to its function of proposing laws, 
and tire Assembly to its privilege of accepting or 
meeting them. They were to have a diligent care 
for the proprietor’s interests, and to be regardful, 
of their own dignity. “ I beseech you he wro e, 
“ draw not several ways; have no <*bals a,vrrt 
n.„ reserves from one another; treat with a mutual 
simplicity, an entire confidence in one ••‘"other; ana 
if at any tune you mistake, or misapprehend or 
dUsent from one another, let not that appear to the 


People: show your virtues, but conceal your in¬ 
firmities ; this will make you awful and reverent 
with the jieople." The advice was good; but, like 
all similar exhortations, it took little account of 
the varied elements of human nature. The pro¬ 
vince, however, enjoyed a period of repose during 
which the moral power of the Quakers in dealing 
with the Indians was shown in a remarkable way. 
It was rumoured iu 1G88 that the savages were 
preparing a general massacre of the colonists. Dis¬ 
may seized on the {leople; but Caleb Pusey volun¬ 
teered to go to the sj>ot whore the conspirators 
were said to have assembled, on condition that five 
others, deputed by the Council, should accompany 
him, and that all should be unarmed. The six set 
out on their perilous mission into the wilderness, 
and nt some distance front the English settlements 
found an Indian chief nt the bead of a small retinue. 
The chief confessed that his countrymen had been 
disnp|>omted at finding that tho price of a recent 
occupation of land had not by that time been fully 
paid them; but lie added that they had complete 
faith in the honesty of the English, and were quite 
willing to wait. The story of the projected mas¬ 
sacre lie characterised as a wicked falsehood ; and 
he told the colonists to get their com in with¬ 
out fear, as the Indians intended them no harm. 
The dealings of the Pennsylvanian settler's with 
the native tribes contrasted very favourably with 
the bearing and i>olicy of other colonists; and tho 
fruit of this was.seen in the freedom of the Quaker 
plantation from sanguinary wars and insurrec¬ 
tions. It Is said that the Friends never converted a. 
single Indian to Christianity, though sonic efforts 
were made bv them in that direction. At any 
rate, they gave tire red men a practical example 
of benevolence and justice, which was not without 
results. 

Penn did not get much more satisfaction out ot 
bis Commissioners than out of his Council. The 
quit-rents were not paid ; the colonists were either 
really or apparently forgetful of the services of 
their benefactor. He described himself as ‘‘ one 
of the unhappiest proprietaries with one of the \*st 
people.” Tire truth is that he had established ft 
little democratic republic, while retaining for himself 
the position of a species of feudal lord- flic people 
did not hesitate to use the freedom lie had gnen 
them, and this led to collisions. The members ol 
the Assembly, in the course of I 680 -G, ongina 
Bills on their own account, without ™tmgto 
receive them from the Council; refused to rote 
taxes when they considered them unnecessary •; am. 
introduced a variety of reforms into *»“*«** 
which Penn had devised. It cannot be doubted that 
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Penn was sincerely desirous to sec his commonwealth 
self-governing J but he not unnaturally wished to 
retain some share in the direction of a scheme 
which had originated in his own mind. In July, 
1688, another change in the form of government 
took place, and Captain John Blackwell, one of 
Cromwell’s officers, and a son-in-law of the Parlia¬ 
mentarian General, Lambert, received from Penn 
the rank of Deputy-Governor of his i»rovince. 
Blackwell, who was at the time a resident in New 
England, speedily went to his seat of government, 
and as quickly got into angry disputes with the 
settlers. He seems to have taken his old chief, the 
gKat Protector, as his model in affairs of state as 
well as in affaire of war. In Older to exclude from 
the Assembly a man named'White, who was re¬ 
garded as an opponent of Penn, he caused him to 
bo imprisoned on a frivolous pretext, and then 
obstructed the execution of the writ of luiUas corpu* 
wliich had been procured on behulf of the accused. 
Alter the commission of other acts of a similar 
nature, he deferred the convocation of the Assembly 
us long as he could, and, when at length the mem¬ 
bers came together, in March, 1689, he opened the 
session with a speech of a very imperious character. 
The Assembly remonstrated, and Blackwell, to 
weaken the opposition, perauaded some of the 
members to absent themselves. Exasperated by 
such attempts at coercion, the popular representa¬ 
tives declared the secession of all such members 
u treacherous desertion of the public sen-ice, and 
passed a series of resolutions setting forth that the 
proprietary's absence might be a disajqointment to 
him, but was certainly a prejudice to the people; 
tknt he had no right to decree the abrogation of all 
laws passed in his absence ; that even with the con¬ 
sent of the freemen the proprietary could make uo 
laws to bind the province, except in the way pre¬ 
scribed in the charter; and that it was both desir¬ 
able and to be hoped that no laws of any other 
kind would be inqioscd on the people. Blackwell 
found that he could not stem the tide tliat had 
set in against him, and, resigning his office, he left 
the province in December, 1689. The executive 
power again passed into the hands of the Council, 
the president of which was Thomas Lloyd, a gentle¬ 
man from North Wales, formerly a scholar of 
Oxford, and a person of the highest character for 
lear ning and moral goodness. 

Penn now resolved to reform the government of 
his plantation in a more popular spirit than he had 
hitherto shown. « Friends,” he wrote to the colon¬ 
ists in 1690, “I heartily wish you all well, and 
beseech God to guide you in the ways of righteous¬ 
ness and peace. I have thought fit, upon my 


further stop in these parts, to throw all into your 
hands, that you may see the confidence I have m 
you, and the desire I have to give you all possible 
contentment." A Council chosen by the i>eople 
was made collectively las deputy, and for a little 
while all seemed to go fairly. But a new disturb¬ 
ance speedily arose, owing to jealousy of the sui>cnor 
position enjoyed by the upper counties, or Penn 
sylvauia proper, felt by the lower counties, now 
Delaware, which had recently been united with, 
the territory of Penn. After much contention, 
the lower counties assumed to themselves distinct 
executive powers, and proceeded to act on that 
assumption in a way which the others declared to 
be illegal Penn was greatly annoyed at the rupture 
when he heard of it. He desired the contending 
parties to make choice of any one of the three forms 

of executive government wliich had been successively 

tried in the Quaker plantation. The pcoplo of 
Delaware, however, would accept nothing which 
did not recognise at least a partial severance from 
Pennsylvania, and in 1691 they were placed under 
the government of Colonel Markham, Pcmi’s relative. 
At the same time, the supreme cl un-go of Penn¬ 
sylvania proper was put into the Lands of Thomas 
Lloyd; but the work of legislation in the two 
colonies was still performed by a single Council 
and Assembly. Such an arrangement did not, on 
the face of it, seem vei-y likely to be successful; but 
the friendly cooperation of Lloyd and Markham 
smoothed away difficulties, and tho two colonics 
were more friendly after their qualified divorce than 
during theu- brief union. 

Political troubles were soon succeeded by religious 
strife. Amongst the Quakers of Pennsylvania was 
a certain Scotchman named George Keith, who to 
the disputatiousness of his countrymen generally 
added the )>articular pugnacity of a Friend. Ho 
was a man of ability and of strong convictions, but 
of an irritable temper, an aggressive disposition, 
and a mental habit that delighted in nothing so 
much as theological warfare. He had travelled iu 
New England as a Quaker preacher, and had 
engaged in many controversies with tho Puritanical 
divines of thut part of America, between whom 
and the followers of George Fox a feeling of bitter 
animosity still subsisted. His hatred of the New 
England form of Christianity was shown in several 
publications, in which he denounced tho people of 
Massachusetts with all the resources of a vitupera¬ 
tive genius; and his performances in this respect 
recommended him to the favour of those who shared 
liis views. Quitting the northern colonies, Keith 
was appointed surveyor-general of East Jersey, and 
. was afterwards made president of the Friends’ 
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Public School of Philadelphia, established in 1G89. 
He Imd not 1h*oii in this position very long when 
his old love of argument nnd censure again declared 
itself. He could agree no Wttcr with his fellow- 
(Jlinkers than with the Independents who followed 
the teachings of the Mathers. In 1G92 he dis¬ 
covered that Quakerism in Pennsylvania had 
become much depreciated. He maintained that 
loose and erroneous doctrines were taught by the 
pivac hew, and that the discipline of the laxly had 
of late I icon grievously relaxed. No Quaker, he 
said, should lx* concern.il in the compelling part of 
government; and on this ground alone he con¬ 
demned the holding of negroes in a state of Ixmdnge. 
His objections to slavery were strongly reinforced 
by the German colonists, who had always licen very 
decidedly opposed to the principles which that 
detestable institution emltodies. Such a view, how- 
ever, .lid not suit the majority of Qunkeni in the 
province of William Penn. They replied with 
bitterness : Keith responded with all the vehemence 
of his controversial nature. The dispute having 
gone on for some time, the opi»onenU of Keith 
published what they called a declaration or testi¬ 
mony of denial against him. They stated herein 
that’ Keith had brought upon them a “tedious 
exercise and vexatious jierplexityhad assailed 
them with “such unsavoury words and abusive 
language as a jiewon of common civility would 
loathe ;" and had exercised his talents that way by 
by calling them “fools, ignomnt heathens, silly 
souls, rotten ranters, and Muggletoniaus." Amongst 
his other silts they set down a statement of his 
opinion that Quakerism was too often a cloak for 
heresy and hyi*ocrisy. and that more diabolical doc¬ 
trine passed current among the Quakers than 
among anv other description of Protestant*. When 
the objects of all this reviling rebuked the renter 
for his unclmritnbleness, he answered that lie 
trampled their judgment under Ills fret os dirt; ami 
shortly afterwards he started a separate meet- 
i„" f ti.e proceedings of which, in the estimation of 
the majority, remlcml Quakerism •• a «on« to the 

profane, ami the song of the dnmfcml. Tl.e >m- 
savoury language of Keitl. had doubtless as much 
do with exciting the ire of other Qnakem as tW 
vexations principles which In- vaunted ; hut .t must 
he recollected that this kind of language was 
natural to the sect, and had .wen 
ploycrl by George Fox. Alwt the ..me of K 1 s 
schism, a Quaker named Bugg. wl.ose »nW- 
appellation certainly laW him o,wn to numerous and 
effective assaults deserted the soctety. and was 
ulentifullv In-spattered In' his fon.ier associates. 
Whether there was anything particularly unsavoury 


id>out Bugg does not clearly appear, hut may perhaps 
lx* inferred from general probabilities. 

Though in the minority, Keith had a good many 
followers, whom he designated Christian Quakers, 
of course implying that the othera were Quakers 
without Wing Christians. He answered the decla¬ 
ration of Iris enemies in an address which contained 
|«rticnlar charges of apostasy against those from 
whom he had separated, and which indicated, in a 
very pungent and exas|>emting way, the strong 
contrasts existing l«*twecn the professions and the 
practice of the majority. This provoked the holders 
of |»ower to such a degree that they determined on 
n prosecution—a tiling until that time unknown in 
the Quaker community in connection with the 
expression of opinion. They now discovered— 
what they would not concede to others when they 
were n i*i*rented sect in England and New 
England—that, however much they wore bound, 
ns Quakers, to bear with meekness all offences 
committed against themselves individually, it was 
their duty as magistrates to visit with sternness 
anything which tended to lessen “the lawful 
authority of the magistracy in the view of the 
Wr soil of the people." Keith was accordingly 
sent to prison ; so was Bradford, the printer of the 
address whose pivsses were seized ; and Ixitli Keith 
nnd Bradford were denounced by proclamation as 
seditious persons and enemies of the Royal autho¬ 
rity in Pennsvlvaniu. The printer, not choosing to 
submit to an’ arbitrary exercise of |x>wer when ho 
could appeal to the principle* of English law, 
demanded a trial, and obtained a verdict which set 
him fire; yet he felt obliged shortly afterwards to 
quit Pennsylvania, where the petty persecutions of 
his enemies deprived him of all chance of gaming 
a peaceful livelihood. Keith and one Francis Budd 
were then tried for Wing the joint authors of a little 
l>ook in winch they described a certain Quaker 
magistrate as “too high nnd imperious ... worldly 
courts." It was a part of the general argument of 
Keith, who in this respect strictly followed the 
principles of Fox. that a tme Quaker could not net 
‘ as a lawgiver or ns a magistrate. Such 
employments implied a resort to carnal -capons, 
! therefore an nWmlonmeiit of the most 

.1 I tlicorv of Quakerism. which taught that 
r't rA'l' resisted anti meekly lxo-uc. 
0,1 their trial, the grtmd jury fouml Keith and 
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the fitness of Quakers to administer municipal 
authority. Keith was heartily sick of Feumylvama, 
and taking ship for England, he published there 
an account of the proceedings against him. m a 
pamphlet entitled “ New England Spirit of I er- 
secution tninsuiitted to Pennsylvania, and the 
Pretended Quaker found i»ersecuting tho True 
Quaker." Some of the weak |K>ints of Quakerism 
hud undoubtedly been hit by this vigorous con- 
trovorsialist, who might have effected considerable 
good, had he proceeded with less acrimony and 
venom. He soon acquired a large number of 
adherents on both aides of the Atlantic; but his 
experiences of Quaker wavs, ami his minute 
discussion of the whole body of Quaker doctrine, 
gradually created in his mind so great a dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the sect that he abandoned the communion 
altogether, and declared himself a convert to the 
Church of England, in which capacity he went 
back to America ns a missionary to the Indians.* 
He subsequently returned to England, became 
rector of Edburton, in Sussex, and died about 1710. 

Tho controversy in which Keith involved tho 
Quakor settlement led to consequences which 
probably none of tho parties to the dispute ever 
anticipated. King William was not well disposed 
to the proprietary government* of America, and 
was probably ghul of any opportunity of putting 
an end to them. Pennsylvania had given but too 
clear a proof that its i>oliticnl state required some 
s|>ccics of reform, and the prolonged absence of 
Penn himself placed liirn almost out of view as au 
active agent in the conduct of affairs. Besides, 
the Quaker chief lmd fallen into great discredit 
with tho court His friemlly relations with 
James II., before the flight of that moiuu-ch, had 
laid him oi>oii to the suspicion of being a Papist 
in disguise; and he was three times arrested on 
charges of this nature, from which, however, he 
was always able to clear himself. But in 1G90 
he was accused of being concerned in a plot to 
restore the dei>oscd sovereign ; and, lwing afniid of 
meeting a cluu-gc which he had good reason to 
believe would be sup|>ortcd by |icrjnred testimony, 
he got out of tho way, and lived in retirement until 
1G93, when, through the mediation of friends, he 
was admitted to plead his cause before tho King 
and Council, and was honourably acquitted. Before 
•his acquittal, Penn was on object of great dislike to 
the monarchy of the Revolution. He was entirely 
out of harmony with the aristocratical ideas in 
politics, and the Episcopalian idesui in religion, 
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which guided the great Whig movement of 1688-9; 
and, with all respect for his honest and benevolent 
character, it must be added tliat liis championship 
of James II., under a mast mistaken idea that 
he was thereby promoting the interests of religious 
freedom, had not unnaturally created in tho minds 
of muuy Englishmen a distrust of his designs—a 
distrust really ill-founded, but having at the time 
a considerable show of justification. In Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the laws had been administered in the name 
of James long after the Government of William and 
Mary had been proclaimed in the other colonies; 
and it nwy fairly have seemed to the politi¬ 
cians now at the head of the Suite in England, 
tliat the Deputies of Penn were not fit persona 
to excreise power in a British colony. For theso 
reasons, William III., on the 31st of OctoWr, 
1692, issued a warrant by which he deprived l’enn 
of nil authority in America, and conferred tho 
administration of his territories on Colonel Fletcher, 
who had shortly before been appointed Governor of 
New York. 

Penn, considering himself aggrieved, wrote to 
Fletcher, beseeching him, on the score of private 
friendship (which, however, could never have Wen 
very earnest Wtwcen men of such different minds), 
to disregurd the King's commands ; but the request 
was of course unheeded, and Fletcher npjaintod, 
first Lloyd, and afterwards Markham, to act as his 
deputy while he conducted in person tho govern¬ 
ment of New York. Among the other features of 
his rule was a decree by which he reunited Delaware 
to Pennsylvania. Fletcher was frequently at issuo 
with the j»eople of tho Quaker settlement, whoso 
disinclination to contribute to the defence of tho 
Eugllsh colonies, when threatened by the French 
and their Indian allies, seemed to him unreasonable, 
and whose resolution to maintain their privileges 
he regarded as disloyal. When the Royal com¬ 
mission was first published, in April, 1693, some 
of the officials who held commissions from Penn 
withdrew in silence, and others refused to act 
under the |iower newly created. At a later date, 
the )>opuhu' representatives seemed inclined to 
withhold supplies, as u means of enforcing com¬ 
pliance with their wishes. They asserted that tho 
laws founded on the charter of Penn were yet in 
force, and they desired tliat the some might bo 
continued to them as their right. Fletcher replied, 
“ If the laws mode by virtue of Mr. Penn's charter 
be of force to you, and can W brought into com- 
|>etition with the great seal which commands mo 
hither, I have no business here.” The Royal 
prerogative, he added, was inalienable. But John 
Growdon, the .Speaker of the Assembly, reminded 
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him that the grant of King Charles was itself 
under the great seal, and Urowilon asked whether 
tint charter ha«l been legally annul let). Fletcher 
thought to reconcile the representatives to liis rule 
hy proposing to re-enact the greater number of the 
Conner laws; but he was answered that, if they 
p.sseil one Rill for the re-enacting of laws already 
in force, they wouhl by so doing declare the rest 
'oi*l. It was then hinted by the Governor that 
the old laws were invalid, l»ecanse they did not 


[1604. 

appointment of Fletcher to the Govemoreliip, 
however willing that official may have been to 
bring about a more courtly conduct of affaire. In 
the following year (1G94), the contention was re- 
newed. Fletcher wanted a contribution towards 
the expenses of the war with the French colonists, 
and the Pennsylvanians would only grant it under 
certain conditions, which were disagreeable to the 
Royal representative. It was not unknown to 
Fletcher, as he admitted, that Quakers declined 
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hear the great seal of the proprietary; but this was 
denied ns strongly as the preceding representations. 
The indejiendencc of the Assembly was fully main¬ 
tained, and its legislative rights were ultimately 
recognised by Fletcher. It also obtained the 
privilege of originating Bills, a jK»wer which was 
never afterwards lost.* On the other hand, the 
Assembly thought it prudent to acknowledge that 
the liberty of conscience then existing in the 
province was due to the grace and favour of the 

King. # 

Altogether, Pennsylvania lost nothing by the 

• I-incroft, VoL II., chap. 10. 


to make, not only offensive, hut even defensive 
war; and that they would never giant money for 
any such purposes. Still, he urged, they could 
hardly refuse to feed the hungry, and clothe the 
naked, which were eminently Christian virtues; 
and the Indian allies of New York were then in 
a condition to require such help. The members of 
the Assembly saw the real drift of this argument, 
and refused to 1* blindly led by it. They said 
they were very willing to give alms to the •''of¬ 
ferers round Albany, but must retain in their own 
hands the specific appropriation of such alms. 
Tills demand was rejected, ns an infringement of 
prerogative, and, after a fortnight’s altercation, tl.o 
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Assembly was* dissolved. At a subsequent date, 
Penn reproached the representatives of the )>coplc 
with their refusal to contribute towards the com¬ 
mon defence of the northern and middle colonies, 
and desired that a sum of money should at once be 
levied, and sent to New York. Yet it is diificult to 
see how the Quakers were to Ik* blunted, from the 
Quaker point of view, for declining to vote money 
in connection with the war until they had obtained 
an absolute assurance) that it should 1 h* applied in 
none but works of charity. 

Still remaining in England, and lying concealed 
from the plots of his enemies. Penn had the mor¬ 
tification to find that he was losing credit among 
the members of his own sect, who reproached him 
with meddling more with j*olitics, ami with the 
concerns of the English Government, than Ijccauic 
one of their body. He was shortly, however, to 
regain the |K»sition he hod lost. The friendship 
of Locke, of Somers, and of other eminent men, 
enabled him to remove the suspicion under which 
he lmd lain, ns regards the alleged plot to restore 
James II., and to show that the charge rested on 
the evidence of on iiujiOHtor. His acquittal was 
followed, in August, 1094, by the restoration of 
his proprietary functions and authority. Wil¬ 
liam III. spoke of him with kindness; the Quakers 
once more rallied to their old leader, and the 
fortunes of Penn were again in the ascendant 
He was so poor, however, that he was not at 
first able to rejoin his i*eople in America ; and 
ho therefore np|K>inted Markham to the i>ost of 
Deputy-Governor to the whole of the territories, 
including Delaware. But affairs did not go on 
smoothly. The Assembly, in 1095, framed a 
Democratic Constitution, and refused to vote any 


money until the desired privileges had been 
granted. Markham, not knowing whether such 
a change would be approved by his kinsman, dis¬ 
solved the /seenibly ; but in 1090 the Legislature 
reforms of the previous year. It 


again voted 


was < 


leterni. 


»ed t. 
•ban t 




the Governor should l»c 
■» chairman of the Council; 


nothing more i, . ' chairman o. me uhuku , 
that the entire tV "* 'J government should be 
placed beyond thc^'' C, ° ;J»o Executive, and be 


and that even the juT ^ ^ 
Legislature. Agreeing mcmbc „ a ™ 


const it u- 

>tdit:on of 

"' aid of 
Eng. 


tion was made by the ^ 
their gmuting to M;.rkl.X f ronl .... 
the Indians winch Penn, * * of a refu ' 

insisted on being voted, as, nh nt would 
feared that the proprietary gover^J } |Q ^ P 
be inqierilletl. Markham was obi v K/J7, he * 3 :: 
and, on the opening ot the session ^ 


to the assembled legislators, “ You are met, not by 
virtue of any writ of mine, but of a law made by 
yourselves." The times of assembling and adjourn- 
incut were among the many }H>wors which, by the 
new constitution, the representatives of the people 
retained in their own hands. The popular cause had 
triumphed, and Markham made no further attempts 
at resistance. 

The sum of .£300 which the members voted 
when, at the close of the session of 1G96, they 
found that Markham was no longer bent on oppos¬ 
ing then' wishes, was applied by Fletcher (who still 
occupied the ]»ost of Governor of New York) to 
the relief of the Indians then suffering from the 
inroads of hostile tribes and of the French. At 
least, such was Fletcher's rojiort in 1697; but the 
Assembly, in expressing its thanks to Fletcher 
for his “regard and candour" in applying the 
subsidy to the use designed for it, refused to 
send the additional sum for which he asked. 
Nevertheless, the legislator assured him, they 
would always be ready to observe the King’s 
further commands, “according to their religious 
I tenuis ions and abilities.” It is to be feared that 
tho Quaker of Pennsylvania wore not unwilling 
to cheat their consciences by granting, under a 
variety of easy subterfuges, the warlike contribu¬ 
tions which were occasionally demanded of them. 
They would refuse the money for the alleged pur¬ 
pose, but vote it for some other, though they 
might have every reason to bcltcvo that it would 
in reality be applied to the ends for which it was 
wanted. Several instances of this subtle casuistry 
are on recoid ; and in the revolutionary struggle a 
sect of American Quaker even went so far as to 
assert the lawfulness of defensive hostilities, and 
to take up anus against the English soldier sent 
to put down the movement for independence. 
Such equivocations arc inevitable when men array 
their principles in opposition to the hard facts ol 
life. The conditions of existence cannot l»e alto¬ 
gether escaped. They m«y be defied for a little 
while in the firt warmth- and enthusiasm of a new 
sect: but when the sect Is once* established—when 
it has passed out of the stage of reverie into 
that of practical action—the necessity of either 
frankly and openly submitting to the nature ot 

tilings, or of conforming under some colourable 
pretence of evasion, is seen to be imperative. 
Theorists, when they become responsible ruler, 
are always compelled to make many concessions 
to the mere stress and rigour of the world. 

At length Penn returned to his province- 
arrived there, nccomjmmed by his family, m 110 
latter part of 1G99, and found the land prosper© 
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in a political sense, but afflicted by a terrible out- 
break of yellow fever-thc first of a long senes 
of visitations of the like character wh.ch from 
time to time desolated the Quaker colony. Great 
^ the majesty and band of the Lord," wrote 
Thomas Story, a distinguished preacher of the com¬ 
munity of Friends, and afterwards Recorder of 
Philadelphia; “great was the fear that fell upon 
all flesh. I saw no lofty or airy countenance, nor 
hcaixl any vain jesting to move men to laughter; 
nor extravagant feasting to excite above measure 
tho lusts of the flesh : but every face gathered pale¬ 
ness, and many hearts were humbled, and counten¬ 
ances fallen and sunk, as such that waited every 
moment to bo summoned to the l>ar." The pre¬ 
valence of this dreadful disease, however, did not 
put a stop to public life. Penn, on arriving in his 
colony, considered it necessary to renew a complaint 
which he hod already made in writing during his 
stay in England. The citizens of Pennsylvania, 
like those of some of tho other American settle¬ 
ments, were suspected of being favourably inclined 
to the pirates who infested the seas of that con¬ 
tinent. While pretesting earnestly against the 
truth of this accusation, the Assembly passed laws 
against the imputed offence; but Penn, after he 
had ogain reached the scat of government, ex¬ 
pressed himself not fully satisfied with what had 
been done, ami his remonstrances resulted in the 
expulsion from the legislative body of a son-in-law 
of Colonel Markham, who was thought to be un¬ 
duly interested in the proceedings of the freebooters. 
Another source of dissension was found in the 
demands for pecuniary assistance, in support of a 
military establishment at New York, which Penn 
was compelled by the English Government to 
address to the Assembly, but which the representa¬ 
tives of the people were certainly unwilling, and 
perhaps unable, to meet. A still more serious sub¬ 
ject for discussion was presented by the institution 
of slavery. 

That the Quakere had no insuperable objection 
to slavery Is certain. George Fox, on visiting Bar- 
bndocs in 1671, exhorted his followers to bring up 
their negroes in a religious way, to use them mildly, 
and, after certain years of servitude, to set them 
free. They appear to have acted conscientiously on 
this advice; but their considerate treatment of the 
poor Africans raised against them so violent a feel¬ 
ing on the part of the less humane, who did not 
desire that their slaves should be educated or ac¬ 
customed to gentle usage, that several of the Quaker* 
left the West India islands for the mainland, and 
settled there. Still, they did not renounce slavery 
itself; and, although tho Pennsylvanians may luive 


acted with more kindness to their black labourers- 
than the people of other plantations, the institution 
was not suppressed. The German settlers, oa 
already stated, opposed themselves to its continued 
existence; and in 1688, owing to their representa¬ 
tions, a resolution declaring the unlawfulness of 
slavery was jmssed at the annual meeting of the 
Quakers of that province. This declaration was 
repeated in 169G, with tho addition of an earnest 
exhortation to the whole l>ody of Friends in that 
part of tho world to refrain from nil further impor¬ 
tation of negroes. Yet the fact of slavery remained, 
though the blacks were treated with still greater 
care, and were sometimes allowed to attend worship 
in the same meeting-houses with their owners. If 
slavery in Pennsylvania was not so rovoltingly cruel 
as slavery in the more southern plantations, that 
was the most that could be said of it. Corrupt in 
its nature, it abounded in abuses even under tho 
shadow, or rather in tho light, of Peun’s universal 
benevolence. To Penn himself, the fact was most 
distressing; and he was still further joined by dis¬ 
covering that many of the colonists lind been guilty 
of numerous frauds in their transactions with tho 
Indians. He therefore presented to the Assembly, 
in 1700, three Bills which ho had prepared on these 
subjects: the first, for regulating tho morals and 
marriages of the negroes; tho second, for regulating 
their trials and punishments ; and the third, for 
preventing abuses in the intercourse between tho 
Indians and the colonists. Tho Assembly would 
only adopt tho second of thoso mcosures ; and Penn 
had the grief of seeing a peremptory negative given 
to his proposal* for rendering more tolcrablo tho 
condition of the Africans and aborigines. Tho 
*attemi*t, however, boro fruit in time. Some regard 
was paid to the religious and moral training of tho 
former, and regular conferences were established 
with the latter, in the hope of winning them to 
civilisation. Penn himself concluded a treaty with 
the Indians, into which he introduced certain regu¬ 
lations for their protection against fraudulent bar¬ 
gains, and which also contained an acknowledgment 
on the part of the nntives that they were subjects 
of the English monarch, and amenable to the pro¬ 
vincial laws.* 

The old disagreement of Delaware with Pennsyl¬ 
vania gave renewed trouble in 1700. The counties 
embraced under the former designation feared that 
they would be overwhelmed by the greater numbers 
of Pennsylvania. In the Assembly, the represen¬ 
tatives of Pennsylvania were almost invariably 
opposed, in whatever they desired to do, by tho 
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representatives of Delaware; a ml at length Penn, 
after vainly endeavouring to satisfy the weaker 
psirty by various concessions, convoked at Newcastle, 
the capital of Delaware, a separate Assembly, which 
met towards the close of the year. But harmony was 
not re-established ; on the contrary, great irritation 
resulted from the proprietary’s demand of a subsidy 
amounting to £2,000, in the pro|K>rtion of .£1,573 
for Pennsylvania, and .£427 for Delaware. It waa 
openly asserted that Penn was taking advantage of 
the public distractions to tax the |>eoplc for his own 
enrichment, and for the increase of his |>oliticul 
power; and although he obtained the money, it 
was at a considerable loss of popularity. The 
purity of his motives cannot be questioned. So far 
was he from making a profit out of the colonists 
that he was obliged, in 1708, to mortgage the 
province for .£G,G00. He was subsequently disposed 
to sell all his rights to the English Government for 
£ 12 , 000 , and would have completed the bargain 
but for at series of a)K>plcctic fits which impaired his 
business faculty. But it was certainly unfortunate 
that he should have required a subsidy at the very 
time when both his colonies were in a state of irrita¬ 
tion and discontent. 

Another visit to England now engaged the 
thoughts of Penn. He had heard of the project of 
the English Ministry for converting all the pro¬ 
prietary governments of America into regal govern¬ 
ments ; and he determined to oppose in person a 
scheme which might injuriously affect his pro¬ 
perty. Previous to his de|Kirture, he summoned an 
Assembly in September, 1701, but found its 
members in no very tractable mood. He had great 
difficulty iii preventing their assuming a control 
over his interests in the side and lease of vacant 
lands; but, on the other hand, he ]>ersunded them 
to accept a new constitution, by which it was pro¬ 
vided that a Legislative Assembly should be 
annually elected by the freemen, and should consist 


of four persons from each county, or of a greater 
number if that should be found desirable; that this 
Assembly should nominate its own officers, and 
decide absolutely all questions relating to the 
qualifications and election of its members; that it 
should possess complete legislative powers, and be 
coni]>etelit to redress grievmiccs; tluit the Governor 
should convoke, prorogue, and dissolve the provin¬ 
cial Legislature, should nominate his Council, and 
should discharge singly the whole executive func¬ 
tions of government; and that to the same officer 
should be reserved the right of affirming or reject¬ 
ing the Bills of the Assembly. It will be seen that 
this constitution was less popular than some of 
those which had preceded it; that it left more 
jiower in the hands of the Governor; and that it 
substituted a Council of nominees for nil elected 
Council. It presented, however, greater guarantees 
of solidity and ]>cnnnnencc, and it was well received 
by the colonists. Liberty of conscience was to be 
the right of all, and Christians of every denomina¬ 
tion wero to be qualified for office. Sheriffs and 
corouera wero to be chosen by the ]>coplc, and the 
ap|>oiutment of judges was vested in the Legislature. 
No act or ordinance was over to bo made, to dimi¬ 
nish the form or effect of the charter, without the 
consent of the Governor for the time being, and of 
six jMirts in seven of the Assembly. Pennsylvania 
and Delaware were to lie allowed to separate within 
three ycara of the date of the charter; and, in tho 
event of such separation taking place, each was to en¬ 
joy the same privileges ns when the two were united. 

Having thus re-settled the constitution of his 
province, and np|>ointed Colonel Andrew Hamilton 
(formerly at the head of affairs in New Jersey) 
his Deputy-Governor, Penn started for England, 
where lie arrived in December, 1701, and where 
his opposition, and that of others, procured the 
abandonment of the Bill by which the proprietary 
governments had been threatened. 
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After bis second return to England, Penn never 
again went to America. Ho was received with 
great favour by Queen Anne, and apparently had no 
desire to exchange a comparatively easy life in the 
old country for the continual troubles which besot 
him in his distant possessions. The pereonal 
embarrassments into which lie afterwards fell, 
owing to tho bad faith of a steward, may to some 
extent explain his remaining in England ; but the 
explanation covere only a rather brief period. 
Altogether, he lived sixteen years after his second 
quitting of the colony ho had founded; yet ho 
mado no attempt to visit it again. The most 
natural explanation of the neglect is that he was 
somewhat disappointed with the results of his 
experiment. It was not that ho hod ceased to 
Wliovc in the j*oplc, or that he regretted having 
commenced a government on the broadest principles 
of humanity and justice. But he had discovered 
that new sociul conditions arc not established 
without a great deal of fretfulness and heart¬ 
burning ; ho had found amongst his own sect as 
many joalousics and iguoblo suspicions os among 
men of more worldly profession ; he had himself 
l»ccn regarded with distrust, and treated with 
ingratitude; and some of his highest designs had 
been thwarted, at least in part, by the selfishness of 
his followers. Reviewing all these facts in the 
quiet of his English home, Penn may have felt 
disinclined, now that he had past the middle time 
of life, to encounter the fatigue and perils of a 
long sea-voyage, in order that he might once more 
be plunged into an abyss of petty vexations. Ho 
had created a political system which was sufficient 
for all the needs of a self-managing community ; 
and it was perhaps better tliat lie should not be 
on the spot, to bring his personal authority into 
collision with popular powers. He retained his 
interest in the young plantation to the end of his 
days ; but after 1701 he saw it no more. 

Tho second dissolution of the union between 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, which Penn had anti¬ 
cipated and provided for in his last constitution. 


was speedily brought about The Delaware repre¬ 
sentatives, in 1702, protested against tho charter, 
refused to sit in the same Assembly with tho Penn¬ 
sylvanians, and met separately in another part of 
Philadelphia. Hamilton, the Deputy-Governor, 
made strenuous but unavailing efforts to effect a 
union of the two colonies; but ho died in abouth 
year after the departure of Penn. His successor, 
John Evans, who was not appointed until Decem¬ 
ber, 1703 (the Council in the meanwhilo exercising 
the chief executive power), was very favourably 
received by tho Delaware members, and was ablo 
to persuade them to proposo u reunion with tho 
Pemisylvanian Assembly. But tho latter body wan 
by this time so irritated by tho frowardnesa of its 
old coadjutors that a return to tho former condition 
was refused, and in 1704 the separate Legislature of 
Delaware was permanently established at Newcastle, 
though the two colonics still continued under tho 
same Governor. In many respects Evans was un¬ 
successful in his rule. He was soon at issuo with 
the Pennsylvanians on the question of establish¬ 
ing a militia. The war with the French was going 
on in the north, and Evans conceived that it wus 
the duty eveu of a Quaker community to arm itself 
in view of possible invasion. Finding that the 
people refused to adopt his ideas on this subject, ho 
resorted, in 170C, to a stratagem. According to 
Proud, the Quaker liistoriau of Pennsylvania, and 
other writers of the same creed, ho contrived that 
a messenger should hastily arrive in Philadelphia 
from Newcastle, with information that the French 
were coming up the river Delaware. Then, putting 
on an appearance of the greatest alarm, lie rodo 
through the city with his sword drawn, culling on 
the inhabitants to arm themselves, and follow him. 
The people seem really to have believed tho truth 
of wlrnt they were told, and the utmost conster¬ 
nation fell upon the town. Some burned their 
goods, many fled iuto the neighbouring forest, and 
about three hundred seized on such weijpons as they 
could find, and placed themselves under the com¬ 
mand of the Deputy-Governor. But it is said that 
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tliose who so acted were not Quakers. The Friends 
indeed gathered together, hut it was in tlieirmectiug- 
house. Only four persons who had any pretence to 
lie consideivd nicndiers of that body ii|ije.iml under 
arms. Evans had gained nothing by his stratagem, 
except a more certain knowledge of the determination 
of Qua kora not to tight with swords and muskets. 

With the jieople of Delaware, the Deputy-Gover- 
nor got on much 1 letter. He jiersuaded them to 
erect a fort at Newcastle, and to provide funds for 


and Norris, going on shore, demanded as their right 
the liberty of proceeding without interruption. 
This was refused; ujiou which Richard Hill took 
the helm, and, in spite of the cannon, which opened 
lire from the walls, jmssed down the river. The 
only shot which took effect was one through the 
mainsail; but the vessel was pursued by the com¬ 
mandant in an armed boat. As he came alongside, 
the crew assisted him on lioard, and then cut the 
*ope, so that the boat fell astern, leaving the com- 
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its maintenance by levying a tax on all inward- 
bound vessels passing its walls, while all vessels 
sailing down the Delaware were, under certain 
(tenuities, to drop anchor, and ask permission to 
proceed. The Pennsylvanians protested against 
this us a direct violation of their charter; but their 
remonstrances were unheeded. Throe Quaker 
merchants of Philadelphia—Ricliard Hill, Isaac 
Norris, and Samuel Preston—accordingly deter¬ 
mined to sail l-ast the fort without paying tbe 
required ini]H»t, let the consequences be what they 
mi'dit. They informed Evans of their intention, 
and oidera were given by him to the commandant 
of the fort to keep watch for the sliip. On near¬ 
ing the fort, the vessel cast anchor, when Jheston 


numdant helpless on boaid the merchant-vessel. 
Evans, who had watched the proceedings from the 
fort, now gave chase in another boat, but could not 
overtake the Quakers, who, on arriving at Salem, 
in New Jersey, presented their prisoner to Loid 
Combury, then the Governor of that colony 
Corobury was not usually inclined to support 
lopular resistance to the exactions of power; but 
he claimed to be vice-admiral of the nver, aiu 
therefore reganled the action of the commandant 
as an invasion of his prerogative. For this reuse 
he severely reprimanded the officer but, on ro 
ceiving a promise that he would act different* 
for the future, dismissed him. The obnoxious mi- 
,K>st was never again demanded of Pluladc p 
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vessels.* Such were the contentions in winch the 
Quaker opposition to physical force embroiled the 
Pennsylvanians ami their acting Governor 

The fraud with respect to the alarm of invasion 
was soon discovered, and popular indignation was 
so great that Evans was notched, together with 
James Logon, the secretary of the province, a man of 
perfect integrity, in no respect connected with the 
plot, but who had given offence by endeavouring to 
palliate the wrong-doing of his principal. Though 


fices” that the constitution of the province lmd 
been subjected to so many alterations; that, in 
violation of the original compact, lie lmd augmented 
his powers to a very serious extent; and that, on 
his second visit to the settlement, he hod received 
large sums of money in consideration of his procur¬ 
ing from the English Government certain benefits 
which had never been obtained. In the saino 
document, Penn was also blamed for the annexa¬ 
tion of Delaware to Pennsylvania, and for allowing 
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not a Quaker, Evans had been appointed by Pern 
to the office ho held, and was now supported by hi 
patron. This increased the feeling of autagonisn 
towuds the proprietary which had been growing «, 
m Ins colony for a long while. Returning to tba 
old subject of disagreement, the quit-rents, the As 
sembly demanded that tlwse payments, instead o 
being made over to him, should be appropriated t 
the support of the local government; and a re 
moi^-anco was addressed to Penn, under the titl 
of Heads of Complaint, 0 in which the members o 
the Legislature affirmed that it was by his “niti 


• History of the Society of Friend, in 
Howdea (1851), VoL IL. cW G. 
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America, by J 


the privilege originally grunted to tho latter to 
perish by association with tho institutions of tho 
former. It was evident that the City of Brotherly 
love was in a very bail temper. 

Penn supported Evans as long os he oould ; but 
after the affair on the Delaware lie instituted an 
inquiry into his conduct, and found that tho colo¬ 
nists had real cause of offence. Evans was there¬ 
fore superseded by Charles Gookin, who arrived in 
1«09, currying with him a letter from Penn to tho 
Assembly, i„ which, without any particular allusion 
to the late differences, its membeis were reminded 
of the duty of charitable construction. It would 
have been more satisfactory if, instead of these 
generalities, Penn Lad given a s]>eclfic answer to 
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,l,o sjKvilic complaints that lu»«l l«n made ; but 
this he made not the slightest approach towank 
,loimj. :,u.l the Assembly. not unnaturally, con. 
si,lore. I itself still more aggrieved. The former 
charges were reiterated. ami ISuokin was almost as 
unpopular as Evans. He had Ut na soldier, and 
f h‘I haps was tint disinclined to make demands on 
the Legislature for money in aid of the war with 
France : at any rate, he was coni|allotl to submit 
those requisitions to the representatives of the 
people, and to Mip]N»rt them to the utmost of his 
pow el. He was even cominandetl l»y the English 
tSoveiumeiit to provide a hundred and fifty men. 
together with otlicers. to join in the exi**dition 
again-4 Canada : but feeling certain that the men 
could not he obtained, lie projioscd, as a compromise, 
that the Legislature should vote .£4,000 instead. 
This was refused ; but the Assembly, as related in 
a previous Chapter, gave .£300, afterwards -1300, 
and again .£2.000. as presents to the Queen, apart 
from military pur|>oses. The easy argument of the 
(Junker* was that they were not resjwnsible for the 
ultimate application of the money after they had 
declared that they did not give it for a certain pur- 
i kmc ; but the evasion Is transparent. 0 The man 
who lends another a bludgeon, when he has every 
reason to believe that it will be used to knock out 
the brains of a third i»er*on, might a» fairly say he 
was free from blame because, in giving the weapon, 
l,e distinctly stated that it was not to be used for 
the purpose of murder. The question of war- 
supplies led to considerable disagreement Wtween 
tiookin and the Assembly; but the difference of 
opinion did not, ns in the case of Evans, end m an 

absolute rupture. ... » 

At length, in 1710. Penn thought it ngl.t and 
necessary to take some notice of the accusations re- 
itentedlv made against him. In a letter which lane 
date the 20th of April in that year, he repudiated 
the injurious charges of the Pennsylvanians; and 
in a very touching strain reproached them for their 
ingratitude. “ I cannot hut think it hard measure, 
he wrote,“that, while that has proved a land of 
freedom and nourishing, it should Income to me. by 
whose means it was principally made a country, 
the cause of grief, trouble, and poverty. > «>n» 
was now in the sixty-sixtl. year of his life; old age 
with its infirmities, was pressing upon him; and the 

• MVc .lid not 5cc it to bo inconsistent with 
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were to pay toll for the maintenance of a won* 

ment. lii* principles were not *o flexible. 


assaults of those whom he had a right to regard as 
in some degree his children, weighed heavily on his 
spirit. The attacks on his reputation; the many 
indignities put upon him in papers sent over to 
England, and circulated among those who could 
not Ik* exjiected to make the most discreet or 
chain table use of them; the secret insinuations 
against his justice; the attempt made on his estate; 
the determination of the Assembly to turn his quit- 
rent* to the support of the government; his lands 
entered iqwn and his manors invaded by professed 
enemies; a right to his overplus land unjustly 
claimed; his private estate continually exhausted 
for the support of Pennsylvania; and, lastly, the 
violence shown to his secretary, James I*»gan, who 
had been impeached for an alleged endeavour to 
deprive the |KS>ple of their j>olitical rights;—these 
were the muttera of which William Penn more 
jKirticularly complained. “I must desire you all," 
he said, “in a serious and true weightincss of mind 
to consider what you are, or have been, doing; 
why matt era must be carried on with these divisions 
and contentions; and what real causes have Won 
given on any side for that opi*»sition to me and my 
interest which I have met with, as if I were an 
enemy, and not a friend, after all I have done. I 
ani sure I know not of any cause whatsoever. 
Were I sensible you really wanted anything of me, 
in the relation between us, tl.at would make you 
happier, I should readily grant it, if any reasonable 
man would say it were fit for you to demand. 
He added that he could not but mourn the un¬ 
happiness of his portion at the hands of those from 
whom he had reason to expect much better things; 
and lie lamented the misery which the colonists 
were bringing on themselves by forankmg the 
principles of ^ace, love, and unity, for n-pint of 
contention ami opposition. “Friends, he ox- 
claimed, “the eyes of many are upon you. The 
,,eople of n»,y nations of Euro,* look on .W 
country as » land of case and qu.et w,shmg to then - 
selves in vain the »mc blessings tbev ooneevo o 

n,ay enjoy; but to see the use you make of them, » 
no less the cause of surprise-” 

With reganl to the alterat.ooa ... the eo.u. .tu 
tion. Penn argued that each had ,mscn out of 
inconveniences which at the tune no« W^ 
puted, and which all had united ... correct mg-.To 
proprietor of the province being respom.blc to l e 
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Pennsylvanians. There was nothing to show that 
lie had even the desire to use that authority in a 
despotic manner; and if he had, despotism is imjios- 
sible under a representative Assembly elected on a 
brood suffrage, without any powerful aristocratic or 
military body to over-rule its decisions by physical 
violence. 'Hie executive and legislative functions 
should always be distinct: it is the mistake of 
sham democracy to confound them. Summing up 
his whole case at the close of his letter, Penn said 
that the opposition of the colonists hod compiled 
l .im to consider more closely his relations to the 
province. He was willing to continue as of old, 
if the people still thought him deserving of regard. 
If the majority thought otherwise, he desired them 
frankly to say so, ami he should then understand 
his position ; though even in that case the hope 
would remain to him that, by the special direction 
of God, they might once more meet good friends, 
and so remain to the last. 

The founder of Pennsylvania did not appeal in 
vain to the consciences of those whom lie had bene- 
tited. Even before the arrival of his letter, a 
reaction in his favour had commenced. His friends 
warmly took up his cause, and represented the 
injustice of the treatment ho had received. Their 
expostulations had a marked effect, and the impres¬ 
sion was dec|>cncd when Penn’s address reached the 
colony. The next elections took place in October, 
ami not one of the proprietary's enemies was 
returned to the Assembly. The event must have 
l)ccn most gratifying to Peon; but he had now 
ncurly reached the limits of his active career. He 


at any time in all his life. When I went to the 
house, I thought myself strong enough to sco linn 
in tliat condition; but when I entered the room, 
mid perceived the great defect of his expressions 
from want of memory, it greatly bowed my spirit 
under a consideration of tlio uncertainty of all 
human qualifications, ami wliat the finest of men 
are soon reduced to by a disorder of the organs of 
that body with which the soul is connected, and 
acts during this present mode of being." But 
'* that he had still a good souse of truth was plain 
by some very clear sentence* he sjiokc on the life 
and power of truth in an evening meeting we had 
together there, wherein we were greatly comforted ; 
so that I was ready to think this was a sort of 
sequestration of him from all the concerns of this 
life, which so much oppressed him, not in judgment, 
but in mercy, that he might have rest, uml not bo 
oppressed thereby to the end." 

Gookiu was recalled in 1717, in consequenco of 
some disagreements with tlio Assembly, and was 
succeeded by Sir William Keith. In the following 
year, the life of Penn came to a close, and tlio 
government of his province was then claimed by his 
eldest son, William, and, on his death, in 1720, by 
the second son, Springett Penn. This, however, 
was contrary to the founder's will; for, the eldest 
son being provided for by a settlement of his 
mother's, Penn devised the whole of his property in 
America, with the exception of twenty thousand 
acres of laud, to die children of his second wife, 
who was ap|K>inted solo executrix. By a decision 
iu Chancery, the will was confirmed, and tlio 


was attacked shortly afterwards l»y a succession of 
apoplectic or jwirulytic seizures, which so greatly 
impaired the power* of his mind diat he was never 
again equal to the discharge of business matters. 
Thomas Story, a Quaker who had emigrated from 
the north of England to Pennsylvania, and who 
visited his own country in 1713, gives a sad yet 
sweet account of this excellent man in his declining 
year*, llis memory was almost entirely gone, bis 
speech affected, and his understanding weakened; 
yet ho seemed wrapped in a tranquil happiness. 
“Wherein," writes Story, “appealed die great 
mcicy and favour of God, who looks not as man 
looks. For, though to somo this accident might 
look like judgment, and no doubt his enemies so 
accounted it, yet it will bear quite anod.er inter¬ 
pretation, if it be considered how little time of rest 
ho ever had from the importunities of the affaire of 
others to the great hurt of his own, and suspension 
of al his enjoyments, dll this happened to him, by 
which he was rendered incapable of all business, 
"id yet as sensible of the enjoyment of truth as 


government of Pennsylvania was vested in the 
widow and other trustees, for the benefit of his 
children. The province thus became the projierty 
of John, Thomas, and Richard Penn; but diey 
were represented on the sjiot by Deputy-Governors, 
and die affaire of Pennsylvania went on for a long 
while without many events of note. The attempts 
of former years to create n military establishment 
in the colony of William Penn were renewed with 
great persistency, but were opjioscd with so much 
resolution, both in the province itself, and by its 
ageuts in England, that in 1744 the law-officers of 
the Crown gave it as their opinion that the matter 
could only be determined by the local Legislature, 
unless a special law on the subject were made by 
the English Parliament This put an end to all 
such attempts; and the Church of England was 
equally unsuccessful in its endeavours to establish a 
privileged Episcopalian body in the head-quarters 
of Quakerism. The principles of Fox and Penn* 
triumphed in their chosen home. 

At the death of Penn, the European popidntion 
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of his province is supposed to have amounted to 
about 40.000, a quarter of whom were inhabitants 
of Philadelphia. Those who were not concentrated 
in l In* oily, cultivated the soil over a territory 
extendin'; a hundred miles along the lianks of the 
Delaware, and from twenty to thiitv mih*s west of 
that river. According to Proud, about one-half the 
community were Quakers; the rest were for the 
nntst part Presbyterians, Lutherans, and Episco¬ 
palians. A Quaker historian says that these 
ditferences in religious la-lief did not interfere with 
the concord of society, as the colonists, without 
distinction of sect, appeared to delight in being kind 
and helpful to each other.* But the statement 
is much too favourable. Law-suits were so fre¬ 
quent and so virulent as to move the s|>cciol regret 
of the less qua noisome. The unjust and iuqtolitic 
attempt of the Church of England to obtain pre¬ 
dominance in the colony, roused, as might fairly 
have l*eon e.\|"*cted. a bitter sentiment against 
Episcopalians: and the compulsory sultstitution. 
from 1703 to 1723, of the usual oath in courts of 
justice for the simple attirtUHtion which is all that 
the Quaker conscience allows—a substitution arbi¬ 
trarily imposed on the jieoph* by the English 
Government- produced much ill-feeling towards 
those whose religious views were in favour of the 
oath. On the other hand, the Kpisco|MliatiH com¬ 
plained of despotic treatment at the hands of the 
ruling sect. A great riot was at one time occa¬ 
sioned bv the trial before Quaker judges of a 
clergyman charged with immorality. His alleged 
offence was described in the indictment as having 
been committed “against the King’s |*eace and the 
law of this province;” but the King's peace was 
broken much more at the trial. The rioters, who 
must have In-longed to the Church of England, en¬ 
deavoured to prevent the judicial proceedings, on 
the ground that Quakers had no right to convert 
a charge which in England was reserved exclu¬ 
sively for ecclesiastical inquiry and censure into an 
ordinary felony and misdemeanour. The argument 
was absurd; for, even if the excellence of ecclesi¬ 
astical courts In* granted, they did not exist in 
Pennsylvania, where the jiosition of the Church of 
England and of its ministers was totally different 
from that which it enjoyed in the mother country. 
The disturbance occurred during the governorship 
of Gookin, who promptly put it down ; yet such 
was the irritation of Quaker feeling at the incident 
that Gookin was accused of being in some way in¬ 
strumental to its occurrence. The ad mini stint ion of 
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this gentleman was so continually vexed by the 
peevishness of the Assembly that, in his parting 
address before leaving the province, lie spoke of liis 
spirits being quite broken. Amongst other things, 
lie was charged with unduly favouring, in the dis¬ 
tribution of offices, the recent settlers and poorer 
classes of jieople, in preference to the more sober 
and substantial Quakers. Of these new settlers, 
some were )>ersons of very lax morals; hut the 
Friends themselves did not always come up to their 
own high ideal. Colonel Quarry, an Admiralty 
officer, stated, in a Memorial to the Lords of Trade 
in the year 1703, that the gaol of Philadelphia was 
then crowded with felons, mid that justice was 
greatly olntracted by the refusal of Quaker judges, 
jurymen, and witnesses to administer or take an 
oath, the result of which was seen in the discharge 
of numcious persons, Quakers and others, who were 
accused of serious crimes. This, however, may he 
objected to as the testimony of an opponent, for 
Quarry was an Episco]uilian, and not at all well 
affected towards the Pennsylvanians; but Thomas 
Chalkeley, a Friend, mentions in his journal that 
Governor Lloyd was in the habit, l»eforc going to 
rest, of visiting the taverns in Philadelphia, and 
ordering the js-oph* he found there to their own 
houses; by which means, it is added, ho did in u 
great measure suppress vice and immorality in the 
city. 

The rigid social laws observed in New England 
were also observed in Pennsylvania. The Sabbath 
was very strictly kept, and all who laboured on 
that day were liable to fines. Theatres and 
dancing-schools were disallowed; lotteries were 
forbidden; home-racing and all brutal sports 
were suppressed; and drunkenness and profane 
swearing were punishable by law. Some of these 
restrictions were excellent; yet preciseness was 
carried too far. On the whole, it must have been 
a monotonous and colourless state of society; and 
universal experience shows that a community hound 
by so many restrictions, and based on so much 
repression of ordinary human instincts, never main¬ 
tains its original characteristics for many generations. 
Pennsylvania no longer proscribes dancing-schools, 
and Philadelphia has its Diestms and its concert- 
halls. But in the early l««rt of the eighteenth 
century the province of William Penn and the 
City of Brotherly Love were strongly imbued 
with the Quaker spirit. The dominant sect was 
much scandalised by the proposal of the Episco- 
iKtlians to erect an organ in their place of worship. 
As the members of other religious bodies joined the 
community, this exclusive spirit was obliged 
to give wav. The religious freedom guaranteed i>y 
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the institutions of Penn attracted a largo number 
of sectaries from various parts of Europe; and tlie 
natural result of so wide a comparison of principles 
was to create a greater practical charity than at 
first existed. 

The frequency of law-suits, to which allusion has 
been made, led to the appointment in every county- 
court of three functionaries called Peace-makers, 
whoso duty it was to mediate between contending 
parties, and to accommodate their- differences, if 
possible, by the friendly process of arbitration. 
Twice a year, an orphan’s court was held in every 
county, for the inspection and regulation of the 
affairs of widows and orphans. In the courts 
of law, oaths would seem to have been administered 
to those who did not object to take them, though 
the statement of Colonel Quarry is to the contrary 
effect; hut the followers of George Fox luul their 
privileges. It was determined by the provincial 
Government, after solemn debate, that Quaker 
lawyer's should not be obliged to uncover their 
heads in addressing the judges. Although the 
establishment of a militia was successfully resisted, 
all who considered the use of arms lawful were 
permitted to train themselves, and to adopt every 
military precaution for their defence tliat was not 
inconsistent with the general penco and order of 
the province. However much Qunker writers have 
exaggerated the excellency of the social state 
established in Pennsylvania, it was certainly 
successful in many res|>ects, aud did honour to the 
principles of William Penn. The greatest triumph 
of Penn's i>olicy is to be seen iu the dealings of the 
colonists with the Indians, the justice, humanity, 
ami consideration of which established so perfect a 
feeling of confidence aud good will between the 
natives and the settlers that no serious rupture 
ever took place, and the province was spared those 
frightful scenes of barbarian warfare which occurred 
in other plantations. The Six Nations, it is true, 
were a superior race to the tribes of other localities ; 
but their higher spirit and greater resources would 
have made them all the more formidable, hsd they 
been provoked They wore always, however, very 
accommodating, because they were treated in a 
spirit of fairness and brotherhood. In 1722, they 
agreed with Sir William Keith to remove farther 
into the woods with their families, aud to leave 
a tract of 100,000 acres of land to be cultivated 
by the English. They likewise assented to a 
perpetual peace and friendship between themselves 
and the colonists, and, referring to the* accidental 
killing of au Indian by an Englishman, expressed 
a hope that the unwitting offender would be released 
from prison by his countrymen, and not be subjected 


to any punishment whatever. This, they added, 
they would esteem a mark of rcguitl and friendship 
for the Six Nations, and as a further confirma¬ 
tion of the treaty. The chief sachem, addressing 
Sir William Keith, is reported to havo said :— 

“ You have told us how William Penn, that 
good man, did, on the first settlement of the pro¬ 
vince of Pennsylvania, make leagues of friendship 
with the Indians, and treated them like brethren ; 
and that, like the same good man, he left it in 
charge to all his Govornore who should succeed 
him, and to all the people of Pennsylvania, that 
they should always keep the covenant and treaties 
he hud made with the Six Nations, anil treat 
them with love and kindness. Wo acknowledge 
that his Governors aud jieople have always kept 
the same honestly and truly to this day. So we, 
on our part, always have kept, anil for ever shall 
keep, firm j>cnce and friendship with a good heart 
to all the )»eople of Pennsylvania. Wo thankfully 
receive and approve of all the articles iu your pro¬ 
position to us, and acknowledge them to bo good, 
and full of love. We receive and approve of tho 
same with our whole hearts, because wo are not only 
made one people by the covenant chain, but we also 
are |>eople united iu one head, one body, and ono 
heart, by the strongest tics of love and friendship." 
The whole course of Pennsylvanian history shows 
that these words were not tho mere rhetoric of an 
Indian orator, but the calm expression of actual 
truth. The relianco of William Penn on simple 
justice lind been admirably vindicated by the testi¬ 
mony of events. 

Politics occupied no small part of the attention 
of Pennsylvanians, and their ideas on this subject 
were very democratic. Tho Assembly maintained 
its control over the Governor by the system of pay¬ 
ing him in sums of money voted from time to time, 
instead of granting a regular salary, which would 
have set him abovo the necessity of pleasing the 
provincial legislators. Tho members of the Assembly 
received a salary, consisting of six shillings a day 
for attendance, and threepence a mile for travelling 
charges. The Speaker had a daily allowance of 
ten .shillings. Any member entering the chamber 
half an hour after the time appointed for tho com¬ 
mencement of business, was fined teiqtence. 
Learning was not forgotten in this land of Quakers. 
A printing-press was established at Philadelphia ns 
early as 1G8G, under the direction of the unfortu¬ 
nate Bradford, who was afterwards so sharply 
treated for printing one of Geoigc Keith’s pro¬ 
ductions. James Logan, tho secretary of the 
province, gave much attention to scientific litera¬ 
ture, was a good "liter in Latin, corresponded 
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with tin* chief scholars an«l philosophers of Europe, 
nml bestowed on Philadelphia a valuable library. 
Another Quaker .scholar was Thomas Mukin, one 
of the original settlers, who wrote a descriptive 
nml historical account of the province in a Latin 
jtocin. Many of the early emigrants to Pennsyl¬ 
vania were jiersons of ancient family, and they 
teni|H*red the severity of Quaker manners by the 
grace of culture. The hospitality of these high¬ 
born members of the laxly was so great that it was 
their custom every night, after sup|»or, to make a 
large fire in the hall, ami to set out a table with 
refreshments for such travellers as might pass during 
the night; and it is said they generally found in 
the morning that their kindness had not been in 
vain. The people of Delaware were rougher and 
less refined, but possessed of many sterling virtues. 
The Swedes and Dutch of that region were a 
lumly race of agriculturists, who |>asaed their 
lives in labour and simplicity, varied, it must 
be said, by no little wrangling with the Pennsyl¬ 
vanians. 

To the working jicoplc of those days, Penn¬ 
sylvania was a Paradise of high wages. Both men 
nml women could earn three times ns much there 
ns in England, and the cost of living was not groat. 
Gabriel Thomas, one of the early settlers, who 
wrote a book on the subject in 1698, says that, if 
they were refused those large stij-mds, they would 
quickly set up for themselves, ns they could obtain 
land for a very small sum. and provisions were 
cheap. The name authority speaks with admiration 
of the wharfs of Philadelphia, and of the large nml 
fine timber-yards, where ships of considerable burden 
were built. At that time, more than n thousand 
houses had been erected in the city, most of which 
were substantial structures; and the number was 
constantly increasing. When we recollect that the 
colony had then been established only seventeen 
years, it must be allowed that the rate of progress 
iiad been very rapid. Several manufactures were 
already established, and druggets, cro|.es, camlets, 
and serges were produced in large quantities. A 
few year-s later, the resources and productions of 
Pennsylvania were largely augmented. Immijpa- 
tiou was constant from all part* of Europe, and tire 
natural increase of the laudation, irrespective of 
these extraneous additions, is believed to have been 
greater than any other society of the modem world 
has ever exhibited. The women, with scarcely an 
exception,married young, and had large families; and 
the infants bom in Penn's colony were, according to 
the enthusiastic Gabriel Thomas, remarkably beauti¬ 
ful and well-made, ami were generally observed to 
be “better-imtured, milder, and more tender-hearted, 


than those bom in England."* Pennsylvania 
established a prosperous colony sooner and with less 
cost than the other American settlements. 

In 1729, as many ns 6,208 European emigrants 
settled in Pennsylvania. The alluring accounts 
put forth by Thomas, and his exhortations to the 
l*°or of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to seek 
such golden shores, instead of idling about or thiev¬ 
ing. had had their effect. Of these emigrants, by 
far the largest number were Irish ; the rest were 
English, Welsh, Scotch, and German. The Ponn- 
sylvauians were not disposed to receive such 
numerous hordes, and the Assembly passed an act 
“ to prevent poor and impotent persons from being 
im|>ortcd into the province," which whs to be accom¬ 
plished by the iui|>osition of a tax of five shillings 
l**r head on all new-comers. The consequence of 
this measure was to divert emigrants bound for 
Pennsylvania to other parts of America; but the 
Pennsylvanians soon perceived the mistake they 
had made. The practice of negro slavery was con¬ 
firmed by the difficulty of obtaining free labour, the 
wages for which ran up to so gr eat a height that it 
was found necessary to rei>cnl the act, and once 
more encourage immigration. The German settlers 
at New York being alrout the same time treated 
with injustice l»y the local Legislature, many trans¬ 
ferred themselves to the Quaker province, and 
proved a very useful element in the population. 
It is curious to find that, even nt that rather early 
period, as at the present day, Germany and Ireland 
supplied a huge proportion of the emigrant popu¬ 
lation of America. 

Thomas Penn, a son of the great founder of the 
plantation, arrived on a visit to his dependency in 
1732, and was received with the honour and affec¬ 
tion due to his ancestry. He entered Philadelphia 
at the head of a cavalcade of eight hundred home- 
men, and was presented with an address from the 
Assembly, expressing the utmost reverence for the 
memory of William Penn. Tire Indian tribes were 
equally emphatic in their congratulations ; and rt 
might nt firet have seemed probable that the presence 
of one of the proprietaries at the scat of government 
would have had a beneficial effect. But his dis¬ 
position was illiberal, and his manners were so 
reserved and cold that he failed to make friends, 
even among his own sect. His elder brother, John 
Penn, followed him in 1734, and, being a man 
of a more genial nature, was generally liked; 
but his return to England was hastened by the 
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renewed attempts of Lonl Baltimore to obtain from 
the English Gowrmueut tlie annulment of the 
decree by which the Delaware territory had been 
transferred from his ancestor to William Penn. 
The |> 1 x 1 vinee, however, was now so thoroughly esta¬ 
blished that it did not need the support of any one 
man. In 1731, Philadelphia was at least double 
the size it had been at the time when Gabriel 
Thomas wrote ; and in 173G its custom-house books 
contained entries of two hundred and eleven vessels 
•arriving with cargoes at the j*ort, and of two hundred 
and fifteen depar ting with cargoes from it. The goods 
inqiorted from Great Britain at the same period .a re 
said to have reached the annual value of £150,000. 
But it must always be borne in mind that most of 
those statements are only approximate or inferential 
Tin? age of accurate statistics had not yet come. 

Among the numerous Germans who helped to 
swell the population of Pennsylvania in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, were certain reli¬ 
gious sectaries who arrived in the year 1724, and 
who obtained great notoriety under the name of 
- Tankers." They dressed after the fashion of the 
monks ami nuns of the order of White Friars, and 


tic men generally wore their beards. Their tenets 
were similar iu some resects to those of the Ana- 
baptists; in some others, to the views or practices of 
the Quakers themselves. Community of goods was 
strictly observed by them ; the sexes were kept 
sc|>an»te ; and although marriage was not absolutely 
forbidden, it was discouraged. These singular 
enthusiasts set great store by the practice of nou- 
ivsistnncc to oppression; refrained from litigation 
under any circumstances whatever; and eudured 
insult and injury without complaint. They at first 
settled at a place called Ephrata, but they lmd their 
followers elsewhere, even in Philadelphia. After a 
time, their original austerities, and sonic of their 
}>eculiur tenets, were softened, and they gradually 
vanished in the mass of the imputation; hut the 
sect appears to have been in some degree revived at 
the present day iu the community called Shakers. 
That they might not be bound by formal rules, but 
be free to ndvauce without liiudrniicc in the develop 
ment of troth, the Tunkcrs always refused to com¬ 
mit their principles to writing. If other sects had 
been equally discreet, the world might have been 
saved much irritating controversy. 


CHAPTER LII. 

Pro.™ of England in Omlwition'uf 

-HU Incitement of theof a pU-E.ULH.hmcnt of Trading Hon*, on the North- 
EnglUh on Nomdgow^k-DwOh ^ ,, lh# ^-Supremacy of the French on the St. L^ynmce- 

Westward—E*tabli»Umcnt of their Rule in Uuiuana-Ymon. of 

n BouudlcM Empire. 


The progress of the English in North America was 
not viewed with favour, or even with quiescence, by 
the maritime Powers of Europe. Spain saw in the 
multiplication of English settlements in the south 
a mchace to her influence and prosperity; and 
France, though more compliant under the pressure 
of the Treaty of Utrecht, still raised serious ques¬ 
tions of frontier right, which were not compromised 
iKitil after long and elaborate negotiations. In the 
meanwhile, a fresh pretender appeared to the neh 
tract of country extending from the Kennebec to 
the St. Croix. This was no other than the Abenaki 

nation, wl.icl. ^tooled •» «“ *"* 2"? 

lo natural right in vindication of its clauns. 
the whites never alackene.1 their advance; the 
General Com-t of Massachusetts d«hucl itself 
supreme over the province; the tshermen reh.ult 


their hamlets on tlic coast and riversj the traders 
restored their stations in the forests, and protected 
them by forts; and the men of the red race were 
in a state of initial i«uiic. The Indian chiefs who 
gathered at Quebec in 1720 inquired whether their 
lauds had been made over to England by an 
arbitrary convention, and were answered that they 
had not. They were thus indirectly encouraged 
and guided to resistance; and they were not slow 
to act on the suggestions they received. The lands 
liad long before been purchased of the natives «»} 
the people of New England; but they had ton 
,.,-cat exteut lain unoccupied, and the Indians “u 
been allowed, as a matter of kindness and courtesy, 
to hunt and fish over the pails not actually i 
cultivation. Tin. at length created nconfuse 
sense of right to the regions in question, the hunts 
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of which, tis between the English and the Indians, 
wero not dearly defined, or had been forgstten. 

It is at this point that we have a glimpse of 
missionary life in the woods of the New World, 
which is singularly picturesque. The veteran 
Sebastian Rasies, a native of Fmnche-Comptc, 
had at an early age earned his learning and piety 
across the Atlantic, and devoted himself to the 
teaching and conversion of the dweller* in the 
valley of the Kennebec. His first appointment 
was to the Abennkis, and his own account of bis 
work among them is a narrative of surpassing 
interest.* The community was small, but it in¬ 
creased ; the church was in the wilderness, but it 
was a structure not unworthy of its use ; and here 
Rasies (whoso name is variously spelt) built his 
own little house, lived chiefly on bnrised Indian 
com, touched rro wine—as a rule, but tire rule was 
not invariable f—cultivated bus plot of garden, 
studied the aboriginal language, and became the 
pastor of a people already to some exterrt Christian¬ 
ised. A constant companion of the savage itt his 
wigwam, he was his own hewer of wood and drawer 
of wutcr, his own cook, and the almoner rather 
than the official of the Society which commissioned 
hint. He studied, to great purpose, the Indian 
tongues and the Indian nature; he could write 
poetry in the red man’s language ; he glinted his 
shriito in the forest to satisfy the Imrbaric love 
of colour; he attired his neophytes itt surplice and 
capote, thus ministering to their love of ceremony ; 
he organised processions, erected cha)iels of bark, 
and excited the rivalry of the Massachusetts 
missionaries. It may be doubted whether he owed 
his influence so much to Iris religious instructions 
us to his pure mnnner of life, skill in the use of 
snow-shoes attd canoes, and compliance with customs 
that were slightly repugnant to hint at first. He 
had now been in the wilderness forty year*, and 
tiro Indians regarded hint with so much love and 
veneration that they were prepared nt nil times 
to execute his commands, even at the hazard of 
their lives. There cannot be a question that this 
fanatical priest excited the barbarians over whom 
ho had gained ascendency to make war on the 
New Englanders, who, lie constantly alleged, had 
systematically cheated them, and wore destroying 
their morals by soiling them spirituous liquore—an 
ortence, however, of which it is certain that his own 
countrymen were equally guilty. « We have found, 
by more than three-score years' experience," wrote 
Governor Shute to Rasies, on the 21st of February, 
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1719, “that we had always lived in perfect peace 
with our neighbouring Indians, had it not been for 
the instigation, protection, supply, and evon per¬ 
sonal assistance, of the French ; so that, in cose any 
unjust war or breach should happen (which God 
forbid!), we shall look upon the French, and 
princiiMtlly the Popish missionaries among them, 
as the main cause thereof." J Hoping to neutralise 
the influence of this Romanist missionary, Sliute 
held a conference with the chiefs of the Eastern 
Indians, and requested them to receive the ministra- 
tions of a resident Now England jwrstor. Rasies 
was present at this interview, and warmly declared 
tlrnt tire French King, in ceding Acndic, had never- 
intended to include any territory which tiro Indians 
might justly claim. The tone adopted by the 
tribes on this occasion was at first angry and 
threatening. Encouraged in their truculence by 
the countenance of their Jesuit friend, they re¬ 
claimed a great part of the territory with which 
they hail formerly ]»irtcd ; but the older chiefs 
afterwards n|Kdogised for the language used by the 
younger- ones, and the reclamation was abandoned, 
in spite of all that Rasies could do to prevent such 
air issue. 

Thus this Frenchman lived, tho virtual chief of 
Norridgcwock; but in 1721, wlron tho New Eng¬ 
land Government had, with questionable faith,, 
seized several warriors as hostages, extorting 
a ransom without setting them free, and further- 
continuing to occupy the hunting and fishing 
grounds of the Abennkis, tho quarrel ennro to u 
head, and broke out in a threat of reprisals. The 
Indians, however, would probably have remained 
quiet but for the continual incitements of Rosies, 
and of Vnudreuil, the Governor of Canada. Tire 
former mingled warlike symbols and martial exhor¬ 
tations with the religious services ho conducted 
among the Indian converts ; and the latter prevailed 
on some of the Canadian tribes to offer their sup- 
1 *°rt to tire malcontent natives of the New England 
frontier settlements. Instead of conciliating the 
tril>e, the English captured a young half-breed noble- 
man, son of the Baron de Cnstine, who gave some 
troublo in the time of Andros, and proceeded to 
attack Rasies in his isolated stronghold. Tire 
fighting men were absent; the priest escaped, with 
the infirm and the children, leaving behind him a 
number of highly compromising papers; and war 
buret forth with fury. Tire hatchet along tho 
border was everywhere dug up; the war-song was 
sounded far and wide; vengeance was attempted, 
and some settlements were destroyed by fire. But 
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tin* English wmv impregnable in their foils; Rasies 
could obtain no alliance from the French ; at Nor- 
vhlgewock, he foresaw the (loom of the settlement, 
and si* nt away into Canada those who would go, 
refusing to abandon the place himself, and awaiting 
at his post the final conflict. 

The spirit of that age, and the {utssions evoked 
by the implacable warfare of those regions and 
races, were fitly illustrated by an English pro¬ 
clamation denouncing the Eastern Indians as outlaws 
l which some American writers consider them to 
have Uvn). and setting prices u|k»ii their scal)«. 
The Massachusetts |»eople were aided, both with 
men and money, by Connecticut, though that colony 
was not immediately concerned in the struggle; and 
thenceforth the Rinks of the Kennebec added 
another to the sanguinary records of Indian strife. 
The contest, however, lasted during three years, at 
the ond of which, in the autumn of 1723, the 


Abenaki defences, dwellings, church, and chapels, 
were assailed and burnt to the ground ; a quiet ami 
secret march brought the invaders to Norridgewock 
itself; its slender Indian garrison came out with the 
courage of dojqxiir to protect the flight of their 
families; numbers and superiority of arms pits 
vailed ; and Sebastian Rasies, refusing to surrender, 
was slain by a soldier (although older* had been 
given by the ollicvrs that he should be spared), and, 
after lying among the ashes and the ruins, scalped 
and mutilated, was buried by the savages at the 
foot of the altar whence, from his |*>int of view, he 
had taught them to worship. His chapel , was 
stripped of its plate, and his images and crucifixes 
were destroyed, by the infuriated conquerors, whose 
actions moved the converted Indians to the utmost 
horror. Nevertheless, although this had been clearly 
a struggle for ascendency between France and Eng¬ 
land, England and France were still ostensibly at 
jteace. As for the Indians, a strong opinion existed 
that they had been averae from hostilities, and were 
only goaded into them by the influences operating 
from Canada. Rasies died in his sixty-seventh 
year, after nearly forty years of missionary life, and 
to the hist loved the work he had undertaken. 
•• The Governor," be wrote, “ has set a thousand 
pounds upon my head; but I skill not part with it. 
nevertheless, for all the sterling money m England. 
His death, coincident with a final overthrow of the 
missions, went far to reduce the powe. of 
in the New World, though efforts were still made 
to adjust the boundary question, complicated as it 
was by egregious pretensions on both sides. 

The complicity of the French, at a time when 
England and France were at |*acc, was so fh.git.ous 
a fact that in 1720 the New Englander,detenmned. 


in spite of a previous failure, to send a mission to 
Vnudreuil, to remonstrate with him on the policy 
which had l»eeii adopted The Canadian Governor 
nt firat denied his alleged connection with the war; 
but the envoys produced such overwhelming and 
unc.\|iccted documentary evidence of the fact- 
some of it in his own handwriting, addressed to 
Rasies—that he seemed struck with shame, and 
at length promised that he would do all in his 
jwwer to bring the Indians to an accommodation. 
In this |Kicific dis|Mjsition he was much discouraged 
by the Jesuit priests, who |>osscssed great influence 
over Vaiulreuil; hut the revolted Indians were 
|x*rsu*ded to make terms, and a treaty of pence 
with them was soon after signed by Dunnncr and 
Wentworth (the Deputy-Governors of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire), and by a Government officer 
of Nova Scotia. The treaty was followed by the 
I Kissing of a law, long considered to he necessary, 
for restraining private traffic with the natives, and 
by the establishment of trading-houses on the fron¬ 
tier, where the Indians could exchange their fare 
and skins for Euroi*nn goods, which were supplied 
to them at the same price at which they were sold 
in Boston. The measure was an expensive one, 
for the cost of trading-houses, truck-musters, gar¬ 
risons, mid other msttora, was found to be much 
greater than the profit derived by the Government 
from making wholesale purchases of goods, and 
selling them to the Indians at the retail price. It 
was thought, however, that the arrangement pre- 
motel a pacific disposition among the savages, and 
the exi*cnsc was not objected to. But for a long 
while the ]>eoplc of New Hampshire, remembering 
all they had been made to suffer, retained a 
losMOiiatc hatred of the ml man, which was ex¬ 
asperated by the Indians fiequently entering the 
houses of settlers, and boasting of the tortures 
they had inflicted on their relatives. These wan- 
dering barkirians were sometimes killed by those 
whom they had taunted, and the offenders, if appro- 
1 tended, were either rescued by their friends from 
the kinds of the officera, or acquitted at their trial, 
it being (as Belknap relates) impossible to impanel 
a jury, some of whom lmd not suffered by the 
Indians, cither in their js-raons or families. 

After this, the Eastern Indians no longer sought 
the war-patk The treaty of l>cacc signed by 
them in 172G included all territories ns far ns 
the St John. The missionary was replaced 
by the trader; and the eastern boundary of 
New England was formally and authoritatively 
traced on the i»olitical map. Beyond it, no 
collisions had occurred; yet, from the Kennels 
to Nova Scotia, the French supremacy 
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maintained, though under no distinct treaty right, 
mid, indeed, in spite of a clause in the Treaty 
of Utrecht. France asserted her claim to the 
entire basin of the St. Lawrence; and the princii«l 
hope of peace between the champions of these rival 
pretensions consisted in the wild and difficult 
country that divided them. Nevertheless, the 
debateablc ground did not prevent ft commerce 
being earned forward between Albany and Mont¬ 
real, through tho ngency of the converted Iroquois 
Indians; but this had been arbitrarily interrupted, 
in 1722, and advantage was taken of the circum¬ 
stance, by the enterprising traders of New York, 
to advance their outposU, and to establish a station 
at Oswego, on the .south-eastern shore of Lake 
Ontario—thus approaching the borders of Michigan, 
and oponing a way into the great North-west. 
Tho Iroquois wore angry; the French warmly 
protested; but tho red man had long commenced 
Iiis retreat before English power, and France could 
not adopt liis cause. Against both, a few years 
later (in 1727) fortifications were raised at the 
young port, destined, at a future day, to absorb 
nearly one-half of the trade of the United States 
with Canada. The white men pushed westward; 
the Miamis and the llurons, from the west, found 
their way in a south-easterly direction to Albany; 
and still the two dominions of Europe in America 
were separated by an uncertain line. Canada was 
by the French understood to comprise the whole 
valley and region of the St Lawrence, and a part 
of the water-shed of New York and Vermont, 
as being tributary to the great river. Hudson had 
ascended the North River, and Champlain had navi¬ 
gated the lake bearing liis name; and here tho 
Dutch had never ousted the French. Consequently, 
when New Netherlaml was subdued and ceded, the 
settlement so called carried with it none of this 
enormous territory. But the Treaty of Utrecht 
was interpreted by England as a partial renun¬ 
ciation by France of the regions in dispute. The 
tribes were to some extent wanderers, whose 
territories had no geographical extension or limit; 
and certainly neither disputant took much heed, 
except for purposes of political stratagem, of tho 
red man or Iris rights. Tire English represented 
themselves as patrons and protectors of the Six 
Nations—a term which, ten years after the peace 
was signed, had its meaning disputed ; the French, 
on the other hand, stood upon discovery, early 
possession, historical 'rants, and tlieir State Calen¬ 
dars. The Indians, however, had in some degree 
settled the point for themselves at the time of the 
Treaty of Ryswick, when the French occupation 
became distorted, and the English claim enlaced. 


in Upper Canada. The Mohawks and Oneidos, 
if not other native tribes, hod been registered, 
twelve years before the Pence of Utrecht, under 
an English protectorate at Albany, though no- 
signatures, or ratifications in any form, were- 
exchanged. 

By the Treaty of Falmouth, between the Eastern 
Indians and Massachusetts—sometimes praised as- 
the most judicious convention ever made by the- 
white with the red man*—a long tranquillity was 
established on that border. It was followed by an 
agreement with the Senecas, Cayugas, and Onon- 
dagas, on the same terms as with the Oncidas and the 
Mohawks;+ the Iroquois lands west and north of 
Erie, and north of Ontario, were acquired in 1726 ; 
other cessions came in the train of these; and, in 
the confusion of claims asserted and surrenders 
made, only one truth was evident—that the red 
men were sacrificing the region of their birth, and 
tlieir own existence, piecemeal. The episode of the 
Five Nations (ultimately the Six Nations) docs not 
rend, in fact, like a very honest page in history; 
but it is a mistake to suppose that the Federation 
was originally suggested in tho interest of any 
European power. It had existed, on the contrary, 
from an unknown date. To tho French, this 
Federation, with tho Protectorate accepted by it, 
was always a source of jealousy; but it was too 
late in 1726 to attempt stemming the tide of 
English aggrandisement, either by establishing 
flotillas and fortresses on Like Cliamplain, erecting 
batteries on the water-route to Montreal, or mount¬ 
ing cannon at Niagara. The Six Nations con¬ 
stituted the real barrier between the two dominions,, 
and through them English influence spread among 
the Indians. 

At the same time, the French were not without 
agents and supporters of great ability. Joncairc, 
with twenty yours of Indian experience, adopted by 
a tribe, a dweller among the wigwams, and a man 
with a keen appreciation of what might be possible 
in the future, had built a blockhouse at Lewiston, 
obtained an influence over the Iroquois, and was. 
endeavouring with all his energies to create a 
mono|x>ly of tho fur-trade. The fort at Niagara 
materially aided this plan; but the cliallcngc was. 
immediately answered by a new fort nt Oswego,. 
rapidly becoming an emporium and point of strength. 
Still, the peltry furnished by the Ottawa* found its. 
market at Montreal, while that coming by the lakes . 
was conveyed by way of the Falls; so thut tho 

• Abiel Holme.: Aimals of America. YoL I. 

t TowasU: Administration of the Colonies. Copy of . 
Agreement with the Sachems, 165—174. 
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•red exceedingly within their traditional bo»dci*. 
notlici* wan the creation of similar privileges, 
oin the Gulf of Mexico, across a wide area from 
ist and west, to an indefinite frontier to the 
orth-west, inland. Hero was a problem winch 
o treaties, commissions, or mutual understanding 
ad solved; but none the less was the Hudson’s 
lay Company prompt to resent any aggressions by 
power which had already evinced so egotistic a 
imposition beyond the valley of the St. Lawrence, 
lie assumptions of France, «l>on maps of her own 
elineation, wero, indeed, so extensive as to P<>*ess 
certain grandeur. Louisiana was held to embrace 
he whole valley of the Mississippi Not a foun- 
nin bubbled on the west of the Alleghames, but it 


The martial and powerful nation of the Sl.awnecs 

had, for a considerable time, and m large numbc.s, 
been neighbours,and almost subjects, of the French; 
but in 1698 they strode their tents and went o 
settle at Conestogo. a crock of the Susquehamiah, 
whero Lancaster is now situated. Two y»» 
William Penn welcomed them into Ins !««■»• 
when he had only just returned from England, ami 
they planted themselves in the valleys of e 
Quaker State. But. with the restlessness of the r 
race, they followed, before long, tUe Indian* of • 
Delaware to the hanks of the Ohio, where the 
French thought the opportunity a f.iyoumb e ono W 
tempting them Lack to their allegiance, deputm 
Joncaire, the astute half-breed already s,>oken of, 


French had really, for a period, locked against all 
rivals the gates of that gigantic fur-bearing region. 
Their skills, and thciis only, glanced along its 
waters; their missionaries taught, and morally con¬ 
trolled, the hunting-tribes at all the outjosts ; those 
which proved beyond the roach of conciliation were 
decimated or driven away; ami the French had 
made good their pretensions, so far. They were 
lords over the splendid region of the St. Lawrence. 
This had been one of their projects, and had pros- 


[1698. 

was claimed as being within the French Empire. 
It was French water that i»cople drank at Herbert’s 
spring, half a mile from the southern arm of the 
Savannah river; it was nll-but French water that 
they tasted at the head-fountains of the Ohio. 

But though still geographically fur apart, at many 
joints, with a wilderness between them, the interests 
of the two colonial and conquering dominions 
clashed frequently, and it was invariably the red 
man in whose name the torch of war was kindled. 
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to visit their sachems, and invite them to Montreal. 
They accepted the invitation, crowded to the Cana¬ 
dian city, acknowledged the Protectorate of the 
Bourbon flag under Louis XV., and were ostenta¬ 
tiously flattered a* makeweight* to those tribe* 
which had concluded English alliances. They wore 


to that of the Ohio, and mastered the three main 
approaches from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, 
with only a few tribee of uncertain temper in their 
way. Their positions upon tho linos of the Fox 
and Wisconsin, of Chicago, Wabash, and tho Ohio, 
wero not, indeed, entirely new; but tho dangers 



offered assistance in strengthening their positions 
wherever, inside the French frontier or its border¬ 
land, they chose to settle; they were loaded with 
gifts, including anus, and were gradually won 
over from their former English sympathies. Tho 
episode, although not of grand’ dimensions, is 
important, as opening a distinct chapter in the 
history of the races concerned. 

At a somewhat later date, the French had pushed 
their influence along tho valley of tho Alleghany 


they ill-concealed were the offspring of a fresh 
ambition, and one which foreshadowed another 
strenuous effort, on each side, to preponderate on 
the American continent At home, howover, the 
energetic remonstrances of the Pennsylvanian 
colonists met with little attention from a Govern¬ 
ment just then loo deeply engaged in manipulating 
its majority in Parliament to bestow much thought 
upon the merchants and settlers of the New World. 
It is difficult, amid tho contradictions of the local 
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archives, to determine exactly what were the griev¬ 
ances alleged, since the dates arc confused, and the 
authorities not unanimous,—ns, for example, with 
respect to the town of Vince ns, or Vincennes, at 
the gateway and seed-plot of the future State of 
Indiana. Not there, however, did the ambition 
of tin- French adventurers contemplate creating 
more than a link in the great chain they were eager 
to forge from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi. 
It was to Louisiana that their most brilliant anti¬ 
cipations were turned, and it. was upon the history 
of l.a Salle that their principal hopes were 
grounded. That intrepid Norman had tired the 
imaginations of his countrymen by his descriptions 
of a paradise compared with which Canada was 
little better than a desert, and of a river which, 
commencing in a rivulet running out of a j»ool, 
gathered force and volume until, four thousand three 
hundred miles from its source—if geography be a 
reasonable science—it rolled its mighty waters into 
the Gulf of Mexico. His ultimate fate is involved 
in obscurity ; but there can be no doubt as to the 
influence exercised by him over the fortunes of 
the indefinite territory then known as Louisiana. 
The trade of this, in complete mono|*olv. had been 
assigned by Louis XIV. to a wealthy merchant, 
Anthony Crozat, whose subsequent partner, I* 
Motte Cadillac, led him into dreams of gold-mines 
and silver-mines, and of a success which would exas- 
jiemto the rival monopolists of Sjsiin. The Spaniard-, 
were indeed indignant at the French usurpations. » 
they considered them, in the valley of the Mi .is- 
sippi; but they avenged themselves by closing every 
port along the shoves of the Mexican Gulf against 
the flag of France ; and when it was sought, in 
compensation for this, to penetrate by a land or 
river route to the forbidden markets, repulse and 
imprisonment encountered the adventurers every¬ 


[1717. 

where. Still, the alluring vision continued to 
gleam before the eyes of the traders and settlers. 
They had heard of rich oros from Illinois, which 
were, in reality, specimens from the mines of 
Mexico; they sought tho localities reputed to bo 
thus favoured, but discovered only that which, in 
itself, was very valuable—ample quantities of pure 
lead ; and the enterprise of Crozat and his coadju¬ 
tors was thus wasted u|*»n similar futilities to those 
that so often and so long disappointed the early ex¬ 
plorers of India. Worse than this, their patent 
trado destroyed the humbler enterprises of the old 
settlers, whose barterings with the Indians and the 
small neighbouring communities of Europeans had 
hitherto l>ccn successful enough. Tho Indians, in 
fact, too strong to be coerced, transferred their cus¬ 
tom to the English, and disaffection was thus bred 
against the privileges of France in her own ter¬ 
ritories. Louisiana, comparatively flourishing in 
1714, was impoverished and thinned of its French 
|»opulation by the year 1717, when, in all that 
immense land, more than tropically fertile, includ¬ 
ing (leram* of every age, and of both sexes and 
colours, there were barely seven hundred inhabitants, 
scattered from the Creeks to the Natchitoches, on 
the Red River. At the spot, however, where now 
stands the city of Natchez, which ranks in antiquity 
licyond every other settlement in the valley south 
of Illinois, the Indians had helped the French to 
construct a fort, which protected their establish¬ 
ment, and l»ccame the handsome and opulent capital 
of Adams county. But there was a tragedy to be 
enacted there before long, a notice of which 
must be deferred, in order that the narrative ma> 
follow, in proper sequence, the vicissitudes of one 
among the most extraordinary delusions that over 
captivated tho human mind, — the Mississippi 
Scheme. 


CHAPTER LIU. 

John Uw. .he Originator of ,h. t ”** **"! afSTff | 

,h ° * 

_ Dispersion of that Tribe -Later Annals of 

uw. 

was a Scotchman, bom at Edinburgh in 6,L and 1 \\ 1 form of speculation, 
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all games requiring powers of combination. At 
twenty-three years of age ho appeared in London, 
where the Bank of England had just been projected, 
with the reputation of a man rich, highly culti¬ 
vated, and foppish in dress and manner, who soon 
acquired the title of “ Beau Law," a circumstance 
which brought him into rivalry with "Beau 
Wilson," with whom, as might have been expected, 
he quarrelled and fought, killing him. That 
incident closed his career, for awhile, in the English 
metropolis, and, escaping to the continent, he visited 
in succession Paris, Amsterdam, Genoa, Venice, 
Naples, and Rome, returning to Edinburgh in 1700, 
with a full knowledge of banking |»rinciplcs 
as they were developed in the great country of 
bankers, Holland. This he turned to account by 
contriving a grand system of credit to supply the 
deficiency of coin by an establishment authorised to 


hundred thousand pounds. Thin success coming to 
tho ear of M. D'Argenson — that celcbratod Lieu¬ 
tenant of Police, who mado so many subjects of tho 
Great King uncomfortable—he politely ordered the 
lucky Scot out of Paris, telling him that ho know 
too much of the science of hazard, t The faro l»ank 
had therefore to 1*5 given up ; but Law had not 
abandoned his greater schemes, and the situation of 
Franco was precisely such as to encourago them. 
Not while tho Fourteenth Louis lived, however. 
That veteran monarch, who, what until his magnifi¬ 
cence, his profusion, and his persecution of the most 
industrious,and at the same time the most religious, 
classes in the country, had created a stu|x:ndous 
debt, would not retrench, drove his Finance 
Minister to despair, and yet had not a word of 
favour for John Law, notwithstanding that tho 
Scotchman’s offers were suflicicntly alluring. Ho 



issue a paper currency equivalent to the whole 
landed estate of the kingdom. The commercial 
classes in Scotland were astounded ; and though bii 
ideas were not absolutely refuted, neither were 
thoy adopted. In effect, lie pio|»osed to unite the 
profits of discount, earned on by a bank, with those 
of an administration, carried on by farmers of the 
public revenue, and those of trade, can-ic.l on by 
a chartered company.* The Scottish Parliament 
rejected his plans, as did tho Parliament of England, 
where, moreover, ho had not obtained a pardon foi 
the affair of the duel; so that ho once more set up 
his standard in tho French capital, playing high at 
tho green tables, courted by the Academics and in 
circles of Royalty, and astonishing everybody by 

tho magnificence of his ventures in gambling. ’ 

Tho story runs that one day ho had two tacks of 
gold carried to the H6tel do Soissons, threw down 
memoranda instead of money, because his hand 
could not hold the coins he staked, and won a 

• HUtoire da Sj-Btome do Low, p* r Duheuldump, VoL L 


suspected him, indeed, of Monging to the Huguenot 
party. On the other hand, bis son-in-law, tho 
Duke of Orleans, listened with delight to schomea 
of limitless wealth to flow from a National Bank, 
though Dcmarota. tho Comptroller-General, did his 
utmost to check this enthusiasm. In vain. Law, 
after tiying his chance with tho King of Sardinia 
(who said, •• I ani not suflicicntly powerful to ruin 
myself"), and after boing, on account of his happy 
fortune at play, oxpollcd from Venico and Genoa, 
had his opportunity at last. The Fourteenth Louis 
died ; the Fifteenth—a mere child—succeeded him ; 
the Duke of Orleans assumed the Regency, and, to 
quote Washington Irving, “Law had found his 
man." The dead King had loft a debt at which all 
ordinary financiers stood aghast To tho lord of 
Launston it appeared a trifle, and, still enormously 
nch, ho returned to Paris. Tho Regent, now 
despondent, now sanguine, welcomed him eagerly. 
The fames present at the birth of this prince, his 

t Thitn, Items rrogresaire. 
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mother had said, conferred upon him all the talents, 
except the one by which he would have been 
enabled to make n good use of the rest. The 
pupil of Dubois, fond of pleasure and indolence, 
was no match for the Edinburgh economist. He 
had tried some old arts of tinance, and they had 
failed ; he had tampered with the coinage, calling 
in the metal currency, re-stumping and re-issuing it, 
with a loss to the nation of twenty per cent, of its 
capital; he Imd even thought of a State Bankruptcy; 
but, in a golden moment, John Law came forward 
with his inconi|mrablc proj«-cts ami prusjiccta, and 
the Duke was dazzled out of his senses. So much 
it has been necessary to relate by way of preface to 
a most extraordinary interlude in the annals of 
America. 

Tho scheme was that of a bank, to |*ay off the 
National Debt, augment the revenue, and simul¬ 
taneously diminish taxes. There were to be no 
loans, burdened by interest; no fresh iiu|>osta, to 
distress the people ; but a process which should 
concentrate in the hands of the Government all 
the money in France, on deposit. The currency of 
a country, Law argued, is simply the representative 
of its moving wealth, and it mattered nothing 
whether this was in gold, silver, shells, or paper. 
He therefore proposed, notwithstanding the deter¬ 
mined opposition of the Due de Noailles and the 
Chancellor D Aguesseau, and with the assistance 
of the supple priest, Dubois, to establish a bank of 
deposit, discount, and circulation, with an original 
capital of six millions of livres, the notes of which, 
at first, should be exchangeable for cash, and bear 
.a reasonable premium. For awhile all ran smoothly. 
Tho artificial currency was not in excess of the 
specie in tho vaults; public confidence was esta¬ 
blished ; and there was a run on the bank, not, 
however, to draw out money, but to put in money, 
and draw out notes. The basis of action was, at 
that date, stock in two hundred thousand shares, of 
five hundred livres each—the livre, however, l*cing 
a very different coin from the pound sterling. 
Thus, an immense amount of the i»l»r represent¬ 
ing the public debt was practically absorbed by 
the public treasury; the interest, at starting, was 
punctually paid; the value of securities rose, and 
then the Charter of Crozat, for the commerce of 
Louisiana, was transferred to “John Lowland 
Company's" Bank, afterwards styled the Royal 
Bank and, ultimately, the Bank of France, 
which had its branches everywhere. Gradually, 
three sets of bills were issued, the firet mek- 
named “mothers," the second “daughters the 
third “grand-daughters." So far, however, all had 
gone well, and might possibly have continued to 
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go well, had it not been for the amazing Mississippi 
Scheme. 

Where La Salle, Iberville, and Crozat had seen 
their illusions vanish, it was still believed that El 
Dorado existed. The English had speculated on 
the fanciful wealth of the South Seas: why not 
the French on the trade of the Mississippi regionl 
The mines of St Barbo might yet be discovered; 
and, by some 1 sleight-of-hand, ingots of gold from 
Ixxiisiana were exhibited to the incredulous at 
Paris. The |*er#|iective o|*cncd up had a fascination 
for every class: Law hud redeemed credit at home, 
and whs about to create boundless wealth on th* 


other side of the ocean. The Western Company 
obtained its grant for colonising Louisiana, with 
a mono)K>ly of its commerce and resources, and of 
the beaver and fur trade with Cunada, in September, 
1717. These privilege# were to last twenty-four 
years; and, in tho following August, tho first 
emigrants, eight hundred in number, in three 
ships, landed in Louisians. Novcr wore settlors 
more favoured. Thoy might sell the entire region, 
if they liked; they might launch ships of war for 
its defence, if they pleased ; in fact, ft more splondid 
prospectus it would be impossible to find in the 
chronicles of »]>cculation. Nothing was wanting to 
stimulate the enthusiasm of the future founders 
of New Orleans, of othcre who cast their broad 
upon the inland waters, and of others, Hgain, who 
undertook to clear the foresta Among these last 
a considerable number were convicts, while, of the 
rest, many, undeterred by the knowledge they 
acquired, |>creisU*d in neglecting the true riches of 
the country, and in following fantastic visions. 

The wanderers who came from Canada know 
better, and acted more wisely. They were not the 
dupes of tales that had been told in Franco, and 
illustrated by flond pictures, of an enchanting 
region, peopled by picturesque savages crowding 
impatiently to greet their new mastere-an ideal 
which had its commentary, before long, in tne 
tragedy of the Natehcz. They had not been 
misled by descriptions setting forth that “ there 
are to be seen mountains full of gold and silver, 
copper, lead, and quicksilver;" and 
the metals are very common, and the wivagcs kno 
nothing of their value, they exchange lumps of gold 
and silver for European manufactures such J 

knives. cooking^ensiK spin^^ small Jo* £ 
glasses, and even a little brandy. 


mentioned, was Wd enough £ 

ienounce theso stones as false, ' xp '“ 
candour in a dungeon of the Bast,lie- Europe 
Heard of fleets on the way laden with merchants*. 
>f ships bearing bullion, of Indian factor** with 
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thousand women engaged in making silk. There was 
said to be a rock of emerald in Arkansas, of which 
Captain de Laharpe, with twenty-two settlere, was 
about to take possession; while, in reality, the 
facta were—that half the region was a scarcely 
habitablo desert; that the foundations of New 
Orleans were hanlly laid; that agriculture was 
despised, while mines were sought; and that the 
prospects of the Mississippi Company, and in con¬ 
sequence of Louisiana, were undergoing a calamitous 
change. Yet up to September, 1719, the Company's 
shares had l>een allotted with something like 
principle and order. 

The southern valley of the Mississippi haring 
been conceded to the great Company, or to indi¬ 
viduals who sought estates, or evon principalities, 
in the New World, Law himself took a prairie, 
whereupon he designed to erect a city surrounded 
by clusters of villages, and to carry on an exten¬ 
sive slave-trade, buying hundreds of negroes, 
attracting mechanics from France, bribing the 
Indians, and keeping up the false appearances with 
which his entire career was vitiated. It was, 
nevertheless, not in Louisiana, but in France—in 
PariH itself—that the crisis arrived and the dis¬ 
solution took place. The sordid passion of that 
time has been made familiar by vivid pens and 
graphic pencils. The temporary madness of the 
Rue Vivienne has passed into a proverb. We 
may see once more the Paris of that day, with its 
struggling crowds, its hungry schemers bending 
under bags of gold, its plethora of pocket-books, 
ami its eternal rush to “the street" — the 
Rue Quincampoix, where the market of money 
was held; where a kind of financial exchange 
improvised itself; where all classes mingled in 
their riotous greed of gain; and where the Mis¬ 
sissippi bonds were fought over with frantic rage. 
Those were the <lnys in which ten square feet of 
ground brought in the rent of an old patrimony; 
when wooden boxes, erected nlxjve the garrets, 
wore let for startling sums, and when a cooked 
partridge was sold by .auction for two hundred 
franca. While all this went on, the bubhle buret, 
even sooner than was feared, in Louisiana. The 
bank at home, by depreciating every kind of specie 
value, had given to Mississippi shares the equiva¬ 
lent, for tlio time, of actual money. The sale of 
tobacco, the trade of the Indian seas, the trade in 
Afriba, the profits of the Royal Mint, the profits 
of farming the entire revenues of France, promised 
a splendid per-centage on the stock ; but the sham 
had grown too eolossal. “ New Orleans,” as Mr 
Bancroft phrases it, “was famous at Paris as a 
beautiful city before the cane-brakes began to be 


ficial colonisation of the unpeopled country was 
attempted. An edict was issued for the gathering 
and transport of emigrants to the Mississippi. Tho 
police gave their assistance. The streets of Paris 
and the provincial cities were swept of mendi¬ 
cants and vagal>onds of all descriptions, who were 
dragged to Havre-de-Grnce, forced—six thousand 
of them—on board pestiferous vessels, and shipped 
off, with an ostentatious jMirade of mining imple¬ 
ments, to El Dorado, which many of them reached 
to find in it only their grave*.* 

A violent end to this financial frenzy was in¬ 
evitable. Tho Chancellor, D'Aguesscau, had never 
ceased Ills proteat against lx>th tho pnj>er plans of 
Law and his colonising system; and there were 
found honest voices to tell tho public that he was 
paying tenfold the value of his stock. That of 
the Due de Noailles, among others, reached the 
very foot of the throne, where it deeply offended 
the Regent; and yet, for another twelve months, 
the imposition gave few outward signs of collapse. 
In the course of less than a year and a half, 
two thousand millions of bills, and upwards, had 
been put in circulation. As suspicion grew up, 
indeed, the mania became more feverish; in fact, 
at an even earlier date. Law had been driven to 
his last desperation of ingenuity to keep up the 
tremendous deception. For, notwithstanding that 
D'Agncsseau and De Noailles had been dismissed 
from office, the hostility of the Parliament was 
implacable. It hated Law as a religious reformer. 
Law turned aside the blow by declaring himself, 
forthwith, a faithful son of tho Church. The Par¬ 
liament, not to be deterred, tlireatenod to hang 
him for deceiving the nation. Flying to tho 
Palais Royal, he liesought the protection of the 
Regent, which was granted. Affairs went on 
swimmingly again; the Regent's mother wrote 
that “all the King’s debts were paid;” but still 
the imperative necessity remained of stifling the 
public doubts. Law, appointed Comptroller-Gene¬ 
ral, prohibited the holding of specie by any indi¬ 
vidual or corporation beyond a particular, and 
that a small, amount; its exchange for paper was 
made compulsory; the bank coffers were filled; 
but the crash could not much longer bo postponed. 
The shadow of the Chancellor D’Aguesseau once 
more alarmed the adventurous financier, who in 
vain resorted to new artifices, splitting his fifty 
millions of stock into a hundred shares each, like 
the tickets in a lottery; stirring up the very 
humblest and poorest of society to support him; 

• Washington Irving; Cochot. 
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creating iho class known as "Mississippi Lords," waiting for liours in the ante-cluimber of John Law, 
who <lul not disdain to haggle in a market now exulted when they saw liis wife, who Imd “ collected 
nmde unutterably common; and. before the year all the duchesses around her ” at one time, pining in 
1722, precipitating all in one grand ruin, which poverty at Brussels. Such is the close put by history 
left. France poorer, more discredited, moro hopeless, to a time of unexampled prosperity. Nevertheless, 
than she was when tin* Fourteenth Louis lay dying, two Misslssippians at least caught the contagion,and, 
hut with the result of having enriched a few, and while it lasted, revelled in its results. The one was 
reduced Louisiana to a very inferior rank among Denis L4roche; the other, a man mentioned by 
the colonics of Europe. Duhautchamp, the pitiless historian of Law and his 



scheme, who lived the lift of an Aladdm at Pam, 
leaving his Louisianian property to be cared for b> 
slaves and thieves, and of whom a single jewdter 
declared that he sold him three millions worth of 


Still, it « colony. Its scanty population 

hud not lieen altogether extirj«t«l; ami its for. 
tunes were destined to no moro than a temporal} 

sissippi The nn«-dot.-s of that !»>■« ; j id r,00,000 lives, and a gu-dle- 

in the tmnsnctio.ia of which th« noble Amenc... to wind F - - -- 

territory was ao deeply concerned may .n purt he 

apocryp., hut, in all likelihood, were gencnHy 

illustrative of the truth. There were » 
mounted behind their own carnages, ’ 

who slept in the attics of then- own housesJo 
the same reason ; who deferent,ally took th-.r seats 
at the tables of their own lacqueys ; and who, all 


for which ne .. . ~ 

buckle which he bought of a Jew for the same sum. 

He had eighty horses and ninety sen-ants, anu, 

when the bubble hunt, was glad to work onon.f 

his own farms in the valley of the Mississippi. 

Another Louisianian, a young lady 

waa betrothed by her father to a 

nuls, for a consideration in stock. St. Sunon 
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observes in his Memoirs that “ l»y turning mul 
hoisting this Mississippi scheme about in all ways, 
not to sny by playing all sorts of juggle lies under 
its name, they wished, after the example of the 
English, to make effectual establishments in those 
vast countries." It was to people them that they 
sent off male and female convicts, chained two and 
two as husbands and wives, many of whom wen* 
shipwrecked on the jKUwago. Fifteen hundred 
French of l*>th sexes, lamling in lx>uisiana, were 
immediately attacked and slaughtered by the 
natives. The voyage was |»>pulurly called “ the 
pilgrimage;" but the reaction, uiupiestionably, pro¬ 
duced its crop of exaggeration*. Still, the •* lam- 
do Hers of the Mississippi," as they were termed, 
undoubtedly curried on a nefarious business, though 
St. Simon may have gone too far when he affirmed 
that •• it was only necessary to slip a pun* into an 
archer’s hand, and whisper a word in his ear, to get 
any enemy of whom you wished to Is- rid carried 
off." One further incident must Is* mentioned as 
occurring in the strange chronicles of Joint Law's 
audacious project. It was a |sirt of thut project to 
make the public in the Old World believe in the 
people of the New. Therefore, ten men were 
brought to Paris, with one woman, a ••daughter of 
the Sun;" aud it was determined to marry her. 
Unfortunately, the end of the romance seems 
u|>ocryphal. Sin- did marry, according to good 
evidence, a sergeant of the Royal Guards ; but the 
testimony is weak which asserts that she killed 
and helped to eat him, upon rutumiug to her own 
country.* 

The tide of encroachment upon the hunting- 
grounds of the ml men continued. It flowed until, 
as at a turning-point, it reached the villages of the 
Natchez, at that time scattered along the Mississippi. 
These savages were among the most ancient, 
in their traditions, of the red tribes; their manners 
still boro a reverential character ; their alnxles and 
their burial-grounds were alike, in a special sense, 
sacred. In the right of Other than their own tribes, 
their chief, sumamod '-he Great Sun from his 
temple erected on an artificial mound of earth, 
dispensed prophecies and interpretations, established 
a kind of friendly confessional, or listened to stories 
of love-sickness, boasts of warriors returning from 
battle, rejoicings over plentiful harvests, mournings 
for the dead, and the songs which silenced the 
despair of human victims. There alone, almost, 
except through distinctions conferred by prowess in 
war, the red noble stood apart from the red plebeian. 
The chief was the master; but the French hankered 

• Cochut. 
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after the soil possessed by these warriors, and a 
bloody plot was laid by the aborigines against tho 
stranger. France, in 1729, was ripe for an aggres¬ 
sion upon the Natchez; the Natchez, in tho 
November of that year, rose, and assassinated 
nearly every Frenchman in the colony. Tho act 
only provoked a terrific retribution. The Great 
Sun smoked iii confidence, while the heads of tho 
Frenchmen were laid at his feet, and their bodies 
thrown to Unis and liensts of prey. He and his 
young men, visiting the whites at New Orleans, 
two or three yenis previously, had been hospitably 
treated by them; their fires had lieen kindled, 
their meals had been eaten, together; together they 
Imd built their houses, and planned the settlement 
of Natchez. Yet now the Great Sun himself was 
headless in lib* grave; the envoy of his nation was 
insulted aud slain ; the French had suffered retri¬ 
bution, and they, in their turn, were resolved upon 
vengeance. It was not difficult to excite the pas¬ 
sions of the emulous tribes. To give a gun and a 
I touch of ammunition to a red man, was to propose 
to him a campaign. A terrible and not unjustifiable 
alarm was spread; the Choctaws and Cherokees 
were put under arms; the streets of New Orleans 
were barricaded; measures were token to quell an 
apparent spirit of disaffection among the negroes; and 
then the work of retaliation was undertaken. An 
ex|>edition, secretly planned, and ns secretly con¬ 
ducted, reached the Natchez in the noontide of their 
triumph. They Imd caroused over their victory, or 
massacre, and were asleep in their bark-built 
ha in lets. At daybreak one morning in January, 
1730, their old foes, the Choctaws, fell upon them, 
liberated the prisoner, took sixty scalps, and 
retired with a nominal loss. A few days after¬ 
wards, the assault was renewed ; the Natchez were 
desolated in their own abiding-place ; some took 


i-fuge with their neighbours; others fled across the 
ilisslssippi to the ill-omened vicinity of Natchi- 
oches, whither they were followed, and where they 
rere exterminated. A few fled still further west; 
notlier few, harbouring themselves in alien wig¬ 
wams, submitted to be tolerated where they had 
•een accustomed to conquer; their chief and their 
aptive warriors were sold into servitude, and the 
mtion of the Natchez was at an end. When 
ve consider how fallen is the Indian race, com- 
mted to number, at the date of the first European 
ontact with the continent of America, sixteen 
nillions, but since reduced, by a civilisation that 
oo often put forth its power without its mercy, to 
ess than a million and a half, the tale is a melan- 
holv one indeed. Perhaps it was inevitable. The 
■ed men occupied a vast soil, for the possession of 
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PROGRESS OF LOUISIANA. 


which great nations of Europe have contended; and 
if their doom bo among the enigmas of history, 
its consequence, have, at any rate, rendered it less 
lamentable to the mind. But the dissipation, if not 
absolute extinction, of the Natchez was m mirny 
respects to be deplored. U Salle s,a,ke well of 
them; Basies, though with little reason, pleaded 
strongly in their favour; and, for historians, the 
obscurity of their origin will always invest then, 
with that mystery which clouds the annals of Uio 
most inqiorUnt races of mankind. 

It is time, however, after their final slaughter 
and dis|>ersion, to turn from them to the wavering 
annals of Louisiana. Almost iwrallcl, yet by no 
means identical, with the Western Company, hail 
arisen the Coni|»aiiy of the Indies, adventuring on 
the coasts of Guinea, and of several Asiatic coun¬ 
tries. This association was supreme, in iU own 
way, over the unhappy proviuce of Louisiana 
during a jieriod of fourteen yean*; but in April, 
1732, the sovereignty of that region reverted, un- 
questioned, to the Crown of Frunce. France had not 
even then Bhakon off ita dreams. Emigrants were 
still flocking, though in sparso numbers, to the wil¬ 
derness, and were engaged more fiercely than ever in 
conflict with the autochthonal tribes. Tho Natchez 
had been subdued—nay, exterminated ; but the 
Chickasaws remained, harrying the commerce and 
border population of Mississippi, making their last 
and sorrowful efforts for inde|>cndcuce, terrifying 
tho English and the French alike out of their settle¬ 
ments, endeavouring to entice the Indians friendly 


to Europeans into alliances of conspiracy, and 
eliciting from the chief Chicago, in an interview 
with the envoy Pernor, tho unusual words, ns 
he smoked his calumet, “This is the pipo of 
l»eacc or war." It meant war, in one sense. 
The land of the Chickasaws was invaded, aftor two 
years of preparation, from Mobile and the settle¬ 
ments on the shores of the Wabash. The advance 
whs irresistible ; the hostile liands were dealt with 
under military law, hs though they wore insurgents; 
every scalp was paid for; and, the real motive of 
the war I icing still the conii*.tition between French 
and English, the funner succumbed, in tho spring 
and summer of 172G. 

Overleaping some further monotonous episodes of 
warfare with the red race, we |«ks on to the Edict 
for free commerce lietwcen Louisiana and the Wost 
India Islands, in 1737, ami to the Red Protectorate 
established so strangely, in place of the White Pro¬ 
tectorate, over the nominally French country be¬ 
tween Lower Louisiana and the Illinois. The popu¬ 
lation of louisiunu, a little more tliun half a century 
after the first attempt at colonisation by Lo .Salle, 
may have been five thousand whites, and half that 
number of blacks. Louis XV. Imd fostered it with 
pride and lilierality. He had been enticed towards 
the scheme by the most triumphant speculator of 
the age ; but it is sad to think that lie made use of 
every influence to control, in his own interest, the 
embarkation of Euro|>CMii capital and confidence. 
In 1737, Louisiana enjoyed no promise beyond that 
which it derived from the goodwill of William Penn. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


Prog«M of Affairs in New York—Government of William Burnet— Interference of the Homo Government—Arbitrary Rule of 
Colonel Cosby in New York-Hu Quarrel with a New York Journal-Trial of Zcogtr, the offending Journalist, and 
Defence by Andrew Hamilton -Acquittal of the Accused—Evil Effect on the American Colonies of English Attempt* at 
Despotism—Government of George Clarke at New York—Supposed Discovery of a Negro Plot—Government of Colonel 
Shuto in New England—Disputes with the Assembly—Departure of Governor Shut* for England—DUputca between the 
Massachusetts Government and tho Crown—An Explanatory Charter Accepted—Appointment of William Burnet to the 
Governorship of Massachusetts—Renewed Disputes with the Crown respecting a Fixed Salary for the Governor—Death of 
Burnet, and Settlement of the Dispute under the Rule of Jonathan Bclehcr—Entire Separation of New Hampshire from 
Massachusetts 


New York, in the early part of tho eighteenth 
century, pursued a career of varied calm and storm. 
In 1720, tho post of Governor was conferred on 
William Burnet, a son of the celebrated Bishop of 
Salisbury, whose “ Histoiy of his own Time" is 
one of the chief authorities on the events of an im¬ 
portant and interesting epoch. The administration 
of tho younger Burnet at New York was very suc¬ 


cessful. He was a genial and yet judicious man, 
and a good deal of his attention was given to esta¬ 
blishing friendly relations between the colonists and 
the Indians. Certain functionaries had recently 
been appointed under the title of Commissioners for 
Indian Affairs, whose station was at Albany, and 
who were empowered to maintain communication 
with the natives, to receive intelligence from them, 
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and to treat with their lenders in sudden emer¬ 
gencies. They lmd no salaries, hut were en¬ 
trusted with considerable sums of money for 
occasional presents to the red men. Through these 
officials, as well as by jtersoiuil intercourse with the 
leading sachems, Burnet exeivisetl great inllueiice 
over the Indians, and endeavoured in this way to 
counteract the continual julvance of the French. 


and angry discontent was created, which threatened 
to explode in some unfortunate collision. 

Van Dam and Morris published statements of 
then- cases, which still further excited the public 
mind; and a printer named Zenger established in 
1735 a news)taper, which he called the New York 
Weekly Journal, for the purpose of op|>osing the 
(lovernor's attempts at absolutism. An article in 


His removal from |tower, in tin* year 1727, was the 
result of intrigues in which the merchants of 
Ixmdon and the traders of Albany had engaged, in 
consequence of a disagreement with the Governor 
as to some jtailsof his jtolicy. He was sucrudnl by 
Colonel Montgomery, who had licen groom of the 
bedchamber to George II. when Prince of Wales. 
In 1721), during the rule of this Governor, the 
King in Council issued an order, by which certain 
acts suggested by Burnet, and |NU«cd by the As¬ 
sembly of New York, with reference to the trade 
with Canada, were rejtealed. As the oja-ration of 
these acts was to restrict that trade, in the ho|«e of 
damaging the French, the law had met with grmt 
opposition from the dealers whose transactions were 
affected. But the re|wal of the enactments gave 
offence to the Six Nations, from whom many com¬ 
modities were now diverted to the better market of 


Canada. 

Montgomery died in 1731, and [affairs did not 
improve after the arrival of his successor. Colonel 
William Cosby. That officer reached New York 
towards the close of 1732, and soon got into a vio¬ 
lent dispute with the senior member of the Council, 
Rip Van Dam, who had carried on the Government 
since the death of Montgomery. From thus sub¬ 
stantial burgher he had borrowed a large sum of 
money, and, apparently in the hope of evading re¬ 
payment, he brought a suit against him, in 1734, 
for recovery of all the official fees and perquisites 
which Van Dam had received during his provisional 
conduct of affairs. In an arbitrary and arrogant 
way, Cosby insisted that the charge should be tried 
bv the judges of the common-law tribunal of Now 
York, without the assistance of a jury. Chief Jus¬ 
tice Morris said that this was not within the 
competent of the court; and he was immediately 
displaced, to make room for James Delanccy, who 
was known to entertain a different view. As no 
such change could be legally made without the con¬ 
sent of the Council, great indignation was felt at so 
despotic an assumption ; and Cosby did nothing to 
conciliate either the people or their representatives. 
He offended the Assembly by the insolence of Ins 
demeanour ; he alarmed the colonists by the eager¬ 
ness with which he attacked their privileges, and 
the aafeguaids of their liberty. A state of sullen 


this |Ni|wr contained so severe an attack on Cosby’s 
principles and conduct, which were described us 
endangering public freedom, that the person con¬ 
cerned obtained of the Council a request for tho 
concurrence of the Assembly in an order for burning 
the publication in the luarket-pluco by the hands of 
the common hangman. The Assembly refused to 
make any such order, and Cosby and the Council 
proceeded to act for themselves. They required 
the Mayor and aldermen of New York to super¬ 
intend the o)>crations of the hangman; but their 
ciders were disobeyed. Not only did the civic 
magistrate's decline to take part in the ceremony, 
but even the executioner refused to )>erfonn that 
I Million of his office. The burning was at length 
earned out by a negro l>oy belonging to the sheriff; 
and the force of Zcngcr's criticisms was rendered 
all the more tolling by the Absurd and spiteful 
performance by which it was made so widely 
known. Cosby and the Council now determined to 
arrest Zengcr, and bring him to trial on a charge 
of libel; but hero again they met with difficulties. 
The grand jury throw out the hill; upon which 
Bradley, tho Attorncy-General, brought in an ex 
officio information. The counsel employed by 
Zenger disputed the validity of the commissions 
held by the judges, Delancey and Phillipse, on 
the ground that they had been granted by tho 
Governor without tho concurrence of the Council. 
Of collide the judges over ruled the plea, and, not 
satisfied with so doing, punished tho offending 
lawyers by denying them the right of further 
practice in the court. Zenger then put his case in 
the hands of Andrew Hamilton, of Philadelphia, 
who had for several years been Speaker of the 
Pennsylvanian Assembly, and was at that rime the 
most distinguished lawyer in America. Hamilton 
was old and infirm ; but lie did not hesitate to 
undertake the commission, and on the day of trial 
(August 4th, 1735) was present in court for the 
gratuitous defence of an imperilled journalist 

The case excited very general interest in the 
city, for it was felt that the immediate future of 
American liberty was involved in the decision. At 
the outset of the proceedings, Hamilton admitted 
the fact of publication, and challenged the prosecutor 
to support the charge of libel by proving the false- 
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hood of the statements contained in the incriminated 
publication. The challenge was declined, and 
Hamilton then proposed to call witnesses to prove 
that the criticisms of Zengcr were true and 
well-founded. But he was told that, by the prin¬ 
ciples of English law, the truth itself was a libel 
whon its tendency was to discredit the membera 
of a Government, or the institutions of the Stale. 
Hamilton disputed this dictum, which, however, 
was certainly maintained in English courts of law 
until a comparatively recent period ; and, pointing 
out that the Attorney-General had stated in the 
information that Zengcr hail been guilty of "a 
certain false, malicious, seditious, and scandalous 
libel,” required that he would either explain the 
meaning of the word '* false," or admit that it had been 
erroneously introduced, and suffer the record to be 
altered so far as to express that Zengcr was the 
author of “a certain true, malicious, and seditious 
libel." But the court, fortified by the arguments 
and precedents of the Attomey-General, reiterated 
its maxim that the truth of a libel cannot be 
pleaded in excuse for its publication. In his 
speech for the defence, Hamilton contended that it 
was the right of freemen to publish to their fellow- 
citizens every truth that concerned the general 
weal, and every grievance by which the privileges 
of the subject were abridged or injured. The 
Governors of American colonies, he admitted, were 
liable to l»c sued in the King's courts at West¬ 
minster for any wrongs they might have inflicted 
in the colonists; but the cx|*ense of this process 
was so great ns to deter men from adopting it. and 
the public security was best promoted by an open 
discussion of all alleged misdoings. It was im¬ 
possible, lie urged, that a jury of free and honest 
men would affirm the charge of falseness which was 
recorded in the information, but which the prose- 
cutor would neither undertake to prove, nor suffer 
to l>c disproved. In the end, notwithstanding an 
injunction from the Chief Justice that they should 
leave the question of libel to the court, and simply 
return a verdict as to the fact of imblicution, the 
jury declared the accused “ not guilty." The result 
of the trial was received with delight throughout 
the province. Hamilton's sjieech was printed nnd 
circulated in all the American colonics; and the 
corporation of New York presented the successful 
lawyer with the freedom of the city in .» gold box.* 
Cosby did not long survive his defeat. He died 
in 1736, and was succeeded by Geoigc Clarke, w!k> 
acted on principles similar to those which had met 
with a severe defeat at the trial of Zenger. It was 

• Gnhawe’a Hirtory of the United State* Book X., chap.1. 
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certainly a most unfortunate circumstance that so 
many of the Governors of American colonies should 
have been needy or unprincipled adventurers, utterly 
unacquainted with tho principles of constitutional 
liberty, and indifferent to eveiything but the oppor¬ 
tunity of making money. The War of Indepen¬ 
dence was not provoked simply by the attempt to 
tax the colonists without granting them represen¬ 
tation in the English Parliament: it had been 
prepared during a long course of yearn by the 
misgovernment of men like Lord Combury and 
Colonel Cosby. The effect of the Zenger trial, and 
of Andrew Hamilton's eloquence, was most damaging 
to the rule of the |wrent State, not merely liecause 
tho popular cause had triumphed, but liecause a 
|K»pular cause had hern created in op|*osilion to tho 
Government, and in consequence of the Govern¬ 
ment's own folly and injustice. The American 
|>coplc — for such they had now l*cconic—were 
taught to regard England rather as their tyrant 
than as their mother. They could not but see that 
their English relatives took no interest in them, 
excelling in as far as they could wring some miser¬ 
able profit out of their ex landing commonwealths. 
While a great Englisli-s)»caking community wan 
growing up beyond the Atlantic, tho |icoplc out of 
which it had arisen seemed perfectly indifferent to 
this most interesting experiment of the reproduction 
of their old historic life under new conditions and 
in a new hemisphere. The almost entire suspension 
of English emigration for many yen re was another 
cause of the growing estrangement of the younger 
from the older branch of the national family. For 
a long while, the settlers in the colonics subject to 
the British Crown had been mostly Germans, Irish, 
and Scotch ; and. of these, pro1«ablv not one enter¬ 
tained a friendly feeling towards England, or 
cherished any other sentiments than such as were 
likely, on the firet provocation, to dcvclope into 
bitter hatred. PcrliH|is the Germans writ* tho 
least unfriendly of the three, and the Scotch I In¬ 
most, owing to their disaffection to the House of 
Hanover. But even had Englishmen, in the reigns 
of Queen Anne and of the firet Georges, gone out 
to America in numbera equal to those of the seven¬ 
teenth cen tu it at the most enterprising era of coloni¬ 
sation, they could not have neutralised, though 
they might have mitigated, the evil effects of a 
vicious habit of government, which defied all tho 
best traditions of the nation's freedom, and sought 
to reduce American colonists to the level of a con¬ 
quered race. This it was which alienated tho 
child from the parent, and sowed the seeds of anger 
and of war. The principles of common fairness and 
common sense were outraged, and the sufferers 
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SUPPOSED NEGRO PLOT. 


learned in bitterness the lessons they had been too 
well taught 

One of the worst acts of Governor Clarke was a 
breach of faith with certain colonists whom he had 
invited over. Desiring to create some check on 
the French fort at Crown Point, he proposed that a 
body of Scotch Highlanders should emigrate to the 
province, and establish themselves on the frontier 
territory near Lake George. A proclamation em¬ 
bodying this scheme was sent to Scotland, and 


1741, when the Governorship was conferred on 
George Clinton, uncle to the Earl of Lincoln. The 
same year was painfully distinguished by the sup¬ 
posed discovery of a negro plot in the city of New 
York. The frequent occurrence of fires, apparently 
caused by design, excited a suspicion that the slaves, 
who were numerous both in tfcp town and the 
province, were concocting some mischief A pro¬ 
clamation was therefore issued by the magistrates, 
promising pardon, freedom, and rewards to any 
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Captain Lachlan Campbell, starting for New York, 
had an interview with Clarke, who promised him 
a grant of thirty thousand acres of land, free from 
all but necessary charges. On the faith of this 
assurance, Campbell returned to Scotland, sold his 
paternal estate, and, at his own expense, took over 
to New York, in 1737, eighty-three Highland 
families. But, on again arriving in America, he 
found that the grant of land could only be had on 
condition of his admitting to a share in the profits 
several dependents of the Governor. The condition 
was refused, as being a violation of the original 
compact; and Campbell was obliged to leave his 
fellow-emigrants to shift for themselves, and to 
seek his own living by cultivating a small farm with 

the means at his disposal Clarke was displaced in 


slave who would bear witness against incendiaries 
and conspirators. Some women of bod character 
shortly afterwards came forward, and declared that 
the negroes had combined to burn the city, and set 
one of their body at the head of affairs. Other 
witnesses, equally valueless, were soon found to 
support this charge; the number of the accused 
was augmented day by day, till it reached an 
alarming point; and even white men were com¬ 
promised, ns well as the blacks. A wave of terror 
and suspicion passed over New York, similar to 
that which, some fifty years earlier, resulted in tlio 
Massachusetts trials for witchcraft Men lost their 
judgment and their humanity in the universal fear- 
and, before the excitement had spent itself, more 
than thirty persons had been executed (of whom 
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several were burnt at the stake), and many had been 
trans|K>rtod. At a subsequent and calmer time, 
it came to l*e doubted, considering the bad character 
of most of the witnesses, whether there had really 
been any plot at all. 

New England was not without a history in the 
reigns of George^and George II. Colonel Shute, 
who was Governor in 1720, came into collision 
with the people on the subject of the pine-trees 
reserved for the use of the Royal Navy on vacant 
lands. Shute did his best, as he was bound to 
do, to enforce the law, and, getting into a dispute 
with the Massachusetts Assembly with respect to 
a remonstrance which it was proposed to print, 
was so inconsiderate ns to say that the King had 
committed to him the power of the press, and 
that nothing could l>o lawfully published without 
his permission. In other ways he managed to 
vex and irritate the Assembly, who in turn made 
their |>ower felt by diminishing his salary, and 
that of the Deputy-Governor, William Duramer, 
to so low a pitch that the latter at length refused 
to accept it, as involving an insult to the King. 
Shute, though an irritable, was not an ill-mean¬ 
ing man, and before his arrival had been regarded 
as a supporter ol liberal Rnd dissenting views. 
Hut the distrust of the Massachusetts Assembly 
Imd now been excited agninst him to so extreme 
a degree that he appears to have been made the 
object of substantial injustice. With the old 
bitterness of their predecessors in the seventeenth 
century, the leaders of the popular party opposed 
Shute and all his supporters at every point, as 
if they had been the greatest criminals. In 
England, even the friends, of Massachusetts re¬ 
gretted the course that was being pursued, and 
feared it might lead to mischievous results. Jere¬ 
miah Dummer, the provincial agent at London, 
who had written the defence of the New England 
charters when their existence was threatened in 
1715, gave so much offence to these irritable poli¬ 
ticians by simply notifying to them that Shute's 
conduct was generally approved in England, and 
that serious measures would certainly be taken 
against the people of Massachusetts unless a more 
reasonable temper were shown, that he was dis¬ 
missed from his office. The Assembly repeatedly 
forced Shute into doing as they wished, by 
refusing him any salary at all until he had made 
his submission. During the Indian war which 
occurred at this period, and of which we have 
related the events in a previous Chapter, they 
assumed the direction of tl* military operatioas 
which of right belonged to the Governor, and 
required the officers to correspond wi'h them; but 


[1723. 

for this they afterwards apologised, and prudently 
retreated from an untenable position. The danger 
to the colony was increased by these unfortunate 
disputes, and the Governor at length determined 
to withdraw from a position in which his actions 
were continually paralysed by the jealousy of his 
associates. Having previously, but in a private 
way, obtained permission of the King to return to 
England, he suddenly departed towards the close 
of 1722, leaving the conduct of affairs in the hands 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, William Dummer. 
Though a friend of Shute, Dummer had the credit 
of being a patriotic citizen. Aided by the advice 
and support of the aged judge, Sewall—the only 
]>erson then living who had held office under the 
original charter, and who retained in lus views 
and his modes of speech much of the old Puritan 
character—the new head of the colony succeeded 
in establishing a friendly feeling between himself 
and the Legislature. 

The object of Governor Shute's visit to England 
was to lay before the King a series of formal 
complaints against the Massachusetts Assembly. 
The result, in 1723, was a summons to the As¬ 
sembly to answer this indictment, which charged 
that body with committing various encroachments 
on the Royal prerogative, aa represented by the 
Governor. On receiving the summons, the House 
of Representatives passed a vote to the effect that 
the allegations were groundless, and that an agent 
should be empowered to employ lawyers to defend 
their proceedings. So sharp, abrupt, and lofty a 
mode of meeting the King's complaints would have 
l*een most imprudent, and the Council wisely 
refused to concur in any such couree. Ulti¬ 
mately, the Assembly transmitted a particular 
answer to the several charges, together with an 
address to the King; and at the same time des¬ 
patched an agent to England, to explain and justify 
their conduct. Jeremiah Dummer was also re¬ 
appointed as the resident colonial agent at I»n- 
don ; so that the cause of Massachusetts did not 
suffer from want of advocacy. But the colonists 
had so clearly exceeded their powers, and so mani¬ 
festly violated the charter, that the provincial 
agents, by the ad rice of their English friends, 
acknowledged the Assembly to have been wrong 
in relation to the Royal woods and the commanc 
of military operations, and promised that such 
acts should not be repeated. Another subject o 
complaint on the part of the Crown had refe.- 
ence to certain assumptions of independence > 
the Massachusetts Assembly; and, in 
these, the Government of Sir Rol*rt P° 
proposed that an explanatory charter should 
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accepted by the colonial Legislature, declaring in 
express terms the Governor’s power to negative 
the Speaker when presented to him after election, 
and limiting the adjournment of the Assembly 
by its own act to two days. The explanatory 
charter, when laid before the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, in January, 1726, gave great discontent 
to many. Thirty-two members out of eighty voted 
that it should be rejected, and four member? of 
the Council—a body much more inclined to sup¬ 
port Royal prerogative than the popular branch 
of the Legislature—gave their votes to the same 
effect The majority, however, were on the side 
of acquiescence; and the charter was adopted by 
a resolution expressed in terms of marked loyalty. 
When, on tho death of George L, in 1727, Colonel 
Montgomery, as already related, was sent out as 
Governor of New York, Burnet, thus displaced, 
received tho chief post in the New England colo¬ 
nies, and Shutc did not return to the office he had 
quitted. 

Burnet entered on his new duties with uneasy 
forebodings as to his relations with the Assembly. 
Ho had been popular with the pcoplo of New 
York and New Jersey, to whom he had commonly 
appeared as a ruler of great liberality, and a man 
of kind and generous feeling. But the Massa¬ 
chusetts pcoplo had long been noted for a certain 
querulous and froward spirit of opposition ; and 
Burnet feared that ho should ex|>erience what 
most other Governors had experienced before him. 
His reception by the Bostonians was reassuring. 
Ho entered the capital city, in 1728, in the midst 
of a splendid cavalcade; but it soon appeared 
that his character was not calculated to harmo¬ 
nise with the rigid Puritanism of New England. 
Though the son of a Bishop, and himself not 
otherwise than religious, lie hated formalism, and 
was a man of gay and convivial habits. To 
Colonel Tailer, one of the committee who went 
from Boston to meet him on the borders of Rhode 
Island colony, he complained of the long graces 
that were said by the clergymen on the road, and 
expressed a desire to know when they would 
shorten. Tailer, who was of a humorous disposi¬ 
tion, answered, “ Tho graces will increase in length 
till you come to Boston; after that, they will 
shorten till you come to your government of New 
Hampshire, where your Excellency will find no 
grace at all.” Burnet imprudently let the people 
see how great was his indifference to their cherished 
ideas on this subject One day, when dining at 
tho house of an old senator, who was in the habit 
of saying grace sitting, his host courteously asked 
if he would prefer that it should be delivered 


standing; to which Burnet bluntly replied, “Stand¬ 
ing or sitting—any way or no way,—just as you 
please.” It is obvious that such a man, however 
excellent his qualities in some respects, was not 
fitted for the Governor of a Puritanical colony. 
He soon quarrelled with the Assembly on the 
subject of remuneration. Pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ment compelled him to be very solicitous on this 
subject, and he hinted that, as the people were 
rich enough to give him so fine a reception, they 
were rich enough to afford him a handsome salary. 
The Massachusetts Assembly voted him XI,400, 
besides other sums for his travelling expenses; 
but they refused a permanent income. A sharp 
dispute followed, in which Burnet, losing his tem¬ 
per, reproached the members with their conduct 
towards Shute; intimated that the English Par¬ 
liament would allocate a fixed salary on the pro¬ 
vince if the colonists continued obstinate ; and 
uttered a vague threat that it might perhaps do 
“something else besides." He subsequently ex- 
plained that in this phrase he alluded to the possi¬ 
bility of the provincial charter being withdrawn 
altogether, if the home Government were provoked 
beyond a certain point Assuming high ground, 
he refused to accept the special sums that hod been 
voted him, and declared that he would be satis¬ 
fied with nothing but a fixed salary. In virtuo 
of the powers conferred on the Governor by tho 
supplementary charter, he refused to prorogue 
the deputies until they had done as ho wished; 
and shortly afterwards he adjourned them, first 
to Salem, and afterwards to Concord, observing 
in his jocular way, that the names of both those 
towns inclined to amity. 

The names, however, had no such subtlo in¬ 
fluence as Burnet's jest implied An agreement 
could not be arrived at, and the Assembly sent an 
address to the King, expressing their desire und 
resolve to provide amply and honourably for the 
support of his Majesty’s representative, but arguing 
that, by renouncing control over the Governor, 
they would separate his interests from those of tho 
province. This address was not favourably recei ved 
by the King, and the Lords of Trade went so far 
as to report to the Privy Council that Massnchusettr 
was endeavouring to wrest from the sovereign the 
small remnant of prerogative he had retained, and 
to mako itself entirely independent. It was-also 
recommended that the whole subject should bo 
submitted to the judgment of Parliament—a step 
which, had it been taken, would probably have 
resulted in some extreme measure. Nevertheless, 
the Massachusetts Assembly refused to give way, 
and the controversy might have led to serious 
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issues but for the sudden death of Burnet in 1720. 
One of the London agents of the colony at that 
time was Jonathan Belcher, a New Englander, held 
in much regard by his countrymen for the zeal 
with which he advocated their privileges. He had 
supported the recent address to the throne, and he 
now solicited and obtained the vacant post. But 
with his elevation to office his views underwent 
a change. It is Udievcd that he gave some assur¬ 
ance to the Government that he would use his 
influence to procure the concession of a fixed 
salary; at any rate, his first address to the 
Assembly, on arriving in America in 1730, con¬ 
veyed an urgent application for a permanent 
provision. The Royal instructions which he 
brought out with him, and which he read to the 
members, contained an intimation that, if the 
demand were any longer resisted, his Majesty 
would feel compelled to lay the undutiful behaviour 
of the province before Parliament, not only in that 
particular instance, but in many others of the same 
nature and tendency, from which, his Majesty 
observed, it manifestly appeared that the Assembly 
lmd for some years past attempted to weaken, 
if not cast off, the obedience they owed to the 
Crown, and tho dependence which all colonies 
ought to have on the mother country. If the 
Assembly still proved non-com pliant, Belcher was 
immediately to return to England. After reading 
this address to the members, the new Governor 
made a speech explaining his conduct, which 
was certainly the very reverse of what the colonists 
had reason to expect He said that his views on 
the abstract question were still exactly what they 
had been, but that further resistance was useless, 
and might endanger alL With an elaborate com¬ 
parison drawn from the struggles and idtimate fate 
of Cato, after the pedantic fashion of those times. 


[1740. 

he implored the Assembly, now that it had 
sufficiently contended against power, not to commit 
the folly of self-murder. 

Notwithstanding these exhortations, the Assem¬ 
bly declined to proride the required salary, but 
voted Belcher a handsome reward for his services 
in England, and the sum of £1,000 (unconnected 
with any definite period) for the conduct of public 
affairs in the province. Perplexed by the situation 
in which he was placed, Belcher persuaded the 
Assembly to present an address to the Crown, 
soliciting permission for him to accept the sums that 
had been voted The permission was granted, on 
condition of his continuing to urge the Royal in- 
structions ; but ultimately the English Government 
gave a general sanction to Belcher’s accepting any 
grants the Assembly might choose to make. The 
mother country, in fact, abandoned its position, and 
Massachusetts secured another triumph—one of 
those triumphs which, by revealing the hesitation 
of the parent State, prepared for the War of 
Independence in the next generation. For the fol¬ 
lowing ten years, Belcher retained his position, 
though involved in controversies with tho Deputy- 
Governor of New Hampshire as to the King’s 
woods, and in the wranglings of that colony with 
Massachusetts on a disputed question of boundary, 
which was at length decided by the Royal Govern¬ 
ment in favour of the former. By this decision 
New Hampshire got even more than she claimed; 
and so did Rhode Island in a similar dispute. Ma* 
sachusetta had always been grasping as to territory; 
but in these instances she was signally discomfited. 
Belcher was recalled, in 1740, owing to the intrigues 
of certain speculators in paper money, whose plans 
he had opposed ; and after that date the Governor¬ 
ship of Massachusetts and New Hampshire was 
placed in separate hands. 


CHAPTER LV. 


-a Topographical Ch™*** - 

C.ntury—General Oglethorpe, t***^®*®^**^ciple. and Pr*ctie*-Thc Royal 
of a Scheme of Colonisation-TOcHoranans. o. ^j^L^tc/of thc ChS Tnirteea-Hopeful Anticipation, of the 
Charter of OeorgU-Pmrtaon. «*< that T*m^ ^O m***«J»* ^ ^ ^ ^^Oglethorpe . Li£n the 
New Project-Sailing of the withfodian THbe.-Ce.sion of Territory, and Conclurion of a Treaty 
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Georgia, the last-founded of the original colonies 
of English America, was comprised within the 
limits of South Carolina until its division from that 


-ritory in 1732. The present State so called, 
iich has been lessened by the formation, out of 
; firet dimensions, of the States of Mississippi and 
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THE PROVINCE OF GEORGIA. 


Alabama, extends along the Atlantic, from Florida 
in the south to South Carolina in the north-east, 
a distance of one hundred and five miles; but north 
of this coast-line tho boundary strikes inland with 
a westerly inclination, skirting the side of South 
Carolina. Its area is 58,000 square miles, which 
is about three hundred square miles more than 
England and Wales. The northern parts of the 
State are hilly; the south is one long, dreary flat, 
stretching from the shores of the ocean to the 
Mississippi, far beyond the existing limits of 
Georgia. Tho loose and friable soil will grow no 
trees except tho pine and the palmetto; but this 
arid region is varied by large swamps, which 
absorb many streams into their silent and me¬ 
lancholy expanse, and in the rainy season pre¬ 
sent tho appearance of inland seas, out of which 
rise bay-trees and underwood—a mesh of tangled 
vegetation, holding malaria and disease. The chief 
river of the State is the Savannah, which rises 
on the most southern declivity of the Appala¬ 
chian Mountains, and, running in a south-south¬ 
easterly direction for nearly four hundred and fifty 
miles, forma tho boundary between Georgia and 
South Carolina. The climate of this extensivo 
tract of country is of course various. In the higher 
lands of the north, tho air is cold in winter; frosts 
are common, and snow falls to the depth of several 
inches. In the more southern parts, on the plain 
and in the marshes, tho heat in summer is intense, 
and the rainy season, which is in the spring, has a 
character of almost tropical vehemence. Tho hilly 
regions abound in extensivo forests, containing 
numerous wild boars and deer; alligators frequent 
the larger streams, and bees murmur about the 
swamps east of Flint River, collecting honey from 
tho luxuriant flowers which the heat and moisture 
developo into life. Agriculture is the principal 
employment of the people, and cotton, tobacco, and 
rico are tho chief products of the land; but tho 
largo supply of water-power, furnished by the hil 1 - 
Btreams in the northern part of the State, has led 
to the establishment of several manufactures. 
Such is Georgia at the present day. In 1732. 
its natural characteristics had not been modified 
by the action of civilised races. 

Tho country to which a separate existence was 
given at that period, was a wilderness of indefinite 
extent, claimed on the one hand by the Spaniards 
as a part of Florida, and on the other by the 
English as a portion of tho Carolines. In point 
of fact, neither nation put the land to any practical 
use; but each valued it as a frontier. The English 
were under the impression that the Spaniards, by 
the treaty of Madrid in 1667, had waived all claim 


to this savage territory.; but the Spaniards them¬ 
selves acted as if their title were still in full force. 
The whole region was little better than a desert. 
Of white inhabitants it had none, and even the 
Indians were not numerous. In one quarter, 
called Yamacraw, on tho river Savannah, a small 
native tribe had been planted su.o 1703, when 
James Moore, the Governor of South Carolina, 
transported its mem bora thither as a sort of 
garrison against the tribe* in alliance with Spain. 
The Indians thus settled between tho Carolina* 
and Florida acknowledged their dependence on 
tho former, but did nothing to secure English 
predominance in tho disputed territory. Tho 
representatives of Spain encouraged tho other 
Indian nations in frequent attacks on the English 
settlements of South Carolina; and tho waste 
territory was known only as a land of prowling 
savages, who made irruptions into the struggling 
plantations to the north, and against whom it was 
occasionally found necessary to sally forth with 
fire and sword. But in the early part of tho 
reign of Georgo IL it appeared to many politicians 
a matter of vital consequence that the desert 
portions of Carolina should bo occupied by 
men of English race, and thus saved from tho 
domination of the Spaniards, who wero advancing 
from tho south, and of tho French, who wero 
approaching from the west Tho idea was much 
discussed, but it was somo timo before a feasible 
project could be matured At length it occurred 
to a bravo and humane military officer of that day 
that a colony of distressed persons in Great Britain 
and Ireland might bo formed, expressly with a viow 
to peopling these wastes, and keeping out rival 
nationalities. Tho conversion of the Tndinno was 
another design which it was hoped to realise by 
the speculation; but this, no doubt, was not the 
strongest motive. 

James Edward Oglothorpe, tho founder of 
Georgia, was a member of a Yorkshire family, but 
was bom in St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Middlesex, 
December 22nd, 1696. When yet a mere lad, ho 
served under Prinoe Eugene, and, on a certain 
occasion, as ho related some sixty years after to 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and Boswell, avenged with ad¬ 
mirable tact and spirit an affront which had been 
offered him by tho Prince of Wurtemburg. The 
Prince had taken up a glass of wine, and by a fillip 
caused some of it to fly into the youth's face. Not 
liking to get the character of a quarrelsome fellow 
by challenging the high-bom bully at onoe, and yet 
feeling that it was absolutely necessary he should 
take some notice of the act, Oglethorpe fixed his 
eye upon the Prince, and, smiling all the time as if 
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the whole thing were u pleasantry, said, “J Ion 
1‘riiu'e, that’s a good joke, Imt we do it much 
hotter in England "—and so threw a whole glass¬ 
ful of wine in his adversary's face.* Surviving 
to a great uge,—for it was not until 1785 that he 
died,—Oglethor|»e is identified with the |»ersonul 
history of nearly the whole of last century ;t 


[1732. 

Thomson spoke of him with much praise; Joseph 
Warton—with some exaggeration, it must be ad¬ 
mitted-declared that he was at once a great hero 
and a great legislator; and Johnson held him 
in high esteem. “ I know no man whose life 
would be more interesting," said Johnson one 
day; mid he expressed his willingness to write 
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id he was on intimate terms with some of its 
ost eminent literary men. Pope has written 

" One. driven by *trons benevolence of soul. ^ 

Shall fly. like Oglethorpe, from pole to pole. * 

• Boswell’s life of Johnson. 

+ There has been some discrepancy in the rariou,account 
Oglethorpe, as to the year in wh.ch he J"" 

>pears, from some inquiries recently made by Colo.»cl ■• 
'Sor, that he bom in 1«G. - ****** ***’ 
, that he was in his eighty-ninth war when he died. 

♦ Imitations of Horace. Book IL, Epistle 2. 


it, if furnished with the materials. The unusual 
variety of his experiences gave the convention 
of Oglethorpe a rather desultory character, and 

Johnson complained of lus never completing what 
be liad to say. But when he got on topics o 
which he had special knowledge, he was ful o 
entertainment and information. It must ave 
been pleasant to hear him, after dinner, describing, 
at Johnson’s request, the siege of ^ 

which lie had been present fifty-five years before), 
explaining the various operations, and illustrating 
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the positions of Turks And Austrians by means 
of a little wine poured upon the table, from which 
his wetted linger formed parallels and batteries, 
forts and camps. He could repeat to Johnson his 
father’s disapproval of the Revolution of 1688, and 
could tell young Samuel Rogers that, when young 
himself, he had shot snipes in the meadows since 
covered by Conduit Street and its vicinity. His 
contemporaries found in Oglethorpe a man well- 
read, scholarly, conversant with affairs, amiable, 
and brave,—a Tory in politics, yet one who took 
thought for the needy and distressed ; and certainly 
no man was better fitted than he to lead a colony 
of i»oor adventurers into a wilderness, where they 
might have to tight for their possessions, and 
where courage, self-reliance, and knowledge of 
the world, were indisjiensable in the leader. 

In early life, Oglethoq>o was a member of Parlia¬ 
ment ; and one of the subjects which attracted his 
imrticular attention was the state of gaols. In 
1728, he moved in the House of Commons for a 
committee of inquiry into abuses which were 
known to exist; and, as the chairman of this com¬ 
mittee, he presented in the following year a report 
which led to some very necessary reforms. Those 
were days long before the philanthropist, John 
Howard, had begun his humane labours; and the 
condition of English prisons was so atrocious that 
at the present time it would bo difficult to believe 
such statements as have been made, if they did not 
come to us on the best authority. The treatment 
of insolvent debtors was nearly as bad as that 
suffered by convicted criminals. The gaolers in 
both instances were often tyrants of the most cor¬ 
rupt and pitiless order; and while, for a bribe, 
they would permit all kinds of debauchery, they 
wreaked the vengeance of their cruelty on those 
who could not or would not purchase their favour. 
The indiscriminate herding together of men of every 
description of character, from the reckless and de¬ 
praved to the simply unfortunate, generated a 
frightful amount of Wee; and the overcrowding, 
combined with a total absence of sanitary precau¬ 
tions, resulted in contagious diseases which often 
spread beyond the enclosure of the prison walls. 
As regards prisoners for debt, the members of the 
Parliamentary Committee obtained by Oglethorpe 
discovered, in the course of their inquiries, that 
long detention in a gaol produced a degenerate 
habit of mind which it was exceedingly «lifficult to 
shake off. Dickens, in his story of “ Little Dor- 
rit,” has described with subtle discrimination the 
slow but certain la>s of self-respect and indepen¬ 
dence which comes upon the old inhabitant of a 
gaol—the listless indifference to change, the shrink¬ 


ing from exertion, the dread of the external world, 
the fatal gravitation again and again to the same 
wretched home, the familiarity with miserable 
shifts and ignoble arts, which come at length to be 
considered the most easy and natural way of meetr 
ing daily necessities. This effect was apparent in 
the prisoners who came under the observation of 
Oglethorpe and his fellow-members; and it was 
thought that nothing would be so likely to over¬ 
come their vicious tendency as a total change of 
scene, and the excitement of life in a new country. 

A rich citizen of London had recently bequeathed 
his fortune to the Government for the purpose of 
liberating insolvent debtors from prison. One of 
the duties of the Parliamentary Committee was to 
select the most fitting objects for the receipt of this 
bounty; and Oglethorpe persuaded his associates to 
apply the money to a plan of colonisation, of which 
the southern deserts of Carolina should be the 
scene. The idea having been communicated to the 
Government, it was determined that the territory 
in question should be erected into a separate pro¬ 
vince, and called Georgia, in honour of the reigning 
King. The House of Commons passed successive 
votes of money, to bo added to the sum left by tho 
London citizen; and other resources were also 
forthcoming. A directly religious character was 
given to tho movement by tho proposal to convert 
the Indians, and by a public announcement that 
the right of citizenship in tho new province, and 
all the pecuniary assistance which it wus proposed 
to bestow on the original emigrants, would be equally 
conferred on Protestant settlers from any nation of 
Europe who might seek in those distant wilds a 
refuge from persecution. Tho offer was speedily 
accepted by a body of religious enthusiasts in 
Germany, known as the Moravians, Hermhutters, 
or United Brethren of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The members of this body asserted of 
themselves that they had received, through succes¬ 
sive generations which had always renounoed the 
corruptions of Rome, the very principles of the 
primitive Apostolic Church. They were certainly 
in existence before the reformation of Luther, and 
were apparently o branch of tho Hussites, or fol¬ 
lowers of the great Bohemian, John Huss. With 
the German reformers of the sixteenth century they 
speedily coalesced, while retaining some distinctive 
doctrines; and many of them settled in Moravia, 
and thus acquired the name by which they arc most 
commonly known. Ultimately, their tenets.tooka 
strong Calvinistical colour, though they held 
the Bohemian forms of discipline. In the Thirty 
Years’ War, their settlements in Bohemia an 
Moravia were destroyed, and, after many migra- 
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tons, they were allowed, in 1722, to settle on the 
estate of Bethelsdorf, in Upper Lusatia, belonging 
to the celebrated Count Zinzcndorf, who became 
their bishop. It was from tho neighbouring hill of 
Hutaberg, and the little town of Herrnhut, after¬ 
wards established at its base, that they derived the 
title of Hermhuttere; but they preferred to be 
known as the United Brethren. This designation 
arose from their admitting Protestants of all deno¬ 
minations into their confraternity, without requiring 
them to renounce their respective creeds, on con¬ 
dition that they conformed to the Moravian (or, 
more strictly speaking, Bohemian) rules of disci¬ 


pline. 

The principles of the Moravians do not seem to 
differ materially from those of most Protestant 
bodies ; but their practice is in some respects pecu¬ 
liar. Believing that the Spirit of God continues to 
enlighten inwardly those who pray for it, for the 
purpose of regulating their conduct, they invoke it 
in all circumstances of perplexity before coming to 
any decision. Each community is self-supporting 
and self-governing. It was at one time supposed 
that the Moravians hold their goods in common; but 
this appears to havo been an error, arising from the 
first settlers in America, who were poor men, put¬ 
ting their earnings into one stock, with a view to 
economy. The Moravians have some points of re¬ 
semblance to the Quakers, but are perhaps, on the 
whole, more like the English Methodists, though 
their habits of life differ from those of all other 
sects. They hold every kind of war to be unlawful. 
Industry they regard as a branch of religion; and 
they retain the primitive practices of washing feet, 
and saluting with the kiss of holy love. Gaudincss 
of apparel, personal adornment, plays, games, danc¬ 
ing, and all promiscuous assemblages of the sexes, 
are strictly forbidden by their ordinances. The 
unmarried men and women live apart in separate 
assemblages, in each of which one of the members 
in rotation passes the night in watching and prayer. 
Religion is tho rule of their life, and a certain 
sequestration from the world, though not to the 
extent that has been encouraged by the monastic 
orders of Roman Catholicism, is a distinguishing 
feature of their communities. Their intense and 
concentrated enthusiasm lias enabled them to do 
much in tho way of converting the heathen ; but 
religious bodies so entirely at issue with the oxdi- 
napr habits of human beings must always remain 
isolated from the mass of mankind. The Moravians 
are the gentlest of fanatics, yet they are fanatics 

nonetheless. They still exist in large numbers in 

the United States, and about the middle of last 
century acquired a considerable influence in Eng- 
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land. That airy trifler, Christopher Anstey, made 
game of them in “ The New Bath Guide.” 

“ I’m toxrj to find, at tho city of Bath, 

Many folk are unc**y concerning their faith: 
NfeodMMa, the preacher, itrwei all he can do 
To quiet the conacienee of good *i*t«r Prue; 

Bnt Tabby from scruple* of mind i* releas'd 
Since ahe met with a learned Moravian prieat, * 

Who uyi there i* neither tran*gre«ion nor rin,— 

A doctrine that bring* many cn*tomer* in." 

The ode which this learned Moravian priest com¬ 
posed on the death of his new-born infant, and 
which Anstey appends, was pronounced by Horace 
Walpole to be incomparable.* It appears to bo 
founded on a real production of Count Zinzendorfs, 
contained in his Book of Hymns. 

The Royal Charter of Georgia bears date the 9th 
of June, 1732. The separate province which it 
created was to extend from the Savannah in the 
north to the Alatamaha in the south, and from the 
head-springs of those rivers due west to the Pacific. 
Its government was vested for twenty-ono years in 
a corporation of twenty-one noblemen and gentle¬ 
men, amongst whom were Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
fourth Earl of Shaftesbury (a descendant of the 
nobleman who played so important a part in the reign 
of Charles II., and who was concerned in the forma¬ 
tion of the Carolina colonies), John Lord Percival, 
John Lord Tyrconocl, James Lord Limerick, George 
herd Carpenter, James Edward Oglethorpe, and 
Stephen Hales. Tho last-named was a clergyman 
of the Church of England, who gave a large part of 
his mind to the study of science, and to its practical 
application to the needs of life. Some years later, 
Hales, like Oglethorpe, devoted much attention to 
the state of prisons; and a ventilating apparatus 
which ho introduced into Newgate, and which was 
also employed in hospitals, the holds of ships, and 
other close and malarious places, reduced the mor¬ 
tality in a very remarkable degree. At the present 
day. Oglethorpe and Hales are tho best-known 
members of that body to which were confided the 
early fortunes of Georgia. Tho legislative powers 
conferred on the corporation were to cease at the 
expiration of the prescribed term, and a permanent 
form of government was then to be established by 
the reigning monarch. In the meanwhile, the rule 
of the trustees was autocratical, and the common 
council which was to carry out their views on tho 
spot was entirely the creation of their own will, 
without any admixture of a popular element But 
these trustees were, by the terms of the charter, to 
hold their territory in trust for the poor; and they 
seem to have been, without an exception, men of 

• Hoon Walpole to George Montagu, June 20th, 1766. 
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the highest lienevolencc and honour. By their own 
request, they were restrained from receiving iuiy 
grants of laud, or any emolument whatever for 
their lahoura. The motto adopted for the colonial 
seal —.Yon sib!, sett tiliis (Not for themselves, but 
other*), in connection with a group of silkworms— 
truly expressed the position of the trustees towards 
the colonists. Not only did these disinterested 
workers give their time and trouble for nothing; 
they furnished large sums of money from their 
private fortunes for the maintenance of the scttlera 
until they could create then- own means of living. 
This benevolent example was followed by the titled 
and the rich ; and by the late autumn of 1732 the 
new project was amply endowed with funds. 

It was hojH'd that the plantation would be use¬ 
ful to the country in many ways. Wine was to be 
produced from the grapes which grow luxuriantly 
in that warm and brilliant climate. The silk-worms 
in the provincial seal wero to be no vain device; 
for it was anticipated that raw silk, to a large 
annual value, would soon Ik* im|>orted from Georgia, 
the |>eoplc of which would take English manu¬ 
factures in exchange. At that time, England paid 
.£500,000 a year to Piedmont for unmanufactored 
silk ; and men |*ersunded themselves that this 
large sum would shortly be saved by the more 
profitable transactions of English manufacturers 
with English colonists. The olive also was to Ik* 
cultivated, and Groat Britain was to be supplied 
with oil from one of her own possessions, instead of 
seeking it in Italy. With these grand visions 
in his head. OglethorjK* undertook to accom|>nny 
the first band of emigrants to their new home, 
and to net gratuitously ns their Governor. He 
sailed from Gravesend on the 6th of November, 
1732, together with nbout a hundred and twenty 
emigrants, including a few Piedmontese silk- 
workers, who took with them a quantity of 
silk-worms’ eggs produced in their native land. 
The Moravian brethren formed no part of this 
small body. They were delayed in their passage 
from Germany to England, and in fact did not 
start until very nearly a year later. As it was 
thought imprudent to allow the public enthusiasm 
to cool on the subject of Georgian colonisation, 
Oglethorpe determined not to await their arrival, 
but to let them follow at their own convenience. 

The English families under thV direction of Ogle¬ 
thorpe included a number of brickVyers, carpentere, 
farmers, and other persons accustori\ed to industrial 
pursuits, who were provided with tire tools and im¬ 
plements necessary to the exercise oA their respec¬ 
tive crafts. They were also furnished ^jth fire-arms 
and swords, in the use of which they hw been pre¬ 
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viously disciplined; and seventy-four pieces e f 
cannon, together with a projKntionatc amount of 
ammunition, and materials for building forts, were 
sent over by the King. Supplies for a year after 
their reaching the colony, or until they should be 
able to provide for themselves, accompanied the 
adventurers. After a voyage of fifty-seven days, 
they arrived, early in 1733, off Charleston, where 
a cordial welcome awaited them. Governor John¬ 
son i-ecommended the Assembly of South Carolina 
to vote the emigrants a large supply of breeding 
cattle and various provisions; and the suggestion 
was cheerfully complied with. Attended by 
mounted rangera and scout-boats, furnished by the 
Carolinians, the strangers who were to form the 
advanced guard of Carolina against Spaniards and 
natives resumed their journey, and sailed fjr Port 
Royal, near the southern limits of South Carolina. 
The party landed at Beaufort, also within the same 
province; and Oglethorpe, ascending the Savannah, 
fixed on a high bluff overlooking the river as the 
most fitting situation for his contemplated town. 
On the 12th of February, according to the now 
style, the colonists arrived nt the appointed spot in 
a small sloop and a few piraguas, and before evening 
they lmd encamped on the shore. A tent, protected 
by four pine-trees, formed for nearly a year the 
dwelling of Oglethorpe. A fort was speedily 
erected, and the men, aided by some skilled artisans 
from South Carolina, and amply supplied with 
provisions from the same source, were sent into the 
woods to fell trees for the building of huts. 

Thus began the town of Savannah ; but, humble 
as were the original structures, a plan was syste¬ 
matically pursued from the first The streets were 
laid out with regularity; a public square formed 
the central point of each quarter; and all perplexing 
tortuosities were avoided. This character of pre¬ 
cision attaches to the city at the present day. The 
houses consisted of a timber frame, measuring 
twenty-four feet by sixteen; the floors were of 
rough deals, the sides of unpinned boards, and the 
roofs of shingles. These dwellings did not vary as 
to size or appointments: Oglethorpe himself had no 
better residence than his carpenters and husband¬ 
men. Five-and-forty years after, this hero of tho 
desert inveighed, in the presence of Dr. Jolinson, 
against luxurious indulgences, and quoted with 
enthusiasm certain lines from Addison’s “Cato,” 
in which Syphax praises the life of the Numidian 
hunter:— 

“ Coarse are his meal*,—the fortune of the chaso. 

Amidst the running strewn he slakes hi* thirst, 

Toils all the day, and, at tho approach of night, 

On the first friendly bank he throws him down, 

Or rests his head upon a rock till morn: 
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Then xiw. fr-b, panne, hi. wonted l 
And if the following dny he clnnce to End 
A new report, or an unUrfed .pring. 

Blent, hi. «Ura, and think, it laxary. 

Johnson properly objected thst refinement and 
elegance are the qualities which distinguish the 
civilised man from the savage; but the ability to 
lead a life not very dissimilar from that of the 
Numidian is a most useful accomplishment in the 
leader of a small band of men whose task is to 
conquer the desert. Such a life Oglethorpe followed 
in the woods and wilds of Georgia; and he was 
probably thinking of the old bygone days on the 
banks of the Savannah, when, having finished his 
quotation from Addison, he exclaimed, “ I^t us 
have that kind of luxury, sir, if you will!"+ 

The city of Savannah, when founded, was backed 
by the illimitable forest; but a portion of the 
cleared space was soon formed into a large garden, 
where fruits and vegetables — some introduced 
from Europe, others natural to the soil and 
climate—were grown by the colonists. The small 
band of Englishmen pursued an industrious 
life, for Oglethorpe was not the man to let 
thorn rust in idleness. In addition to their 
house-building and their cultivation of the ground, 
thoy had military duties to discharge. Their leader 
formed them into a militia, and exercised them 
frequently: a wise precaution in lands where 
hostile attack was at no time improbable. The 
tribe dwelling half a mile off, at Yamacraw, was 
not inclined to forget its allegiance; but the 
country generally was occupied by the Upper 
and Lower Creeks, whose disposition was as yet 
uncertain. An Indian woman, married to a 
Carolinian trader, undertook to act as interpreter, 
and Oglethorpe despatched by her an invitation 
to all the chiefs of the Creeks to hold a conference 
with him at Savannah. Fifty Indian sachems 
accordingly assembled in the month of June, and 
were addressed by Oglethorpe in a speech which 
vaunted the great power, wisdom, and wealth of 
tho English nation, and set forth the many advan¬ 
tages that might result to the Indians from a 
friendly connection with the strangers. As the 
Indians had 'a superfluity of land, Oglethorpe 
hoped that they would not object to part with 
some of it for the benefit of the newcomers. 
1 his was granted, though the country south of 
r! SAVttnnah , ™ claimed by the Creeks as 

L b7 ^ 80 these 

ravages to prove their friendship that they offered 
to revenge the deaths of some Englishmen who had 
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been killed by the Cherokees, if Oglethorpe would 
authorise it But the offer was declined, and in 
the following year friendly relations were established 
with the Cherokees. 

At the conference with the Creeks, reference was 
made by the principal of the Indian sachems to 
Tomo-chichi, the leader of the small tribe settled 
at Yamacraw—an old warrior, separated, together 
with his followers, from the main body of the 
Creek nation by the policy of Governor Moore, 
but regarded with general respect as a man of 
capacity and courage. Being summoned to appear, 
he approached timorously, and, addressing Ogle¬ 
thorpe, said, "Here is a little present" It 
consisted of a buffalo-skin, painted on tho inaidc 
with the head and feathers of on eagle. The 
eagle, he remarked, signified speed, and tho buffalo 
strength: the eagle’s feathers were soft, and 
signified love; the buffalo’s skin was warm, and 
denoted protection. The English were as swift 
as the bird, and as strong as the beast; since, like 
the first, they could fly from the uttermost parts 
of the earth over the vast seas, and, like the second, 
were so strong that nothing could withstand them. 
He hoped the English would accept the emblems 
of the eagle’s feathera and the buffalo’s skin, and 
extend their love and protection to tho fumilies 
of the Indiana The Great Power which dwelt 
in heaven and all around had endowed tho English 
with wisdom and riches, so that they wanted 
nothing; while the same Power had lavished 
great territories on the Indians, who yet wero in 
want of everything. It was therefore wise, in tho 
opinion of Tomochichi, that the Creeks should 
resign to the English the lands they needed not 
for themselves, and, by permitting tho English 
to settle among them, should create on opportunity 
for acquiring the arts of civilised life, which would 
add greatly to their comfort. A treaty was 
accordingly concluded, by which the English 
obtained sovereignty over the lands of the Creeks, 
as far south as the St John’s. Rules of commerce, 
and for the adjustment of disputes in conformity 
witli the laws of England, were agreed to. Tho 
English undertook to form no new townships 
without previously giving notice to the Indian 
chiefs; the Indians promised that they would not 
permit any other race of white men to settle in tho 
country. 

During this interview, the native chiefs wero pn>- 
sented with laced coats, hats, and shirts, and their 
attendants with some cloth. In addition to these 
presents, the Creeks had likewise given to them a 
quantity of gunpowder, bullets, pipes, tobacco, dif¬ 
ferent coloured tapes, Irish linen, and eight kegs of 
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rum, to take home to their several towns. An 
alliance was concluded in 1734 with the Natchez 

_an arrangement which greatly enhanced the 

security of the colony. The first crop of Indian 
corn, yielding a thousand bushels, was reaped by 
the planters the same year; two additional bodies 
of emigrants arrived from the old country; and the 


people. I am como for tho good of the whole. 
nation called the Creeks, to renew the peace which 
was long ago made with the English. I am como 
over in my old days, though I cannot live to sco 
any advantage to myself; I am como for the good 
of the children of all the nations of the Upper and 
Lower Creeks, that they may bo instructed in tho 



JORX WI*L*T. 


town of Augusta was laid out Returning to 
England in the spring of 1734, Oglethorpe was 
accompanied by Tomo^hichi, his wife, Senauki, 
their son, Tooanakowki, and HiUispilli, one of their 
war-captains. On tho 1st of August, Tomochichi 
had an interview with tho King at Kensington 
when he is said to have made the following 


“This day I see the majesty of your fao 
greatness of your ho-rse. and the number of 


knowledge of the English. These are the feathere 
of the eagle, which is the swiftest of birds, and 
which flyetli all round our nations: these feathers 
are a sign of peace in our land, and have been car¬ 
ried from town to town there; and we have brought 
them over to leave with you, 0 great Kin g, as a 
sign of everlasting peace. 0 great King, whatso¬ 
ever words you shall say unto me, I will tell them 
faithfully to all the kings of the Creek nations." 
To this speech the King replied :—■* I am glad of 
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this opportunity of assuring you of my regard for 
the people from whom you come. I am extremely 
well pleased with the assurance* you have brought 
me from them ; and accept very gratefully this pre¬ 
sent as an indication of their good dis|>osition to me 
and my people. I (shall always be ready to culti¬ 
vate a good correspondence between them and my 
own subjects, and shall be glad of any occasion to 
show you a mark of my particular- friendship and 
esteem." 

The old chieftain then addressed the Queen say¬ 
ing “ I am glad to see this day, and to have the 
opportunity of seeing the Mother of this great 
people. As our people are joined with your 
Majesty’s, we humbly hope to find you the common 
mother and protectress of us and all our children." 
Tomi-chichi and his wife were dressed in scarlet 
and gold ; but Hillispilli, the war captain, and the 
other attendants, were extremely desirous of appear¬ 
ing at court in their national costume, or rather 
semi-costume, for then- entire clothing consisted of 
nothing but a covering round the waist. From 
this, however, they were dissuaded by Oglethorpe; 
yet they presented themselves with their faces 
fantastically painted with bearded arrows and other 
devices, according to the custom of their country. 
During their stay in England of about four months 
the Creek visitors were very sumptuously enter¬ 
tained both at court, and at the houses of tho 
nobility and other distinguished persons. Twenty 
pounds a week were allowed them for the exj>enses 
of the table. When they left England for America, 
on the 30th of October, they took back with them 
presents to the value of £400, including a gold 
watch, which the young Duke of Cumberland gave 
to Tomo-chichi, with an exhortation to him to call 
upon Jesus Christ every morning when he looked 
at it For these and all the other favoure shown 
them, the Crocks promised eternal fidelity to 
England. On their return to America, they were 
accompanied by Sir Francis Bathurst with his 
family and servants, besides many of the relations 
of the planters already settled in Georgia. 


king of the government and religion of 


nation m 


a letter from the new 


vereion but one 
well, to explain to the 
for as to the moral part o\^ 
stand and assent to it. Th* 
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"But 
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colony oJlcthorpe observed that there seemed to 

»»e a door for the convers,on of the Indian8 
there “ l\V ve hftd ” he wr0te ’ “ many Converea ‘ 
lions with .§**• chief m en, the whole tonor of 

wWk 'W* is nothm S wantm 8 wo- 

' * * • understands their language 
the mysteries of religion; 
^Christianity, they under¬ 
abhor adultery, and 

. . Vjves.” Oglethorpe 
do not approve of plurality of ». ,, frc . u( , nt 

further remarked that theft, thougi. ^ Creeks and 

the Uchees, was unknown amongst the ^ 
that the latter looked upon murder wj they did 
rence, although the killing of an enemy . 
not consider murder. The two great obst 
their becoming Christians appeared to hiiri 
revenge, which they termed honour, and dr 
ness, which they had learned from our traders, 
upon both these points," continued Oglct 
“ they hear reason; and with respect to drink 
rum, I have weaned those near mo a 
from it As for revenge, they say, as they 
no executive power of justice nmongst them, tin 
are forced to kill the mun who has injured them 
in order to prevent others from doing the like ; but 
they do not think that any injury, except adultery 
or murder, deserves revenge." With the courago 
of the Indians, Oglethorpe seems to have been 
much impressed. He relates in the same letter 
that one of the Cherokees who had come to 
him upon a rumour of war was told that he 
need fear nothing, but might speak freely; to which 
he replied, “ I always si>enk freely ; what should I 
feart I am now among my friends, and I never 
feared even among my enemies." Oglcthorpo ex¬ 
aggerated the virtue and capacity of tho Indians; 
but the mistake was characteristic of the generous 
nature of the man ; and it was at any rate far 
better than the opposite error of an ignorant or 
jealous depreciation, the natural fruit of which is 
seen in tyranny, injustice, and bloodshed. 
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Previous to Oglethorpe’s starting for England, in 
April, 1734, the Moravian emigrants had arrived 
in Georgia. They left their German home on the 
31st of October, 1733, conveying their few chattels 
in one wagon, and their wives and children in 
another. Making their way by slow stages to 
Frunkfort, they passed down the Maine, the Rhine, 
and the Maas, to Rotterdam. From Rotterdam 
they sailed to Dover, where several of the Georgian 
tmstoes visited them, and provided for their wants; 
but their stay in that town was not prolonged. 
In January, 1734, they quitted England for 
America, and on arriving at Charleston were 
received by Oglethorpe, who conducted them to 
the infant settlement of Savannah. But it was 
determined that they should form a distinct colony 
apart from that of the English; and Oglethorpe, 
having furnished them with horecs, placed himself 
at their head, and, with the aid of Indian guides, 
conducted them across morasses and swollen 
streams, which it was necessary to bridge with 
tho trunks of fallen trees, to a spot which appeared 
fit for the contemplated purpose. A little stream 
crept through tho shadowy silence of the forest, 
and a clear space of ground offered itself for the 
erection of huts. Since the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers on the rock of Plymouth, no colonists in 
America hud sat themselves down in a wilder and 
less hopeful locality. But while, in the earlier 
settlement, the English Puritans had the great 
highway of the world, the ocean, at their feet, 
and were placed under a climate which was 
healthy in its very rigour as soon as fitting shelter 
could be procured, the Moravians in Georgia found 
themselves in a woody and watery solitude, 
removed from the sea, and surrounded by climatic 
influences unfavourable to any human beings, and 
especially to those of European origin. Neverthe¬ 
less, the poor wanderers were glad to reach a place 
of rest, where they could hope to turn their labour 
to account They called the little stream, and tbe 
town that was to arise on its banks, Ebenezer—a 
name importing that the Lord had helped them 


thus far. In imitation of Samuel after his dis¬ 
comfiture of the Philistines,* they rained a column 
of stone in gratitude to God for having brought 
them in safety to that distant land. 

The absence of Oglethorpe in England was felt 
by his colonists in Georgia. His activity, benevo¬ 
lence, and spirit were of the highest service to the 
struggling settlement, and he kept all in heart by 
his own energy and determination. Johnson, the 
Governor of South Carolina, said he was certain to 
succeed, because lie nobly devoted all his powers to 
serve the poor, and rescue them from their misery. 
The Moravian ]>astor at Ebenezer testified that he 
bore a great love to the servants and children of 
God, and that others could not in many years have 
accomplished what he had brought about in one. 
His absence was rendered all the more unfortunate 
by the total want of self-governing powers among 
the colonists. The laws which the trustees had 
imposed on the emigrants were not in nil ways 
the best-fitted for a new community in a new land. 
They had in them too much of tho mediaeval spirit 
of feudalism, and in somo matters interfered too 
strictly with personal freedom. The trustees could 
not get rid of their old English notion that colonies 
should be governed in a parental way by arbitrary 
edicts. In one respect, the very excellence of the 
laws was against them. Slavery was prohibited 
in Georgia, and the people in a little while began 
to desire its introduction. Oglethorpe said that 
slavery was opposed, not only to the fundamental 
law of England, but to tho Gospel; and the 
trustees refused to pass any law permitting so 
great a crime. Besides, it was intended to make 
Georgia a place of refuge for the distressed, and 
slaves ruin the free labourer by a disastrous com¬ 
petition. But the better class of emigrants—that 
is to say, those the least accustomed to hard work 
-—asked for the assistance of senile hands in 
little more than two years Bum the beg inning of 
the colony. 
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One of the worst provisions of the trustees, in 
the exercise •‘f their legislative powers, was that 
which enacted that grants of land should be made 
only in tail male; in other words, that women 
should l»o rendered inc.ijwblc of succeeding to 
landed property. By virtue of this ordinance, the 
estate of any deceased proprietor dying without 
sons was to revert as a lapsed tief to the trustees, 
in order to be again granted to another colonist; 
but compensation was to be given to the unmarried 
daughters of those proprietors who had improved 
their lands. The widows also were entitled during 
their lives to the mansion house (a rather delusive 
term in a young colony of wooden hovels), and to 
one-half of the land improved by their husbands. 
This regulation was introduced in order to hinder 
the accumulation of many estates in the hands 
of one person—a result which might have been 
l*ettcr effected by the equal division of landed pro- 
|»erty among all the children of a proprietor; but, 
whatever the motive, the practice was felt to be a 
great hardship by those who had only female chil¬ 
dren, and it had the effect, in time, of driving 
many colonists out of Georgia into other provinces. 
To several it was a cause of complaint that they 
could only hold their lands as a military fief, for 
which they were bound, whenever called on, to 
appear in arms and take the field; but this seems 
to have been necessary to secure one of the chief 
objects for which the colony was established— 
that is, the defence of the southern frontiers 
against the Spaniards and their Indian allies. Other 
enactments were to the effect that every inhabitant 
must have a licence before he could quit the pro¬ 
vince ; that a licence was necessary for trade with 
the Indians; that there was to be no trade with 
the West Indies; and that rum was not to be 
imported into the colony. The regulation of com¬ 
merce with the In.lians may have been justifiable 
as a means of preventing those instances of rapacity 
and unfair dealing which had so frequently led to 
bloody reprisals; but the other restrictions were 
unwise. The prohibition of trade with the West 
Indies was in order to enforce the exclusion ot 
rum, and rum was excluded in the hope of enforc¬ 
ing temperance. The hot, humid, and depressing 
climate of Georgia, however, rendered some use of 
ardent spirits a necessity to men who had to toil 
at exhausting labours in steaming swamps, or m 
the heavy air of semi-tropical vegetation. As might 
have been expected, the prohibition could not be 
maintained, and smuggling was carried on with 
success, as the only means of evading an irksome 
though well-meant law. 

The people of South Carolina were so struck 
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with the impolitic nature of these restrictions, that 
they reckoned on the willingness of many of the 
Georgian settlers to escape their operation, and 
accordingly invited them to cross the bordere into 
the older settlement Some accepted the invita¬ 
tion ; others remained, but in a mood of discontent 
which took away from their capacity of hearty 
work. They complained in particular of the denial 
to them of negro slaves, alleging that men of Eng¬ 
lish birth were unable in such a climate to hew 
down the immense forests by which the ground 
was covered, and to perform the other operations 
necessary to the growth of crops. A few years 
before, an Act had been passed by the English 
Parliament for encouraging the trade of Carolina, 
by permitting the merchants and planters of that 
province to export rice directly to any part of 
Europe southward of Cape Finisterre. The cul¬ 
ture of rice is especially trying to Euroj>ean consti¬ 
tutions, and therefore likely in a particular degree 
to encourage a resort to slave-labour. It had hsd 
that effect in the Carolinas; yet the trustees of 
Georgia, while forbidding slavery in their domain, 
applied for and obtained an extension of the Act 
to the province newly settled. The colony was 
in truth not very wisely ruled, excepting in the 
personal superintendence of Oglethorpe; and want 
of political wisdom in the governors was met by 
deficient energy in the governed. The listless habits 
engendered by long imprisonment for debt did not 
readily yield, as had been hoped, to the stimulus of 
a new colony. The emigrants were ill-fitted to the 
task they had undertaken, and, in the absence of 
Oglethorpe’s directing genius, the experiment lan¬ 
guished. The best settlers were the Moravians, of 
whom an additional number went over in 1735. 
All of these religious enthusiasts made it a stipula¬ 
tion with the trustees that they were not to be 
employed in war, and that they should be exempted 
from military service. 

While in England, Oglethorpe lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of advancing the interests of his colony. 
Parliament voted more money for carrying out the 
project, and new emigrants were despatched to the 
banks of the Savannah. Among these were somo 
from Scotland. It had been thought advisable to 
commit the defence of the settlement to a bold and 
hardy race of men; and as there wan a fashion.n 
those days, of considering that bold and hardy 
men weie only to be found in the Highlands 
(though Dr. Johnson once observed that a number 
of boys chosen at random out of the street, of 
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boys), a hundred and fifty Gaelic peasant, 
despatched to Georgia, to flourish their claymore* 
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if need were, in the face of all comers. To these 
adventurers was assigned a tract of land on the 
Alatamaha, the boundary, as England contended, 
between her territories and those of Spain. Here 
they built a town, to which they gave the name of 
New Inverness, and a fort, which, in memory of 
the unsuccessful attempt at colonisation made 
several years before by Paterson and his country¬ 
men, they called Darien. They were followed by 
other Scotch settlers, who formed a little clan apart 
from tho English and German emigrants, pre¬ 
served their national manners, and rejoiced in their 
national dress, which, probably from a certain 
affinity to thoir own, moved a profound admiration 
in the minds of the savages. After the return of 
Oglethorpe to Georgia, he visited these Scotchmen 
at Darien; and, perhaps because his mother was 
connected with the house of Argyll, appeared before 
them in kilt and bonnet. 

Among the acquaintances made by Oglethorpe in 
England was one of the most remarkable men of 
that era. From age to age, society is agitated by 
what are called religious revivals, when a sudden 
and passionate impulse is given to the devotional 
sentiment—a sentiment that is prone, when not 
specially stimulated, to fall into routine ways, and 
decent languors of acquiescence. Action and re¬ 
action are tho great rules of human progress, if 
that can be called progress which so often consists 
in undoing what has been done during the last 
fifty years, and doing over again what had been 
accomplished in the fifty years before. In the 
early part of George II.’s reign, there had been no 
great religious revival in England since the days of 
the Commonwealth. The country seems to have 
been exhausted by the fanaticism which had found 
its vent in such a Babel of sects, such a wrangle of 
creeds, such a riot and hubbub of contentious, em¬ 
bittered, and sometimes insane voices. With the 
return of Charles II., the swing of the pendulum 
inclined to repose, and long continuance of repose 
begot a species of indifference. The Church of 
England required little else than that people should 
pay their tithes, and acknowledge, or at least not 
openly dispute, her supremacy. Even the Dis¬ 
senters were a much more quiet set of preachers 
than the sectaries of an earlier time. As Defoe to 
Bunyan, so were the Nonconformists of the post- 
Restoration period to the Puritans of the days 
when New England was founded, and when Presby¬ 
terian divines held session at Westminster. The 
High Church movement of the reign of Anne, 
when Sacheverell was the idol of mobs and Tories, 
was political, not religious. It scarcely even affected 
to touch any of the great feelings which lie at the 


heart of belief! The age was one in which people 
were not enthusiastic about anything. Compromise 
and expediency ruled the political world; wit, cor¬ 
rectness, and sense, were the three deities of litera¬ 
ture. Even poetry, the most emotional of the arts 
next to music, partook of the general frigidity and 
restraint Since the last organ-notes of Milton, 
there had been hardly a line in English verse which 
could be said to throb with the passion of beauty, 
of grandeur, of terror, or of love. Society shrank 
from all vehement manifestations of power; and 
this fastidiousness was to the full as observable in 
religion as in anything else. A sot of winters hod 
arisen, who, under the name of Deists, sought to 
give to religion the character of philosophy. The 
teachings of Hobbes of Malmesbury had had a 
great effect of this nature ; and the writings of men 
like Blount, Toland, Collins, Tindal, Chubb, Lord 
Bolingbroke, and the third Lord Shaftesbury, 
showed how deep an influence such opinions had 
exercised over the intellectual world. Even so de¬ 
cided a Christian as Locke based bis faith on reason 
rather than on ecstasy. When a student at Oxford, 
he commended the ancient religion of Pagan Rome 
for its avoidance of multifarious and perplexing 
tenets, its simplicity, rationality, and toleration.* 
Later in life, he defended the freedom of the intel¬ 
lect with a boldness which was displeasing to tho 
bigots of all schools; and, at the very same epoch, 
the Latitudinarian clergy, led by Cudworth, Which* 
cote, Henry More, Tillotson, and others, and pre¬ 
ceded by Chillingworth, were weakening the force 
of dogma by the infusion of charity. That the 
religious bodies generally felt these influences in 
some degree, can hardly be questioned. It would 
almost seem as if they had endeavoured to disarm 
opposition by conceding something, both in spirit 
and manner, to the ideas and methods of tho ad¬ 
versary. 

In the midst of so profound a calm, the voices of 
John Wesley and of his younger brother, Charles, 
were heard speaking with a startling earnestness. 
These young men had been fellow-students at 
Christchurch, Oxford, where they were members of 
a small body of enthusiasts known to the less 
devout as the Holy Club, the Godly Club, the Bible 
Moths, the Bible Bigots, the Sacramentarians, and 
the Methodists. The persons so called communi¬ 
cated once and fasted twice a week. They visited 
the prisons and the sick, gave largely in charity, 
and devoted much of their time to prayer, medita¬ 
tion, and self-oxatnining. One of the members of 
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this body is said to have shortened his life by the 
severity of his mortitications; and with all of them 
religion was us much a disease as a conviction. The 
two Wesleys came of a family which had long been 
connected with the Church, and they resolved to 
give their own lives to the ministry. Both were in 
holy orders when Oglethorpe, during his stay in 
England, made their acquaintance. Though very 
much a man of the world and of society, and 
not entirely free from faults of dis|tosition and 
temper, Oglethorpe was charmed with the character 
of the Wesloys. Shaking on behalf of the 
Georgian trustees, he begged of them to accept 
ecclesiastical appointments in the new American 
colony. To this proposal they assented; and Dr. 
Burton, ft clergyman much older than themselves, 
and better acquainted with the complexities of 
human character, urged them to observe some 
moderation in their zeal, and not to risk the oppor¬ 
tunity of doing good by unnecessarily opposing 
themselves to the habits of the society they found. 
He might have spared himself his trouble. The 
brothers Wesley were not the men to mitigate their 
zeal in the hope of effecting a compromise. They 
were for lashing what they regarded as the criminal 
lethargy of the age into a delirium of spiritual ex¬ 
citement ; and there can be no doubt that they left 
England with the full intention of creating in 
Georgia a great religious revival, such as might 
react on the country that had sent them forth. 

They set sail in October, 1735, together with 
Oglethorpe and about three hundred passengers, 
amongst whom were ft hundred and seventy German 
Moravians. The vessel also carried a large quan¬ 
tity of military stores, and wisely, as the event 
afterwards proved, for the Spaniards were not 
inclined to give up Georgia without a struggle. 
The voyage of the emigrants was long and tedious, 
and afforded the Wesleys a favourable opportunity 
of impressing their religious ideas on the uncon¬ 
verted. John Wesley kept a Journal throughout 
his long life, and, writing of this voyage, he says:— 
“ Our common way of living was this. From four of 
the morning till five, each of us used private prayer 
From five to seven, we read the Bible together, 
carefully comparing it (that we might not lean to 
our own understandings) with the writings of the 
earliest ages. At seven we breakfasted. At eight 
were the public prayers. From nine to twelve I 
usually learned German, and M. Delamotte Greek. 
My brother writ sermons, and Mr. Ingham in¬ 
structed the children. At twelve we met to give 
an account to one another of what we had done 
since our last meeting, and what we designed to do 
before our next. About one we dined. The time 
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from dinner to four, we spent in reading to those 
of whom each of us had taken charge, or in speaking 
to them severally, as need required. At four were 
the evening prayers ; when either the second lesson 
was explained, or the children were catechised and 
instructed before the congregation. From five to six, 
we again used private prayer. From six to seven, 

I read in our cabin to two or three of the English 
passengers, and each of my brethren to a few more 
in theirs. At seven I joined with the Germans in 
their public service; while Mr. Ingham was reading 
between the decks to as many as desired to hear. 

At eight we met again to exhort and instruct one 
another. Between nine and ten we went to bed, 
where neither the roaring of the sea, nor the motion 
of the ship, could take away the refreshing sleep 
which God gave us." 

A terrible storm took place while they were at 
sea, and Wesley was humiliated to find that he 
shrank from death, and that in this respect he was 
far below the Mora vians. “ I had long before," ho 
writes in his Journal 1 ,, “observed the great serious¬ 
ness of their bohaviovur. Of their humility thoy 
had given a continual' proof, by performing thoso 
servile offices for the other passengers which nono 
of the English would undertake; for which thoy 
desired and would receive mo pay, saying, «It was 
good for their proud hearts,\and • their Saviour had 
done more for them.’ And every day had given 
them occasion of showing a meekness which no 
injury could move. If they were pushed, struck, 
or thrown down, they rose again atad went away; 
but no complaint was found in their mouth. There 
was now an opportunity of trying whether* N?hey 
were delivered from the spirit of fear, as well afr^ 
from that of pride, anger, and revenge. In tho 
midst of the psalm wherewith their service began, 
the sea broke over us, split tho mainsail in pieces, 
covered the ship, and poured in between tho docks, 
as if the great deep had already swallowed us up. 

A terrible screaming began among tho English. 
The Germans calmly sung on. I asked one of 
them afterwards, ‘Was you not afraid?’ He 
answered, ‘ I thank God, no.’ I asked, ‘ But were 
not your women and children afraid?’ He replied 
mildly, ‘No; our women and children are not 
afraid to die.’ ” 

One may see in these extracts tho determination 
of Wesley to subordinate the whole life to religion, 
although at that time he had not, according to his 
own subsequent opinion, attained to true i eas 
of Christianity—had not passed through that ‘‘new 
birth" which, in the phraseology of Methodism, 
is necessary to the state of grace. His influence 
in Georgia was not, on the whole, very happy. 
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He did not jiossess the art of conciliation ; or rather 
he scorned nnd repudiated all such arts, as a 
renunciation of principle, and a concession to the 
devil. His enthusiasm and industry effected some 
r on versions. but his intellectural arrogance, im¬ 
petuous temper, and harsh rigidity of morals, 
offended many who might perhaps have been won 
by a softer method. 

Wesley was a man of great earnestness and 
sincerity, with many noble qualities of mind and 
soul; but he had the faults of fanaticism. The 
advice of Dr. Burton, who, as President of Christ 
Church, Oxford, was well acquainted with the 
nature of the two brothers, would have saved a 
great deal of painful dissension had it been followed. 
It was contained in a letter to John Wesley—a 
letttor characterised by excellent sense and feeling, 
to which the position of the writer, as one of the 
trustees for Georgia, should have given additional 
weight. “You will keep in view,” said Dr. Burton, 
“ the pattern of the Gospel preacher, St. Paul, who 
became nil things to all men, that he might save 
some. Hero is a nice trial of Christian prudence. 
Accordingly, in every case you will distinguish 
between what is indispensable and what is variable; 
between what is divine, nnd what is of human 
authority. I mention this because men are apt to 
deceive themselves in such cases; nnd we see the 
traditions and ordinances of men frequently insisted 
on with more rigour than the commandments of 
God, to which they are subordinate. Singularities 
of less importance are often espoused with more 
seal than the weighty matters of God’s law. As 
in all points we love ourselves, so, especially, in 
our hypotheses. Where a man has, as it were, a 
property in a notion, he is most industrious to im¬ 
prove it, and that in proportion to the labour of 
thought he has bestowed upon it; and, as its value 
rises in imagination, he is, in proportion, unwilling 
to give it up, and dwells upon it more pertinaciously 
than upon considerations of general necessity and 
use. This is a flattering mistake, against which 
we should guard ourselves.”* 

It is much to be regretted tliat these suggestions 
were not more taken to heart. The Wesleys, how¬ 
ever, were bent on haring their own way, and the 
elder brother, in particular, made himself disliked 
by his intemperate zeal. He got into vehement 
personal disputes with several of the colonists, and 
attracted to himself a number of hypocritical con¬ 
verts, who soon contrived to make a world of mis¬ 
chief. Though afterwards instrumental in founding 
a great nonconforming sect, the Wesleys were 

• Memoir of General James Oglethorpe, by Robert Wright 
(1867), Appendix. 


clergymen of the Church of England, and John was 
at this period disposed to assert the claims of that 
Church with much haughtiness. His father, it is 
worthy of note, had been so high a churc hman that 
he composed the speech delivered by Sacheverell 
before the House of Lords. Sacheverell, on the 
other hand, was the grandson of a Puritan minister. 
At a later period of life, John Wesley would pro¬ 
bably have acted with more discretion ; but he was 
never much disjxtsed to compromise. In the days 
of his youth, he seems to have regarded himself as 
a kind of spiritual knight-errant. Ho rebuked his 
people in the sharpest way for their sins, real or 
sup]>osed. He set one against another by his in¬ 
furiate innuendoes ; all Savannah was in a flame of 
anger, jealousy, and recrimination. Added to this, 
the doctrines he preached were so strange and 
mystical that no one could understand what he 
meant. Not long afterwards he discovered that, 
although he had gone out to America to convert 
others, he was not himself converted. He certainly 
had not been converted to the practice of Paul by 
the exhortations of Dr. Burton. The fruit of his 
error was seen in the multiplication of disputes and 
quarrels, in which he and others were concerned; and 
at length he found it advisable to quit the plantation. 

His stay in Georgia extended over nearly two 
years—from , the early part of 1736 to December, 
1737, when, as he says, he shook the dust of the 
colony off his feet, and returned to England. His 
brother Charles, who acted os Oglethorpe's sccre- 
tary, had left nearly a year before, with despatches 
for London; gladly abandoning a land the hardships 
of which he was not fitted to endure, and where 
the solitude depressed him with the yeanlings of 
home-sickness. Neither brother did anything to¬ 
wards converting the Indians, as the agitated con¬ 
dition of the colony rendered such an enterprise 
very difficult. The character of the English settlers, 
also, was a poor inducement to the red men to 
follow the religion they professed ; nnd Tomechichi, 
when solicited on the subject, spoke very pungcntly 
in that sense. The influence of the Wesleys on 
Georgia was slight, and for the most part vexatious. 

Before the de,»arture of John Wesley, Oglethorpe, 
whUe giving him a general support had endea¬ 
voured, though in vain, to mitigate the acrimony 
of his zeal, and to warn him against the danger of 
being misled by hypocritical pretenders to sanctity 
Unfortunately, Oglethorpe shortly 
himself in a position not the best fitted foi 
adviser, however excellent the adv.ee .tself. Among 
Z emigrants were two women whom nuscon- 
duct had driven out of England, but who n 
professed great penitence and rehgmua fervour. 
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Oglethorpe got on not much better than with the proceeding on bra way, Oglethorpe elarmed the St. 
clerical ZLn. H. attempted to rule despotic- John’, river a. the southern boundary of the Eng- 
ally, and provoked a degree of opposition which 
he could not control. The planters were often at 
issue with thc Governor, and were not always in 


the wrong as regards their view of affairs. 

Yet thc founder of Georgia made himself popular 
in some quarters. We have seen that he flattered 
the Highlanders; he also took care to visit the 
Moravians at Ebencrer, and to praise their hus¬ 
bandry, which seems to have been excellent These 
quiet and industrious Germans gavo themselves 
largely to thc culture of raw silk, of which, in a 
few years’ time, they exported ten thousand pound* 
annually. Indigo was also grown by them ; and 
whatever they did was done by their own free 
hands. Negro slavery they consistently opposed, 
and always contended that the white man was able 
to toil oven in the exhausting heat of that portion 
of America. Tho visit of Oglethorpe to this settle¬ 
ment was in the year 1736. One of bis objects in 
the general survey which he at that time undertook, 
was to adopt measures for the defence of the colony 
against a contemplated attack by the Spaniards. 
After quitting the Moravian towns, he turned 
southward, passing in a scout-boat through narrow 
inland channels between the sea-islands and the 
continent, where thc brilliant green of the salt tide 
was overhung by drooping woods of pine, cedar, 
and evergreen oak. On St Simon's Island he 
cleared a site for the future city of Frederica, by 
setting Are to the long grass of a deserted field. A 
fort was then constructed on the centre of a bluff 

• Tho circumstance* attending this painful rapture arc 
related by Mr. Robert Wright, in hi. " Memoir of General 
James Oglethorpe " (1867). with some fulness. There appears 
to have been a great deal of misapprehension on both side*. 


liah possessions. This was including much more 
than the Georgian charter had asserted ; for the St. 
John’s is far south of tho Alatamaha, and i* com¬ 
prised in what is still regarded a* Florida. At tho 
mouth of this river the Governor erected another 
fort, called Fort St George; but it was subse¬ 
quently abandoned, and the river St Mary’s be¬ 
came the southern limit of Georgia. Tho more 
extreme claim was based by Oglethorpe on the fact 
that thc territory in question was in possession of 
Indian subjects of England at the time of the 
Treaty of Utrecht; but Spain of course did not 
admit such an argument as of any worth. Her 
representatives in Florida prejiared to resist tho 
pretensions of the English Governor of Georgia. 
Oglethorpe's messengers .to St Augustine, by whom 
a statement of the English claims was conveyed, 
were detained as prisoners. It was evident that a 
collision between the two races was close at hand. 

In tho latter part of 1736, Oglethorpe received a 
message from the Governor of St Augustine (tho 
garrison of which had been largely reinforced), in¬ 
forming him that a Spanish commissioner had 
arrived from H a van n ah, charged with a communica¬ 
tion which ho desired to deliver personally to tho 
Governor of Georgia. Oglethorpe gave him an 
interview, and the question of boundaries was dis¬ 
cussed, but without effect The Spaniard peremp¬ 
torily demanded that the English should evacuate 
the entire country south of St Helena’s Sound— 
that is to say, the whole of Georgia, and a small 
portion of South Carolina; failing which, the King 
of Spain would at once take measures for the vin¬ 
dication of his rights. So excessive a demand was 
immediately rejected, and the envoy departed with 
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renewed menaces. Tlie situation was rendered 
more serious l»y the fact that a war had broken out 
in Europe between France and the German Empire, 
and that, as Great Britain was expected to Like the 
side of the latter, the Governors of Canada and 
Louisiana had received orders to invade the least 
defensible frontiers of the English possessions in 
America. Had events in Europe followed the 
anticipated course, it is probable that the French 
would have joined the Spaniards in attacking 
Georgia; but peace was fortunately restored before 
the mischief could be effected, and Oglethorpe had 
only to guard his colony against an inroad from the 
south. Still, the danger was considerable, as the 
defensive force of the province was but slight Tim 
home Government had recently granted an addi¬ 
tional sum of £10,000, to defray the expenses of 
the forts which Oglethorpe had built at Augusta, 
Dar ien, Frederica, and the two southern rivers, and 
to maintain garrisons in them ; but of thoroughly 
trained soldiers the colony had none, and not much 
material out of which they could be fashioned. 
The Governor had been promised succours from 
England, but they lmd not yet arrived ; and his 
chief dependence for the time was on the Indian tribes 
who had vowed friendship two or three years before, 
and who now renewed their expressions of devotion 
by appearing in war-paint at the English settle¬ 
ments, and dancing the war-dance. Conceiving 
that it was absolutely necessary to rouse the King’s 
Ministers to more energetic exertions, Oglethorpe 
left Georgia for England on the 23rd of November, 
1736. 

Dissensions and discontent marked the period of 
lus absence. A rupture nearly occurred between 
Georgia and South Carolina in 1737, owing to the 
magistrates of Savannah seizing and imprisoning 
certain Carolinian traders who were smuggling rum 
up the river to Augusta; but the matter was settled 
by a compromise. The grievances of an oppressive 
land tenure, and of the prohibition of slavery, still 
rankled in the minds of the English settlers ; and 
emigration to South Carolina went on to a serious 
extent The freeholders of Savannah and its 
vicinity drew up a remonstrance to the Georgian 
trustees, in which they argued that they could 
never successfully cultivate their estates unless they 
were placed on a footing of equality with the Caro- 
linas. They therefore solicited, with much urgency, 
a free title of absolute property to their lands, and 
pennission to import negroes. At the very tune 
when the people of Savannah were making these 
representations, the other colonists were giving 
practical evidence that the alleged necessity was 
not real. The successful industry of the Moravians 


moved John Wesley to an expression of delighted 
astonishment These religious brethren had by 
1737 established a school and mission among the 
Creek Indians, had repaid to the Georgian trustees 
the money advanced to enable them to emigrate, 
and had even assisted others less fortunate or less 
careful than themselves. The Scotch at Darien 
also made progress without the aid of servilo labour, 
and even protested against its introduction as at 
once a wickedness and a danger. But the indolent 
and shiftless settlers whom Oglethorpe had selected 
from among the London prisoners for debt, wanted 
to lead the lives of territorial lords on the compul¬ 
sory toil of miserable bondsmen. 

Oglethorpe did not make very rapid progress 
with his nffairs in England. The national feeling 
was strongly aroused by the pretensions of Spain, 
and by the frequent seizures of English vessels 
trading between the West Indies and Spanish 
America, on the plcA that they were engaged in 
smuggling contraband articles. But Sir Robert 
Walpole was eminently a peace Minister. Ho 
disliked the expenso of war, and perhaps also its 
bloodshed and cruelty, for ho was a good-natured, 
though a profligate, man. Nevertheless, Ogle- 
thorjie received a commission as Brigadier-General, 
and was appointed to a command extending over 
South Carolina as well ns Georgia. Ho himself 
raised and disciplined u regiment of six hundred 
men, to each of whom the Georgian trustees 
assigned twenty-five acres of land us tho price 
of seven years’ service. Parliament voted on 
additional sum of £20,000; and in 1738 Ogle¬ 
thorpe returned to his province. He was welcomed 
at Savannah by salutes and bonfires; but when 
it was found that he brought with him no con¬ 
cessions as regarded either the tenure of land or 
the importation of negroes, and that, with respect 
to the latter in particular, ho declared that he 
would leave the colony if slaves were introduced 
into it, his popularity in some degree declined. 
By the native tribes, however, he was regarded 
with the utmost enthusiasm. He had by this 
time acquired some knowledge of the Indian 
language, and the red men appealed to him, as 
to a father, whenever they needed counsel. The 
Chickasaws and the Creeks, about a couple of years 
before, had repelled an attack of the French with 
•rreat valour and signal success. This had greatly 
increased their self-eonfidcnce, and thoy were pre¬ 
pared to give Oglethorpe the utmost assistance in 
their power in any struggle with Spain. In the 
summer of 1739, the English Governor attended 
the war-council of the Muscogccs at Cusitos on 
the Chattahouchee, and, advancing into the large 
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square of the council-place, distributed presents, 
talked with the warriors in friendly language, 
drank with them, and smoked with them. The 
result of the interview was an agreement that the 
ancient friendship of the tribes for the English 
should be confirmed; that the lands from the 
St John’s to the Savannah, and between the 
sea and the mountains, should be considered as 
belonging of ancient right to the Muscogees; 
that the cession to the English of the lands on the 
Savannah as far as the Ogeechee, and along the 
coast to the St John’s as far into the interior as 
the tide flowed, should be renewed, with a few 
reservations; and that the entrance to the rest 


of the domain should be barred for ever against 
the Spaniards.* During the absence of Oglethorpe, 
the officials at St Augustine had made several 
attempts to corrupt the Creeks, but without effect 
The tribes were personally attached to Oglethorpe, 
and the kindness with which he treated them 
confirmed their amity. It was now certain that 
they could be relied on as a faithful and an efficient 
force against the enemy. The colony was provided 
with several forts, of not contemptible strength; 
six hundred effective soldiers were at the General's 
command ; and Oglethorpe felt that he w-aa in a 
position to encounter the Spaniards with a fair 
probability of success. 
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Whil* Oglethorpe was making his preparations ir 
Georgia for repelling the contemplated attack of tb< 
Spaniards, the question of peace or war with Spair 
wus being fiercely agitated in England Sir Robert 
Walpolo had the utmost difficulty to withstand tbc 
attacks of tho war-party, headed by Pultency, foi 
the country was in a fury of excitement on th< 
alleged outrages of the Spaniards on Eng lish 
merchant-ships and English sailors. It is unques 
tionnblc that the King of Spain had, by his repre¬ 
sentatives in the New World, committed some very 
high-handed acts of search and confiscation, and if 
is probablo that, in several instances, entirely inno 
cent persons had been made to suffer. But it if 
equally clear that a great many English merchant* 
had for years been largely engaged in illicit traffic 
with the Spanish colonies. An immense contraband 
trade had arisen, and was assiduously carried on by 
slave-ships and coasting vessels, under every pre- 
text which ingenuity could suggest. The colonial 
commerce of Spain was nearly ruined, and it is 
not surprising that tho Spanish monarch, after 
»mpUmts which met with no response, should hsve 
dmectod his officers to take measures of protection 
end redrew Tot when, in the execution of these 


orders, the naval commanders of Spain proceeded to 
board and search every English vessel entering tho 
Gulf of Mexico, and to seize nnd appropriate several 
ships the cargoes and destinations of which were per¬ 
fectly regular, it is easy to understand that the anger 
of the English nation was roused to un almost uncon¬ 
trollable height It is said that many English 
sailore were forced to work as slaves in the mines 
of Potosi, and that ships were searched even when 
sailing to and from British plantations. Yet tho 
Government did nothing but make feeblo repre¬ 
sentations, which received only evasive replies. 
Pope satirised the timidity or want of patriotism of 
the Ministry, and Johnson, then a young man, 
exclaimed in indignant verses that English honour 
had grown a standing jest, and asked whether there 
was “ no peaceful desert, yet unclaimed by Spain," 
to which the poor and the oppressed could have 
recourse. + The popular feeling was at this time 
much inflamed by a story told at the bar of the 
House of Commons by a certain Captain Robert 
Jenkyns, who alleged that, on his vessel being 
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solved, if it could possibly be effected, 
national desire for war. 

The case was eminently one for 
since neither side was entirely in the r 
first instance, certain Englishmen had 
series of wrongful acts, of which Sr 


searched, the Spaniards had cut off one of his care. 
Ho was asked l»v a member of the House what 
were his feelings when in the hands of such bar¬ 
barians. He replied, " 1 commended my soul to 
God, and my cause to my country." The story, 
the exhibition of the mutilated car, and the terse 
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little epigrammatic sentence, were worth an army 
of votes to the leaders of the Parliamentary Oppo¬ 
sition. “We have no need of allies," said Pulteney, 
«to enable us to command justice: the story of 
Jenkyns will raise volunteer*.” On the other hand, 
the Ministerialists insinuated that Jenkyns was no 
better than a pirate and a vagabond, and had pro¬ 
bably on some occasion lost his ear m the pdloiy; 
Walpole, however, found he could no longer resist 
the popular feeling altogether, though he still re¬ 


victim; and then Spain had protected herself by 
measures which were beyond all reason and just.ee, 
and to which no nation of spirit could submit. 
Negotiations were accordingly opened with. the 
court of Madrid, and on the 14th of January, 1739 
a convention was signed by the two natrnnf, by 
which the King of Spain, while demanding of the 
South Sea Company .£68,000 due to him for his 
share of their profits, agreed to pay, a. “ 
demnity to British merchants for losses sustained by 
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unwarranted seizures, £95,000. As regards the 
question of boundaries, it was provided that the 
actual possessions of each nation were to remain 
without change until commissioners could make a 
final settlement. But Spain gave not the slightest 
intimation of a willingness to withdraw her ex¬ 
treme territorial claims, and V/aljrole so far con¬ 
ceded them as to engage that the fortifications in 
Georgia and Carolina should he arrested until the 
commissioners had come to their decision. Nor did 


contempt and ridicule ; caricatures represented tho 
well-known figure of Walpole doing all kinds of 
disgraceful acts; and ballads and pamphlets out 
of number contributed still further to bring the 
existing Government into odium. The Georgian 
trustees, together with the merchants of London, 
Liverpool, and Bristol, addressed the House of 
Commons against the convention; and the former 
presented a petition for assistance to the King, who 
commanded his Ministers to hike effectual measures 
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the Spanish sovereign renounce his right to boan 
and search English merchant-vessels. The conveo 
tion was therefore held by the English nation t 
be one-sided and unsatisfactory, and the cry fo 
war rose louder than ever. The Opposition in Par 
hament made furious assaults on the uniopula 
Munster, and the first William Pitt, afterwanl 
Lord Chatham, delivered some of his earh 
jpecches in antagonism to the powerful Whil 
1 remter. For a time, Walpole continued to hole 
■us own ; but the national sentiment could not b 
suppressed for ever. A periodical paper callo< 
the Craftsman, to which Bolingbroke and Pultener 
frequently contributed, covered the Ministry witi 


for the security of the province. Spain, as if deter¬ 
mined to provoke the English nation to the utmost, 
delayed the payment of the pecuniar}- indemnity she 
had undertaken to make; and the demand for war 
now became so urgent that it could no longer bo 
evaded even by tho practised arts of the most 
dexterous Minister that ever held power in Eng¬ 
land. War was declared on the 19th of October, 
1739, and the announcement was hailed with 
shouts of delight all over the land. 

It does not concern our History to follow tho 
general course of that war, the results of which, as 
regards the English operations in Spanish South 
America and the West Indies, were disastrous. But 
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the events in Georgia and Florida must be related 
in detail. Before hostilities commenced, Ogle¬ 
thorpe discovered that the Spaniards, after having 
vainly endeavoured to seduce his Indian allies, 
were making advances of a similar nature to 
the English soldiers he had brought out with him. 
Some of these men hail formerly done duty on the 
rock of Gibraltar, where they had picked up a 
little S|«nnish; and they now listened to offers 
which compromised their allegiance. An attempt 
even was made on the General's life, but it happily 
failed. OglethorjK.* tried the accused by court- 
martial, and caused the ringleaders to be shot; and, 
having thus re-established discipline, proceeded to 
concert his plans for the future. But events did 
not move very rapidly. It was in 1738 that the 
attempt was made on his life ; it was not until the 
close of 1739 that, on receiving news of the declara¬ 
tion of war with Spain, he began to put his plans 
in execution. He then once more extended the 
bounds of Georgia to the St John’s, in Florida, 
and recommended to the province of South Carolina 
a joint ex|H*dition against St Augustine. He 
represented that the Spmiards would speedily 
send a large body of troops from Cuba to that 
settlement, and that therefore it would be prudent 
to make the attack at once. So eager, indeed, was 
he to commence O]>crutions that, without waiting 
for the reply of South Carolina, he at once started 
at the head of his Georgian forces and Indian allies, 
and entered Florida in the early days of 1740. 
Dressed after the same fashion as the common 
soldiers, and undertaking ns many irksome duties, 
he animated all by the cheerful activity of his 
example. He had received information that the 
Spanish garrison at St. Augustine was short of 
provisions, and he therefore made haste to invest 
Diego, a small fort, nbout five-and-twenty miles 
from the more important position. It surrendered 
after a very short resistance; and Oglethorpe, 
leaving behind him a garrison of sixty men, 
advanced to Fort Moosa, within two miles of St. 
Augustine. On reaching that work, he found it 
hud been evacuated: the garrison had fallen back 
on the neighbouring fortress, where the Sjwmiards 
were concentrating all their strength. Seeing the 
necessity of obtaining reinforcements, Oglethorpe 
departed for Charleston in March, to urge the 
South Carolinians to send a contingent. The 
Assembly passed a vote to that effect in April, 
and also made a grant of money; and in May a 
body of North and South Carolinians and Virginians 
accompanied the General back to Florida. But 
the Spaniards had by that time given to the 
fortifications at St. Augustine so formidable a 


character that the English commander saw he 
had no chance of taking the place by storm. He 
accordingly resolved to blockade the enemy, with 
the assistance of some English ships of war, which 
were then lying at anchor off the bar. To the 
detachment which he left at Fort Moosa, and which 
consisted of ninety-five Highlanders and forty-two 
Indians, he gave orders that they were to scour the 
woods round the town, and intercept all supplies of 
provisions. Colonel Vanderdusscn, at the head of 
a mixed regiment from the Carolinas and Virginia, 
was despatched to occupy Point Quarrel, a neck of 
land about a mile from the castle of St. Augustine, 
and to erect on it a battery. Oglethorpe himself, 
with his own regiment, and the main body of tho 
Indians, crossed the water to the island of Anas- 
tatia, which lay opposite the castle; and from this 
position he resolved to bombard the town. 

Batteries were speedily erected, and the English 
ships were now so arranged as to block up the 
mouth of tho harbour. St Augustine was there¬ 
fore invested both by land and sea; and a summons 
to surrender was sent to the commandant, Mon- 
toano, in the ho|*c that ho would be pleased to 
escajie from his position. But he had rccoivcd 
fresh supplies before tho blockade was complete, 
and ho simply answered that ho would be glad 
to shake hands with Oglethorpe in the castle. 
Upon this, the English General opened his guns 
on the fortress, and threw shells into tho town; 
but, although the fire was returned by tho enemy, 
and the artillery duel continued for some days, very 
little damage was done, owing to the <listance from 
one another of the opposing batteries. Oglethorpe 
had miscalculated his resources, and his position 
was becoming critical. Monteano had observed 
the smallness of the force stationed at Fort Moosa 
under Colonel Palmer, and a sally directed against 
this detacliment proved so successful that most of 
the Highlanders were slain. On this occasion, some 
of the Chickasaws caught a straggling Spaniard, 
killed him, and cut off his head, which they pre¬ 
sented to Oglethorpe in his tent. The General 
expressed horror and disgust at the sight, denounced 
the Chickasaws as “barbarous dogs," and com¬ 
manded them to quit his presence. The rebuke, 
well-merited as it was, would have been better 
suppressed under the circumstances of the time. 
The savages angrily retorted that they would have 
met with a very different reception from the French, 
had they earned to them the head of an English¬ 
man ; and immediately afterwards the whole 
detachment of the tribe abandoned the expedition, 
and marched home. At a somewhat later date, 
large bodies of the Carolinian troops, unable to bear 
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up against the beat of the climate, the sickness 
which it induced, and the disappointment of 
repeated efforts leading to no favourable issues, 
lea the spot, and returned to their own provinces. 
On the other hand, the Spanish garrison received a 
reinforcement of seven hundred men, and a further 
stock of provisions, conveyed to them in some 
small ships from Havannali, which hud managed 
to run the blockade. The English naval com¬ 
mander now represented to Oglethorpe that his 
vessels wero not sufficiently victualled for a longer 
stay, and that, in any case, the approach of the 
season of hurricanes made it imperative on him to 
depart. There was no choice but to raise the siege. 
Diminished in numbers, weakened by sickness and 
fatigue, and disheartened by ill-success, the regi¬ 
ments were of little worth. Oglethon* himself was 
suffering from a fever; and in utter dejection of 
spirit ho retired in July to Frederica. 

The expedition may have been rashly undcr- 


OGLETHORPE’S FAILURE. 

the sickness ing. Volunteer, from several of tho plantations 
ppointment of huJ joine.1 the lleet under Admrral Vernon. winch, 
curable issues, after an unavailing attack on Carthage,m u 741, 
own provinces. resulting in « terrible loss of Ufa from pMUlencc, 
ison received a made an equally fatal dcmo,u,.rat,on agamst Cuba 
and a further i» *1 m> same year. New England, which had fur- 
them in some nished the largest number of colonial troops ami 
liad inana»ed seamen, was thrown into almost universal mourning 
,h naval com- by tl.c results of these calamitous enterprises ; and 
ion* that his discontent was general over the whole Empire, 
ed for a longer A* it was by this time evident that France would 
pproach of the join Spain in l.er quarrel with England, a Bill was 
'live on him to introduced into Parliament, the object of which was 
raise the siege, to prohibit the expiation of all kinds of provisioiis. 
,y sickness and e*i*cially rice, from any part of tl.c British 
xess, the regi- dominions to the dominions of the enemy. South 
himself was Carolina protested, and with success, against that 
i-r dejection of |*>rtion of the measure which had reference to rice. 
L The prohibition of the export of that commodity, 

naslilv under- *•»<! tho Carolinians, would be i*rfcctly harmless to 


taken • but its failure cannot be imputed to any the enemy, while it would so cripple tho trade of 
remissness on the part of tho commander. It has South Carolina that tho planter, there would be 


been recorded of him that ho l»ore more fatigues 
than any of his soldi* r.«, and that, iu spite of ill- 
health, he was always at the head of his men when 
there was any necessity for his presence. llis 
benevolence was equal to his martial qualities. He 
treated his prisoners kindly, repressed the cruelties 
of the savages, and issued strict orders that the 
fields, gardens, and houses about St Augustine 
should not bo injured. The collar of the enter¬ 
prise gavo great annoyance to the Carolinians, who, 
forgetting that the desertion of their own men hud 
contributed in no small degre* to the result, taxed 
tho General with want of skill and courage. Ogle¬ 
thorpe, owing probably to a rather iiuj>erious and 
fiery temper, was never without enemies. A few 
years later, when he failed in some operations 
against tho Second Pretender’s forces in Scotland, 
and was tried by court-martial for neglect of duty 
(a charge of which he was honourably acquitted), 
Horace Walpole said of him that “ he was always 
a bully."* Yet no one who carefully follows his 
history can for a moment believe that lie had any¬ 
thing of the cowan! in his nutura. He was bold 
even to rashness, and there can be no better proof 
of this than the expedition against St. Augustine. 
He retorted the charges of the Carolinians by hotly 
condemning the insubordination and pusillanimity 
of their soldiers, who had deserted his camp; and 
in fruitless wranglings many months passed away. 
The war altogether was most unfortunate, and the 
American colonics bore their full share of the sutfer- 

• Walpolo to Sir Horace Mann, Oct. 14tb, 1746. 


unable to pi.y their debts, uml the locul Government 
would be reduced to such difficulties for want of 
money as to 1* incapable of repelling any uttuck by 
the Spaniards and In*liana. The same protest spoke 
of the planters’ own negroes us " yet more danger¬ 
ous enemies” tlian their external foes. They were 
ready, it was added, to revolt on the first oppor¬ 
tunity, and were eight times os many in number us 
the white men qualified for bearing arms. The 
danger had increased since tho unfortunate ex- 
].edition to St. Augustine, owing, probably, to the 
weakening of tho colonial forces ; but it was very 
great even before that event There hnd been u 
negro insurrection in South Carolina in 1738. Tho 
slaves in tho province nmounted ut that timo to 
forty thousand ; and the Spaniunls, in view of the 
coming war, had sent emissaries amongst them, 
promising liberty and protection if they would 
desert the English. Several accepted tho offer, 
and five bundled were settled ill a colony near St 
Augustine, where lauds were granted them. The 
Governor of Florida even formed a regiment out of 
these African fugitives from South Carolina, and, 
clothing them in the same uniform us the regular 
troops of S|Kiin, allowed them to elect their own 
officers. The per|>etUHl incitements of the S|Huiiards, 
and the example of this success, led to a rising 
of the wholo body of South Carolinian negroes. 
Having plundered a magazine, aud |>ossessed them¬ 
selves of arms, they tnade an attack on the white 
population, several of whom were murdered. But 
their triumph was short-lived. They speedily gavo 
way to intoxication, and, in the midst of a wild 
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rove1, were routed by Governor Bull at the head of 
a strong force. Many were afterwards executed, 
and the immediate peril was thus suppressed ; but 
in slave-communities the danger of revolt is always 
latent. It was jmrticulurly menacing in South 
Carolina, owing to the shocking barbarity with 
which the negroes were treated. 

The worst forms of cruelty are natural to a state 
in which one class is vested with such absolute 
power over another. In some slave-holding coun¬ 
tries, particular circumstances may keep the bru¬ 
tality of the master in check: for instance, where 
slaves are not numerous, they will be the more 
valued, and therefore the better used. But the 
general tendency of this institution is to demoralise 
those who take advantage of it; and in South 
Carolina the immense number of slaves, and the 
facility of obtaining them, lowered their value as 
property, and at the same time exasperated the 
despotism of their owners by the feur of retribu¬ 
tion. In that province, a man might kill his slave 
with something little short of impunity. He was 
simply fined seven |>ounds of the depreciated Caro¬ 
linian currency, and only half that amount if he in¬ 
formed against himself. Charles Wesley, who visited 
South Carolina on his return from Georgia in 1736, 
has recorded that it was a common thing to give a 
young slave to a child of its own age, to abuse and 
beat out of 8|>ort. One mode of punishment was 
to draw the teeth of these unhappy creatures; but 
there were others much worse. A certain Colonel 
Lynch, to whom Charles Wesley alludes, and who 
was said to kill several of his slaves every year, 
once cut off the legs of a negro who had offended 
him. These cruelties were often so extravagant 
and so unprovoked as to suggest that the persons 
who committed them were more fitted for a lunatic 
asylum than for a prison. A frightful instance of 
the prolonged torture of a negress at Charleston 
is related by Charles Wesley; and it appears that 
the poor creature’s only crime was overfilling a tea¬ 
cup.* Such acts are indeed evidence of a certain 
kind of madness—the dreadful madness of unre¬ 
strained will and unmitigated power. 

Under such a condition it is not surprising that 
attempts to escape were numerous. The miserable 
fugitives skulked about in the woods, living on 
whatever they could find, and were generally, in the 
end, shot down like wild beasts. As negroes were 
held to be an inferior race, not fully human in their 
nature, they were denied all intellectual culture, 
and all moral and religious instruction; the real 
object, of course, being to keep them from a know- 

• Journal of Charles Wealejr. 
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ledge of their powers and their rights. To the dis¬ 
grace of England, it must be said that slavery was 
always fostered by her Government until compara¬ 
tively recent times. When the Assembly of South 
Carolina, several years before the War of Indepen. 
dence, passed a law forbidding the further importa¬ 
tion of negroes, it was disallowed by the Governor, 
on the ground that it was contrary to the policy 
and injurious to the trade of Great Britain. A 
similar law was made after the colonies had achieved 
their freedom; but the evils of slavery continued 
in force in South Carolina until the civil war of 
1861-5. Indeed, it was to maintain that system 
that the whole of the southern States rose in rebel¬ 
lion against the central Government. 

Two years of quiet succeeded to the abortive 
attack on St Augustine. As long as Admiral 
Vernon’s fleet remained in American waters, tho 
Spaniards forbore from reprisals; but, on the 
withdrawal of the English ships, they considered 
that the time had arrived for making an inroad 
into their enemy's possessions. In May, 1742, two 
thousand troops were embarked at Havannah, 
under the command of Don Antonio dc Rodondo, 
and sent under a strong convoy to St Augustine 
Oglethorpe, on coming to a knowledge of tho fact, 
which he saw pointed to a speedy invasion of 
Georgia, sent for aid to South Carolina, but was 
refused, in consequence of the disagreement of two 
yearn before. Thus left to his own resources, he 
made the most of them. He gathered about him, 
at his hcad-quartere in Frederica, a force consisting 
of his own regiment, a few provincial rangers, some 
Highlanders, and numerous Indians. With a 
party of soldiers in two boats, he fought his way 
through the Spanish fleet near the mouth of the St 
Mary’s, and reinforced the garrison at Fort Wil¬ 
liam; but, though he delayed the advance of the 
enemy, he could not altogether prevent it About 
midsummer, the Spanish fleet consisting of thirty- 
two vessels, and carrying upwards of three thousand 
men, under the command of Monteano, sailed past 
the batteries of Fort William, at the southern ex- 
tremity of Cumberland Island, and of Fort Simon, 
on St Simon’s Island, where the invaders disem¬ 
barked and erected a battery. Feeling his position 
at Fort Simon insecure, Oglethorpe spiked his guns, 
and retreated to Frederica. Hero he was soon 
attacked by the enemy. The road to Frederica had 
a morass on one side, and a dense wood of oaks on 
the other; it was therefore well adapted to defence. 
After one detachment of Spaniards had been driven 
back within a mile or two of the town, another 
moved forward; and as they came to a place where 
the narrow avenue, bending with the edge of the 
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morass, formed a crescent,* a body of Highlandere 
suddenly started up in the wood, and poured down 
on the advancing column. The S|«aniards wheeled 
half round, and sent several volleys into the ranks 
of their adversaries; but the ardour of the Scotch¬ 
men was not to be resisted, and after awhile tho 
Spaniards broke and tied, with the loss of about 
two hundred men. The ground has ever since 
been known as the Bloody Marsh. Several pri¬ 
soners were taken, and some of the Spaniards 
said that the devil himself could not make his 
way to Frederica. 

Oglethorpe was loved and respected by his men, 
and not without reason. His courage, self-reliance, 
and ready invention were qualities which all could 
appreciate, and he made himself one with the 
whole army by sharing with the rank and filo all 
the labours and hardships of the day. He now 
determined to tako the offensive, and attack tho 
enemy. It was a daring design, but he was in 
receipt of information which justified tho attempt 
An English prisonor who had cscajicd from the 
Spanish camp brought intelligence that a disagree¬ 
ment had arisen between the forces from Havannah 
and those from St. Augustine, and that it had 
proceeded to so great art extent as to cause u 
separation of their encampments. Acting intme- 
diately on this information, Oglethor|>e start'd in 
the night with three hundred regulars, the High¬ 
land company, and a troop of provincial rangers, 
and made his way through the woods until ho was 
within ubout a couplo of miles of the Spanish 
jiosition. He then halted his troops, and went 
forward himself with a small corps to reconnoitre; 
but the whole design was frustrated by the treachery 
of a Frenchman, one of Oglethorpe's attendants, 
who discharged his musket to alarm the Spaniards, 
and, escaping in tho darkness, reached tho enemy’s 
lines. A hasty retreat to Frederica was rendered 
necessary by this unfortunate circumstance; but 
Oglethorpe, resolving not to be entirely baffled, 
hit on a very ingenious plan. In the assumed 
character of a friend, he wrote a letter to the 
Frenchman, addressing him as if ho were a spy 
m the employ of the English. He instructed him 
to assure the Spaniards that Frederica was in a 
defenceless state, and that its garrison might be cut 


preaching attack on St Augustino by Admiral 
Vernon; and tho deserter was promised an uinple 
reward if ho could prevent the oscapo of the 
Spaniards from Georgia. 

The letter, when finished, was given to a Spanish 
prisoner, who, for a small reward and tho boon of 
his liberty, promised to carry it privately to the 
Frenchman, but who in fact delivered it to Mon- 
teano. This was exactly what Oglcthorj* 1 ex ]acted 
and desired. The Spanish commander at oiico put 
the Frenchman in iroits jus a detected spy, and any 
information he might really have given as to tho 
state of affairs at Frederica became tainted by tho 
suspicion of trickery. What to do as rcsj>ccted 
the enemy was far from clear, for it was intpos- 
Bible to divino whether Oglethorjw’s letter was to 
be regarded os a piece of genuine information, or 
a stratagem. By a singular coincidence, which 
proved a very fortunate one for the Georgians, 
three ships, despatched to Oglethorpe's aid by tho 
Governor of South Curolinu (who hud at length 
opened his eyes to the fact that his own province 
would be endangered by the conquest of its southern 
neighbour), appeared off the const. There could no 
longer be any doubt us to the meuning of the letter. 
Here was a detachment of tho English licet already 
in sight Tho Spaniards were seized with a panic. 
They at once set fire to tho fort they had built, re¬ 
entered their ships, and bore awuy, leaving Muml 
them a great quantity of nrtillery, provisions, and 
military stores. Monteano was severely blamed 
for the utter failure of his plans, and Rodomlo, on ar¬ 
riving at Havannah. was thrown into prison, and 
afterwards dismissed tho service for his share in a 
disaster which was generally regarded as disgraceful 
Tho Sjtanish ex|»edition into Georgia had lasted 
about a month, from the latter end of June to tho 
closing days of July, 1742. It was never renewed, 
and English America was safe from further attack. 
Oglethorpe soon afterwards left the province, und 
returned to England. He had been accused of 
fraud and embezzlement by Colonel Cook, ono of 
his officers, and he sought his native country that 
he might .repel those charges. Tho inquiry by 
court-martial which afterwards took place resulted 
in a declaration that the charges were utterly false 
and malicious, and Cook 


to pieces • to ureTiZr. ” ,' S malicious, and Cook was dismissed tho army, 

^ zrjzszxs m °t 

th.7 ! ' ln f Uti ° n ' “ d *° ™ d * r * “V «£*» that were 
by two thousand ^Tili ^ u T ^ hc ■"» •*** visited America, 
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and tho province was to undergo still further 
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changes, some of which could not have met with 
his approval. 

The semi-feudal system under which Georgia Imd 
been governed from the |>eriod of its first settle¬ 
ment, was found, as time went on. to lie uusuited 
to the needs of a young colony in the eighteenth 
century. The plantation had decidedly languished. 


l*enditure. The right of absolute property in land 
on imyment of a small quit-rent, was at the same 
time conceded, anil the obnoxious system of tail 
male came to an end. Yet the people, who were 
for the most part an idle and dissolute race, con- 
tinned to repine, and in 1752 the Georgian triistees 
surrendered their charter (which had indeed only 



SIR ROBERT WALPOLB. 


It had scarcely any commerce, and even as regards 
agriculture was in a very backward state. War, 
and the apprehension of war, had something to do 
with this condition ; but defective institutions were 
at least equally to blame. Accordingly, in 1742, 
the trustees established a system of government, 
consisting of a president and four assistants, who 
were to act in conformity with instructions from 
London. These five officers were to hold four 
General Courts a year at Savannah, for the trans¬ 
action of all public affairs; and they were to 
transmit to England a monthly account of their ex- 


another year to run) to the Crown. A government 
similar to what existed in the Carolines was then 
created in Georgia ; the inqwrtation of rum was 
permitted, and negro slavery was sanctioned. The 
demand for slave labour was so urgent that it would 
have been difficult any longer to resist it, even had 
the English Government felt an inclination to do so, 
which assuredly it did not. Almost every one in 
the province had been saying for several you* that 
Georgia could not compete with her slave-holding 
neighbours unless she enjoyed the same baleful pri¬ 
vilege as they. Whitefield, who went out to that 
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part of America just as John Wesley quitted it, 
persuaded himself, as many other sincere and well- 
meaning men have done, that the bondage of the 
African was a means appointed by God for the con¬ 
version of the race to Christianity. He pleaded on 
behalf of slavery before the trustees, on his return 


At first, slaves from South Carolina were hired 
for a short period ; then for a hundred years, or 
during life: at length, negroes were freely imported 
from Africa, and the evil assumed the same propor¬ 
tions in Georgia as in othor provinces. The colony, 
however, prospered no better than before, and tho 



CMICKASAWS BRIXGIXO A SPANIARD’* HEAD TO OOLSTHORPI. {St* p. 606.) 


to England ; but, by basing his argument partly on 
the assertion that negro servitude was essential to 
tho prosperity of Georgia, showed that his motive 
was not wholly religious. Even the Moravians 
began to waver, and at length abandoned their 
former hatred of the institution, on the fallacious 
pretext that they were leading souls to Christ. Of 
tho injury they wore doing to the souls of the slave¬ 
holders, they appear to have taken no account. 


Georgians, with all their slaves, were still heard 
complaining. After the rebellion of the Second 
Pretender, many of the Highland adherents of that 
prince were transported to Georgia and tho Oaro* 
linas, where they formed a considerable population, 
bound together by a common sentiment of na¬ 
tionality (or at least of clannishness), and a common 
hatred of England. South Carolina also received a 
large number of emigrants from Germany and 
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tmy the prosperity of the province had reached a 
very high pitch. The discovery by the colonists of 
indigo, growing wild in the open spaces of their 
forests, led to the cultivation of that plant, for the 
sake of the dye which was obtained from it; and, 
the manufacture being fostered by the English Par¬ 
liament with special bounties, a large trade soon 
sprang up. In 1750, South Carolina had a popu¬ 
lation of 64,000 persons. 

It remains to give some details of Georgian life, 
as brought together by an industrious compiler.* 
The chief articles of cultivation in this pro¬ 
vince wore indigo, cotton, tobacco, and rice. The 
restrictions on trade to the West Indies being 
removed, large quantities of lumber were exported 
to those islands. In 1755, the exports of Georgia 
amounted in value to £15,744 sterling. In the 
following year, their total value was £16,776, the 
articles of exportation, in addition to a quantity of 
skins, furs, lumber, «fcc., being 9,395 lbs. of indigo, 
2,997 barrels of rice, and 268 lbs. of raw silk. The 
first issue of paper money, or bills of credit, amount¬ 
ing to about £8,000, was sanctioned by the Georgian 
Legislature in 1760. Amongst other innovations, 
already glanced at, which the home Government 
had introduced into the |>olicy of the tnistees, 
the restriction on the importation of run: was 
removed. The consequence was that enormous 
quantities both of this and other ardent spirits 
were consumed by the colonists, who attempted 
to palliate their intemperate habits by the plea that 
the universal hmekishness of the Georgian waters 
required to be mitigated by an infusion of spirituous 
liquors. Georgia being peopled from various parts 
of the world, its population was necessarily a very 
mixed one, and also of a very diversified character. 
The original Scotch emigrants are described by 
William Bart ram, a traveller who visited tho 
province in 1773, as an industrious, hospitable, 
religious, and happy race, living in the utmost 
enjoyment of rural ease and luxury, and practising 
every Christian virtue. But it has been remarked 
that tho common characteristics of the Georgians 
were a natural indolence and aversion to labour, 
greatly aggravated by the hot climate of the country 
and the frequent use of spirits. Governor Ellis re¬ 
marked, in a letter to a friend in England, written in 
July, 1758, and published in the "Annual Register” 
for 1760, that “one cannot sit down to anything 
that requires much application, but with extreme 
reluctance; for such is the debilitating quality of 
our violent heats in this season, that inexpressible 

■ Grahams : History of the United States, Book IX. 
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languor enervates every faculty, and renders even 
the thought of exercising them painful.” 

The Georgians were greatly addicted to cock- 
fightmg, horse-racing, hunting, gambling, and 
pugilistic exercises. Whitefield, who arrived in 
Georgia shortly after John Wesley had left it, was 
very instrumental in the spread of Methodism 
throughout the province, and this, doubtless, had 
some influence over the manners of the settler* 
Although a number of religious sects aroso in 
Georgia previous to the American Revolution, the 
greater number of the people were Presbyterians or 
Methodists. The Moravians deserted the colony in 
1739, and transferred themselves to Pennsylvania, 
because of their disinclination to join in tho war 
which was then on the eve of breaking out It was 
not until after the period of independence that any 
seminary of education was founded in Georgia, with 
the exception of Whitefield’s Orphan-house, which 
was unfortunately burnt down. To the Indian 
tribes by whom they were surrounded, the Georgians 
always behaved with courtesy, and showed an 
equitable spirit in all transactions with their savage 
neighbours. This was prudent, especially when they 
had within their own community many elements 
of danger. In common with other English colonics, 
Georgia received a large influx of convicted felons 
from the old country, and a social state was thus 
created which often threatened the most serious 
results. An American statistical writer has ob¬ 
served that " Georgia was at one time tho principal 
retreat of a race of men called ‘ Crackers,’ who were 
chiefly descended from convicts, and led a wild and 
vagrant life, like tho Indians, with no other effects 
than a rifle and a blanket, and subsisting upon the 
deer, turkeys, and other game which the woods fur¬ 
nish.” The same writer, however, goes on to say 
that, as the country became more settled, these 
migratory hordes disappeared. 

Nevertheless, society in Georgia, as in most slave 
States, continued in a wild and rough condition for 
many years. Another American, writing towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, gives a curious 
picture of a Georgian planter’s life. “ About six 
in the morning," says this authority, “ the planter 
quits his bed, and orders his horse to be got ready: 
he then swallows a dram of bitters to prevent the 
ill effects of the early fogs, and sets out upon th© 
tour of his plantation. Li this route he takes an 
opportunity to stop at the negro-houses; and if he 
sees any lurking about home, whose business it is 
to be in the field, he immediately inquires tho 
cause: if no sufficient cause be given, ho applies 
his rattan whip to the shoulders of the slave, and 
obliges him instantly to decamp. If sickness be- 
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alleged, the negro is immediately shut up in the 
sick-house, bled, purged, and kept on low diet, till 
he either dies, or gets into a way of recovery. After 
having examined the overseer relative to the wel¬ 
fare of the poultry, hogs, cattle, Ac., he proceeds 
round the farm, takes a cureory view of the rice, 
corn, or indigo fields, and examines into the state 
of the fences and other enclosures. About the hour 
of eight, his circuit is finished, when, before he 
alights at his own door, a tribe of young negroes, in 
the primitive state of nakedness, rush out to meet 
him, and receive the horse. Breakfast being over, 
he again mounts a fresh horse, and rides to the 
county-town, or the first public house in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, where he talks politics, inquires the price 
of produce, makes bargains, plays a game at all- 
fours, or appoints days for horse-races or boxing- 
matches. About four o’clock he returns, bringing 
with him some friends or acquaintance to dinner. 
If the company be lively or agreeable, he rarely 
rises from table before sunset If it be a wet even¬ 
ing, or the weather very disagreeable, cards or con¬ 


versation employ him till bed-time. If it be fair 
and no moonlight, after an early supper a fire is 
kindled in a pan, and two or three of them set out, 
stored with some bottles of brandy, preceded by » 
negro who carries the fire, in order to shoot deer in 
the woods; as these creatures are so attracted by u 
light that they constantly stand still, and fix their 
eyes uj>on the blaze, by the reflections of which from 
tho eyo-ball they are easily discovered and shot 
About midnight they return, according to luck, 
with or without game; their shins and faces sadly 
scratched, and themselves fit for nothing but to be 
put to l*cd. This is the general routine of existence 
among such of the Georgians as livo in the more 
retired and woody parta of the State. Others have 
their weekly societies for sentimental anil colloquial 
amusement As to trade and business, it ia entirely 
managed by overseers and factors."* In descrip- 
tions such as this, we see the beginning of that 
state of society which fostered so much political and 
moral corruption, and which found its climax in the 
slave-holders' rebellion of 1861-5. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

General State of America at the breaking out of the War of 1744-8-Engli.b Legislation for the Reprouion of American Manu¬ 
facturer -Liberal View, of Sir Robert Walpole on the Subject-Condition of the Colonie. in tho Reign of Oeorgo II.- 
Projcet for eatabliahing the Church of England in America—Subsequent Abandonment of the Scheme-Stato of Opinion 
in the Plantation, with Reference to Dependence on the Mother Country-Te.timony of the Swede, Peter K*lm-En¬ 
croachment and Rciutance Rojral Prerogative at New York-Attempt, of the Kngluh Government to Destroy tho 
Privilege, of the Colonie.-SUU of Fanning in America in the Middle of the Eighteenth Century-Rapid Increaac of 
the 1 opulation—New England Miarion. to the Indiana-Cultivatioo of Literature and Science in the New World-Bishop 
Berkeley and America. 1 


Before describing the ware of 1744-8, and - 
1754-63, it will he desirable to consider at sou 
length the political and social state of Ameri< 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. T1 
English race was by that time firmly plant* 
\ on the Atlantic sea-board, from Nova Scoti 
in the north to Georgia in the south. Englis 
power had extended only a little way into tl 
interior; but it held the coast between those tw 
settlements with a firm grip. A great Englisl 
speaking community, mixed with some alien natior 
alibcs, had been formed; and it was created alrnos 
entirely by the energy 0 f the people tbemselve J 
Georgia was the only one of the plantations that ha 
been founded even in part, by the aid of funds prx 
vided by the home Government Provincial manu 

“ ^ ProdUCti0QS Were encourage* 

by special bounties, or by an exemption from custom 


house duties; but for the most part England was not 
an indulgent mother to her offspring. The favourite 
idea throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was that colonics were valuable to a parent 
SUte only so fur ns they supplied the traders of 
tliat State with customers; and for this reason any 
American manufactures which might come into 
competition with those of Great Britain were dis- 
couraged, hampered, or even forbidden, with a total 
disregard of the convenience of the colonists. The 
House of Commons expressly declared, by a resolu- 
tion passed in 1719, that *• the erecting manufoo- 
torics in the colonies tended to lessen their depen¬ 
dence upon Great Britain.’’ The acts by wtoch 
this policy was carried out were frequently most 
unjust and oppressive. In the early part'of tho 
eighteenth century, the manufacture of hats had 
• The American Miuenm for 1790. 
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arisen in several of the American settlements, for 
the supply of the jieople of those settlements, for 
sending into other c« 1 mil's, and for foreign cxporta- 
tion. This diminished the trade of the English 
hat-makers, and was therefore to l»e suppressed. 
Accordingly, in 1732 an Act of Parliament was 
passed, prohibiting the cxfiortation of hats made in 
America, oven from one province to another, re¬ 
straining all American colonists from undertaking 
the manufacture without a previous apprenticeship 
of seven years, and forbidding all provincial hat- 
tot's to engage more than two apprentices at a 
tune, or to employ or instruct negroes to aid them 
in thou- business. The law was very generally 
broken, but it irritated none the less. To foster 
the trade of the English West Indies, such heavy 
duties were, in 1733, im|>oscd on nil commodities 
imjtorted into the continental provinces from the 
French West Indies, that the trade would have 
entirely ceased had the Act of Parliament been 
enforced. The Americans hnd for some time 
obtained large supplies of rum, sugar, and molasses 
from the West Indian |*ossessions of France, and 
lmd sent thither, in exchange, their own lumber 
and provisions ; so that the commerce benefited 
them in two ways. Incited to resistance by the 
fear of losing a lucrative trade, the colonists dis¬ 
regarded this law, and so successfully evaded its 
application that the English Government itself at 
length instructed its custom-house otlicers not to 
levy the prescribed duties. The object of the Act 
was defeated; yet the spirit which dictated it 
remained in full force for many yean. 

Some statesmen of that age, however, wero 
wiser. The greatest of all. Sir Robert Walpole, 
saw the reasonableness and good policy, as well 
as justice, of developing the trade and enterprise 
of America, and gave expression to his views in 
some very remarkablo words. When Sir William 
Keith, in 1739, suggested to the powerful Whig 
Minister a plan for taxing the American planta¬ 
tions, he replied with a smile, “ I "-ill leave that 
to some of my successors who have more courage 
than I have, and are less friends to commerce than 
1 am. It has been a maxim with me during my 
administration to encourage the trade of the 
American colonies in the utmost latitude: nay, 
it has been necessary to pass over some irregularities 
in their trade with Europe; for, by encouraging 
them to an extensive, growing foreign commerce, 
if they gain £500,000, I am convinced that, in two 
years afterwards, full £250,000 of their gains will 
be in his Majesty’s Exchequer, by the labour and 
produce of this kingdom, as immense quantities of 
every kind of our manufactures go thither; and. 
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as they [the Americans] increase in their foreign 
trade, more of our produce will be wanted. This 
is taxing them more agreeably to their own con¬ 
stitution and ours.” Such, at least, is said to 
have been the reply of Walpole, and, if really 
delivered, it showed the spirit of a wise and prudent 
statesman, who could sec where the true policy of 
England really lay. Yet it was under the rule of 
this Minister that the vexatious measures to which 
allusion has been made were carried. Walpole 
himself was to a great extent a supporter of free 
trade. As regards taxation and commerce, his 
ideas were far beyond those of the age in which 
lie lived; but, for that very reason, the opposition 
he encountered, both in Par liament and the country, 
was so great that he was sometimes compelled to 
give way. The mistaken system of earlier years 
was perpetuated after his fall from power and his 
death. In 1750, the manufacture of iron in New 
England, which had already been stalled with 
some prospect of success, was forbidden by on Act 
of the English Parliament, under very severe 
penalties. The ironmongere and smiths of Bir¬ 
mingham were in favour of tire importation into 
Englund of American iron in an unmanufactured 
state, on the ground that all the ironworks in Great 
Britain were inadequate to supply even half the 
quantity of that metal required in the several 
manufactures, and that tho colonists would bo 
encouraged to take English goods in cxchango 
for their raw maternal.* This importation was 
permitted as far as the port of London was con¬ 
cerned, but not as regarded the other ports of tho 
kingdom ; and the iron manufacture of America 
was entirely suppressed. It was tire same with 
respect to other things. Native enterprise was 
stilled, and the price of commodities in America 
was enhanced, in order that English manufacturers 
might be protected, and English merchants might 
grow rich. 

In spite of all these restrictions, tho more energetic 
of the American settlements continued to prosper. 
Among the towns and villages of the New England 
colonies, an industrious jreople cultivated tho 
land with success, and maintained a social state 
free for the most part from the curse of poverty. 
In 1738, American navigation took a start, with a 
rush, from the ship-yards of Boston. Twenty-ono 
top-sail vessels, of the total burden of 6,324 tons, 
left that port, in which they had been built, 
for the other havens and harbours of tho world. 
Pennsylvania, in the political language of the day, 
continued to be the refugium peccalonitn of free 

• Smollett’s History of England. 
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opinion; and Gorman colonists, in masses, invaded 
New York. The transition period had come, in 
which the colonies of North America felt the 
promptings and yearnings of an independent and a 
national life within themselves. They had been 
tutored in social liberty; they were, upon the 
whole, free from Indian alarms; they had learned 
the lessons of Penn and Locke; they knew what 
the old and the new philosophers had thought and 
written; und they had quickened into a full and 
expansive existence, with newspapers, colleges, and 
schools. “It were no difficult task," said Jeremy 
Dummer, in his defence of the New England 
charters, written in 1715, “to prove that London 
has arisen out of the plantations, and not out of 
Old England. 'Tis to them we owe our vast fleets 
of merchant-ships, and consequently the increase of 
our seamen, and improvements of our navigation. 
Tis the tobacco, sugar, fish, oil, logwood, and other 
commodities, which has enabled us to sup|>ort our 
trade in Europe; to bring the balance of some 
countries in our favour, which would otherwise be 
against us ; and to make the figure we do at present, 
and have done for near a century past, in all parts 
of the commercial world” It ap|«ars from the 
same authority that, during the war then recently 
concluded, so many New England sailors served in 
the Royal Navy that the Now England merchants 
were obliged to man their ships with Indians and 
negroes. 

The population of Massachusetts, in 1742, was 
161,000, and in another eleven years it had reached 
220,000, whereas, at the close of the previous cen¬ 
tury, it had been only 70,000. The other New 
England colonies likewise had largely augmented 
their numbers, and in all a state of society existed 
which was said by some observers to be equal to 
that of the Old World Men of high family not 
infrequently settled in the American plantations, 
and helped to give an artificial fioUsh to the man¬ 
ners of the |>cop)e. In the middle and southern 
provinces, with the exception of Georgia, progress 
was as marked as in the north ; indeed, the increase 
of population and wealth was greater in Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Delaware than anywhere else. But 
literary culture was far less visible in the south than 
in the northern or intermediate plantations. Vir¬ 
ginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas were peopled 
by a race which was originally more inclined to ease 
than were the earnest and stem enthusiasts of New 
England and its vicinity; and this tendency was 
increased by an enervating climate .and the abun¬ 
dance of slave-labour. Boston had a newspaper as 
early as 1.04—the Boston News-Letter, the first 
journal ever published in America; and the print¬ 


ing-press had then been at work in Massachusetts 
for several years. Virginia had no presses till 
1729, and no newspaper till 1736. On the other 
hand, a theatre had been opened in the Old 
Dominion by 1724 ; while in New England the 
Puritanical feeling against dramatic entertainments 
was still so strong in 1750 that when some young 
Englishmen and their American friends endeavoured 
to perform a tragedy in a coffee-house at Boston— 
the first time such a thing hud even been attempted 
—a disturbance occurred, and the Legislature passed 
an Act forbidding such amusements, as tending 
“greatly to increase impiety and a contempt for 
religion." No theatre was permitted in Massachu¬ 
setts till 1794 ; and Connecticut held out to the 
early part of the present century. 

The origin of the American people was veiy 
mixed, as the course of this narrative must already 
have shown ; ami the habits of the several com¬ 
munities were in .sonic measure determined by their 
derivation. The most English sections of the 
population were those of New England and Vir¬ 
ginia. In New York, the Dutch abounded; in 
Delaware, the Dutch and Swedes; in Pennsylvania, 
the Germans; in many of the southern and middle 
colonies, the Scotch ami Irish ; not to speak of 
several immigrations of French Protestants in 
various parts. Yet England gave the final and 
most distinct characteristic to this heterogeneous 
compound. The different settlers fell, so to sjieuk, 
into an English mould, and became, in a generation 
or two, a kind of Englishmen, modified, of course, 
by the changed circumstances by which they were 
surrounded. The New England colonics have 
always furnished a large body of emigrants to 
the other jwrts of North America, ami have thus 
helped to maintain the English character of the 
whole Federation. 

So much were the American plantations regarded 
as a part of England, that in 1749 n project was 
entertained bv the Government of George LL for 
introducing into them an ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment, with Bishops and other dignitaries, after the 
model of the English Church. It was alleged that 
several non-juring clergymen, belonging to the Epis¬ 
copal institution, had emigrated to America, owing 
to the failure of their hopes after the defeat of the 
Second Pretender, und that a clerical body of a 
moie loyal ortW would be desirable, os a counter¬ 
acting influence. The leaders of the Church of 
England had long desired to establish her power in 
America, and ineffectual efforts in tlr * direction 
had frequently been made. The reason now put 
forth for renewing them was probably a pretext: 
the real motive was the wish to repeat on tho 
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southern plantations had received so large a number 
of Presbyterian Dissenters as to be disinclined to 
an Episcopal hierarchy), opposed the design with 
all the energy of its hereditary Puritanism. A 
promise to exempt New England from the 
scope of the measure failed to buy off this op¬ 
position, which was intensified and embittered by 
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Church of England was not badly represented in 
America. In 1752, there were in Pennsylvania nine 
Episcopal ministers, und twenty-seven churches 
where they officiated ; in New Jersey, eight of 
these ministers; in New York, twelve; in Con¬ 
necticut, eight ministers and sixteen churches; in 
Rhode Island, five ministers and six churches; in 
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a schism that had broken out in Connecticut i 
for back as 1722, and was not yet exhausted. I 
that year, several clergymen had publicly retracte 
their Puritanical views of church government, nr 
announced their adhesion to the Church of En ; 
land. The party thus established was of conn 
strongly m favour of the plan proposed at Londor 
but neither in numbers nor in social influence ha 
its members any great power, and the Englis 
Cabinet at length saw the pnidehce, and even tl 
nocessity, of abandoning the design. Still, tl 
44 


Massachusetts, ten ministers and ten churches; and 
in New Hampshire, one minister and ono church.* 
This ecclesiastical difference had the effect of 
calling attention once again to a question often 
before discussed—viz., whether or not the colonies 
were desirous of shaking off the yoke of the mother 
country, and establishing a perfectly independent 
government The Americans themselves generally 
denied any such imputation; but the ruling classes 

• Abie] Holmes: Annuls of America. 
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in England li;nl bclicvnl if for iromy years—in the 
c;»hi» of MnssndmsolU, ever since the time of 
( 'hal los 11.—ami there cannot l»c a doubt that they 
reasoned correctly. Unfortunately, they often 
acted as if they desired to bring alwmt such a con¬ 
summation, or as if they wished to provoke some 
ineffectual attempt, in order that they might show 
with what ease it could Ik* put down. When 
Francis Nicholson was at tin* head of a Hairs in 
Virginia, in 1698, he drew up, in conjunction with 
his friend Colonel Quarry, also employed in an 
official capacity by the Crown, a set of Memorials 
which were presented to the Commissioners of 
Trade and Plantations in England. The American 
colonists in general, and the Virginians in par¬ 
ticular. \'e e hero represented as deeply imbued 
with republican principles; and the authors of the 
pa|K*r strongly recommended that all the English 
colonics in North America should Ik* reduced under 
one government and one viceroy, and that a stand¬ 
ing army should be maintained there, to subdue tire 
enemies’ of Royal authority. The suggestion was 
not adopted ; but it long rankled in the minds of 
the colonists. Sometimes by neglect, sometimes by 
injudicious interference, the Ministers of England 
taught the Americans to look forward to a future 
of republican freedom ns the coming golden age of 
their land. The cynical indifference with which 
American interests were sacrificed to English in¬ 
terests; the vexations endeavours to ini|>ose the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy of England on communities 
which abhorred it ; the related despatch to 
America of Governors who, bankrupt in the old 
country, shamelessly abused their power in the new, 
n-s a means of filling their pockets against the day 
of their recall; the naked brutality with which, on 
several occasions, the colonists were told that they 
had no rights but what the King chase to grant 
them as a mere matter of grace and favour, which 
he might withdraw, if he pleased, the next day;— 
all these things helped to overcome the natural 
feeling of affection towards the mother country 
which. with better treatment, the Americans would 
probably have shown. 

It is certainly true that tl.e Royal Government 
was superior to most of the proprietary- Govern¬ 
ments. It was amenable to pnblic opinion, winch 
the Olliers generally were not; and it wonhl fre¬ 
quently retrace its course when met by a suffi¬ 
ciently strong resistance. But the Americans, 
according to the usual custom of human nature, 
judged it by the won*, and not by the licst, of its 
results; and the bad results were bad indeed. Eten 
in the matter of slavery, England pursued her own 
ends with perfect disregard to the real proywntyof 


America; in some places forcing the institution of 
negro bondage on unwilling populations, and in 
otheni pampering a perverted sentiment, in order 
that her merchants might obtain nt a cheaper rate 
the productions of American soil. In 17-15, an 
anonymous writer, styling himself “A British Mer¬ 
chant," published at London a treatise in which lie 
undertook to show that the African slave-trade 
was the great pillar and siipjiort of the general 
trade with America. If, he argued, the supply of 
negroes were thrown entirely into the hands of 
England's rivals, so that the colonies were obliged to 
depend on the labour of white men, they would he 
ruined, or compelled to shake off their dependence on 
the Crown. Black labour was cheajicr than white 
laltour; lx*sides, the supply of five workers to tho 
plantations in sufficient number’s would drain Eng- 
land of husbandmen, manufacturers, and mechanics, 
and would so interfere with the productions of the 
parent State that Englishmen would have just 
causo to dread the prosperity of their colonies. Such 
were the views of English merchants in the middle 
of last century. 

On one side of the Atlantic, then, was n 
settled purpose of domination, for reasons of 
avowed selfishness; on tho other was a lmlf-dc- 
vcloped wish for independence, as the only cscni*- 
from systematic injustice. Yet it must not he sup¬ 
posed that nt the jK*t iod wo have now reached this 
desire had taken the form of any definite project. 
Dr. Johnson once remarked that, by a merciful 
dispensation of Providence, mobs have no power 
of combination, or they could very easily seize on 
the possessions of the rich; and that a similar- 
defect kccjrs soldiers in due subortUn.ition to then- 
officers. It was so with the American colonies 
in relation to the State which governed them. 
They had, at the present stage, no principle of co- 
hesion. Tire northern settlements had nothing m 
common with the .southern ; the middle plantations 
wore equally foreign to l»th. Even the Fo.le.-al 
union of the New Englan.l colonies, a ce.itmj 
previous, had long ceased to exist. There was con- 
sequent!)* an absence, in its fullest 
of the national spirit, which was, ...deed co. re 
dieted in several di.-ectio.is by tho large admixture 
of many distinct races. At the same tune, there 
was a very general and not at all unreasonable 
fear of the French and Spaniards, and a prudon 
reliance on the Imperial power f 
resistin'- the ambitious designs of those 1 
5T3»t « touched upon by Po.er K-.n, « 
Swede' who visited North America ... U «. ^ 
passage of his book of travels wh.cl. .s veil 
reproducing. 
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. “It is of great advantage to the Crown of 
England,” writes this observer, “ that the North 
American colonies are near a country undor the 
government of the French, like Canada. There is 
reason to believe that the King of England never 
was earnest in his attempts to expel the French 
from their possessions there, though it might have 
been done with little difficulty; for the English 
colonies in this part of the world have increased 
so much in their number of inhabitants, ami in 
their riches, that they almost vie with Old England. 
Now, in older to keep up the authority and trade 
of the mother country, and to answer several other 
purposes, they arc forbidden to establish new manu¬ 
factures, which would turn to the disadvantage of 
British commerce: they are not allowed to dig for 
any gold or silver, unless they semi it to England 
immediately; they have not the liberty of trading 
to any parte that do not belong to the British 
dominions, excepting some settled places; and 
foreign traders are not allowed to send their ships 
to them. These and some other restrictions occa¬ 
sion the inhabitants of tho English colonics to grow 
less tender for their mother country. This coldness 
is kept up by the many foreigners, such as Ger¬ 
mans, Dutch, and French, settled here, and living 
among the English, who commonly have no j«ar- 
ticular attachment to Old England. Add to this, 
likewise, that many people can never be contented 
with their possessions, though they be ever so great, 
and will always be desirous of getting more, and 
of enjoying the pleasure which arises from change ; 
and their over-great liberty and prosperity often 
lend them to licentiousness. I have been told by 
English subjects, and not only by such ns were 
natives of America, but even l»y those who had 
emigrated from Europe, that the English colonies 
in North America, within the sjttce of thirty or 
fifty years hence, would be able to form a State 
by themselves, entirely independent of Old England. 
But as the whole country which lies along the sea¬ 
shore is unguarded, while on the land side it is 
harassed by the French in time of war, these 
dangerous neighbours are sufficient to prevent the 
connection of the colonics with their mother countiy 
from being quite broken off. The English Govern¬ 
ment has therefore sufficient reason to consider the 
French in North America as the best guardians of 
the submission of their colouies.” * 

The proposal for establishing a Governor-General 
over the whole of the American plantations, which 
Francis Nicholson had made in 1G98, was rented 
»n 1 ,41 by one Daniel Coxe, who wrote a work on 

• Kalin's Travels, quoted by Crahame, Book X., chap. 2. 


the French and Spanish parts of North America to 
the west and south of the English settlements. Tho 
details of Coxe’s plan were not illiberal, for tho 
Governor-General was to act in harmony with 
a Council to be elected by the local Legislatures. 
But the scheme was regarded by the Americans 
with suspicion and dislike, as involving an increase 
of the Royal prerogative; and it came to nothing. 
So great was the feeling of jealousy at English in¬ 
terference that the colonists sometimes refused to 
entertain even suggestions of probable advantage 
when they came from the Royal Government In 
1751, the King recommended to the Assembly of 
Massachusetts a general revision of the laws, such 
as had just been carried out by the Virginian 
Assembly. But, although it was admitted by all 
|Mrtics that several legal reforms were much needed, 
the majority of the Legislature refused to comply 
with tho King’s suggestion, because they feared 
that it covered some secret design of a despotic 
diameter. This, no doubt, was an irritable excess 
of caution, calculated to indue# a feeling of unfriend¬ 
liness on the jKirt of the mother country ; but it 
had licen in some measure provoked by frequent 
encroachments. The same conflict of popular senti¬ 
ment with regal power was seen at New York. 
Smith, the historian of that colony in tho last 
century, remarks:—“Our representatives, agreeably 
to tho general sense of their constituents, ore tena¬ 
cious in the opinion that the inhabitants of this 
colony are entitled to all the privileges of English¬ 
men ; that they have a right to partici|mtc in tho 
legislative power ; and that the session of Assemblies 
here is wisely substituted instead of a representation 
in Parliament, which, all things considered, would 
at this remote distance bo extremely inconvenient 
and dangerous. The Governors, on the other hand, 
in general entertain political sentiments of a quite 
different nature. All the immunities we enjoy, ac¬ 
cording to them, not only flow from, but absolutely 
depend upon, the mere grace and will of the Crown." 
The triul of the printer Zengcr, in 1735, showed how 
strongly these high-prerogative views were held by 
the representatives of the sovereign on the banks 
of the Hudson. The writer of a pamphlet pub¬ 
lished at London in 1752, and quoted by Smith, 
advised the popular leaders in tho New York 
Assembly to drop their “ Parliamentary aus and 
style about liberty and property, and keep within 
their sphere," for that the King’s commission and 
instructions were their charter, and if they abused 
his Majesty’s favours they were but tenants-at-will. 

That this was not merely the rash exaggeration 
of an inesponsible pamphleteer, but the deliberate 
conviction of English statesmen, had been made 
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apparent I hive years earlier (in 1710) by n Bill 
introduced into tlu* British Parliament, the ol»ject 
of which was to altoli-h all the American charters, 
ami to rentier the Kind's instructions to the pro- 
vincial Governors ct|uivalent to legal enactments. 
Sucli a law. hatl it lieen sanctioned. wouhl have 
created in America a inert* dcs|«otiMii, ami wouhl 
doubt h-» have react «-d on the lil»erty of England 
heivelf. But it was i>p|Mt-i-«l with great earnest¬ 
ness l»y the colonial agents in Iximlon, ami by the 
more far-sighted among English |ioliticiiins; an«l 
the Act was withdrawn. In the same year, the 
English Ministry entertained for awhile that fatal 
idea of taxing the colonies which Sir William 
Keith had suggest Pi I nine years In-fore, which 
Wal|K*le said In* laid neither the wish nor the 
courage to undertake, but which, a little later, was 
udoptcd by Ministers of less |tower and cajiocity, 
with tlu* ultimate result of losing the whole of 
America from Maine to Georgia. Shirh-y, the 
Governor of Massachusetts, had suggested that, as 
a protection against the French, a series of frontier 
fortresses should lx* erected under the Mi|M*rvtsion 
ot Royal engineers and officers, and that a tax for 
their maintenance should Ik- ini|iOHed by Parliament, 
without which it would not In-done. Other Ameri¬ 
can Governors sent home alarming re|K»rts of the 
growing disloyalty of the colonies, and begged that 
a permanent salary for their offin-s might be provided. 
Tlu* hood of the Government in 17 III was Henry 
Pelham, one of Walpole's chief op|xment*. It would 
have lieen wiser had he never entertained the pro- 
jiosed selieme; but it must lie udmitt<-d that in 
doing so he acted with fairness towards the planta¬ 
tions. He communicated his plan to tin- several 
provincial Governments, and solicited their opinions. 
Those opinions were of course adverse to the design, 
and Pelham had the sense and good feeling to 
abandon what he had contemplate!. The English 
Government was at this time generally disposed t.» 
accommodation; but the folly of making such 
attempts, and then retreating from them, is 
obvious. 

It was not surprising that the Americans should 
desire to retain the management of their own 
affair* in their own hands, with little more than 
the personal tie of subjection to the Crown, as 
represented by the Royal Governors; for they had 
created by their unassisted industry a number of 
flourishing commonwealths, free from many of the 
evils that afflicted Euro|io. Life was simple and 
easy in those infant States. In Pennsylvania. 
Delaware. New Jersey, and New York, as Peter 
Kalin reports,—and probably in other colonies 
also, which did not come within the scope of his 
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observation,—even the humblest peasants had 
their orchards. This profusion led to a conx-spoud. 
ing hospitality on the pirt of the people, and 
wayfarers were permitted, and almost invited, 
to help themselves from the produce of the gardens! 
Kalm was astonished one day when his guide 
leapt over a hedge which divided the public road 
from a private orohiml, and gathered some fruit 
for him and his companions; and his surprise was 
still greater when lie saw that the jioople in the 
enclosure were so little concerned in the fact as to 
P»v I‘<*t the slightest attention to it. “ We aftor- 
wniils found very frequently," says this writer, 
** that the country )*-oplc in Sweden and Finland 
guarded their turnipa more carefully than the 
people here do the most exquisite fruits." The 
soil wns so fertile, and the price of land so cheap, 
that a careless system of husbandry was the result. 
The farmer wouhl cultivate Ids ground only ns long 
as he could do so without the aid of manure; then 
he would leave it fallow, or convert it into ptsture, 
ami, enclosing a new piece of land out of the virgin 
forest, would draw u|k>ii a fresh stock of natural 
fertility. “We can hardly," said Kalm, “lx- more 
lavish of our woods in Sweden and Finland than 
they are here. Their eyes are fixed upon tho 
present, ami they are blind to futurity. I was 
astonished when I heard the country people com¬ 
plaining of the badness of their pastures; lmt I 
likewise |*erceived their negligence, and often saw 
excellent plants growing on their own grounds, 
which only required a little more* attention and 
assistance from their inoxjM-rienced owners." Kahn 
was a friend of Linmrus. and therefore probably 
knew something of such matters. One great 
disadvantage of the American farmer was in¬ 
cidental to the half-unpeopled state of the land 
which bad existed from time immemorial, and 
ha<l resulted in a vast excess of animal, and 
cs|*ecially of insect, life. Wild beasts frequently 
buret out of the woods, destroyed the cattle, and 
ravaged the plantations. Creatures which in 
England are regarded ns graceful and harmless 
playthings, became formidable in America from 
their countless numbers. In Pennsylvania, so 
much damage was done to the crops of maize by 
the foraging of squirrels that, in a single year, 
.£8,000 were expended hv the colonial Govern¬ 
ment in rewards for the destruction of this animal, 
at the rate of threepence for each head. In the 
neighbourhood of Providence, 11,588 squirrels 
were destroyed within ten days by a porty of 
hunters. 

Early marriages were usual in the American 
colonies, owing to the case of living, and the i*osi- 
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five advantages of a fiunUj in a 
country, where labour was scarce. Some wnten 
have asserted that these unions took place at too 
•early an age, and that their had effect wan seen m 
physical and mental deterioration. However this 
may have been, they resulted in a large and rapid 
increase of population, particularly in New England 
mid the middle provinces. It is said to have been 
not uncommon for parent, to be surrounded by 
descendants to the number of eighty or a hundred. 
Cases are recorded where as many as five hundred 
descendants, extending to the children of great, 
grandchildren, have gathered about their patriarchal 
ancestor. In New Hampshire, three generations 
would often be seen tilling the ground in the same 
field; and, at the commencement of the present cen¬ 
tury, Dwight, nn American clergyman and author, 
met with a New Englander who had seen his de¬ 
scendants amount to more than fifteen hundred. 
With so great a natural increase, immigration from 
abroad was not needed in provinces which, by the 
middle of the eighteenth century, had been so long 
settled as those of New England ; nor did any great 
.addition from the ^ld World take place in them at 
the i*‘rio<l of which we arc now treating. A number 
of German Protestants, however, were invited to 
Massachusetts in 1749 and 1751, for the puqKisc 
of founding manufactories. Those who arrived in 
the latter year left their native country under a 
misapprehension that their future was guaranteed 
to them by the Assembly, whereas the project was 
that of a number of private individuals, who had 
contrived to obtain, in an irregular way, the 
countenance, and to some extent even the 
assistance, of the Legislature. The plan turned 
out a failure, and the emigrants bitterly com¬ 
plained of the refusal of the Assembly to assist 
.them. 

The religious character of Massachusetts con¬ 
tinued to he strongly developed long nfter the age 
of militant Puritanism had passed away. Great 
efforts were made for the conversion of the Indians, 
in addition to those of an earlier date which have 
been described in a previous section of this work. 
In 1737, the Massachusetts Legislature granted to 
a body of the Housatonic Indians a settlement in 
the western part of the province (now called Stock- 
bridge), where the native converts to Christianity 
gathered in large numbers. The superintendence 
of the various missions and their establishments 
was confided to a board called the Commissioners 
for Indian Affaire, sitting at Boston, and receiving 
occasional grants from the Legislature, and still 
larger sums from voluntary contributors. Among 
the early pastors of this body was tho celebrated 




Jonathan Edwanl*, one of the most remarkable 
religious and metaphysical writers that America 
has produced: a man who from his boyhood hiul 
been subject to the most extreme aflhitus of devout 
enthusiasm; who us n child used to retire into 
woods and swamps, like an anchorite of tho firet 
Christian ages, that he might wrestle with tho 
Spirit in prayer; and who as a man was instrumen¬ 
tal in a great religious revival in the years 1740 and 
1741. Edwards was an uncompromising Calvinist, 
and liis essay on tho Freedom of tho Will is 
generally held to be a masterly exposition of tho 
great dogma of his sect, that tho ultimate salvation 
or pcnlition of every individual was predestined 
from all eternity, and cannot bo in the least affected 
by human conduct This work, and another on 
Original Sin, he wrote during his residence among 
the Indian converts, in 1731 nud subsequent years. 
But his ministrations among the savages were not 
very successful. Though in many resjaxts an esti¬ 
mable, and certainly u highly conscientious, man, ho 
was austere, reserved, mid soua-wlmt arrogant in 
Ills manners. Like tho Matbors, and many more 
of the Puritan body, he hud an overweening 
sense of the importance of the ministerial office, 
and las life uffoids some curious proofs of tho 
revolt against such pretensions which in Ills 
time was growing up even in New England, 
aided by the progress of secular knowledge and 
widening intellectual ]>ower. Shortly before join¬ 
ing the Indian mission, he hud been dismissed from 
his charge at Northampton, Massachusetts, on 
account of his refusing to admit to the sacrament 
those persons who did not completely satisfy him 
as to their religious condition. Yet tho "revival” 
had been very strong under Edwards's ministrations, 
and Ik* had himself published " A Faithful Narra¬ 
tive of tlie Surprising Work of God, in tho 
Convention of Many Hundred Souls in Northainji- 
tou." One of the most successful missionary 
labourers of that epoch was David Bruincrd, who 
lived iu the wilderness with tho simplicity of a 
patriarch, preached with the passion of un n|>osUe, 
and was rewarded by numerous conversions among 
the Six Nations. He died young in 1747, but ho 
had done more than most others. Still, the Indians, 
as a rule, held aloof from the religion of the whito 
man. Tho missionaries by whom they were ap¬ 
proached did not always, or often, equal Brainerd 
in dignity of character or purity of life. A few 
years before, some of the Six Nations told Governor 
Hunter, of New York, that several of the ministers 
who had come to them from that province had 
encouraged them in the habit of drinking brandy. 
It Is noticeable that the Imliaus generally assumed 
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towards tlie European* a tone of moral Mi|K*riority; 
ami sometimes not without reason. 

The til’s* roughness of Americnn society had 
)«lKKcd away l»y the nihUlle of the eighteenth cen- 
rmy. Literature ami science were lacginning to l»c 
r allied and cultivate!. In the universities of New 
England, in the college of Virginia, in the elemen¬ 
tary schools scattered over the country, and in the 
philosophical societies which now ln-gan to Ik* 
numerous in several of the provinces, a race of 
thinkers was Wing trained for the future—a race 
like that w liioli Milton, glancing only at his own 
immediate countrymen, descriWd in one of the most 


laWurers were already gathering. Theologians 
historians, and men of science were a heady native 
to the roil, and dtliers, native to Europe, took in- 
ten-st in the giaml cxprriinent. Even us early as 
17 Jt* f Berkeley, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, the 
gie-.it ex|>onent of the Idealistic philosophy, visited 
America, with the view of starting a college there 
—a scheme which, after receiving the support of 
the King and Parliament, fell through, owing to 
the indifference of Sir Robert Walj»ole. This 
remarkable man was so impressed with the 
splendid future of the new continent that, in the 
only verses he ever wrote, he hailed that future as 
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M il* oi c*rc micros. (F.o« P<y»/-A*. Allot.) 



eloquent passages of that triumph of iiu|*mioned 
reasoning, the “ Aifopogitica." Of the Americans 
« of that day, as of their English ancestors a hundred 
veal's before, Milton might have said :—‘’The shop 
. .war hath not more anvils and hammers waking. 
justic*du on out the plates and instruments of armed 
l>ens a, ‘u defence of beleaguered truth, than there W 
lamps, m, t |, ere sitting by their studious 

ami ideas, searching. involving new notions 

homage and to present, as with their 

tion : others as, ir f w ,i tv , the approaching reforma- 
assenting to the K frtSt reading, trying all things, 
ment. What could.^ 0 f reasoning and convinco- 
nation so pliant and st a ma „ ,squire more from a 
ledge ? What wants the. prone to seek after know- 
pregnant soil, but wise am, j 0 snc h a towardly and 
make n knowing people, aj faithful laWurers, to 
prophets, and of worthies?" nation of sages, of 

The wise and faithful 


far surpassing anything in the past. Tlie veises 
niv not of the Wst; but there is one line in them 
which is deservedly a common-place. In bis vision 
of the coming time, Berkeley exclaims 

■’ In lun? dime*, the rent of innocence. 

Where Nature go hie*, and virtue rule*,— 

Where men tball not impose for truth and *ensc 
The pedantry of courts and »chooU,— 

•* There shall be sung another golden age. 

The rise of empire ami of art*. 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 

The wi*crt head* and noblest heart*. 


•• Not ruth a* Europe breed* in her decay; 
Such a* she bred »h<n fresh and young. 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay. 
By future i*oet» *hall be rung. 


1 • OV*f 0« tonrst of tupirr tabs tU . 
Tlie four first act. already port. 

A fifth shall close the dmma with *1 J 
nnhlrtt ofTMTUlg «« tlie U*t 
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CHAPTER 1.1 X. 


ik >•( \V..r IvlwiMi Kuglnml aimI Franco in 1744 Fundi Attack on Nova Scotia—Treaty between the Iudiaut anti tlie 
1'iovimvi of riiilailel|>hi«, Maryland. an«l Virginia -Tin- Fortre** of LouUbui^, Cajic lire ton -Determination of tbe New 
li.;;l.<n.lci » to effect it* Reduction—Dbcuwion of the Project in the MuMaclnuetU L«gulaturc—Soiling of the Expedition 
Reduction of laiuiUiurg, und Surrender of the hbwl of Caj»e Dretou—Incident* of the Siege of Louisburg—Jealousy of 
the Pioviucinl Troop* felt by the KngU»h Government— Further 1’h.n* for the Subjugation of Ihc French in America - 
I h of u French Fleet and Aonjr for the (W|uot of the Knglnh Settle meat*-Diqtcreion of tho Fleet by Tempc*U 
Renewed Attempt of the French, and it« Defeat Predatory Warfare- Establishment of a Militia in Pennsylvania— 
Riots in I'.t «-toii. owing to Naval Implement Tl- P«k* of .Mx-la-CfctpcUc. 


Is 1714. France tnnl England had been at jn-.u-c 
since tin* coiicIiihioii of the Treaty of Utrecht, in 
1 1 13. .Mutual exhaustion hail luul much to ilo 
with this desirable state ot it-pose; hut the per¬ 
sonal inclinations of lemling Minister* on both 
t itles of the Channel—of Cardinal Flcury ami of 
Sir Robert Walpole- were ill favour of a pacific 
iK»liey, even ajstrt from motives of immediate pru¬ 
rience. Still, the sectU of future warn luikcd in 


many dangerous ipu-stions, anri France viewed with 
apprehension the growing |*>wer of England in the 
Wert Indie*. Louia XV., in 1740, promised his 
relative, the King of S|siin, fifty ship* of the line, 
to aid him in maintaining his predominance in that 
direction ; and Fleur}*, then a very old man, indis¬ 
posed to recommence hostilities, was nevertheless 
moved to say that he must prevent England from 
accomplishing her great pur|»ose of appropriating 
to herself the whole of the West Indian commerce. 
L'limce. lie said, could not consent to the Sptnish 
colonies falling into English hands. W hde the 
jH-nec still continued. France was swpccted by 
England of giving covert assistance to S|siin in her 
hostility to English power in America; but no 
rupture took place on this account. It was a 
totally different question which once more brought 
the two nations into military oirny against one 
another. The death of the Emperor Charles VI., 
in 1740, left the Houso of Hapaburg without any 
male heir, and thus raised a question as to the 
Austrian succession. By the Pragmatic Sanction, 
the Emperor had settled his dominions on his 
daughter, the Archduchess Maim Tlieresa, wife o 
Francis of Lorraine, whose succession. .» due 
course, was guaranteed by Great Britain and other 
European Power*. She accordingly ascended the 
throne in October. 1740. but was at once encoun¬ 
tered bv a hast of enemies. The King of Vnm*. 
the Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, ami the King* 
of France, Spain ami Sardinia, hud claim, on divers 
grounds of genealogy or marriage, to I«£ 

of the Austrian monarchy. Mar,a 

fended herself with great sptnt, ami the Austrian 
dominions were soon devastated l.y a furious u.l- 


George II. supported the Pragmatic Sanction, null 
on the 27th of June, 1743, at the head of nn 
English and Hanoverian army, fought on the siilo 
of the Austrian Empress at the buttle of Dettingcn; 
but as yet he was acting only as Elector of Han¬ 
over, and his troops, though partly English, were 
lighting under the banners of Austria. Franco 
and England were still nominally at peace; but tho 
feeling between them was of course anything but 
friendly, and on the 15th of March, 1744, Franco 
declared war on Great Britain, who retorted by a 
counter declaration on the 9th of April. 

The French colonists in America received in¬ 


telligence of the rupture sooner than the people of 
the English provinces. They at once commenced 
hostilities, without giving notico of the state of 
war, and directed their attention to Nova Scotia, 
formerly their own province of Acadic, as tho most 
vulnerable point for attack. The English had a 
garrison, with a Governor and Council, at Anna¬ 
polis ; they had also a settlement on the small 
island of Cansenu, lying oft* the eastern const of 
Nova Scotia; and between that islet and New¬ 
foundland lay the French insular territory of Cap 
Breton. The settlement of C'anseau was much 
retorted to by New England fishermen, and was 
defended by a small fortification garrisoned by a 
detachment of troops from Annapolis; but, having 
the French of Canada in one direction, and tho 
French of Cape Breton in another, its position was 
insecinx*. Duquesnel, the Governor of the latter 
colour, resolved to strike a blow at the Mnng 
establishments of the English, and acco.xln.gly seat 
against them a few armed vessels, carrying a force 
of nine hundred men, who seized on tho tshm,I of 
Causes,,, burned the fori and houses, and took he 
garrison prisoners. The onslaught was quite un¬ 
spotted, and met with no resistance. Deque 1 
afterwards attacked Placentia, in New oimdli. d, 
and Annapolis, in Nova Scotia, but without sue 
cess Tlie garrison taken at Cansenu were k*| 
during the summer at Louisburg in Csi* 
and then sent to Boston on l-role. The »««>»£ 
they gave of the condition of Lou,slang and .ts 
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fortifications led to an expedition against that 
place iii the following year, which resulted in a 
signal success. 

Before tho close of 1744, an arrangement was 
come to between the Six Nations and the represen¬ 
tatives of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 
The meeting took place at Lancaster, in the first- 
named of those provinces, and a deed was signed, 
by which, for about £400, the Indians disposed of 
large tracts of land in the western parts of Virginia 
and Maryland, and came to an amicable arrange¬ 
ment with Pennsylvania as to certain mutton* that 
had been in dispute. For a long time past, the old 
feeling of friendship which during several years 
had subsisted between the red men and the Quakers 
hail suffered considerable diminution. The former 
complained that they were not fairly treated in their 
trade bargains; the latter felt it a grievance that, 
whenever land was purchased from the natives, 
tho community had to furnish the money, whilst the 
estates went to the proprietary. Governor Thomas 
had officially declared himself apprehensive of 
“some fatal quarrel,” which was rendered all the 
more probable by the drunkenness to which the 
Indians were now prone, and which the traders 
habitually encouraged, that they might drive more 
profitable bargains. But the effect of this interview 
was to renew, at least in terms, the good relations 
of former days, mid a great many important matters 
were talked over In-tween tho white men and the 
red. The claim of England to the basin of the 
Ohio was recognised by the savages in their cession 
of territory ; and, tho relations between France and 
England l*oing referred to, the leaden* of the Six 
Nations informed tho commissioners of Virginia 
and Maryland that they had engaged tho Praying 
Indians and other tribes, who stood “in the veiy 
gates of the French," not to join any confederacy 
against the English. 

Feeling that their position luul been made as 
safe ns was practicable, the New Englanders re¬ 
solved on instituting reprisals. They declared war 
against the Indians of Nova Scotia, who luul assisted 
in tho attack on Annapolis, and it was uot long ore 
tlioy determined on subduing Louisliurg. It was 
indeed a necessity that this formidable stronghold 
should, if iKjssible, be taken out of the enemy’s 
hands; forth* English fisheries on the coasts’of 
Nora Scotia were being destroyed by the operations 
of tho French, and throughout the summer tlic 
merchant-vessels of New England were so frequently 
captured, and carried into Louisburg, that nil 
maritime enterprise was threatened with extinction. 
Vet it was a very serious matter to attack so strong 
a position. The chief town of Cape Breton had 
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been fortified by the French with great care and 
skill. In front were a rampart of stone mid a 
ditch eighty feet wide. Six bastions and three 
batteries contained embrasures for u hundred mid 
forty-eight pieces of cannon; and it was stated at 
the time that to walk nil round the ramparts was 
to traverse a distance of at least two miles and a 
quarter. A battery of thirty cannon commanded 
the entrance to the harbour from the vantage-ground 
of a small Island; and further down was another 
batteiy of twenty-eight heavier guns, which gave 
immediate protection to the town. Thu inside of 
the citadel whs a square, measuring nearly two 
hundred feet each way, three side* of which were 
taken up with bomb-proof barracks, while the north 
side was occupied by the Governor’s house and the 
church. The road from the country to the town 
was by the west gate over a drawbridge, which was 
defended by n circular battery of sixteen guns; so 
that, whether by son or by hind, the approaches to 
Louishiirg were dominated by works of tho l*est 
engineering skill, which it had taken Franco five- 
and-twcuty year* to construct, and which, though 
not yet complete, luul cost thirty millions of livres. 
In the estimation of many, Louisburg was olio of 
the strongest places in the world. By some it was 
compared to Dunkirk, by some to Gibraltar; mid, 
if not really the equal of those celebrated fortresses, 
it was at any rate a |>ositioii of great inqiortiincc, 
any attack on which involved considerable hazard, 
and many possibilities of failure^ 

Now England had no place which could at all 
lie set in coin|inrlson with Louishiirg. It is true 
that some stops luul recently been taken for put¬ 
ting the country in a losition of defence. The 
frontier garrisons had been reinforced ; new fort* 
had also been erected nt cxj>osod situations; ami 
the King laid sent a present of artillery to his 
American subjects. But no fortress of u first-class 
character protected the English jiossessions in that 
l*ut of the. world ; the fortifications of Auiui]>olis 
were in so dilapidated a state that the place very 
nearly fell before the combined French and Indian 
assault; and if the enemy should renew the offen¬ 
sive, there was every reason to fear that he would 
prevail. The English in Nova Scotia were merely 
n garrison. The people of the province were Frenph, 
bv origin and by sympathy ; they numbered sixteen 
thousand, and it was proved that they could de|»cnd 
on the assistance of the native tribes, who, having 
been converted by Jesuit priests, were of the same 
faith as the great majority of the white inhabitants. 
William Shirley, the Governor of Massachusetts, 
perceived the danger of allowing such a basis for 
hostile proceedings as Cape Breton to remain in the 
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hands of the French, and he solicited help from 
England to effect its reduction. But before any 
answer could be received, he was pushed into mote 
immediate action by the impatience of the New 
Etii'land fishermen and merchants. Towards the 
doso of the year, it began to Ik* generally believed 
that Louisburg might Ik* taken by surprise during 
the severity of the winter season. To some, the 
design seemed in the last degree imprudent; but 
Shirley, aiul several of the most influential men in 
Massachusetts, thought differently. A circumstance 
which favoured the project was the recent death of 
Duqiiesm-1, the Governor, who had been succeeded 
by a general advanced in years, and of no great 
capacity. Puvivier, who led the attack on Canseau, 
and whose abilities were of a much higher order, 
had lately sailed for Euro|»e : and, from information 
given to Shi. lev by those who had been in captivity 
at Louisburg, it ap|»cared that this officer had gone 
to beg immediate succour from his sovereign, that the 
stores of the garrison were scanty, that the troo|>s 
were discontented and inclined to mutiny, and that 
in some places the works were already crumbling to 
decay. If these accounts were to be relied on, it 
was a matter of jolicy to attack the place as speedily 
as possible ; and such was the opinion of Shirley 
and his friends. 

The discussion of the project in the Massachu¬ 
setts Legislature, consisting of the Provincial 
Council and the representatives of the people, was 
carried on, at the request of Governor Shirley, 
under an oath of secrecy—a circumstance perhai* 
unparalleled in the history of Parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure. The Governor had stated in his message 
that he was prewired to communicate a matter of 
the utmost importance, but of such a nature that 
the disclosure of it to the public at that |»cricd 
might be highly detrimental to the general interest. 
The oath of secrecy was well kept for some time; 
ami the fact was then accidentally divulged by a 
member of the Legislature, who, while conducting 
the family devotions at his lodgings, inadvertently 

prayed for a blessing on the attempt. The debate 
spread over several days, and, in the first ...stance, 
resulted in a vote adverse to the design. Shirley, 
however, induced several of the most wealthy 
inhabitants of Boston, and nearly all the merchants 
of Salem and Marblehead, to send in petitions, 
earnestly entreating the Legislature to save the 
fisheries from entire ruin by consenting to the 
expedition. The consideration of the question was 
therefore reopened, and the daring project was at 
length sanctioned by a majority of one. Even that 
bare majority was the result of an accident. A mem¬ 
ber of the Assembly who afterwards became famous 
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—Andrew Oliver—was going down to the Houso 
on the day the final debate took place, with the 
intention of voting against the pix»i>o.sal, when he 
fell and broke his leg. When the House divided, 
the numbers on l>oth sides were equal; and the 
Speaker, though i*rsonally inclined to a negative, 
gave his casting vote in favour of the expedition, 
because he conceived that such was the general 
desire of the i*coplc. 

It was thcroforo with considerable misgivings on 
the part of many that the coming blow was pie- 
Hired. Once detent lined on, however, the plan 
was forwarded with great vigour. New York 
was solicited to send assistance, and did so to the 
extent of providing a small amount of artillery. 
Even Pennsylvania aided by the contribution of a 
stock of provisions; but only the New England 
provinces furnished men. Massachusetts equipped 
an army of throe thousand soldiera. Connecticut 
raised live hundred and sixteen ; New Hampshire, 
three hundred and four; and Rhode Island, tlirco 
hundred, who, however, sailed too late to bo of 
much service. The united force thus consisted of 
three thousand eight hundred and twenty men, 
with a small reserve of three hundred, though some 
accounts place the active total at more than four 
thou»and. A few colonial sloops were already on 
the spot, and had done good service in capturing 
several Frond, vessels laden with provisions for tl.o 
garrison of Louisburg. and in repulsing a ship of war. 
Commodore Warren, who was in the West Indies 
with an English fleet, was invited to join the ex- 
1 (edition; but this he at first refused to do in tl.o 
absence of orders from England: however, he sub¬ 
sequently met the other forces (unexpectedly by 
them) at the island of Canseau, having been 
ordered to sail for Boston, to concert measures with 
Governor Shirley for general service in North 
America. The New England forces sailed for 
Louisburg in April, 1745, under William PeppereU, 
comniander^in-chief, and Roger Wolcott, second in 
command. They caiue within sight of their place 
of destination on the lltl. of May, and landed on 
the cast coast of Cape Breton in Gnbnn.s Bay. In 
the early morning of the 12th, a detachment of 
four hundred men marched towards the Royal bat¬ 
tery, burning all the houses and stores they met 
with on their way. Seeing them approach, and 
imagining that the entire army was in sight, the 
French (who were completely taken by smpr.se) 
spiked their gum and abandoned the batten*, of 
which the New England troops immediately took 
possession, turning its guns upon the town, and 
against the island battery in the harbour. D«e 
siege-guns, being placed on sledges, were dragged 
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with ropes across a morass by the soldiers, os it 
was found impossible, owing to the nature of the 
soil, to employ either horses or oxen. In con¬ 
veying them over, the men snnk to their knees 
in the mud, but nevertheless performed their 
task successfully. A French ship of seventy-four 
guns, containing a quantity of military stores 
for the supply of the garrison, and having five 
hundred and sixty men on board, was captured by 
Commodore Warren’s fleet towards the end of 
May. The English fleet was soon after augmented 
by the arrival of ficsh ships, and the operations 
were now pushed forward with great vigour. The 
island battery was overpowered by the siege-works; 
the circular battery was nearly destroyed; within 
two hundred yards of the city, trenches were 
opened near an advanced post, the guns of 
which played upon the north-west gate; and, 
although no bleach had been effected, and the gar¬ 
rison were making tho fortifications still stronger, 
the town itself had suffered considerable damage. 
It was arranged that on the 29th of June a com¬ 
bined attack by tho sea and land forces should take 
placo; but on tho previous day tho whole island of 
Cape Breton, including the city, fort, and batteries, 
surrendered to the invaders. 

The conquest of Louisburg was remarkable, for 
it was the triumph of citizen soldiers over an army 
posted behind walls in a position of considerable 
strength. It is true that a large part of tlie French 
force consisted of Breton militia; but they had the 
protection of their fortresses, and were under the 
control of regular ti-oops. The New England 
levies were entirely unprofessional. Popperell, the 
chief commander, was simply a militia colonel, 
whose usual pursuits were those of a merchant. 
Wolcott, tho second in command, was the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of Connecticut. The rank-and- 
file of the expedition were fishermen, mechanics, 
and lumberers. Some, indeed, had not long been 
connected even with the provincial militia, but had 
enlisted for this particular service. Yet most of 
them had been accustomed from boyhood to the 
use of arms, and many had led fives of toil, of 
activity, of hardship, and of danger, in the back- 
woods of New England. The army was pervaded 
by strong religious zeal; and ns its religion was the 
ctuM °f Protestant Dissent, while the religion of 
the French was Popish, another feeling of anta- 
gomsm was added to that of race. George White- 
t»eld, who was then preaching in New England, 
suggested a pious motto for the flag of the New 
™*p6hire force, which caused many to enlist in 
that regiment, as if it were set aprt for some 
apecwUy sacred service; and one of these volun¬ 


teers, a regimental chaplain, carried with him ft 
hatchet, with which he vowed thut he would de¬ 
stroy all the images he found in the French 
churches. Seth Pomroy, a major in one of the 
Massachusetts regiments, and a gunsmith, wrote to 
his wife from before tho walls of the fortress, *' It 
looks as if our campaign would last long; but I 
am willing to stay till God’s time comes to deliver 
the city into our hands." His wife was equally 
cheerful. “ Suffer no anxious thought to rest in 
your mind about me," she wrote in reply. “ Tho 
whole town [Northampton, in Massachusetts, from 
which Pomroy came] is much engaged with concern 
for the expedition, how Providence will order tho 
affair, for which religious meetings every week are 
maintained. I leave you in the hand of God." 
The siege was conducted in the most irregularfashion. 
The usual modes of working up to a fortress, by 
trenches, parallels, and covered approaches, seemed 
mere foolishness to these unprofessional fighters. 
They did indeed erect fascine batteries—batteries 
reared on timber-work—at two ends of tho city; 
hut for the most part the siege proceeded in n loose, 
haphazard way, as if it were resolved to lcavo 
all things to the chapter of accidents. What¬ 
ever was methodically executed was done under 
the superintendence of marines from Admiitil 
Warren’s fleet. The men had no fixed encamp 
ment, and very little discipline. Being unprovided 
with tents, they were compelled to improviso 
for themselves houses of turf and brushwood; 
and at night they slept on the bare earth, or 
advanced their siege-works under cover of darkness. 
During the day, they amused themselves in any 
vigorous manner they could devise—in firing at 
marks, in fishing, fowling, wrestling, racing, or run¬ 
ning after spent balls. The season, fortunately, 
was singularly fine and dry; so that the army did 
not suffer nearly so much as it might have done. 
Still, its position was perilous in a military sense; 
and had not the French garrison been so weak, a 
great disaster might have been the result. Tho 
besieged, however, dared not venture on any sallies, 
owing to insufficient numbers, still further enfeebled 
by a mutinous spirit; and tho fleet of Admiral 
Warren kept the seas. 

The religious sentiment which animated the men 
was maintained throughout the whole operations. 
William Yaughnn, after taking the grand battery, 
wrote to his commander, “ May it please your 
honour to be informed that, by the grace of God 
and the courage of thirteen men, I entered the 
Royxd battery about nine o’clock, and am waiting 
for- a reinforcement and a flag.” When a particu- 
larly desperate attempt was made to take the island 
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battery, after sevcial previous attacks, the discom¬ 
fited troops said that Providenceseemed remarkably 
lo frown ujH>n the allair, mul it hsitl indeed resulted 
in nothing but a savage fight on the island, a wild 
rush for the Uiats. and the loss of nearly two 
hundred men in killed, wounded, and captured. 
On the other hand, when the capitulation at length 
look place, and the victors saw the immense thick¬ 
ness of the walls, and the general strength of the 
fortress, they said that God had gone out of the 
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numerous French vessels which at that time of the 
year were cxjicctcd to arrive. In this way many 
captures were made, and the prizes altogether were 
valued at upwards of a million sterling. 

Although the co-operation of Commodore Warren 
had been of great service, it would be unjust to 
deny that the chief share in the success was due 
to the military forces of New England, which had 
exhibited some of the best qualities of sohlierelnp, 
however much they may have l»ecn wanting in 
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way of his common providence, in a remarkable and 
almost miraculous manner, to incline the hearts of 
the French to deliver into their hands so formidable 
a position. The surrender certainly did not come 
a minute too soon. The powder of the besiegers 
was beginning to fail; disease was spreading among 
the troops; and very shortly after they had got 
housed, the periodical rains set in with great violence 
Duvivier was already on his way back from * ranee 
with large reinforcements, but, learning on Ins 
passage that Louisburg had fallen he returned to 
the seat of government for fresh orders, 
fortress was manned for nearly a year by the new 
England troops, and the French flag was kept flying 
on the ramparts to decoy into the harbour the 


technical acquirements. That this fact was not 
recognised by the English Government can only be 
attributed to a mean jealousy of provincial cflo.ts 
_ a feeling rendered all the more bitter by the 
irritating consciousness that this American triumph 
was the one fortunate feature of a war which in al 
other rcsjiects had been discreditable. It is pamfu 
to be obliged to add that the colonial troops, and 
the crews of the New England vessels, were denied 
all share in the prize-money resulting from captures; 
and that the official accounts of the victory pub¬ 
lished in England suppressed the merits of the 
provincials with studied neglect The colonies had 
Lon put to a heavy expense in . there- 
ductiou of Louisburg; yet it was only with gnat 
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difficulty licit tlicy obtained from the English 
treasury a reimbursement of their charges. Pep- 
jH’ivll was made a baronet; but that was the only 
honour conferred on New England. 

This ungenerous conduct did much to foster 
ai fooling of antagonism towards the mother 
country; and tin- sentiment was kept alive and 
intensified by large transportations of Scotch High¬ 
landers to various parts of America, and esj»ccially 
to the southern provinces, after the suppression of 
tin* Second Pretender’s rebellion in 174">. But as 
long as the war with France continued, the colonists 
had something else to do than to think of compara- 
tively private quarrels. Governor Shirley was not 
at all content to rest satisfied with his achievement 
He contemplates! the complete dost met ion of French 
power in America, and the transfer of the French 
possessions to England ; and lie did his utmost, 
early in 1710, to induce the English Government 
to despatch a sufficient armament for the safe keep¬ 
ing of Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, and for the 
conquest of Canada. France, it was known, was 
preparing a great expedition, which wax to recover 
Louisburg and Acadie. to bombard Boston, and to 
devastate the whole Anglo-American coast to tlie 
utmost limits of Georgia. Alarmed at this project, 
the Ministers of England sent a circular to the 
Governors of most of the American provinces, re¬ 
quiring them to enlist soldiers for co-operating with 
a British army in a general attack on the American 
possessions of France. The colonies thus addressed 
voted a military force, in the proportion of 3, r >00 
from Massachusetts. 1.000 from New York, 1,000 
from Connecticut, 300 from New Hampshire (avoid¬ 
ing to Belknap, 800). 500 from New Jersey, 400 
from Pennsylvania (a voluntary contribution from 
the non-Quaker pait of the population, with winch 
the Legislature hail nothing to do). 300 from Rhode 
Island, 300 from Maryland, and 100 from Virginia. 
But no British force arrived, nor did the fleet of 
nearly thirty shi]« of war, which had also been 
promised, api*ar in any American waters. The 
colonists were loud in their complaints of wlmt they 
regarded as treachery on the port of the mother 
country; but there Is some reason for believingthat 
the niTUV was kept at home from a fear of French 
invasion. At length, despairing of assistance, Shir¬ 
ley determined on attacking some part of the French 
territory with his own troops. The fort at ( rown 
Point, in the province of New York was at one 
time thought of; but intelligence from Nova Scot*, 
to the effect that that territory was in ‘banger, 

induced a change of plan. 

The scheme had scarcely been matured ere news 
of a very alarming character reached America. A 
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French fleet and army had arrived at Chebucto 
Bay, in Nova Scotia. The Duke D’Anville 
was at the head of no less than 3,000 disci¬ 
plined and well-appointed troo]*; and these were 
to be joined by an allied force of Canadians and 
Indians. A momentary panic spread throughout 
New England. It was feared that the whole of the 
British colonies in America would be subjugated; 
but the feeling of dexjtondency was soon succeeded 
by one of courage and self-reliance. Many days 
had not elapsed l>efore G,400 of tho Massachusetts 
militia marched into Boston, and joined the troops 
already there. Connecticut intimated that sho 
would be ready, if need were, to furnish G,000 ad¬ 
ditional soldiers. The cojinLs were protected by 
now forts and Iwtterics; and it was generally held 
to be certain that Enghuid would despatch an army 
and a fleet to the aid of her threatened j>ossessions. 

So confident was Shirley of this assistance arriving, 
that lie Addressed U tters to the garrison of Louis- 
burg, announcing as a fact that succour was on its 
way from the parent State. By a most fortunate 
chance, these letters fell into the hands of the 
French commander. His fleet had sustained con¬ 
siderable damage by severe storms, which had 
caused numerous shipwrecks ; and the spirits of all 
on board were already greatly depressed by the 
scattering of several vessels, ami by the ravages of a 
pestilential fever which had broken out among the 
troops, when the arrival of this piece of intelligence 
introduced a new element of despondency into 
their minds. The commanders were divided as to 
whether they should pursue their enterprise, or 
return to France; and in the midst of this hesita¬ 
tion D’Anvillc suddenly did. By some, his death 
was attributed to apoplexy; by others, to poison 
wilfully taken. D’Estournolle, his successor, on 
learning that a reinforcement of French ships, 

which had ten expected fi™ >'■<• " Ml In f’i 

had returned to France, proposed to « council of 
his office,-, that they should follow the seme course, 
and, on being outvoted, threw himself on hu 
after the old Rom... Muon, and expired- h ' 

Xch “rvlve., y .he stem nu.de thei, £ 

separately to Europe. English America had l*cn 
saved by the chainlcs* fury «f *• ” *^1^ 

and the New Englandera saw n, suclrajUanro 
special favour and protection of God- 
English Government they certainly owed no thank 
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The despatch of D'Anville’s expedition was known 
in London; yet the Ministers did no more than send 
a squadron to aid in the protection of Louisburg, 
leaving the colonies exposed to the danger of 
ravage, or even of conquest. 

Towards the close of the year, the Canadian 
troops had established themselves in Nova Scotia, 
and in the winter of 1747 they were unsuccessfully 
attacked by a Massachusetts regiment, which, after 
a sanguinary struggle, was compelled to surrender. 
A new danger now tlireatencd the colonists. The 
French Government, exas|>c rated by lepcated 
failures, resolved to make one more effort for the 
destruction of English power in America. A strong 
naval force was despatched from France, with 
Older* to subdue the colonies of Great Britain; but 
it was encountered by Admirals Anson and Warren, 
and compelled to surrender, after a desperate re¬ 
sistance. The commander of the Canadian troops 
in Nova Scotia, on hearing of this disaster, led his 
men back to then- own province, but subsequently, 
in conjunction with his Indian allies, made repeated 
sallies across the borders of New England and New 
York, and inflicted great misery on the settlers by 
unrestrained havoc and cruelty. So great was the 
dread of these incursions in New Hampshire that 
the iicoplc fortified their houses, and dared not stir 
abroad unarmed. Plantations were laid waste, and 
largo numlxns were massacred, or carried into cap¬ 
tivity. The prisoners, however, were treated by the 
Indians with a degree of humanity which contrasted 
very favourably with what had been experienced in 
previous times. On the port of the New Englanders, 
the war, at this date, was managed with great 
feebleness. The first flush of enthusiasm had 
passed; the division of power amongst several 
petty Governments resulted in confusion, contra¬ 
dictory orders, ami vacillation of pur)>osc; and 
commands were often bestowed on incompetent 
men, in order to conciliate political opponents, or 
reward political partisans. 

The fear of French attack hail a remarkable 
effect on Pennsylvania in the couise of 1747. By 
that year, the non-Quaker part of the population 
had increased so largely that the Friends formed 
no more than a third of the total.* The Quakers, 
by dint of wealth and social influence, still main¬ 
tained their ascendency in the Legislature; but 
even there it was dwindling. The mass of the 
people complained loudly that they were left with¬ 
out protection against possible or eveu probable 
assaults. Many of the Quakers themselves ad¬ 
mitted tho lawfulness of defensive war; others, 
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not liking to contradict any opinion put forward 
by the founders of their sect, and yet feeling tho 
practical difficulties into which an extreme punc¬ 
tiliousness would carry them, seemed desirous of 
shirking the whole question, and of letting others 
have their way, provided they were not called ou 
to pronounce an opinion on the subject. Tho 
ingenious shifts by which they managed to supply 
the war-requisitions of the English Government, 
without seeming to do so for military purposes, 
have already been noted. “In 1745,” said Dr. 
Johnson to Boswell, “ my friend Tom Cumming, 
the Quaker, said he would not fight, but he would 
drive an ammunition-curt; and we know that tho 
Quakers have sent flannel waistcoats to our 
soldiers, to enable them to fight better." By tho 
aid of this equivocating policy, and by the strong 
determination of the non-Quakers not to be left 
defenceless, the Governor of Pennsylvania was 
enabled, though in an irregular way, to obtain, in 
1747, the establishment of a militia. The chief 
agent in bringing about this result was a man 
whom we shall hereafter have frequent occasion to 
mention, as being one of the great central figures 
of American society during the eighteenth century. 
Benjamin Franklin was at that time living in 
Philadelphia, and, by his pen as well as his tongue, 
did more than any one to mature the scheme for 
a militia, and bring it into action. He suggested 
a lottery for providing the needful funds for 
fonuiug a military body, and planting batteries on 
the river; and, as James Logan wrote in Iris 
Journal, he “ found a way to put the country on 
raising above one hundred and twenty conqmnics 
of mil it in, of which Philadelphia raised ten, of 
nl>out a hundred men each." The women were 
particularly zealous in the matter, and furnished 
ten pairs of silk colours, wrought with various 
mottoes. Franklin said he estimated the propor* 
tion of Qunkci* sincerely against defence as only 
one to twenty-one. Yet the Assembly refused to 
sanction the scheme for a militia, and it was carried 
out entirely as a private undertaking. The com- 
maml of a regiment was offered to Franklin; but ho 
declined it, and preferred to sene in the ranks. 

Rumours of peace obtaiued very general cur¬ 
rency as the summer passed into autumn; and in 
September the provincial army was disbanded, by 
order of the Duke of Newcastle, Secretary of State. 
The New Englanders were now |>ossesscd by the 
conviction that the home Government did not wish 
to destroy the French power in America, but cal¬ 
culated on the dread which it inspired for keeping 
the English colonies in a-state of dependence on 
the mother country. This tendency to insubordina- 
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tioli was increased during tin* autumn to a rather 
alarming extent by an incident which roused the 
Bostonians to a ilegiee of excitement such as hail 
not hern c«|uallo«| since the time when Amlros ami 
his suhorilinates were seized l»y the jiopulace, and 
thrown into prison. It was the custom in those 
days, anil even down to the later |>ciiod of the war 
which teiininateil in 1813, for the English Govern¬ 
ment to man the Royal navy by the forcible im¬ 
pressment of able-bodied jH'rsons supj»oscil to be tit 
tor that service. The practice—a relic of feudalism 
—was commonly, and very justly, regarded as a 
monstrous and |n*culiarly cruel violation of the 
lil-orty of the subject ; and it was the height of 
tolly and rashness to extend such a system to the 
colonies, where it was without even the feeble war¬ 
rant of ancient Usage and historic precedent. Yet 
the Ministers of the Crown had obtained from their 
law-officers an opinion in favour of so extending it, 
and on two or three occasions attempts at impress- 
meiit had been made in Virginia, but had always 
been defeated by the |topulace. A similar attempt 
occurred in New England in the November of 
1717, though not by direction of the home Govern¬ 
ment. Commodore Knowles was at that time lying 
with some English ships of war off Nantasket, in 
Massachusetts. .Several of his sailors deserted, and. 
to till up the gaps, he sent off his l»oats to Boston 
at an early hour of the morning, seized all the sen- 
men whom he found in the vessels lying in the 
hurKmr. and even carried off from the wharfs a 
large number of apprentices to ship-carpenters, and 
other landsmen. As soon as the fact became 
generally known, the towns|n>oplc were transported 
with rage. Several armed themselves, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the Governor's house, where some of the 
captains of the English squadron were assembled. 
The officers, seeing the threatening action of the 
mob as they gathered in front of the building, pre¬ 
wired to defend themselves with carbines, and a mur¬ 
derous collision seemed imminent. The |>eople, how- 
ever, were dissuaded from breaking intothc bouse; but 
a deputy-sheriff, who made some ineffectual attempts 
to restore older, was ignoininiously set in the stocks. 

At night, the rioters assembled about the town- 
hall, where the General Court was sitting, flung 
stones and brickbats against the doors ami windows, 
and demanded the restoration of the impressed 
men. Governor Shirley addressed them in a re¬ 
assuring speech from the balcony; but the more 
extreme leaders of the i*>pular party insisted that 
the English officers should l>e detained as hostages. 
Shirley had great difficulty in getting from the 
town-hall to liis own dwelling without ill-usage; 
and the aspect of the mob became so menacing ns 


the night wore on, that the militia were next morn¬ 
ing summoned to assist in quelling the disturbance. 
They refused to act, and the insurgents, now almost 
complete musters of the town, secured the officers 
who were on shore, and placed a guard over them. 
Shirley took refuge in the castle, as Andros had 
done in the eventful days of April, 1G89, and 
thence wvotc to Commodore Knowles, begging the 
release of the impressed men, as the only means of 
restoring tranquillity; but Knowles replied by vow¬ 
ing that lie would bombard the town unless his 
ofliters were released. The Assembly found it 
necessary to take .some stiq* for the restoration 
of tranquillity. They accordingly passed a 
series of resolutions, declaring that the conduct 
of the insurgents (amongst whom there appear to 
have Ik*oii several negiws) was repugnant 
to municipal government and order; requir¬ 
ing all officers, civil and military, to aid in 
suppressing the tumult; anil, whilo promising to 
adopt means for redressing the original wrong, 
pledging themselves, their lives ami estates, to 
support the authority of the Governor. It has 
been thought that several members of the Assembly 
secretly encouraged the rioters in their proceedings ; 
but the movement had become too grave to be 
trifled with any longer. The Council aided the 
resolutions of the Assembly by nn older for the 
liberation of the naval officers then in the hands of 
the insurgents, who were declared to be under the 
protection of the Government. The better classes 
of Bostonians held a meeting, at which the act of 
Commodore Knowles and the conduct of the dis¬ 
affected were equally condemned. The popular 
rage had by this time burnt itself out after three 
days of violence and menace. The Governor was 
conducted from the castle back to his own house by 
thc militia ; the English officers were released from 
their irregular imprisonment; and the greater 
number of the impressed citizens, if not all, wero 
then returned. No proceedings were instituted 
against the rioters by the local authorities,nor did the 
English Government take any notice of the affair.* 
The war, which had l»een languishing for some 
time, came to a close in 1748. It hail, on the 
whole, been very unfortunate for England, nor was 
it productive of much advantage to any of the 
hostile Powers. The proposal for a peace came 
from the French monarch, who found his kingdom 
threatened with general bankruptcy, owing to the 
expenses of the war, ami who saw a large i>nrt ot 
his fleet in ^session of the English. A congress 
was opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, and the plenipo¬ 
tentiaries, after sitting several months, concluded 
• Ilutchimon ; Burk ; Gral.nmc ; Bancroft. 
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n peace, which was signed on the 18th of October. 
By this treaty it was agreed that all conquests on 
every side should be given up ; so that the acquisi¬ 
tion of Cape Breton, .hie in n great degree to the 
valour of the New Englanders, was sacrificed for 
no corresponding advantage, since the French luul 
nothing to restore in res|.ect of British territory, 
excepting the small factory of Madras, lelonging 
to the East India Company. The war had in¬ 
creased the national debt from about fifty millions 
to nearly eighty millions; yet it had resulted in no 
substantial gain to the English jxople, who were 
none the better for the Pragmatic Sanction being 
affirmed, and the Empress Maria Theresa secured in 
her dominions. Spain did not relinquish her claim 
to search the commercial ships of England; and 
neither Spain nor France withdrew from territorial 
pretensions on the American continent which had 
been sources of trouble for many year*. All ques¬ 
tions of boundary were left to be determined, at 
some ulterior date, by commissaries provided with 
special powers; and, ns this pl.au had already been 
tried with no good result, it was evident that the 
disputes were simply handed over to the arbitiu- 
tion of another sanguinary and expensive war. 

The retrocession of Louisburg and the accom¬ 
panying territory was felt by the New Englanders as 
a great grievance, since it exposed them to a renewal 
of nil the danger* from which they had already 
suffered so much, and which they had fought so 
hard to remove. They now asked for a reimburse- 
ment of their expeusos, and obtained it, though 
not without some hesitation and grudging. At 
the suggestion of leading men in Massachusetts, 
the indemnity was pud in silver nnd co|>pcr; 
nil bills of credit were withdrawn, and in 1749 
a vigorous attempt was made to substitute a 
money for a paper currency, which was ultimately 
done. Salutary, however, as this change was 
generally admitted to be, it was not effected 
without considerable opj>osition on the part of 
several stock-jobbers nnd trade is on liorrowed 
capital. In resisting the withdrawal of the paper 
currency, they were supported by popular feeling, 
and meetings wore held in Boston and the sur¬ 
rounding country, at which, notwithstanding that 
a majority of the Assembly were in favour of 
jmssing measures necessary to a healthy condition 
of the currency of Massachusetts, an outcry was 
raised that the only advantageous currency for the 
poor was the circulation of paper money. A gold 
and silver currency, it was alleged, would be ex¬ 
clusively confined to the wealthy and upper classes, 
and the humbler or working portion of the com¬ 
munity would be in no way benefited by it, hut 


would either be thrown altogether out of employ¬ 
ment, or be compelled to accept necessaries at an 
estimated value in piymcnt for their labour. A 
faint attempt at insurrection was made in the 
province, but it was immediately suppressed. 

The working classes soon learned that they 
had no more difficulty in obtaining silver than they 
had previously had in obtaining paper money, nor 
was it long before they changed their minds, and 
became as averse from a |*npcr currency as they 
had hitherto been in favour of it.* An Act 
of Parliament to ensure the jieroumencc of tho 
money currency of New England, nnd prevent 
a return to |«ipei\ was jossed about 1751. 
Anv colonial Governor who should affirm an Act 
of Assembly at all deviating from the Parlia¬ 
mentary statute (unless in cases of extraordinary 
emergency) was to incur a penalty of |ierpctunl 
incapacity for public office. The Act jessed by the 
home Government was, however, confined to tho 
New England colonics, the various Assemblies of 
which were ordered to call in and discharge all 
bills of credit that had been issued by them, nnd 
to refrain from issuing others. Thus a groat evil 
in the social state was removed, and comracrco 
was placed on a safer footing by being delivered 
from tlie dangers of too facile simulation. 

The bad effects of |*apcr money had 1k*cii c.\|>ori- 
enced in all the Americau colonics excepting Vir¬ 
ginia, where the system was not adopted. Coin 
was scarce, and the ready creation of a paper cur¬ 
rency was a temptation which could not easily be 
resisted. The first ojicratinn of these emissions 
was to stimulate enterprise, and add, apparently, 
to the wealth of the country. But the prevalence 
of paper kept specie out of the colonies ; the circu¬ 
lating medium was quickly depreciated in value; 
fresh issues added to the evil; business was un¬ 
naturally inflated ; and, as the value of the notes was 
perpetually falling, debtors delayed payment as 
long as they could, in oixler that they might pay 
the less. The depreciation wjis so excessive that, 
in 1738, the New England currency was worth but 
one hundred for five hundred; that of New York, 
New Jerecy, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, .ono 
hundred for one hundred and sixty or seventy, or 
two hundred; that of South Carolina, one for 
eight; that of North Carolina, in London but ono 
for fourteen, in the colony but one for ternt It 
was therefore high time for the question to be dealt 
with firmly, nnd the best results ensued from the 
refonus now carried out New England was rescued 
from the hectic fever of a false prosperity, and 
placed once more beneath the natural laws of trade. 

• CrahMne. + Bancroft 
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CHAPTER LX. 


Disagreement between the French an.l English ns to the Boundaries of Nova Scotia-French Claim* to the Western Territory— 
Alliance between the English and the Six Nations—Conference at Albany—Memorial of Massachusetts Commbuoiien 
to the Home Government on the Subject of a Common Defence against the French-Intrigue, of the French with the 
Native 1‘ojmlation—Alleged Supremacy of the English Parliament over the Colonies—American Repudiation of the Claim 
—The Question as it apiwarcl from the American and from the English Point of View—Position of England in the 
Middle of 1 *ast Century—Mode in which the Colonics were governed at that Period—Project for the Settlement of 
the Ohio Valley—Formation of a Colony of Disbanded Soldiers ami Sailors in Nova Scotia—Founding of the Town of 
Halifax—Dissensions with the French Population and the Micmac Indians—Colonisation of Vermont— Eucroachineuts 
of the French in Nova Scotia —Collision on the Memgoocbc. 


TllE lVilCO of Aix-hi-Cha|K*lle, as concerned the 
rival claims of Franco ami England in America, 
was little better than a truce; and to ol«servnnt 
politicians it could have npjiearcd in no other light. 
The groat questions in dispute wore loft unsettled, 
and were not likely to Ik* adjusted by the methods 
pro|H»ed for that end. Roth Powcra sought for 
absolute pmlominancc in the northern division of 
the New World; and each, distrusting the events 
of a not distant future, prepored for the renewed 
Struggle which was all but inevitable. To the 
English Government it was obvious that Nova 
Scotia must for many years to come Ik* a danger 
in itself, however useful it might be ns a frontier 
towards Canada. The jH-ople were almost wholly 
French ; they earnestly desired to l* reunited to 
their brethren hoyond the St. Lawrence, and they 
embraced every opportunity that seemed to promise 
the least chance of throwing off the foreign yoke 
which galled them. The undefined limits of the 
province, which left it still uncertain where the 
respective jurisdictions of France and England 
terminated, increased the dangers of n sudden 
rupture. It had Wen agveed by the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries at Aixla-Chapellc that the respective 
boundaries should be ns they had Wen Wfore the 
war; hut this wns saying nothing, as no approach 
to a definition accepted by both sides had ever been 
made. Acadie, beyond all question, had l»con ceded 
to England by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713 ; and 
the territory was admitted, by the French them¬ 
selves. to comprise all that had ever lain within its 
boundaries. But the two Powers entirely at 
issue as to what its ancient boundaries were. The 
French alleged that the term Acadie had never 
extended beyond the peninsula lying to the south¬ 
east of the Bay of Fumly, to which at the present 
day (though such was not the case at the time of 
which wc are writing) the name of Nova Scotia is 
confined. The English, on the contrary, argued 
that it included a considerable tract of land on the 
continent, reaching to the limits of Canada on the 
north, and touching the holders of New England 


on the west,—the countly now designated New 
Brunswick. Each party to the dispute determined, 
whenever the op|K>rtunity offered, to act on his 
own interpretation of the doubt Even ln-forc the 
restoration of Cape Breton, at the j>cnce of 1748, 
the French occupied the isthmus connecting the 
(icninsiila with the mainland; a small colony was 
established at the mouth of the St. John’s River; 
and the entire country to the Kennebec, far within 
the present State of Maine, was still claimed ns a 
portion of French territory. These encroachments 
were regarded by the English with jealous dis¬ 
favour ; ami they prepared to dispute with their 
rivals the possession of so important a region. 

As res|»ectcd the western territories, Franco 
asserted a title to the whole basin of the St. Law¬ 
rence and the Mississippi. She had erected a chain 
of foils from Quebec to New Orleans, and in 1731 
had even planted a work of this nature at Crown 
Point, on Lake Champlain, within the province of 
New York, and on ground belonging to the Six 
Nations, who had been recognised at the Peace of 
Utrecht as Wing under the protection of Great 
Britain. The English authorities were determined 
not to relinquish the support of those tribes with¬ 
out an effort to retain it. In July, 1748, Admiral 
Clinton, a connection of the Dukes of Newcastle 
and Bedford, and now Governor of New York, 
proceeded to Albany, in order to confirm the 
alliance with the confederated triWs by a joint 
treaty between their chiefs and the commissioner* 
from"several colonies, and to check the assumptions 
of France by a concerted defence. Clinton, and the 
leading member of the Royal Council, Cadwalladcr 
Coldcn (who was also present at the conference), 
had up to that time Wen chiefly occupied m opin¬ 
ing what they regarded as the tendency of the 
New York Legislature, together with the Legis¬ 
latures of other American colonies, town ids tc pu >- 
lican independence; in declaring to the home 
Government that little more than a -shadow of 
Royal authority still remained in the northern 
plantations; ami in soliciting the assistance 
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CONVENTION AT ALBANY. 


regular troops, to the number of two thousand 
men at least, as much for the repression of faction 
within, ns tho defeat of foreign intriguer*. But 
for the present then* minds were absorbed by the 
necessity of securing the friendship of the Six 
Nations, and counteracting the designs of France. 

The convention nt Albany was also attended by 
William Shirley, the Governor of Massachusetts, 
niul by Andrew Oliver and Thomas Hutchinson, 
commissioners from the same province. Many 
cliicfs of the Six Nations and of their allies were 


French, the cliarge of defending their frontiers 
ought not to rest on them exclusively; that the 
other Governments had been invited to join in 
concerting measures, but that all, with the excep¬ 
tion of Connecticut, had declined. They therefore 
counselled an earnest application to the King So 
fur to interpose as to compel the remoter colonies, 
as long as the French were in Canada, to contri¬ 
bute in a just proportion to the expense of pro¬ 
tecting the inland territories of New England and 
New York. Clinton and Shirley despatched the 



present; and all resolved to have no French within 
their borders, and not even to send deputies to 
Canada for tho release of their brethren taken in 
the late war, which was now known to be virtu¬ 
ally at an end, in consequence of the preliminaries 
signed in April It was agreed tlmt the recovery 
of the captives should be effected through the 
mediation of the English; and the representatives 
of the several provinces were assured that the 
tribes of the Far West were well inclined to friend¬ 
ship. At the close of the conference, the Massa¬ 
chusetts commissioners presented a memorial to 
Governors Clinton and Shirley, setting forth that, 
ns Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and New York 
formed the barrier of English America against the 


memorial to the Board of Trade, with an intimation 
of their entire agreement 

The resolution of the Six Nations to seek tho 
restoration of their captured warriors through 
English agency, was entirely repudiated by the 
French. La Galissonitre, tho Governor-General of 
Canada, insisted on treating with those Indians as 
the common allies of France and England, and 
denied that they were the subjects of tho latter. 
The tribes about Onondaga, on their part, refused 
to admit that they owed allegiance to any foreign 
Power. They haughtily declared tliat they hod 
ceded their lands to no one ; that they held them 
of Heaven alone. The friendship of the Six Na¬ 
tions wavered between the two antagonistic races 
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of white men. and could never be confidently 
assumed as ;t certain fact by either. In 1748, 
some inclined to the French and some to the 
English alliance; and the disposition of the former 
was fostered l»y the exertions of the Abb£ Francis 
1‘ioquct, who established an Indian mission on the 
southern bank of the St. Liwrence. at a place then 
called Oswogatchie, now Ogdciisbiirg, where, under 
the shadow of immense oak-foiv>ts, near the head 
of the ltapids, and in close vicinity to an admirable 
I. Umr. he formed a little village of native con- 
" i t s. and preached to them reliance on Christianity 
and devotion to France. In OctoW, 1748—the 
month in which peace was definitively concluded, 
and long after it was known in America that pre¬ 
liminaries had been signed—orders were sent to the 
commandant at Detroit to op)iosc, even by force, all 
English establishments on the Maumee, the Wa¬ 
bash. and the Ohio; and in every direction the 
French, as if to compensate themselves for the loss 
of Acadie and Cape Breton, were manifesting the 
most aggressive spirit and the most ambitious 
designs. 

In forwarding the memorial of Hutchinson and 
Oliver, the Governors of New York and Massa¬ 
chusetts gave it as their opinion that the colonies, 
as regarded the contributions to a common defence, 
would never agree on quotas, which must therefore 
be settled by Royal instructions; and they added 
that it would be necessary to enforce those instruc¬ 
tions by some exercise of power, since, on former 
occasions, several of the plantations hud jairi little 
heed to the instructions sent out from England. 
This was touching on a dangerous question of pre¬ 
rogative. The government of the plantations, even 
at a period subsequent to the Revolution of 1G88. 
was held to belong, of right, exclusively to the 
Crown, which might depute its |>owcrs to local 
Councils and Assemblies, but could at any time 
rescind them at the mere will and pleasure of 
the monarch. In 1724, however, the Crown 
lawyers laid it down as a constitutional axiom that 
English colonies could l»e taxed only by some 
representative laxly of their own, or by the Par¬ 
liament of England. Yet even the supremacy of 
Parliament was distasteful to the Americans, who 
persistently, and very naturally, asserted their 
right to determine such matters for themselves. 
Clinton and Shirley, on the other hand, relied a 
good deal on this Parliamentary authority, and 
resolved, with the concurrence of the home Govern¬ 
ment, to use it ns a means of forcing the colonists 
to do what was desired. The plan was to be first 
tried in New York. On the meeting^ of the As¬ 
sembly of that province, in OctoW. 1748, Clinton 


demanded a revenue for the King for at least five 
years.' The Assembly replied that, from recent 
experience, they were convinced that the method 
of an annual support was the most wholesome 
ami they were confirmed in their opinion that 
the faithful representatives of the people would 
never depart from it, Clinton warned them of the 
anger of Parliament, and straightway prorogued 
the Assembly. If® then wrote to the Secretary of 
State, the Duke of Bedford, saying that the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people had set up themselves as 
the high court of apjical in American affairs; that 
they had virtually taken all the public mouev into 
their own hands, and issued it without warrant 
from the Governor; and that, by granting or with¬ 
holding it according to their pleasure, they were 
creating a state of inde|teudencc. He told his 
principal in plain terms that he could not again 
meet the Assembly without danger of exposing the 
King’s authority and himself to contempt, unless 
his Majesty made a good example for all America 
by regulating the government of New York. 

We are too apt, in criticising the events of that 
mast pregnant ejtoch, to estimate the conduct of 
men in accordance with certain fixed principles, or 
rather prejudices, derived from the political ideas of 
a much later time. To judge with reason and with 
fairness, we must endeavour to throw our minds 
back to the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
to place ourselves, by a process of imaginative 
sympathy, in tho |K>sition occupied by the chief 
actors on l*otli sides of the Atlantic. In America, 
a numW of communities had arisen, with interests 
to some extent distinct from those of the mother 
country, with perfectly legitimate and natural 
aspirations after the substantial part of self-govern¬ 
ment, and with a proved capacity of administration 
which fairly took them out of the state of tutelage. 
In England was a government partly liberalised by 
the Revolution of sixty year# before, and by the 
traditions of that earlier day which had W» 
moulded by the great characters of Hampden, 
Cromwell, and Milton; in part, still influenced by 
medieval conceptions of aristocrat icul predominance, 
by the mitigated divine right of kings, and the 
qualified prelacy of a Protestant State Church. 
England and America were in fact preparing to 
fight over again, as between one another, the same 
Itattle of prerogative and privilege which, a hundred 
years before, had been fought out between contend¬ 
in'' parties in England itself, and which had resulted 
in" a species of compromise. But the governing 
classes in England could not sec this, and their 
blindness is not very surprising. We judge America 
by all that it has since become, and by the aid ot 
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that plenitude of knowledge which facility of inter¬ 
communication, newspaper correspondence, and the 
wide diffusion of literature, Lave secured to us. 
They judged by the existing state of things, and by 
a very imperfect knowledge even of that. The 
men of those days saw in the American colonies so 
many offshoots from the main English trunk, and 
offshoots which had evinced a very unmistakable dis¬ 
position to live a separate life. They found beneath 
the shadow of the English Crown a set of nascent 
republics, which, together with many republican 
virtues, had somo republican failings. A turbulent 
commonalty not unfrequently rather oppressed than 
controlled the Executive. Jealousy of tho parent 
State was carried, on some occasions, to the extent 
of petulant defiance. That quality of - lavish- 
ness ” which English agents had discerned in Mas¬ 
sachusetts in the days of Charles II., was now 
very generally apparent in the plantations both of 
north and south. Even in South Carolina, which 
was not tho province most inclined to democratic 
ideas, levelling principles prevailed (according to 
tho report of tho Governor to the Duke of Bedford), 
and tho frame of civil government was unhinged. 
In North Carolina, the sonants of tho Crown were 
often left unpaid for a long while, and at best were 
rewarded but parsimoniously; while in many of 
the colonics tho salary of tho Governor was voted 
from year to year, and made more or less, according 
ns he pleased or displeased the majority of the 
Assembly—n position of ignominy which the homo 
Government should never have allowed to grow 
into a precedent. The local administrations, more¬ 
over, could agree amongst themselves as littlo as 
with the mother country. In the faco of imminent 
danger from the French, they could not determine 
on any common measures of protection; and, while 
the enemy was at the gates, they were engaged in 
disputations which an English Minister may fairly 
be excused for considering factious, however plainly 
they may have seemed to American eyes essential 
to the freedom and well-being of the citizen. 

It must also be recollected thnt the position of 
England at that date was such ns to encourage a 
certain haughtiness. A career of extraordinary 
prosperity was opening before her. Her trade— 
partly, no doubt, through these very American 
colonies—had increased enormously within tho 
century. The seat of commerce was shifting from 
Amsterdam to London. Tire English navy, which 
less than a hundred years before had scarcely been 
ablo to cojro with that of Holland, had now no 
equal on tho seas. The English army, if not very 
successful in the late war, enjoyed at least the 
brilliant traditions of Marlborough’s repeated vic- 
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tones, as the bequest of a generation immediately 
preceding that which then occupied the stage. 
England, long shut up within her insular limits, 
and reckoned of small account in the politics of 
Europe, had become a Power on the continent, 
with which other Powers knew they would 
have to reckon in the prosecution of any design 
they might conceive. Scotland and Ireland, tho 
former sources of her weakness, were now adding 
to her strength, however reluctant, or even sullen, 
may have been their mood. Colonies of English 
growth were rising up in various parts of the globe. 
Even in India there were prospects of a groat 
trading empire. In America tho l^orizon was 
boundless, if only the rivalry of the French could 
be overcome. Then, the forests and prairies of the 
illimitable West might be made to feed the omni¬ 
potence of English commerce, and English work¬ 
shops might produce the manufactures that would 
be needed in towns yet unbuilt, on the sites of 
which the Indian still hunted, and wild beasts still 
found their lairs. But, to accomplish that ond, it 
was necessary, in the opinion of English Ministers, 
that there should bo greater unity of power, and a 
more assured subjection of the circumference to 
tho centre. Their conception was far from wrong, 
though thoy did not go the right way to carry it 
out. At any rate, it clashed with colonial objects, 
ond was doomed to failure. The desire in England 
was for dominion, to which no strong and spirited 
race, in the season of its adolescence, has ever been 
indifferent. In America, tho instinct was for in¬ 
dependence. Each feeling was natural where it 
existed ; and each was mingled with that alloy of 
selfishness which is common to all human policies 
and motives. 

The representations addressed to the English 
Government by Clinton, Shirley, and persons of 
equal authority in other colonics, had a great effect 
on the Duko of Bedford, and a still greater on tho 
Earl of Halifax, President of the Board of Trado 
and Plantations. The management of tho colonies, 
which in the reign of Charles II. had been in tho 
hands of a Committee of the Privy Council, and 
which for many years had been shifted about from 
one body to another, was, in 1696, confided by 
William III. to tire Board of which Lord Halifax 
was now the head, and which was created especially 
for the purpose. But in some respects it was not 
well adapted to its ends. Tho Commissioners 
funning this Board had no seats in the Cabinet, 
and no access to the King. They could advise, but 
they could not decree; they could deliberate, but 
they could do nothing to carry their deliberations 
into effect; they could issue instructions to the 
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colonics, but they wove void of all power to enforce 
them. The Ministerial control of the plantations 
belonged to one of the sovereigns immediate ad¬ 
visers. At that time, the foreign a (lairs of England 
were managed by two principal Secretaries of State, 
who were called the Secretaries of the Northern 
and of the Sonthern D<-(Mrtuu*nt; and the latter 
was res|*onsible for the Colonies as well. In Feb¬ 
ruary, 1718, the Duke of Bedford succeeded the 
Duke of Newcastle in the Southern Department; 
and ho and the Earl of Halifax agreed that some¬ 
thing should Ik* done to vindicate the prerogative of 
the Crown in the plantations, and to redress the 
abuses in their constitutions. But it was first 
essential to take measures to check the alarming 
advance of the French in the western and northern 
parts of America. 

The valley of the Ohio, west of the Alleghany 
or Appalachian chain of mountains, was at that 
time almost uii|>copled by white men. The expedi¬ 
tion across the range, undertaken by the Virginians 
in 1711, at the instigation of Governor Sjwtswood, 
had resulted in the planting of a few trailing houses 
and log-cabins in that wild region; but scarcely 
anything had been done in the way of actual settle¬ 
ment. The Earl of Halifax, with the sanction of 
the Cabinet, determined in 1710 that the territory 
should be colonised by England. The project had 
been suggested by Lawrence and Augustine Wash¬ 
ington, of Virginia (relative* of the great man who 
was soon to render himself so illustrious), and by 
others acting with them; and the King's instruc¬ 
tions to the Governor of Virginia directed him to 
grant to John Hanbury and his associates in Mary¬ 
land and Virginia five hundred thousand acres of 
land between the Monongahela and the Kanawha, or 
on the northern margin of the Ohio. The members 
of the association, which went by the name of the 
Ohio Company, were to pay no quit-rent for ten 
years; within seven years they were to settle at 
least one hundred families in the territory indi¬ 
cated ; and they were immediately to build a foil 
at their own cost, and to garrison the same.- The 
privilege ol exclusive trade with the Indians was 
conferred on the company—a favour which excited 
great anger in the private traders of Virginia ami 
Pennsylvania who had already, at great nsk to 
themselves, penetrated into the desert. The Indians 
also were offended by the way in which possesion 
was taken of their grounds, without any equivalent 
being offered, or ^-mission asked; and the sus¬ 
picions of the red men were aroused by the myste¬ 
rious manner in which the English agents answered 
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their questions as to the object of the sudden 
inroad. As these tribes were not well-disposed 
towards the French, and could therefore have been 
easily conciliated by a few presents and a courteous 
demeanour, it was the more regrettable that their 
ill-will was thus unnecessarily provoked. Their 
alliance against the French was certainly desirable; 
for the latter had taken up a position in advance 
of the English, whose project had come to then- 
knowledge. Early in 1749, La Galissonitre sent a 
party of men to trace and occupy the valley of the 
Ohio, and that of the St. Lawrence as far as 
Detroit, and formally to take possession of the 
whole region for the King of Fiance. 

With respect to Nova Scotia, it was considered 
advisable by the Ministers of George II. to intro¬ 
duce a considerable English element into tho 
l*opulation, .as a check upon the French. A largo 
number of soldiers and sailors had been discharged 
from service at the peace. Unaccustomed for somo 
year* to industrial occiqKitionH, and disposed to tho 
wild aud adventurous habits which war engenders, 
these men, in many instances, became a danger to 
the community, and, for want of regular employ¬ 
ment, not seldom fell into crime. The English 
Ministers of that day, and particularly the Earl 
of Halifax, Freaident of the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, conceived that the establishment of 
a strong force of disbanded fighting-men in Nova 
Scotia would at once promote their own good and 
that of the colony, considered as an api>cndago 
of the British Crown. The design was suppled 
both by the King and Parliament, and the latter 
voted, in the first instance, the sum of .€40,000 
toward* the execution of the plan. It was hoped 
in this way to clear large tracts of ground still 
covered with primeval foYcsts, to form new com- 
muni tics of English origin, and to develop* tho 
fisheries of the coasts. The prowls publicly put 
forward in 1719 promised to every private soldier 
or seaman who was willing to settle, with or 
without a family, in Nova Scotia, the fee-si in pic, 
or perpetual possession, of fifty acres of land, 
free for ten ycare from the payment of any 
quit-rents or taxes, and at no time liable to a 
higher tax than one shilling per annum for every 
fifty acres. In addition to the original giant, 
each head of a family was to receive another 
allotment of ten acres for every individual, in¬ 
cluding women and children, Monging to Ins 
family. Further grants were to he made as tho 
number increased, and were to be proportioned to 
the degree of ability in agriculture exhibited by 
the colonists. Officers were to receive a larger 
number of acres, according to the rank which they 
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had bold in tho army or navy. It was further 
guaranteed that the lands should be parcelled out 
as soon os possible after the arrival of tho colo¬ 
nists, and the establishment of a civil government 
which would secure to them nil the liberties and 
privileges of British subjects; that they and their 
families should be conveyed to Nova Scotia, ami 
supported for a year, at the expense of the Go¬ 
vernment; and that they should be supplied with 
arms and ammunition, and with such materials 
and implements ns might be necessary for tho pro¬ 
secution of the fisheries and of agriculture.* 

Nearly four thousand adventurers, with their 
families, sailed from England in tho early summer 
of 1749, under the direction of Colonel Edward 
Cornwallis (uncle of the celebrated Lord Cornwallis), 
and arrived in tho harbour of Chebucto, situated 
about midway between Capo Canscnu and Capo 
Sable. As a haven for ships, the harbour could 
not readily bo surpassed; but the surrounding 
country presented tho most gloomy prospect to the 
emigrants, even at that season of the year. Vast 
woods of oak, fir, pine, and birch, spread down to 
the water's edge with one sombre continuity of 
shadow. Beneath tho wild nnd dusky canopy of 
entangled branches, a soil stcrilo and rocky seemed 
to defic culture. Tho land was a solitudo ; not 
a clear spot was visible in the whole dreary waste 
of forest It was necessary to l**gin the work of 
colonisation from tho very beginning; and it was 
also desirable to be prepared, in n military sense, 
against all emergencies. Two regiments of infantry 
from Cn|>e Breton, nnd a company of rangers from 
Annapolis, joined Governor Cornwallis in a littlo 
while ; nnd the site of a new town was ultimately 
decided on. It lay close to the harbour, on An 
ascent which commanded a prospect of the entire 
peninsula, nnd which was well supplied with rivulets. 
Before tho approach of winter, at least three hundred 
timber houses had been roofed in, and the whole 
had been surrounded by a strong palisade. The 
town thus commenced was called Halifax, after tho 
President of the Bonn! of Trade nnd Plantations. 
At another locality, now called Lower Horton, 
a blockhouse was raised, nnd roughly fortified ; nnd 
a second fort was erected at Pesaquid, near Windsor. 
The settlers maintained their ground, but for a long 
time the scheme did not answer. This was certainly 
owing to no want of liberality on the part of the 
English Parliament; for pecuniary grants in aid 
were made year after year, and in 1755 had 
amounted to .£400,000. The failure w« s partly to 
bo attributed to the hostilities of the Indians, who 
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were incited by the French to inukc frequent 
attacks on the emigrants; partly to tho want of 
familiarity with regular occupations which might 
have been anticipated in a number of disbanded 
soldiers nnd sudors. The fisheries were neglected ; 
agriculture marie no progress ; and tho colony was 
maintained by the bounty of Parliament, and tho 
expenditure of the military nnd naval forces stationed 
there. 

The French |»opulation of Nova Scotia Imd in 
1730 taken nn oath of fidelity and submission to 
English nde, and had received a promise of freedom 
in the exercise of their religion, and of exemption 
from bearing arms against their own countrymen or 
the Indians. They were called the French Neutrals, 
but their neutrality was of a very questionable 
order. Being, ns regards religion, considered ns 
belonging to the diocese of Quebec, they hud 
frequent relations with Canada, ami of course 
sided with their comrades on every occasion of 
dispute. In time of war, they co-o|>erutcd with 
the Indians, furnished intelligence to the authorities 
in Canada, harassed the English settlers, und plotted 
to undermine the English |*ower. Howovcr natural 
this conduct on their part, it was equally nutiiml 
for tho new possessore of the soil to object to such 
intrigues, and to seek means of self-protection. The 
French cokmufts were therefore informed, shortly 
after the arrival of the English colony, that they 
would bo required to take nil unconditional oath of 
allegiance. Sooner than do this, they professed 
their willingness to sell their lands and effects, and 
dcisirt for France, where new homes would be pro¬ 
vided for them. But Cornwallis would not listen 
to such terms, and demanded unconditional allegi¬ 
ance, on pain of confiscation of all their property. 
The Micmoc Indians were nt the same time required 
to conduct themselves with greater circumspection : 
they replied in a tone of defiance. “ The land on 
which you sleep," said the Micmnc chief to Corn¬ 
wallis, “ is mine. I sprang out of it as the grass 
does; I was bom on it from sire to son ; it is mine 
for ever." Thus bearded, the council nt Hulifux— 
the infant town, then only just beginning to take 
form out of the dense woods, for it was no Inter 
than the 1st of October, 1749—voted a resolution 
describing all the aborigines of tho peninsula as 
“ so many banditti, ruffians, or rebels f and Corn¬ 
wallis offered for every one of them, alive or dead, 
ten guineas, to bo paid on producing the savage or 
his scalp. It was n cruel nnd disgraceful measure ; 
but it had not been passed without provocation. 

Tho same year saw the first actual colonisation of 
Vermont. As early ns 1724, tho Massachusetts 
Government lrnd established Fort Dumraer in this 
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territory ; but the region was claimed by the 
French, who gave to it, on account of the green 
mountains scattered over its surface, the name by 
which it is still known. Nothing like a regular 
settlement took place ; but the land was coveted by 
many. New Hampshire and New York also con¬ 
ceived that they had a claim to the country ; and, 
in 1740, Denning Wentworth, the Governor of the 
former of those colonies, assigned to certain persons 
a township, six miles square, situated four-and- 
twenty miles to the cast of Hudson's River, and 
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tho south-eastern with the north-western part of 
Nova Scotia a force of soldiers under tho command 
of La Corne, n man of extreme views and violent 
passions. The French inhabitants of the village or 
small town of Chiegnecto, or Beftubassin, now Fort 
Lawrence, had given shelter to La Corne through¬ 
out the winter of 1749-50; and, although tho 
place lay beyond the limits which that officer was 
directed to defend, he required the people to take 
the oath of allegiance to Louis XV. The inhabi¬ 
tants of even remoter settlements were commanded 
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six miles north of the northern boundary of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. He continued for some years after to 
confer grants of land on the western side of the 
river Connecticut, being under the impression that 
New Hampshire extended by right as far west as 
Massachusetts. Vermont, therefore, became the 
subject of complicated disputes, which were not 
finally adjusted until after the War of Independence. 
But the cession of the township in 1749, by the act 
of Governor Wentworth of New Hampshire, must 
be regarded as the commencement of what after¬ 
wards developed into a separate State. 

Tho establishment of the English colony at 
Halifax greatly annoyed, and even alarmed, the 
French. They planted on the isthmus connecting 


a renounce subjection to England, and to sock ro- 
jge with the French. Thus, at the commencement 
f° 1750, a French army, strengthened by Indian 
uxiliarics, occupied the whole tract of“country from 
ffiicgnecto along the north side of the Bay of 
i-undy to the river Kennebec; and the French 
Neutrals in territory confessedly English were m- 
ited to quit their lands, and rcinforee the rival 
?ower. The Indians, also, had again appeared in 
inns against the settlers in Halifax and the 
-icinity; and the situation seemed so menacing 
hat Cornwallis contemplated making a speedy 
ittempt to recover Chiegnecto. He needed assis- 
jn ce, however, and he sought for it from tho 
Sovemment of Massachusetts. It was answered 
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COLLISION ON THE MESSAGOUCHE. 


thut, by the constitution of the province, the 
Assembly could do nothing without being first con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of raising supplies. Such a 
conviction, it might have been supposed, would not 
have been very difficult to arrive at; but Mas¬ 
sachusetts wus content to do nothing, though its 


that province had just been made by tho French, in 
the direction of the Penobscot; and that attempts 
to seduce the Six Nations were being renewed. 
Cornwallis was therefore left to do what he could 
with the force at his disposal. 

He sent from Halifax a party of four hundred 
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own safety was not very remotely concerned. 
Shirley had by this time gone to Europe, to act ns 
one of the English commissaries in the approaching 
discussions with France as to the disputed boundaries 
in America; and Spencer Phipps, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, had no great influence with the Assembly 
at Boston. In reply to his suggestion that an 
expedition should be sent to Nova Scotia, it was 
stated that Massachusetts itself would need all its 
forces for self-protection; that an cucroachment ou 

46 


men, who, at sunset on the 20th of April, 1750, 
arrived not far from the entrance to what is now 
called Cumberland Basin, near the little town of 
Chiegnecto. On the following morning, tho French 
priest. La Loutre, set fire to the church; tho in¬ 
habitants burnt their houses to ashes ; and all 
escaped across the river Messagouche into a district 
less certainly English. Lawrence, tho English 
commander, landed on the northern bank of this 
stream ou the 22nd, and had an interview with La 
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Conic, but without obtaining any satisfactory 
assurances. Tho position held by that officer was 
a very strong one; lie was said to have under his 
command two thousand five hundred fighting men, 
including Indians ; and Lawrence felt that he had 
no choice but to withdraw, leaving the French in 
possession of the isthmus. In the following August, 
Chiegnccto, which had by that time been again 
occupied by the Acadians, was seized by another 


military force from Halifax, after a sharp skirmish; 
and Fort Lawrence was built by the English on 
the southern bank of the Messagouche. The 
Fiench, however, were strongly fortified on the op¬ 
posite bank, and they held with a firm grasp the 
whole of continental Nova Scotia. Thus, while 
negotiators were preparing to discuss the question 
of boundaries, blood had already been shed, and tho 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapcllc was virtually nt an end. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
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ENGLAND and France had, by their military repre¬ 
sentatives. already come to a rupture in Nova 
Scotia when, in September, 1750, the commissioners 
appointed by both Powers to settle tho question 
of boundaries met nt Paris. The shedding of blood 
at Chiegnccto rendered a jieaceful settlement of the 
disputed points all the more unlikely ; but in truth 
it was at no time probable. Each side was avari¬ 
cious of terrritory and influence; neither side was 
disposed to bate a jot of its most extreme preten¬ 
sions. The original rights of the two Powers were 
extremely difficult to ascertain, and the artificial 
rights conferred by treaties had inherited some 
portion of the primitive obscurity. It is probable 
that the whole coast of that ]>art of America was 
discovered by the Cabots in 1497 ; but the English 
neither explored nor took possession of the disputed 
country, which was first examined and colonised 
by the French in 1604. The land called by the 
French Acadie, and bv the English Nova Scotia, 
was granted in 1621 to Sir William Alexander; 
but the French held their ground, and. by the 
Treaty of St. Germain, in 1632, the territory was 
made over to them. It was again seized by the 
English under the rule of Cromwell, and again 
handed over to France by the Treaty of Breda in 
1667. The country once more passed into the 
hands of the English during Queen Anne’s war, 
and was ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, in 1713. But the definition of boundaries 
was at that time loft to be settled by some future 
arrangement, and had ever since remained un¬ 
determined. 


Shirley, the Governor of Massachusetts, was 
placed at the head of the English commission of 
1750, and at the first sitting he presented a memo¬ 
rial claiming for his country all tho land cast of 
the Penobscot and south of the St Lawrence, on 
the ground that it was included within tho ancient 
limits of Acadie. The French, on tho other hand, 
not only denied that the north-western or con¬ 
tinental part of Nova Scotia (now called Now 
Brunswick) formed at any time a part of Acadio, 
but laid claim even to a large portion of tho penin¬ 
sula as well, urging that the term Acadie never 
extended beyond a narrow strip of land lying 
on the Atlantic between Cape St. Mar)* and Cape 
Canseau. On behalf of the English, it was shown 
that the French themselves, in various official 
documents—treaties, commissions to local officers, 
despatches from ambassadors, Ac.—had given to 
Acadie the very limits for which Great Britain 
was now contending. In particular, it was proved 
that, in the year 1662, when France revived her 
claim to the province in question, after its conquest 
bv Cromwell, which had been neither adopted nor 
repudiated bv the restored monarchy, the French 
Minister at the court of London assigned the nycr 
St. Lawrence ns the northern boundary of tho 
country, and Pentagoet, on the borders of New 
England, as the western. At the Treaty 
Breda, France thought her right to tlus ter- 
ritorv, and the general designation of Acadie, 
so clear that she desired no specihcation o 
limits in that document, but was content jiA 
the simple statement that Acadie should be re- 
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M. afterwards srcee M. Beilin, and told him that a hundred aopiea of 


stored; and, in a dispute which afterward, arose . ^“^“^in Lodon onwhich 


the foregoing ns tne limns oi " T '' 
obtained possession of the country so defined. Un 
many other occasions, slic either alleged or admitted 
the same boundaries; and by the Treaty of Utrecht 
ahc was understood to transfer, a* Acadie or Nova 
Scotia, the same tract of country as that she had 
previously received. The French commissioner* of 
1750 , however, contended that the ancient limits 
of Acadie, referred to in that treaty, were different 
from those contemplated by the Treaties of St. 


prise, observed, “ We in France must follow the 
commands of the King.”+ It is well known that 
the French were in the habit of putting forth false 
maps, to confuse the real boundaries of their 
possessions, and mislead rival claimants; and it is 
very possible that the trick was resorted to on tho 
present occasion. The English claim certainly 
seems much better supj>orted than that of tho 
French. In the estimation of the latter, tho name 


ZJZZJ » ta interpreted hy Acsdie me,nt two very different thing, nooning 
old maps and the statement, of historians, from as they were to reee.ve or to relurqursh temtory. 
whieh they said, it appeared that the geognr,>hie.l While these matters were berng drscussed at 
ten., in .Luts was originally restricted to the Paris, event, in Amene. were drawn* nearer to a 
south-eastern part of the peninsula. They added climax. Tire occupation of tire Oh.o valley by the 
that the commissions of the French Government to English was regarded by the French wth great 
whieh tho Engli.lt agent, had referred wen- to I* jealousy, and the tnhes m alliance with the former 
understood as indicating Acadie and the surround- were threatened with serious corucquonccu To 
ing country, not Acadie only j that New France many in New \ork it seemed a necessity to form 
was a province in itself; and that many places some species of union among the several colonics, 
claimed by tho English as parts of Acadie were as a measure of self protection, or Ohio would bo 
named in French commissions of government as lost. Clinton, tho Governor of New kork. pro¬ 
belonging to New France. Furthermore, they ]>osed to the Governors of other colonics in allumco 
argued that the opinions of a State with regard to with Indian nations that they should send com- 
the limits of any country could not be inferred from missioners to meet the native chiefs at Albany; 
declarations made during tho negotiation of a but the invitation was not generally accepted, 
treaty ; and that the express restitution made by owing, as Clinton expressed it, to the penurious 
the Treaty of St. Germain, and tho possession taken temper of the American Assemblies. The territory 
by France in consequence of the Treaty of Breda, granted to tho Ohio Company, and the savages 


were facts of no import or value in the matter then 
under discussion.* 

These arguments were very far from convincing 
the English commissioners, who showed that the 
French historians, Champlain and Denys, them¬ 
selves assigned to Acadie the very limits now 
asserted by England. Even some of the French 
maps confirmed this view, though others gave 
different boundaries to the disputed territory. 


inhabiting it, were thus endangered; but tho 
members of the association made tho most of their 
opportunities. The Indian hunters, who lmd 
traversed the whole country, and knew every wind¬ 
ing of its streams, and every fold of its woody 
hills, |>ointcd out to tho wluto men a passage to tho 
river Ohio by Will's Creek. Other discoveries 
followed, and tho directors of the Company gavo 
instructions to a well-known explorer, named 


Smollett, who writes with considerable heat and 
vehemence on this question, charges the French 
with having used every art of cavilling, chicanery, 
and procrastination, to defeat the manifest justice 
of the English claim, and with producing false 
maps and charts of the country, in which the rivers 
and boundaries were misplaced and misrepresented. 
The same assertions are made by another historian 
with more detail. It is alleged that M. Beilin, the 
geographer, who had published a set of maps of the 
country, afterwards issued another set, as the first 
were held to be too favourable to tho English 
contention. Shirley pointed out this variation to 


Christopher Gist, to examine the western country 
to the Falls of the Ohio, to collect whatever in¬ 
formation might be required by intending settler*, 
and to look out for a large tract of level land. Ho 
started from the Potomac on tho 31st of October, 
1750, crossed the Alleghenies, and plunged into a 
wide country, scattered over with the villages of 
Indian tribes, some adhering to the English, and 
others to the French. But the Governor of 
Canada had by that time announced that he would 
treat as enemies any English subjects who should 
settle near the Ohio, or even trade with the Indian 
inhabitants of that region; and he had already 
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seized and imprisoned some of the traders. The 
forts erected l»v the French between Quebec and 
New Orleans were being turned to account as places 
of confinement for adventurous Englishmen and 
Anglo-Americans who presumed to trade with the 
natives lievoiul a certain limit. The Wyandots 
urged Gist to make a similar stand on behalf of his 
own nationality ; to bring great guns, and build a 
fort. They were so angry at the capture of the 
English traders that they would have revenged it 
bv killing three French deserters, if Gist would 
have allowed them. Yet the question of giving 
support to the English they referred to the 
decision of a general council. In the early part of 
1751, Gist, now accompanied by Croghau, the 
representative of Pennsylvania, whom he found 
among the Wyandot*, pursued his way, and, 
crossing the Scioto, entered a region which had 
never liefore been traversed by white men. The 
country for the most part was level and richly 
wooded. Small stream*, welling from unknown 
sources, seemed to thread the land with silver; here 
and there, large prairies spread out from the edges 
of the woodlands, presenting a fair expanse of wild 
grasses and wild flowers; turkeys, deer, elks, aiul 
herds of buffaloes, were to be seen in every direc¬ 
tion. Still pressing westward, the explorers swam 
their horses over the Great Miami, and floated 


their goods and saddle* across on a raft of logs. 
Entering a village of the Picqualennees. with the 
English colours flying, they were received as 
honoured guests in the house of the sachem, and 
were allowed to plant their flag upon the roof. 

The friendship of these Indians was an important 
point to secure; for the Miami* formed a confede¬ 
racy even more powerful than the Six Nations, 
with whom they were in amity. Their influence 
reached to the Mississippi, and, having long traded 
with the English, they were disposed to a friendly 
alliance. A grand council was held: speeches 
were made, explanations given, and presents ox- 
changed ; the calumet was smoked ; and, finally, 
articles of i>oace and mutual support were drawn 
up between the English of Pennsylvania, on the 
one side, and two of the Indian tribes, on the 
other. Four Ottawa* now approached with a 
present from the Governor of Canada. Being 
admitted to the council, they desired a renewal 
of friendship with the French; to which the 
chieftain of the Piankeshnws replied, “ The i«tli 
to the French is bloody, and was made so by them. 
We have cleared a road for our brothers, the 
English, and your fathers have made it foul, and 
have taken some of our brothers prisoners. This 
wo look upon as done to us.” Subsequently, in 


the presence of the Ottawa ambassadors, the war- 
chief of the town of Picqua (which contained some 
four hundred families, and, for an Indian town, 
was a place of considerable strength) stood up, and! 
a|MMtrophising the French as if they were present, 
raid :—** Fathers! you have desired we should go 
home to you ; but I tell you it is not our home, 
for we have made a path to the sun-rising, nml 
have been taken by the hand by our brother's the 
English, the Six Nations, the Delawares, the 
Shawnees, and the Wyandots; and we assure you 
that iu that load we will go. And as you threaten 
us with war in the spring, we tell you. if you ure 
angry, that we are ready to receive you, and 
resolve to die here before wc will go to you. That 
you may know this is our mind, wo send you this 
string of black wampum." The French colours, 
which up to that moment had been standing side 
by side with the English in the chief house of the 
town, where the council had been held, were taken 
down, and the Ottawa* were dismissed. Then the 
confederated tribes burst into the raging war-dunce 
and the wild music of their race, and the warriors 
recited their martial deeds, and Insisted of what 
they would do in the future. Gist left on the 
1st of February, and, after examining u good deal 
more of the magniticent country now included in 
the western States of the American Union, returned 
to the eastern settlements in the early Spring.* 

The action of the English Government with rcspcct 
to Franco and Nova Scotia was hampered by dissen¬ 
sions among the Ministers,and by considerable doubt 
as to what should l*e done with the colonies them¬ 
selves in the matter of their internal order. Tlio 
Duke of Bedford, Secretary of the Southern 
Department, and therefore Minister of the 
Colonies, was at issue with the Duke of Now- 
castle, who held the seals of the Northern Depart- 
ment. Newcastle had himself presided over the 
former from 1724 to 1748. Ho hud been appointed 
by Sir Robert Walpole, and had carried out 
his illustrious master’s policy of interfering as 
little as possible with the American plantations— 
more, perhaps, from indolence than from liberality 
of sentiment. It is averted that during his whole 
term of oflicc he believed New England to lie an 
island, and sent despatches to it under that desig¬ 
nation ; and Horace Walpolc-who.se statements 
however, arc always open to the suspicion ot 
badinage—says he did not know but that Jamaica 
was in the Mediterranean. However this may be, 
l,c had no serious rupture with the colonies and, 
on finding the conduct of affaire growing d.lhcult, 

• Bancroft, and the authorities cited by him. 
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be prudently withdrew from the Southern to the 
Northern Department. His successor m the ad¬ 
ministration of the plantations was * man ot 
superior ability, of ...ore force of character, ot 
greater industry, and of more distinct ideas ns to 
how the dependencies of the Crown should la* 
managed. In place of the easy acquiescence of 
Newcastle, he exhibited a restless desire to assert 
in America the authority of the ...other country. 
It was not long before the two Secretaries, New¬ 
castle and Bedford, wore at issue with one another. 
Newcastle greatly desired to get rid of his colleague; 
and the Pri.no Minister, Henry Pelham (the Duke 
of Newcastle’s brother), thought the Earl of Hall- 
fax the person best adopted to the |*ost. On the 
subject of war with France, Halifax had very dif¬ 
ferent ideas from his superior, the Duke of Bedford. 
Ho was in favour of a vigorous policy in support 
of the English claims with respect to Nova Scotia, 
and would ut once havo sent ships of war to the 
spot, without waiting for the chance of an accom¬ 
modation by the commissioners at Paris. Bedford 
dreaded tho expense of a war, and thought that 
some pacific compromise might be reached. But it 
so happened that the Colonial Minister was no 
favourite with the King. Newcastle, therefore, 
found in the Royal ear a ready recipient of all his 
complaints, which he lost no op|K>rtunity of deposit¬ 
ing there ; and Bedford, coming to a knowledge of 
these intrigues, obtained an audience of the sove¬ 
reign, in June, 1751, denounced the conduct of his 
fellow-Mmister, and resigned. Halifax, however, 
did not obtain the seals of the Southern Detri¬ 
ment, as he had hoped. Newcastle was jealous of 
his rising talents, and the Enrl of Holderncss was 
ap]»oiutcd to the vacant place; but Halifax was at 
tl.o same time assured that tho wholo patronage 
and correspondence of the colonics should be vested 
in tho Board of Trade and Plantations, of which he 
was tho President. Tho Ministerial dissensions 
culminating in these changes led to the abandon¬ 
ment of those measures for the abolition of the 
American charters, and for the introduction of the 
Church of England into the colonies, which had 
formed part of the policy of the Duke of Bedford, 
and of which some account has been given in a 
previous Chapter. 

The clumccs of war were increased by a collision 
at soil which occurred, towards the close of 1750, 
between a French brigantine and an English ship 
of war off Cape Sable, on the south coast of Nova 
Scotia. Tho French vessel, which was accompanied 
by a schooner laden with provisions and warlike 
stores, was proceeding from Quebec to the river St. 
John’s, when she was encountered by the Albany, 
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commanded by Captain Rous. Not taking any 
heed of tho guns which were fired to bring her to, 
and showing signs of resistance, the brigantine 
received a broadside and a volley of small arms. A 
sharp fight ensued, and in a little while the French 
vessel was compiled to strike her colours. On tho 
aide* of the English, three men had been killed ; on 
that of the French, five. Thus, blood had been 
spilt, both on land and by sea, whilo the negotia¬ 
tions of the commissioners were yet undetermined. 
The brigantine was afterwards taken to Halifax, 
and condemned in the Admiralty Court Tho 
French wero furious at this act of war whilo pcaco 
was yet nominally existing lietwecn tho two 
nations. They complained that they had been 
insulted and plundered, and that their countrymen 
had been slain in resisting a piratical attack. But 
it should not be forgotten that the vessels wero 
engaged in the transport of warlike stores; that 
they refused to stop when required to do so after 
the usual fashion in such coses; that they prepared 
for action before the English fired in anger; and 
that the whole conduct of the French in Nova 
Scotia, for some ti.no past, had been such an to 
create a virtual stato of war. France, consequently, 
seems to liavo had small ground for just complaint; 
but it is obvious that such an incident made tl.o 
final rupture all the more certain. 

Still, both sides hung back from avowed hostili¬ 
ties ; yet they made their preparations nono tho 
less. The Iroquois, assembling in council at 
Albany on tl.o invitation of Clinton, the Governor 
of New York, promised eternal fidelity to tl.o Eng¬ 
lish ; while, on the other hand, the French made 
attempts, through the agency of their cvcr-octivo 
priests, to convert tho Six Nations. In 1751, they 
launched an armed vessel on Lake Ontario; they 
fortified their trading-house at Niagara, and en¬ 
deavoured forcibly to prevent the congress of tl.o 
Indinns at Albany ; and they concerted plans for 
taking vengeance on the Minu.is, whom Gist had 
brought to the English alliance. Two Frenchmen, 
at the head of two hundred and forty converted 
Indians, with thirty Frenchmen us a reserve, 
np|.cared before the town of Picqua one morning 
in the summer of 1752, whilo the greater number 
of the i*eoplc were away hunting, and required tho 
surrender of the English traders. It was refused, 
and the French then attacked the native fort (which 
had recently been strengthened by the English), 
and got possession of it, after a gallant defence. 
One of the English traders was killed, and five wero 
takcu prisoners. Fourteen of tho Miauiis fell 
during the action, and the ruler of tho Piunkeshaws, 
who had supremo command of tho wholo con- 
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together with assurances of friendship, and earnest 
emreatie.s for arms and assistance. The I.ieutenant- 
Oovernor at that time was a certain Scotchman, 
named Dinwiddio—a man of intelligence and 
vigour. In December. 1752, he made a re|«ort to 
the Hoard of Trade on the state of affairs, asking 
for instructions as to his conduct towards the 
French, recommending a barrier of western forts, 
and urging the advantage of cultivating the friend¬ 
ship of the Miami*. The western tril>os had already 
given permission to the Virginians to build a fort 
at the junction of the two rivers—the Alleghany 
and the Monongahcla—which form the Ohio. 


suasion and tint of Halifax, the Hoard advised the 
Scent ary for the Southern Department to occupy 
the eastern bank of the Ohio at once, in anticipa¬ 
tion of the manifest designs of France. It was at 
the same time suggested that taxes should l»o laid 
on North America by the mother country. A 
general stamp-act for America, and a modification 
of the acts of trade, were among the expedients 
pio|R>scd. It was desired to obtain a revenue, 
out of which settled salaries could l*e tixed on the 
Oovcrnors, nml the cost of Indian alliances might 
I*- defrayed. In the prosecution of these ideas, the 
wise maxims of Sir Robert Walpole (then dead) 
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\vw forgotten or disregarded. It must Ik* admitted, 
however. that tin* Americans had done much to 
provoke this mistaken |»>Iicv by their |>ai>ininnious 
and ilisii*|H-ct fill treatment of the representatives of 
the Royal authority, ami their lamentable want of 
union a mono themselves. The projects of colonial 
taxation vvvik much discussed before Parliament 
t«*«»k any steps in the nmtter ; l»ut at length, in the 
spring of I Too. it was projvscd in tho House of 
Commons to nl>olish the export duty in tho British 
West 1 n«lies, ami to substitute imposts on all West 
Indian produce brought into the northern colonies. 
The measure was not then passed. It was post¬ 
poned, that various necessary inquiries might lie 
made ; and ill the meanwhile the colonies went on 
in their state of chaotic inde|*endence, threatened 
bv the encroaching |*owcr of the French, yet un¬ 
determined in their own minds as to how they 
should resist it. 

The Iut|>crial Government wns ns much at fault as 
were those of the plantations. The King in Council 
decided that the valley of the Ohio was in tho 
western part of Virginia, and that the attempts of 
the French to erect a fort in those parts were to be 
treated ns an act of hostility. The Governor of 


Virginia was directed to call out the whole or a 
portion of his militia ; to build forts on the Ohio at 
the ex|H*nse of the colony ; and to rv|*l the enemy. 
But no assistance was sent over in the shape of 
troops, shi|*. or money; nothing but a few guns from 
the ordnance stores reached Virginia from England. 
The other colonies were required to render mutual 
aid in resisting all encroachments of France on tho 
territory of England ; yet the King’s Government 
did not even give the promise of assistance. The 
hands of the Ministry were tied by the fact that 
war lmd not yet l«cen declared between France 
and England; but events were moving towards 
that end. 

Iu the latter part of 1753, Lord Albemarle, 
the English Ambassador at Paris, presented to 
the French Government a memorial requiring in 
peremptory terms that satisfaction should be afforded 
to the injored subjects of Great Britain; that the 
fort erected at Niagara should be evacuated and 
destroyed ; that positive orders should be issued to 
the French commanders in America to desist from 
further encroachments and attacks on the British 
settlements and colonists; that all Englishmen 
taken prisoners should be set at liberty and in¬ 
demnified ; and that the wrong-doers should be 
severely punished. Still, the French monarch 
hesitated as to war. His Ministers returned a 
courteous but evasive reply. The English Ambas¬ 
sador was assured that orders should be sent to tho 
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Governor of Canada, of such a nature as would 
infallibly prevent all future causo of complaint; 
and the British subjects seized in America, and 
then in France, were at once released. The instruc¬ 
tions sent to Cannda, however, were violated by 
the local authorities, and it is probable that this 
was .lone in accordance with a private intimation 
to that effect, 

A tragical incident at New York gave a sombre 
colour to tho closing months of 1753. SirD’Anvers 
Osborne, brother-in-law of tho Earl of Halifax, was 
appointed Governor of that province, and loft Eng. 
land with instructions originating with Lord 
Halifax and Charles Townshcnd, and confirmed by 
the Privy Counoil in presence of tho King. The 
mind of the new Governor had, previous to starting, 
been to some extent unhinged by a private grief; 
and during the voyage he seems to have been over¬ 
come by a feeling of nervous apprehension ns to 
the impossibility of his carrying out the policy ho 
had been appointed to enforce. Tho preamble to 
the written instructions he carried with him 
described the New York Assembly as an undutiful, 
disloyal, and fuctious body, which had repeatedly 
violated the Royal prerogative by usurping a control 
over tho expenditure of tho public money. Osborno 
was to insist on the reformation of all such abuses, 
and particularly to require tho establishment of 
a definite revenue for the service of the Govern¬ 
ment, and tho appropriation of a fixed salary to 
his own offico. All money raised for tho support 
of Government was, by his Majesty’s express com¬ 
mand, to bo disposed of by warrant from tho 
Governor, with tho consent of the Council, and not 
otherwise. Tho money was to be levied, as before, 
by the Assembly, the memliera of which were from 
time to time to see the accounts of expenditure; 
but if any member of the Council, or Ministerial 
officer holding a place of trust or profit, should in 
anv manner whatever encourage, advise, or concur 
with the Assembly in passing, any act or vote 
whereby the Royal prerogative might l>e limited or 
impaired, or any money be raised or expended by 
methods different from those prescribed, the func¬ 
tionary so offending should l»e degraded from his 
office by the Governor.* 

In the prolonged leisure of his passage across the 
Atlantic, Osborne had time to think over these 
instructions, and to discover in them the danger of 
a rupture with the colonists, such as ho might not 
be able to deal with successfully. The people of 
New York equalled those of New England m tho 
tenacity with which they clung to their privileges, 
and. the stubborn determination with which they 
• Smollett. 
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authority then devolved on 
Governor, James Delancey, a native of New York, 
of Huguenot origin. The custom of annual grants, 
he assured the home Government, could never l* 
surrendered; hut the popular party in the Assembly 
relinquished their former claims to executive power, 
and consented that all disbursements of public 
money (excepting for the payment of their own 
clerk and their agent in England) should require 
the warrant of the Governor and Council.t The 
instructions to Osborne were in some improper way 
made public, and a fooling of bitter antagonism to 
England was thus aroused. The New York Govern¬ 
ment shortly afterwards replied to thc strictures of 
the mother country by charging Clinton with em¬ 
bezzling public funds, and concealing the fraud by 
false accounts ; with deriving undue profits from 
extravagant grants of land, and from grants to him¬ 
self under fictitious names ; and with selling civil 
and military offices. These accusations, however, 
were never investigated Tho province, likewise, 
made complaint that its Legislature had l«*en 
directed to obey the King’s instructions, which, 
though a rule of conduct to the Governor, could 
not be made the measure of obedience to the people, 
to whom the ndo of obedience was positive law. 
The English Government signified its displeasure 
at this complaint by rejecting thc address which 


enable Washington to act as a land surveyor. Of 
the classical language* lie did not even learn the 
rudiments; and although, at a subsequent date, lie 
endeavoured to acquire a knowledge of French, 
he apjiean* to have failed, cither from natural 
inaptitude, or from want of time. Those were 
days in which mere acquisition was not so highly 
valued as it is now ; yet future generations may 
think themselves fortunate if they have always a 
George Washington to their needs. Thc boyhood 
of thus great man showed many evidences of that 
methodical precision which was always one of his 
characteristics. While yet quite early in his teens, 
he constructed diagrams and prepared tabular state¬ 
ments. He wrote a neat, still* hand ; be compiled 
•* Rules of Behaviour in Company and Conversa¬ 
tion"; he surveyed the fields and plantations aliout 
thc school where he was staying, and entered his 
measurements ami calculations in a field-book with 
great exactness. In athletic exercises he was 
always foremost, and it was a favourite diversion of 
his to form his schoolmates into companies, and 
engage them in sham tights. His ambition was to 
enter thc English navy; but his mother dissuaded 
him, and he began bis work of land-surveying. 
When only sixteen, he was employed to examine 
the valleys of thc Alleghany mountains—a task 


8 Smith's Ilistory of New York.—Tho notification of tho 
death in tho Obituary of thc Gentleman * Marine for 1753 it 
curiously expressed. It runs " Sir D'Antcrs Osborne, Bart., 
Governor of New York, soon after bis arrival there; ui Ai* 
garden” Thc italics appear in tho original, 
t Bancroft. 


t Sco “ An Exposure of a Serious Error in the Pedigree of 
Washington," by Colonel Joseph Lemuel Chester, published in 
tho Herald and Genealogist, VoL IV., pp. -10—03 (London, 
J. C. Nichols, 1SC7), wherein thc author disproves the descent 
of Washington as hitherto accepted, and leaves the illustrious 
President, for the time, without an ancestor. 
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which was continued during the next three years, 
and performed with admirable skill ami complete¬ 
ness. It was no light or easy task, for the country 
was a wilderness, anil the severities of the weather 
had no mitigation in those wild (Kisses and un¬ 
sheltered glens. He wrote to a schoolboy friend 
that on such occasions lie was his own cook, and 
hail no spit but a forked stick, no plate but a large 
chip; that he rarely slept on a bed. and regarded 
a War-skin as n splendid conch; that he frequently 
j»asscd the night on a little hay. straw, or fodder; 
and that he often cuui|>cd in the forest, and was 
glad to warm himself by the bivouac-tin*. It was 
only for a few weeks at a time that he could en¬ 
dure this life of hardship and deprivation; but 
after an interval of coni|«arative rest and com¬ 
fort, he would again seek the desert, carrying his 
imtriiuientM of science into the ivgion of savage 
mountains, and the neighbourhood of savage men. 

When Washington 
was about nineteen 
year* of age, Virginia 
was divided into mili¬ 
tary districts, as a mint- 
unroof protect ion against 
the advance of the 
French. Over each di¬ 
vision an adjutant-gene¬ 
ral, with the rank of 
major, was appointed. 

Washington was com¬ 
missioned to one of these districts, and set dili- 
gently to work to study military tactics under his 
bi-other and some other officers who had served in 
the expedition against Carthagena and in the West 
Indies. He was so good a soldier two years later 
(though part of his time had been s(»ent in a 
voyage to Barbadoes, and a residence there of 
some months) that, when the number of mili¬ 
tary divisions in Virginia was i educed to four, 
lie was still left in command of one, and 
in this capacity had to train and instruct mili¬ 
tary officers, to inspect men, arms, and accou¬ 
trements, and to establish a uniform system of 
manoeuvres. At one-and-twenty years of age. he 
was performing the work of an exjierienced major- 
general ; and he was now selected by Governor 
Dinwiddic for a service which demanded great 
skill as well as daring. He was required to make 
his way across a mountainous desert, inhabited 
by Indians whose friendship could not, in all cases, 
be depended on; to penetrate to the frontier sta¬ 
tions of the French; and to bring back information 
concerning their position and military strength, 
together with an answer from the French com¬ 


mander ns to why he had invaded the British 
dominions during a time of peace. The expedition 
was all the more onerous ns winter was coming on 

It was the 31st of October, 1753, ere Washington 

started from Williamsburg; it was the middle of 
November when, with an interpreter, four attend¬ 
ants. and Christopher Gist as a guide, he left 
Wills Creek, and followed an Indian trail into the 
dim mysteries of an unknown forest The path 
took the little company farther and farther into 
the wilderness of fallen leaves and arching shades; 
carried them over deep ravines and swollen streams, 
made additionally desolate by the sleet and snow 
which then began to fall; and at length brought 
them, after a hurried ride of nine days, to the fork 
of the Ohio, where the penetrating glAiicc of 
Washington saw the finest capabilities for planting 
a commercial city. 

The (Kilty swam their homes across the Alleghany, 

and slept that night on 
the north-west bank of 
the river. On the fol¬ 
lowing morning, the 
chief of the Delawares 
conducted them through 
on open country to the 
valley of Logs town, 
where they were cor¬ 
dially received by the 
I ndiuns, with whom they 
planned a scries of 
operations against the French, in the event of tho 
latter still refusing to quit the country. Accom- 
Ininied by several of tho natives, Washington and 
his friends again set forward, and reached tho 
French post nt Venango, where the officers very 
frankly avowed their resolve to take possession 
of the Ohio. They boasted of their forts nt Lo 
Bumf, Erie, Niagara, Toronto, and Frontennc, 
and said that the English, owing to their dilatori¬ 
ness, would be unable, though two to one, to 
prevent any enterprise of the French. From this 
point, the Virginian envoys made their way, across 
creeks so swollen by the December rains ns to be 
passable only over felled trees, towards the fort of 
Le Bceuf, situated at Waterford. Rain and snow 
fell on them with pitiless severity; they were often 
engulfed in miry swamps, and were so ill-provided 
with food as to be compelled to kill bucks and bears 
for their sustenance. On gaining Fort Le Bamf, 
they found it surrounded by the rough, log-built 
barracks of the soldiers. In front lay fifty birch- 
bark canoes, and a hundred and seventy boats of 
pine, ready for the descent of the river; while, 
close by, materials were collected for building more. 
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St. Pierre, the commander of tho fort, was a man 
of great courage, of large experience, and of so much 
integrity that he was at once feared and beloved by 
tho savages. With the loyalty of a soldier, he 
refused to discuss with young Washington the 
abstract question of right. He had Wen placed 
thoro by his chief, and would execute the orders he 
had received. To the letter from Dinwiddie which 
Washington delivered, requiring the evacuation of 
the place, and tho relinquishing of other recent en¬ 
croachments in the same quarter, St. Pierre replied 
by a direct refusal, and an intimation of his purpose 
to seize every Englishman within the Ohio valley. 

Having executed his commission, Washington, 
with his companions, turned homeward. Tiro 
return journey was worse than the journey out; 
for it was now the depth of winter, and, having to 
cress many creeks and small rivers, the envoys 
suffered severely from tho rigour of the season. 
Onco, a canoe which they now had with them was 
driven against the rocks; nt other times they were 
obliged to cany it across the half-frozen streams; 
ofton they waded through water which congealed 
upon their clothes. Snow fell heavily, and a hitter 
frost set in. Washington and Gist, separating 
themselves from the other’s, struck across the open 
country towards the Fork of tire Ohio, steering 
their way by the compass. But the deadly cold 
wuh not tho only peril they had to encounter. 
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Hostile Indians lay in wait for the travellers, and 
one fired at Washington as he passed. He was 
taken prisoner, and Gist was for putting him to 
death, but his companion would not allow it. The 
captive was released at night; but the two white 
men, dreading further treachery, continued walking 
throughout the hours of darkness, and nil next day 
until the night again closed in. Then, lying down 
under tho shelter of the forest, they slept for awhile, 
feeling safe now from the attack of lurking foes. 
The Alleghany was crossed on n raft laboriously 
constructed out of trees which they had first 
to fell. Tire jKissage of the river was rendered 
difficult and dangerous by floating ice, and Washing¬ 
ton, in manoeuvring the raft, was thrown into the 
benumbing current. Ho and his companion got 
to a small island, and passed the night there: 
in the rooming, tho river was entirely frozen 
over, and they crossed on foot.* On the 16th of 
January, 1754, Washington again found himself at 
the Virginian capital. The journal of his expedition, 
which was published shortly afterwards, guvo his 
countrymen a very high idea of his sagacity, self- 
reliance, and power* of observation; and liisminuto 
description of the fort which he had visited—of its 
form, size, construction, and iiumlrtr of cannon- 
advanced his reputation ns a military critic. That 
winter's journey had brought a new actor on tho 
stage of the world. 
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Hostilities. 

While the boy George Washington was studying 
at school, surveying the outlying fields, or mar¬ 
shalling his young comrades in the ranks of mimic 
battle, a luau old enough to be his father, but who 
nevertheless lived to see the Federal Republic 
of America fairly launched, was already exercising 
a remarkable influence on the course of affairs in 
that part of tho world. In Benjamin Franklin 
we have a type of the young American genius, 
unfettered by tradition, unimpressed by authority, 
trying all things by the simple rule of utility, 
believing nothing but the actual and the rational, 
not much inclined to reverie, yet seeing with clear 
eyes the future greatness of the land. It was fit 


that this representative of a trading community 
should come of plebeian stock. Washington, who 
was to be the sword of the Republic, and in a 
certain sense 'its king, belonged to the landed 
gentry of Virginia—to that body which has always 
been the aristocracy of America. Franklin, who 
was to head the long and ever-increasing list of its’ 
authors and its men of science, was born of homely 
parents in the country of equality and toil, of 
thought and simulation—in that New England 
which Puritans had founded, but which was fast 
outgrowing the arbitrary bounds of Puritanism. 
He was the son of Josiali Franklin, a native 

• Bancroft. 
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of Ecton in Northamptonshire, who, living from 
the ill-usage of the Dissenters in the reign of 
Charles 11., settled at Boston, where he engaged in 
the business of a soap-boiler ami tallow-chandler. 
In tin- chief city of Massachusetts, Benjamin was 
born in January, 1700. When a boy, he, like 
Washington, had a wish to go to sea ; hut love 
of liooks lured him from that desire, and he 
became a printer in the otticc of his elder brother. 
He was an author at fifteen years of age, writing 
sharp little satirical pieces for the columns of his 
brother's newspaper, the Ecu* England Courant — 
the fourth journal established in America. It is 
a curious sign of the advance which had by that 
time been made in freedom of expression, that this 
pu|>er s|>oko of religious knaves as the worst 
of all. The Puritan circles were in a fermeut at 
such uudacity. Old Increase Mather, dreaming of 


compositor, had been worked at press by the same 
hands, and again by the same hands hail been de¬ 
livered at the houses of the subscribers. Never¬ 
theless, Benjamin did not get on well with his 
brother. The boy occupied the jK>sition of an 
apprentice, and it is said that James exercised tho 
rights which were at that time commonly supjwscd 
to be inherent in a master, and beat the lad when¬ 
ever he thought him remiss in his duty. A 
clover young fellow, strong enough to make a little 
commotion in the state, will not submit to bo 
1 .eaten, even by an elder brother; and Benjamin 
Franklin fled from tho printing office and from his 
native city, to seek his fortune elsewhere. Failing 
to get employment at New York, he walked to tho 
city of Burlington, in New Jersey, rowed himself 
down the Delaware to Philadelphia (a distance of 
liftccn miles), and, with no more than a dollar in 
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tho fine |>ersecutiiig days of his youth and middle 
age, said lie could well remember when the civil 
government would have taken effectual means to 
suppress “ such a cursed libel." In spite of this 
reminiscence, the cursed libels went on ; and when 
the Council appointed a censor over James 
Franklin’s press, the Representative Assembly 
refused to sanction it. At length, however, in 
January, 1723, the clamours of the frightened 
ministers compiled the Legislature to appoint 
a committee of inquiry, who summoned the printers 
to up|H ur before them. Benjamin was dismissed 
with an admonition ; but James was kept in gaol 
for a month, and his paper was censured, and 
forbidden to reappear without being previously 
supervised. 

This was the first conflict of Benjamin Franklin 
with authority on a matter of speculative opinion. 
But the young thinker had not merely been amusing 
bis time in the composition of irritating remarks 
on sanctimonious wrong-doers. The very same 
papers which contained these exercises of a pungent 
wit, had been in part set up by the clever young 


his pocket, landed at the Quaker city, half ex¬ 
hausted with hunger and fatigue. He was but 
seventeen years old at the time, but his wholo 
previous life had been a training for great things. 
From his childhood ho had been a persistent reader. 
Often sitting up half the night, that he might 
devour whatever books he could procure,—at one 
time depriving himself of animal fowl, that he 
might devote his savings to the purchase of litera¬ 
ture,—|K*rpetually studying the Spectator, that he 
might form a pure and correct style,—acquiring 
the Socratic method of argument from a translation 
of the - Memorabilia" of Xenophon, and using 
that formidable weapon of confutation with so 
much effect as to make himself a very alarm¬ 
ing antagonist to all who were less skilful,— 
this son of the Boston tallow-chandler was an in¬ 
tellectual force of a certain kind long before ho was 
twenty. No doubt he had the conceit and pre¬ 
sumption which are common in clever youths; but 
he was storing up, after his own fashion, the power 
that was to oj»erate in many ways on the rising 
Republic of the West. No doubt ho was blamablo 
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in some important respects ; but the substantial 
integrity of his nature survived his faults, and his 
cheerful serenity of soul never deserted hi in. 

The father of Franklin w:is a rigid Calvinist; 
Imt the boy very soon abandoned the jiarental 
faith. From writing philippics against hypocritical 
professors of religion, young Franklin soon went on 
to question the received 
bases of religion itself. He 
doubted the truth of Chris¬ 
tianity. and made no con¬ 
cealment of the fact. While 
yet a mere youth, lie wrote 
n pampldot to prove that, 
as God is absolutely good 
and wise, as well as power* 
fill, there can lie no such 
thing as evil in the world ; 
and that consequently vice 
and virtue are not real dis¬ 
tinctions. but merely dis¬ 
tinctions in tenon.* He 
held this ubstild doctrine, 

however, in common with 
many religious sects of 
former times: and lie soon 
abandoned it. His hetero¬ 
doxy on other |K>ints was 
far more dcc|vseatcd. At 
the I tend-quarters of Puri¬ 
tanism, he converted enthu* 
siastic young men to the 
principles of infidelity, but 
was afterwards dissatisfied 
with their conduct under 
that new impulse. He him¬ 
self formed a connection 
which had the sauction 
neither of law nor of reli¬ 
gion ; and the offspring of 
t Iris union was the William 
Franklin to whom the cele¬ 
brated autobiographical 
Memoirs were addressed 
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balanced. sHf centred, uncxcitablc character could see 
nothing but hysterical exaggeration in those trans¬ 
ports of the devotional mood which art? natural to a 
Pascal ora Wesley. He was mainly interested in tin- 
practical business of life, and was content to leave 
the deeper matters of the spirit to the elucidation of 
a future state. With the Socmtic method of arguing, 

he had acquired something 
of the mental Imbits of So¬ 
crates, and seems to have 
adoptisl, ill I'llect, the reply 
of th<' latter to (lie ques- 
t ion of I'liasIniN, whet her lie 
lielievcd Boreas carried ofl' 
Orithya from the bunks 
•of the IlisMis : •• I have no 
leisure for such matters ; I 
am not yet abb-, accord¬ 
ing • the IMpliir pr**copt, 
to know myself." The 
natm.. Franklin was de¬ 

ficient on tie- poetical side; 
but lie cane- at a time when 

prosaic work was ..|.-d. 

After tie- tunnoil of reli¬ 
gious disputation bv which 
the seventeenth century 
had lss-n agitated through- 
otlt Its entire lilliw, Ps|*-. 
viallvin Ainmn-a. thincaliii. 
clear, cold intellect was an 
adinirublc eorreetive and 
tonic. 

It was in Philadelphia 
that Franklin first Ismine 
a printer on his own ac¬ 
count ; but In- had previ- 
ouslv visited England, and 
work's! ils a journey man 
in a London oilin'. This 
was in 1725, when le- was 
only ninet's-u : by the 
middle of 172'i he was 
l*ack in Philadelphia, and it was in that city that 
he made his first advances to indc|-ndei,ce. Ilis 
industry was boundless; no lalmur that was honest 
he considered beneath him : he never stoop-d to 
the vulgar folly of sotting himself alwve his work. 
The ingenuity of his mind and the readiness of his 
hands made him so varied a master of his craft 
that l,e could c ,st types, make printer’s ink. cut 
wood-engravings, and execute vignettes in copper 
Owning an office of his own. lie was chosen by 

p, e -i , nnsv,va,l,,,n As * , *"l*l.v to he tlieh- printer. 

* liuudelphia was his foster-city, and he owed to it 
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mo>v than to the city of his birth. It was there 
that he >|nvul:it.sl ami wrote; it was there that 
ho Mart oil a uews|M|K>r: it was then* that he 
pul>l.'h«.l •* Poor Rivlianl’s Almanack.” and de¬ 
lighted the thrifty with the proverbial philosophy 
of money-getting. In Philadelphia he resided the 
greater part of his life, advancing education, found- 
ing libraries ami philosophical societies, promoting 
s«vial improvements, ami making thosec.\|»erimciits 
in electricity which have tamed the lightning, and 
converted it from the brilliant terror of the heavens 
into the onlerly servant of man. He was not an 
idealist in science ; lie brought it down, literally, to 
the liivsidi'. ami to the lamp ii|>on the table. But, 
though nothing of a |»oct, he loved music, and in¬ 
vented the harmonica, the knowledge of which he 
is said to have concealed from his wife until the 
instrument was |ierfect. when, waking her with it 
at night, she thought it was the music of angels. 

In America, most men are politicians. Franklin 
had t«x> wide a sympathy with his fcllow-mcn not 
to take a deep interest in the forms and principle* 
of political life. Ho was what in these day* is 
called a Lilieml; but he was not a demagogue. In 
the outset of the dispute lietwccti the colonies and 
the mother country, he was in favour of some 
arrangement by which the connection of the child 
with the parent might In- maintained. When in 
London in 17GS, lie wrote with indignation of the 
mob.law then prevalent, and spoke of George III. m 
the best king with whom any nation was ever blessed 
(an opinion which he afterward* retracted), and the 
political constitution of England as the most admir¬ 
able in the world. In 1754—the year at which 
we have now arrived in the progress of American 
History—the thought* of Franklin were engaged 
on a scheme for the union of the colonies of North 
America, which appeared to him a result very 
necessary to In* effected in the existing state of 
affair*. The disunion of the plantitions was 
Incoming a scandal to the old country, and a 
danger to themselves. The French, with the unity 
of aim and concentration of power which belong to 
despotism, were making such rapid advances, both 
in the north and west, that the very existence of 
the English settlements was threatened. Besides 
their contention with respect to Nova Scotia and 
Louisiana, they claimed half of New York, and a 
large portion of New England ; and it was obvious 
they would leave no device untried, whether of 
artifice or force, for securing the triumph of their 
alleged rights. Yet the English colonies wen- 
wanting in the spirit of co-ojieration. They could 
not agree with one another ; they could not agree 
even in matters of internal administration. Wliiie 


the enemy was almost at their doors, they wrangled 
over the conditions of the common defence; and 
while the urgent question of the hour was how to 
resist a foreign conquest, they thought it the 
highest evidence of |iatriotism to humiliate the 
sonants of the Crown, and irritate the Govern¬ 
ment at home by displays of ill-timed opposition. 

A movement in a better direction was at length 
begun. A congress of commissioners from every 
colony north of the Potomac met at Albany on the 
1 'Jthof June. 1754. for the consideration of measures 
of defence. At this congress it was agreed that a 
union of the colonies was absolutely necessary; 
and a committee was ap|iointed to prepare n con¬ 
stitution for a perpetual confederacy of all the 
provinces. Franklin, who appeared as the re¬ 
presentative of Pennsylvania, in the Assembly of 
which he had for some time sat, had already 
meditated on this subject, and had brought the 
heads of a plan with him. The idea was one which 
he had long favoured. When a young man, nearly 
twenty years l»efore, lie had formed a species of 
club, called the Junto, the member* of which were 
limited to twelve, who were all to do their utmost 
towards the promotion of patriotism ami the virtues 
of citizenship. When it was desired by some that 
more members should be introduced, Franklin 
opposed the suggestion, and, instead of it, made a 
projosal in writing that every member, separately, 
should endeavour to form a subordinate club with 
the same rules, but without any hint of its connec¬ 
tion with the Junto. The plan was carried out, 
and five or six sub-societies were established. These 
were secretly influenced, in their view of public 
affairs, by the opinions of the central body, which 
they unconsciously supplied with information on a 
good many special subjects. There was here the 
germ of that idea of federal union, combined with 
local indc|*cndence, which Franklin was after¬ 
wards to apply to the art of government The 
plan for a union of the American colonics which lie 
now suggested, and which in its general provisions 
had been anticipated by Dr. Coxc’s scheme, put 
forth in 1741,* and to some extent by a proposal 
of William Penn’s in 1097, was an elaborate pro¬ 
duction, containing what may fairly be regarded as 
the first draught of the constitution ultimately 
adopted by the United States. 

The discussion of this plan was suspended while 
negotiations were carried on with the representa¬ 
tives of the Six Nations who had been invited to 
attend the congress. The native warriors were 


• Preface to “A Description of the English Pro-nco ° f 
aroUn,. by the Spaniards called Honda, and by the French 
„ Loui»i»ne," by Daniel Coxe. 
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urgent for immediate union and action. “ Look at 
the French," they said ; “they are men; they*" 
fortifying everywhere, while you are l.ke »on«... 
without any fortification.. It is but one •tap from 
Canada hither, and the French may ca.dy come, 
and turn von out of doom.” The lamentable 
hesitation and division of the Enghsh colons-, had 
had a very prejudicial etlect on some member* or 
the Sis Nations. Half of the Onondaga* had 
withdrawn from the English alliance, and gone over 
to the French ; and the Mohawks were bog.nn.ng 
to complain that their lands had been taken from 
them by the Ohio Company w ithout compensation. 
The good understanding with the Western Indians 
was therefore in great peril of faring dcst.oy.sl, 
and the danger of French successes grew all the 
more alarming and imminent. The chiefs who 
attended at Albany, however, give the most earnest 
assurances of their fidelity, and at length deported 
with numerous presents, and many expressions o. 

good will. . 

When the Federal scheme wan agaui brought 
forward, the project of Franklin was accepted, and 
its author was instructed to put it into definite 
shape. On the 10th of July, he product the 
finished plan, which was read jaragraph by |«ru- 
graph, and closely debated. By thus plan it was 
proposed that application should be made to the 
English Parliament for an act to establish in the 
colonies a general government, to l»c administered 
by a President appointed by the Crown, and by a 
Grand Council, consisting of members chosen by 
the several provincial Assemblies. The number ol 
representatives from each province was to be 
directly proportioned to the amount of its con 
trihutions to the general treasury ; yet no colony 
was to have more than seven representatives, nor 
fewer than two. Thus, Massachusetts and Vir¬ 
ginia were to have seven memliers each at the 
Federal Council; Pennsylvania, six ; Connecticut, 
five; New York. Maryland, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, four each : New Jersey, tluve; 
New Hampshire, two; and Rhode Island, two: in 
all, forty-eight. The whole executive authority of 
the Federation was committed to the President, 
whos- consent was also necessary to the sanction of 
bills passed by the Council. The functions and 
prerogatives of the Federal Government wen*—to 
declare war and make j»eace with the Indians; to 
conclude treaties with the tribes ; to regulate trade 
with those bodies, and to purchase lands from them; 
to settle new colonies, over which a controlling 
legislative authority was to be exercised until they 
should be erected into separate provincial govern¬ 
ments; and to raise troops, build forts, lit out 
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armed vessels, and pumuc all other metres 
necessary to the common defence. The -x,H-m.es of 
this establishment, and of its several up-nation*, 
were to be provided for by laws enacting hiicI. 
duties, imposts, and taxes as. in the opinion of tie 
President and the Grand Council, might scum to be 
least burdensome to the p-opl*-. These, legislative 
ordinances were to 1-- transmitted to England for 
the approbation of the sovereign, and. if not dis¬ 
allowed within three years, were to be considered 
as passed. All officers in the naval and military 
service of the colonies were to Is- nominated by the 
President, and approved by the Council ; but in 
t|„. case of civil olfiw-rs this process was to be 
reversed. The Council was to Is- eh-cted trienuially, 
to meet once a year, to choose its own Sp-aker, and 
neither to be dissolved nor prorogued, nor to l»e 
kept sitting longer than six weeks at any one time, 
without its own consent, or the spend command 
of the Crown. The domestic constitution of each 
to remain untouched, and every colony 
to retain the right of defending itself on sudden 
emergencies—the exp-m-s. if approved of. to In- 
afterwards defrayed by the Federal Government. 

Much debate ensued on these propitious, which 
found their warmest Mip|K>rtent among the delegates 
from New England, and tln-ir most uncompromising 
opponents in the representatives of Connecticut. 
To the latter it npp-.ar.-d that the authority conferred 
on the President, and the p»w«-rof general taxation, 
werr highly objectionahlc. They fean-d that so 
concentrated a government would prove detrimental 
to the liberties of the colonies, and at tin- same time 
unfit them to conduct with vigour a defensive war 
along a frontier *o extensive as their own. The 
requisite revenue, it was suggested in the course of 
the debate, might Is- derived from a duty on spirits, 
and a general stamp-tax : hut Connecticut liked 
neither. Franklin himself saw faults of detail in 
the scheme; but he could not at tin- time get it 
into better xha|H*. At length, tie- Commissioners 
ngm-d to the pro|»osal by a large majority, and 
copies wen- oidcrvd, that every delegate might lay 
the plan In-fun- his constituents. A copy was nlxo 
to Is- transmitted to the Governor of each colony 
not represented in the congress. and in a little while 
the subject was debated by the provincial legisla¬ 
tures. By them it was received with unanimous 
disapproval They regarded with the utmost 
jealousy what they appear to have considered an 
attempt to abridge their iudiviilual liltei ties by the 
domination of a central power. TTie-v even n-solved 
to opj*ose the expected endeavours of tin- English 
Government and Parliament to earn - the project 
into effect. But it soon appeared that the Ministers 
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ol tin' frown «<•!.• .-.pi-dly inimical to Pr.mkliifs 
idea. though tor iva«.»n> (oi.illy different. To the 
ruins ..| England 11 ».iih i i| that tin* would 

confer much |xiwn »n tin* ic|ttv*cni:itivcs of 
tin* A in* *i ic.in |M-o|i|i>. Ii was looked 11)1011 as the 
liisi >t«*j» towards tin* mtitv iiid<-|x-ii<k-lKv of the 
roloniis . an unfortunate error in some respects, 
for it can hardly U- doubted by any thoughtful 
|M>liticittn that, it tin* scheme hail Item adopt.-.I by 
th»* several provinces and l»v the home Government, 
and if it had lieen fairly carried out, without any 
undue interference by the mother country, the 
colonies now forming the United States might still 
be pox'i-ssions of tin* British Crown. But the 
Ministers of George 11. were 
incapable of taking a states¬ 
manlike ' iew of colonial affairs, 
and the plan was dot roved in 
its inception. 

Franklin, however, obtained 
grout |>opularity in one quarter 
for tin- suggestion ho had put 
forth. Although the Legisla¬ 
ture of New York, in common 
with all the other Legislature*, 
rejected the proposed Federa¬ 
tion. tile |H-.)ple of New Volk, 
in many instance*. saw in it 
a lloble idea, full of grand 
|M«ssibihtii-s foi the future. In 
returning to IVnnsylvauia 
from Albany.Franklin stopjK-d 
at the former capital of New 
Net her land, and receive*! a 
large number of visits from 
gentlemen 

grutulatc him on his plan. 

Franklin always retained a liking for the Albany 
project; and. writing in his Memoirs even after the 
inUc|>eiidenceof his country had been accomplished, 
he said:—••The different and contrary re:u>ons of dis¬ 
like to my plan make me sus|>ect that it was really 
the true medium ; and I am still of opinion it would 
have ln-en happy for both sides if it had been 
adopted. The colonies, so united, would have lieen 
sufficiently strong to have defended themselves: 
there would then have been no need of troojis from 
England: of course, the subsequent pretext for 
taxing America, and the bloody contest it occa¬ 
sioned. would have been avoided.’’ This opinion of 
one of the chief actors in the American revolution 
is especially noteworthy, as showing that even 
Franklin desired to perpetuate the union of the 
colonies with the parent State, if the latter would 
only consent to recognise the just and reasonable 
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Illicities of the provincials. The Albany scheme 
was ,,K ' work of •» far-seeing statesman. It may 
haw ic.piir.-d amendment in some of its details; 
blit in the main the plan was excellent, and it was a 
mistake on both sides, as far as events could then 
Ik- apprehended, to reject it. 

Tin- necessity of combination was urged by 
Franklin in his newspaper, the Pennsylvania Gazelle. 
In the issue for May Uth, 17.»4, lio observes, with 
reference to the capture of some Anglo-Americans 
at the Fork of the Ohio:—“ The confidence of the 
French in this undertaking seems well grounded in 
the present disunited state of the British colonies, 
and the extreme difficulty of bringing so many 
different Governments and 
Assemblies to agree in any 
speedy and effectual measures 
for our common defence and 
security; while our enemies 
have the very great advantage 
of lieing under one direction, 
with one council and one 
purse.” At the end of the 
article is a woodcut represent¬ 
ing a snake separated into 
|varts, to each of which is 
affixed the initial of one of the 
colonies, while at the bottom, 
in huge capitals, is the motto, 
Join on Die— a device nftcr- 
waids adopted with much 
effect at the beginning of the 
Revolution.* 

The idea of some species of 
union was not altogether repu¬ 
diated in England. The Cabinet 
conceived a plan, whereby tho 
geuoral defence of the colonies was to be entrusted 
to an Assembly consisting of all the Governors and 
a certain number of the Provincial Councillors, 
who were to draw bills of exchange on the English 
Treasury for whatever money might lie requisite 
for carrying their measures into effect, the mother 
country to be reimbursed by taxes imposed on tho 
colonies by Act of Parliament. This scheme was 
communicated by the Government to Shirley, of 
Massachusetts; but the latter refrained from sub¬ 
mitting it to the Legislature, knowing that its 
unpopular provisions would excite the most vehe¬ 
ment opposition. He nevertheless mentioned the 
heads of the project to Franklin, who strongly 
condemned a measure which would have taxed tho 
American people without their consent, and would 

• Work of Franklin, edited by Jared Sparks, VoL IIL 
Boston. 1S40. 
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have handed over to a body combed of Governor* 
and other officials, the greater n-.mUr of whom 
wore appointed by the Crown, the conduct of all 
affairs bearing on the general interests of the 
provinces. The letters from Fnuikhn to Shirley, 
in which the matter was discussed, brought out 
some fresh ideas of the great American, which, 
however worthy of consideration, were not so 
practicable as those embodied in the Allxiny pro- 
ject Setting forth with the pro|K>sition that the 
restrictions imjioscd by Parliament on the com¬ 
merce of the provinces were a »i»ecios of secondary 
taxes, which, being submitted to by the colonists, 
should be accepted by England as an equivalent 
for direct Parliamentary im|*osts, Franklin argued 
that, if the home Government desired to im|K>se 
direct taxes on the colonies, representatives from 
America should Ik? admitted into the British Par¬ 
liament, ami that at the same time all the old sta¬ 
tutes that had been passed in restraint of American 
trade and manufactures should l»c regaled until 
the new Parliament, with its American member*, 
should think fit, for the general good, to re-enact 
some or all of them. By this method, Fnuiklin 
thought that American interests would be suf¬ 
ficiently represented to prevent flagrant acts of 
injustice, and he ho|»cd to create a great English 
Empire, governed, in an Iin|*-riul sense, from Lon¬ 
don, with local Legislatures for local needs, and the 
whole bound together by common laws and common 
liberties, and by the cohesion of mutual profit and 
support. 

In one of his letters to Shirley on this subject. 
Fnuiklin expounded, with that admirable clearness 
and force of illustration for which he was remark¬ 
able, the principles that should govern the commer¬ 
cial relations lietwccn a mother country and her 
colonics. “ It is, I supiiosc," lie wrote, "agreed to 
be the general interest of any state that its |>coplc 
bo numerous and rich; men enow to fight in its 
defence, and enow to pay sufficient taxes to defray 
the charge: for these cii'cunistances tend to the 
security of the state, and its protection from foreign 
power. But it seems not of so much ini|iortaiice 
whether the fighting be done bv John or Thomas, 
or the tax paid by William or Charles. The iron 
manufacture employs and enriches British subjects; 
but is it of any im|*ortance to the state whether 
the manufacturer lives at Birmingham, or Sheffield, 
or both.—since they ate still within its hounds, 
and their wealth and |<cn>ons still at its command ? 
Could the Goodwin Sands Ik* laid dry by Uuiks, 
and land equal to a large country (query, county ?] 
thereby gained to England, and presently filled 
with English inhabitants, would it be right to de¬ 


prive such inhabitants of the common privileges 
enjoyed by otl.er Englishmen.—the right of vending 
their produce in the name |H.rts, or of making their 
own shoes,—liecause a men bant or a shoemaker, 
living on the old land, might fancy it more for Ins 
advantage to trade or make shoes for them I Would 
this lie right even if the land wen- gained at tho 
ex|iense of the state? And would it not seem leas 
right if the charge and h»lK.ur of gaining the addi¬ 
tional territory to Britain hud liccn Ik. me by tho 
settlers themselvest And would not the hardship 
np|H «r yet greater if the |*-oplc of the new country 
should I*! allowed no representatives in tin* Parlia¬ 
ment enacting such iiiqiositions I” • Franklin wux 
here employing his favourite Socratic method of 
arguing with great force and point. 

The theory of colonial representation in the Im- 
Ik? rial Parliament had in it something grand and 
lofty; but it is doubtful whether it would have 
worked well in practice. Under thels'st of circum¬ 
stances, America could hardly have receiv«s| repre¬ 
sentatives sufficient to give her much influence in 
the English House of Commons. The distance from 
one country to tho other wax too gn at to admit of nu 
active interchange of ideas ls-twe.-n tin* American 
nn-inlK-rx and their constituentx; ami tho division 
of interests was too marked to allow of all being 
properly managed by a single Parliament. At a 
later date. Franklin saw that this plan of Ini|M*rial 
representation was not adapted to tin* conditions of 
the case. Tin* English Government also, after a 
few attempts to induce the colonist* to accept its 
views, relinquished its plans for raising a revenue 
in America, the administration of which was to be 
in tin- hands of Crown officers. The intellect of 
Franklin was at all times much concemi-d in the 
growing fortunes of bis native land. At tin- |M-riod 
of the AIKiny congress, lie was very solicitous that 
the grand region behind the Appalachian Mountains 
should Ik? cultivat«-d and turned to account. In 
less than a century, he prophesied, it must l*ocomo 
a |K>pulous and important dominion. He advised 
that two now colonies should Is- formed in the west, 
with governing jKjwers for the direction of their 
own a flairs; and lie indicated Lake Erie as the 
fittest site for one, and the valley of the Ohio for 
the other. The American mind was In-ginning to 
Ik* peuetrated with a desire to spread Is-yond the 
sca-lioard into the interior of the continent. 

While the Albany congress was sitting, further 
measures wore being taken by the Virginian 

• This short series of letters first appeared in a Ixmilon 
jo|*er in 1700. •luring the dispute between tho mother country 
and the colonies. It is includul in S)*rks's edition of tho 
Works of Franklin. 
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(lovominnil to resist tin* of tin- French 

in those western tenitorirs; and. still wiliot in 
the year. tin* general Mtbj.vC of French :ij»n>\sioii 
was disvn»od. though without much ellcct. by the 
Governments t.f other provinces. Some of those 
voted money for defensive ojn nations ; others 
refused t.. «lo anythin*;. Virginia resolved on 
borrowing IIO.IHRI, ami at the same time ap|>enk-d 
t«» the Royal Umntv for asswlam-e. The English 
Ministers ordered two in«le|iend«‘nt coui|>anies, 
stationed at New York and Charleston, to take 
part in the defence of Western Virginia ; hut such 
a force was quite imuhquate to meet the danger. 
In Massachusetts, Hutchinson and Oliver—the 
commissioners from that province to the AJIuny 
convention of 17 IS—joined in soliciting the inter¬ 
position of the King for the removal of the French 
forts erected within Anglo-American territory; 
ami Shirley assured the home Government that 
there would Ik* no general plan for the defence 
of America unless his Majesty himself tixed for each 
colony the quota of men or money which it was 
to contribute to the com¬ 
mon cause, and tin* whole 
were compelled, by some 
effectual method, to con¬ 
form to that determina¬ 
tion. Pennsylvania and 
Maryland wen* at issue with their proprietaries in 
regard to internal regulations, and did nothing 
towards the defence; and although New York voted 
a thousand |K>unds to Virginia, it refused to assist 
in rejK'lling the French from a |K>st which lay 
within the boundaries of Pennsylvania. New 
.Jersey would not even send commissioners to the 
congress at Albany.* What wonder if American 
officials, jierceiving such a total defect of voluntary 
unity, wrote home to the Government that an en¬ 
forced unity was indis|>ensable to save the English 
|>osscKsions from utter ruin 1 

The French were not long before they struck a 
blow. Thirty-three men had been stationed by the 
Ohio Company in the fort at the junction of the 
river Ohio with the Alleghany and the Monon- 
gahela ; and while the Virginian Government was 
thinking about sending a small force under Wash¬ 
ington to strengthen the position, the French com¬ 
mander. Contrecn-ur. marched down to the sj»ot on 
the 17th of April, and summoned the English to 
surrender. Being far too feeble to resist, the 
thirty-three occupants of the fort capitulated and 
withdrew. Contrecceur then occupied the |*>st, 
strengthened it. and gave to it the name of Du- 
quesne, after the Governor of Canada. Information 
* Bancroft. 
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of the fact was speedily conveyed to Washington 
by the Indians, who implored succour. Washing¬ 
ton had by that time l*cen made a lieutenant 

. .. had under him a small regiment of 

a hundred and fifty men. ill-disciplined and in- 
xu I (ordinate. At the hei.d of this company he 
starte.1 fur the scene of action. The men were in- 
snllicieiitly supplied with clothes and food; they 
Ind no tents with them, and it was the wet season. 
Washington, however, pushed on, and, guided in 
his actions by rejs-ated intelligence from the In¬ 
dians. took up a position on the Great Meadows, 
when* he cleared the ground of hushes, and formed 
an entrenchment. On the 27th of May, Gist, the 
explorer, joined him, and reported that he had 
seen the trail of the French within five miles 
of the American camp. The enemy was re|»ortcd 
to Ih* six hundred strong, with eighteen pieces of 
cannon. 

It seemed to Washington, however, that the safest 
plan would U* to attack the detachment of French 
troojw which was said to he then marching towards 

the Great Meadows; and 
accordingly, with only 
forty of his own men, 
he started on a dark 
and rainy night, con¬ 
ducting his little force 
in single tile along a narrow track to the camp of 
a native ally, who furnished a contingent. Again 
the |wrty set out, and discovered the |*osition of the 
French, concealed among hushes. The Virginians 
sought to surprise them; hut the French, seeing 
the approach of a hostile body, tun to their arms. 
Washington promptly gave the word to fire, and, 
rushing forward at the head of his men, compelled 
the French to surrender, after a tight lasting a 
quarter of an hour. The French commander and 
nine others were killed, and twenty-one made 
prisoners. Washington afterwards erected a small 
stockade fort on the Great Meadows, and, having 
received an accession of troops from New York and 
South Carolina, advanced towards Fort Duquesne. 
The addition to his numbers was not an unmixed 
-oo.l; for the captain of the Carolinians—who 
formed what wax called an independent corps, with 
a commander ap]>ointed by the King—quarrelled 
with Waxliington on the ground of precedency, and 
this necessarily led to a weakening of the little 
army, and a derangement of plans. With great 
rapidity, the Virginian lieutenant-colonel made 
a road of about thirteen miles, through a 
gorge in the mountains, to Gist’s settlement; but 
on the 1st of July he was compelled, by informa¬ 
tion that the French had been largely reinforced, 
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,o fall back to Fort Necessity, the stockade at 
Great Meadows, which he endeavoured to strengthen 
by the formation of a ditch. On the 3rd of July 
he was attacked by six hundred French and one 
hundred Indians, who. securing one r,f the .m». 
nonces by which the portion was flanked. ponn-l » 


EXPEDITION. 

consider it prudent to make these concessions, but 
they undertook not to advance any farther, not 
even to retain the evacuated fort, but to retire to 
their former station at Moimngahela. Two oflicers 
were hft by Washington in the hands of the 
Fit ncb, as hostages; and he then began his retreat. 
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galling fire into the fort It was retunied with 
great spirit ; but the position of the French was so 
much HU|«rior to that of the English, that of the 
former only throe were killed to thirty of the 
latter. The French commander at length projioscd 
a parley, fearing that his' ammunition would run 
out On the following day. the 4th of July—a 
day shortly to be made famous in American annals 
—the Virginian garrison, with their arms and 
effects, withdrew from the fort, and were allowed 
to retire within the undis|mted frontier of the 
English possessions. Not only did the French 


but was terribly harassed by the hostile Indians, 
who plundered his baggage, and killed several of 
his |«eople. Although, on the whole. Washington 
had failed in his enterprise, he had exhibited so 
much courage and capacity that the Virginian 
Assembly jsissed a vote of thanks to him and his 
troojis. But the first oj»erations on the English 
side foreboded ill. The valley of the Mississippi 
was now solely in the | assess ion of France. 

As soon as the collision was known at London, 
the English Ambassador at Paris was instructed to 
complain of it to the French Ministry as an open 
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violation of the |hm«v ; hut no satisfaction was 
oll'civd. Kivnch writers have alleged that the Vir¬ 
ginians. in the tirst instance, treacherously fell on a 
detachment ol the Canadian foiws proceeding to 
deli\er a miiiiiuoiis to Colonel Washington to quit 
the fort he ha«l built on the Great Meadows, ami 
that that oll’nvr even acted with great and wanton 
harharity. It would U‘ a vain task to inquire into 
the contradictory statements put forth by both 
sides on this comparatively minor question. The 
main fact with which history is concerned is, 
that an actual state of war had lieen created l«e- 
tween England and France while their reflective 
tiovernments were still delibemting in the ko|>e 
of a pacific settlement. The situation was full 
of peril for Kngland. She had no military force of 
an v consequence in Amcricn. She was on bad terms 
with several of the colonies; and the colonies were 
wrangling among themselves as to which should do 
the least towards reddling the enemy, or were quar¬ 
relling with their Governors on matters of internal 
rule which might have l**on projier subjects for 
discussion at another time, but which surely could 
have been post|Kmcd to a more fitting season. The 
time, however, had now come when the English 
Ministry determined to send a military force to the 
plantations. 

In January, 17.V>, General Brnddock was do- 
spatched from Ireland with two regiments of 
infantry ; and. at the request of the English com¬ 
mander. a convention of the provincial Governors 
assembled at Anua|>olis, in Maryland, to settle a 
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The French Govern- 
givc pacific assurances 
to the Government of England, and was told 
in reply to inquiries, that the armaments de¬ 
spatched to America were intended only for defence 
Fiords were made on both sides for an adjust¬ 
ment of boundaries, and for the creation of a 
neutral territory between the possessions of the two 
States. But no agreement could be arrived at, and 
every day brought the inevitable war still closer. 
So full of dissimulation were the French Ministers 
that their own Ambassador at London, the Marquis 
de Mirepoix, was convinced, by proofs submitted 
to him by the English Government, that he was 
made the instrument of a deception. Being per¬ 
sonally a man of high honour, he immediately left 
for Versailles, and reproached the Ministry with 
their misconduct; but he was ordered to return to 
London with fresh asseverations of the most friendly 
feeling. Immediately afterwards, however, the 
English Government was informed that a powerful 
Fiench squadron was ready to sail for America 
from Biest and Rochefort; and in fact the ships 
soon departed, carrying four thousand troops, and 
a large quantity of military stores. They were 
folioweil by an English licet under the command 
of the celebrated Admiral Boscawen, by whom a 
|nation of the French squadron was attacked oil' 
Newfoundland, and captured. Yet all this while 
no declaration of hostilities had been made on either 
side, and diplomatists still talked of peace, as if war 
were not already a fact 
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incut still continued to 
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roMtion of Franco anil England in America in the mr 17VV-Pro^ration. for the Coming 

ColonUt* at 'onio of the Measure of the Kngleh Goe.nmK.it-Stole of V t^ rUn^t^. 

tlu-Colonic -hould ct.ihli.li a Common Fund for «hc General IWcnce-^^tionon the PulI of »el 

Death of Itniddoek—Incidents and General Koults of the Action. 


To a disinterested oWrvcr in the year 17. r »n. the 
chances of victory in the approaching struggle on 
the continent of America must have seemed to lie 
with France rather than with England. The 
French monarch had a far larger army at com¬ 
mand than his rival. He was already in |«ssession 
of the greater part of the disputed territory; and 


his actions had the force and concentration which 
belong to undivided counsels. Whether he could 
lioast^the additional strength of a just quarrel, 
will always l»e a subject of difference. His 
claim to Acadic was of the most doubtful ment; 
but something was to be said in favour of his 
pretensions to Louisiana. The French had cer- 
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tainly been the Grst to penetrate into the vast 
region which went under that general designation; 
and it may have seemed lmrd that they «h»nld nut 
be suffered to retain what they had won from the 
desert. But the term Louisiana was applied in a 
vague and uncertain way to u territory of inde- 
finite extent and unexplained limits. W Ih-u the 
English jwssed l»eyond the Appalachian Mountains, 
they found themselves in a country unpeopled save 
by wandering tribes of Indians. A few forts had 
been erected by the French at great distances, not 
only from one another, but from any of their 
settlements, with the design, there could be no 
doubt, of menacing the English colonies ami for¬ 
bidding their people to make advances west¬ 
ward. But the rod men denied that the country 
belonged to either Franco or England, and many 
were disused to favour the latter rather than the 
former. The land, they said, was theirs, to sell or 
to give away as they pleased; and their support 
was courted equally by liotli |*artic* to the quarrel. 
It was in truth a struggle for absolute supremacy 
in America between two great and jealous Pow«>ni; 
and it was not likely to be settled by the special 
pleadings of diplomatists sitting round a table, and 
interpreting, with the ingenuity of lawyers. I In- 
doubtful words of treaties, and the obscure geo- 
grapliy of uncxnmincd lands. 

After the attack by Admiral Boscawcu on the 
French squadron despatched to America. Louis XV. 
recalled his Ambassador from London; yet lie did 
not declare war. George II. assured his Parlia¬ 
ment, when bringing the session to u close on the 
25th of April, that the hope of (H-acc was not even 
then abandoned, but that he would never purchase 
it at the oxpenso of submitting to encroachments 
on his dominions. So real was the state of war. 
notwithstanding these pacific asseverations, that 
the English Government gave orden* that all 
French ships, whether outwanl or homc-ward-liouiid, 
should be stopped, and brought into British (torts. 
The dockyards rang with the industry of ship¬ 
wrights, building in all haste additional slii|«, 
for which the House of Commons had made 
special provision. The press for seamen was car¬ 
ried on with extraordinary vigour, and pn-iniiims 
.vore offered by the Government, and by many of 
the large cities and towns, to all who should volun¬ 
tarily enlist as soldier* or sailors. One fact is 
certain—that the war was in the highest degree 
popular. The Government asked for a loan of 
a million, to l»e raised by way of lottery: nearly 
four millions were at once subscribed. The old 
national feeling of antagonism to France again 
burst out with renewed fury; and the only fear 
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lest the Ministry should not l»e sufficiently 


was 


prompt in vindicating tlie national claims 

In America, however, the procc.-dings of the 
Government were not in all respects approved. 
An Act of Parliament extending the provisions of 
the English Mutiny Act to North America, and 
declaring that all troops raised by any of the colo¬ 
nial Governors or Assemblies should, whenever 
they acted in conjunction with the Royal forces, 
bo subject to the same system of martial law and 
discipline as that which existed in the British 
army, excited groat discontent in the colonies. Tho 
measure, in its pivsagc through the two Houses, 
had Iwen strongly op|*wed by the Massachusetts 
agent in England, who, in a petition to Parliament, 
represented "that his Majesty’s American sub¬ 
jects were generally freeholders, and |*-reoiis of 
sonic (•roperty, and enlisted not for a livelihood, 
but with intent to return to their farms or trudes 
a* soon as the (articular services for which they 
might enlist should terminate; that the officers were 
(•croon* in similar, though la tter, circumstance*; 
and that all of them,—l*eing chiefly influenced to 
take up arms by a regard to the honour of the 
King, tin-defence of their country, and the preserva¬ 
tion their religion and lils-rtie*.—had but little 
preparatory exercise for war. and were therefore un¬ 
suitable subjects for the o|K-r.ition of the rigorous 
code of discipline ada|»ted to the government of 
his Majesty's standing forces." The argument was 
plausible; but it is difficult to see how a proper 
degn-e of discipline could have Ihh-ii maintained 
by a system of greater laxity and indulgence. 
Another cause of vexation to the Americans was 
found in a communication made some time l»oforc 
to the provincial Governments, by which it was 
ordered that all otlicers commissioned by bis 
Majesty, or by his commander-in-ehief in North 
America, should take precedence of those whoso 
commissions were derived from the colonial Gover¬ 
nors or Assemblies, and that tho gem-r.il and lield- 
officcra of the provincial troops should have no 
rank when serving with the general and field- 
officers commissioned by the Crown. Many of tho 
American officers were very indignant at this 
arrangement, and Washington resigned his com¬ 
mission. but shortly afterwards nccept«*d the 
appointment of aide-de-camp to General Braddock. 

A change in the English Ministry had taken 
place in tho spring of 1754. The Premier. Henry 
Pelham, died on the fitli of March in that year, 
and was succeeded in the chief (•ositiou by his 
brother, the Duke of Newcastle, who had for some 
time held the seals of the Northern Department. 
The Earl of Holdcrness, who had followed tho 
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Duke of Bedford in the Southern Pejiartment, 
wlieiv lie proved very inellieient. was transferred to 
the corros|K>nding Soerct ary ship, and his recent 
post was tilled by Sir Thomas Rohinson. a subor- 
dinate at the Board of Trade, who now liecame the 
leader of the House of Commons. Pitt, afterwards 
l.ord Chatham, thought so meanly of Robinson's 
abilities that he said the Duke might as well have 
sent his jackdioot to lead the po|xilar representa¬ 
tives. Newcastle had ottered the |»ost to Henry 
Fox. afterwards Lord Holland ; hut that statesman 
declined to accept it unless he were made acquainted 
with the names of those who received the secret 
service money. It was not long ere Pitt and Fox, 
though l*oth holding office under Government (the 
first as Paymaster General, and the second as 
Secretary-at-War), formed a private coalition against 
their superiors, which Newcastle, on discovering its 
existence, broke qp by introducing Fox into the 
Cabinet as Secretary of State for the Southern 
Department, and leader of the House of Commons, 
in both of which ca|>acitie* Robinson had proved a 
failure. Pitt still maintained his attitude of hos¬ 
tility to the general policy.of the Government 
under which he tilled a subordinate |»osition. and 
the greater part of 1735 passed away in the dis¬ 
traction of cabals and intrigues, which seriously 
diminished the national force at the commencement 
of a very grave con diet The old King himself 
disliked Newcastle, but did not see his way to 
getting rid of him. The Duke was not |K>pular 
with the nation; he was thought to lie too aulMcr- 
vient to the French, and to hesitate al>out declaring 
ws*r, out of timidity or interested motives. But he 
had a gieat majority in Parliament—a majority 
secured, so far as the Lower House was concerned, 
by that affluence of hriliery which Hogarth so 
admirably satirised in Ills Election Carica. 
tures. The Whig party was still predominant 
in the aristocracy and in Parliament, and 
neither the King nor the nation was strong 
enough to resist the combination of a few titled 
families. 

The Cabinet was divided lietween Ministers in¬ 
clined to war, and Ministers disposed to compromise 
in the hope of preserving peace. But there was 
little or no difference of opinion with respect to 
the necessity of comjielling the colonists to make 
provision for their own defence. The mutual 
jealousies and factious opposition of the provinces 
had in truth forced on the mother country a degree 
of interference which might not otherwise have 
been adopted, and which at any rate would have 
had far l»‘ss justification. Men of very different 
views felt the truth of this. Thomas Penn wrote 
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from England, on the 10th of June, 1754, that if 
the several Assemblies would not make provision 
for the general service, an Act of Parliament might 
oblige them. James Delancey, of New York 
jvjmrtcd that in all probability the colonies would 
differ in their measures and disagree about their 
quotas, and that without the interposition of the 
English Parliament nothing would lie done. Din- 
widdie. of Virginia, advised a |>oll-tax on all the 
colonists, *• to bring them to n sense of their duty 
ami other Governors wrote home, l»egging for com¬ 
pulsory legislation. These representations had 
their effect. By a circular from Sir Thomas 
Robinson, dated October 2Gth, 1754, the Governors 
of all the colonies were informed of the King’s 
pleasure that a fund should he established for the 
common benefit; and when Bruddock went out 
with his army, he was furnished with orders to 
exact such a revenue. During the winter months 
of 1735, the necessity for some rigorous measure 
liecame still more apparent. The Indians of 
Canada had tani|iered with the Six Nations so 
effectually that some had already foisaken the 
English alliance, and were sending English scalps 
into the dominions of the enemy ; yet the provincial 
Governments were sitting absolutely still. The 
French were ulrcady, at two or three |>oints, druwu 
up in hostile array on soil which was cluimcd as 
Anglo-American ; yet. after the feeble attempt of 
the Virginians, they were allowed to do as they 
pleased, and the disunion of the colonies grew every 
•lay more extreme. Mr. Bancroft, who writes with 
a very strong feeling against the English Govern¬ 
ment and in favour of his own countrymen, has 
nevertheless shown how complete was the dead-lock 
to which, in the face of imminent danger, the 
frowanlueas of the local Legislatures had brought 
the affairs of the country. Sharjie, of Maryland, 
who had lieen temporarily appointed to the chief 
command in America, vainly solicited aid from one 
province after another. New Hampshire took every 
opportunity to j»ass acts contrary to the King’s 
instructions. New York was disinclined to pro¬ 
vide quarters for the Royal troops, and intimated 
that she would contribute to a geneml fund only 
when others did. New Jersey treated with the 
utmost contempt the repeated solicitations of the 
Governor.* Pennsylvania, Maryland, and South 
Carolina did indeed vote sums of money, but 
coupled the grants with conditions, trenching on 
the Royal prerogative, which they well knew 
beforehand would not lie accepted. If the design 
of the colonists had lieen to lay themselves at the 

* Bancroft's History. VoL III-, chap 7. 
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feet of France, and invite subjection, they could 
Jiardly have acted differently. 

General Braddock reached America towards the 
end of February, 1755, and on the 14th of tho 
following April held a congress at Alexandria, in 
Virginia, at which Commodore Keppel also was 
present. The provinces represented were Virginia. 
Massachusetts New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland. The first subject discussed was the 
vexed question of a colonial revenue. Braddock 
was a uran of violent temper, and he expressed 
himself angrily that no such fund was already 
formed. The provincial Governors replied that the 
Assemblies had op|>osed all their representations on 
the subject, and that such a fund could never be 
established in tho colonies without the aid of Par¬ 
liament. Having, they added, found it im|>ossiblc 
to obtain, in their respective jurisdictions, the pro¬ 
portion expected by his Majesty towards defraying 
the expenses of his service in North America, they 
were unanimously of opinion that it should In- pro¬ 
posed to his Majesty’s Ministers to find out some 
method of compelling the colonies to do as desired, 
by assessing the several governments in pro|«ortion 
to their respective abilities.* The upshot of the 
discussion was that Shirley assured his colleagues, 
on the authority of the English Government, that 
a common fund must oither be voluntarily raised, 
or assessed in some other way. The opinion on 
this point was unanimous among men holding any 
official position. The testimony of the authority 
already cited may again l>e referred to, as eml»ody- 
ing facts contrary to the writer's syin|Kithie* and 
leanings. "I have had in my hands," says that 
authority, " vast masses of corres|>ondcnce, includ¬ 
ing letters .from servants of the Crown in every 
Royal colony in America ; from civilians, as well as 
from Braddock, and Dunbar, and Gage ; from the 
popular Dolancey and the moderate Sharpe, as well 
ns from Dinwiddic and Shirley; and all were of 
the same tenor. The British Ministry heard one 
general clamour from men in office for taxation by 
Act of Parliament. Even men of literal tendencies 
looked to acts of English authority for aid. • I 
hope that Lord Halifax’s plan may be good, and 
take place,’ said Alexander of New York. Hop¬ 
kins, Governor of Rhode Island, elected by the 
people, complained of the men * who seemed to love 
and understand liberty letter than public good and 
the affairs of state.' ‘Little dependence,’said he. 
‘can be had on voluntary union.' ‘In an Act of 
Parliament for a general fund,’ wrote Shirley. ‘ I 

• Minute* of Council beUl at the ('amp at Alexandria. 
Virjiiiia. April. 17&'». 
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have great reason to think the people will readily 
acquiesce.' "t There was really Koine ground for 
Rup|>osing that the opposition of the Assemblies did 
not express the unanimous feeling of the colonists. 
Huske, an American then in Ixuidon, wrote n work 
in which he advocated a moderate taxation of tho 
plantations by Parliament. 

The idea continued to gain ground in England. 
In July. 1755, the Earl of Halifax premed on the 
Cabinet the adoption of a general system of taxation, 
to ease the mother country of the heavy <>x|ieiia» 
with which it had recently liccn burdened. 
Various plans were suggested, but a stamp-duty 
seems to have been that which wua most favoured. 
Rumours of wh.it win contemplated anon got over 
to America, and Massachusetts instrueted its agent 
in England to op|»osc anything that should Inivo 
the aligbtest tendency to the raising of a revonuo 
by the act of the English Parliament Tho dislike 
to such a measure, though it may have Imd its sup- 
jiorters. was most natural in any American colony ; 
and nothing could Is- said against the indignation it 
aroused, if the plantations had done what they 
ought in the matter of defence, and had not ex¬ 
hibited. on every possible occasion, such an eager 
readiness to defy the representatives of the Crown, 
and thwart the most reasonable expectations of tho 
parent State. It is easy to argue ns if the colonies 
alone had any interests or rights in the matter- 
They had indeed interests and rights of a very 
important kind; but the mother country likewise 
was concerned. If the American settlements had 
lapsed into a state of anarchy for want of some 
bond of union among themselves, or had lieon con¬ 
quered by the French in the nlisence of all means 
of self-protection, the consequences, in respect of 
mere physical suffering, would doubtless have rested, 
mainly on themselves; hut a blow of h very serious 
nature would at the same time have fallen u|h»ii 
England, and it was not to be expected that alio 
would stand calmly apart, and risk the chances of 
such a blow, without making any attempt to want 
it off. No dependency has a right to divorce itself 
entirely from the interests of tho Empire to which 
it belongs; but this was what the American 
colonies were now doing. They hod ln*en required 
to mise n revenue for defence against a foreign 
enemy by taxing themselves. They not only 
neglected to do so; they refused. The enemy was 
within the gates, and the Imperial Government 
was driven to think of some other method. Taxa¬ 
tion without representation is certainly a most 
undesirable expedient: when resorted to. as it was 

t Bancroft. 
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ft few years later, to relievo the taxation of tho 
parent State, it is tyranny. But exceptional 
measures may sometimes Ik> justified l*y exceptional 
circumstances, and it must Ik* .acknowledged that 
tho |»osition of England was at this time most 
perplexing. 

Before the breaking up of the conference at 
Alexandria, the general plan of a camfaign was 
matured. It was resolved that four simultaneous 
expeditions should Is* undertaken. The first was 


quantity of provisions for the troops, nor an ado- 
qua to supply of carriages for the transport ol 
materials. A mistake had Is-en mad.- in not select- 
ing Pennsylvania, rather than Virginia, as the base 
of o|ieratiorui; for the former province wax in n 
much l>etter condition to supply what was wanted 
than the latter. Owing to this unfortunate Miinder, 
the regiments lingers I at Alexandria for several 
w.-r-ks, during which time the men woio in actual 
distress for want of iMTOxarieg; and .May had 




to Im* directed against Fort Duquesne. in the Ohio 
valley, by Bradd.vk himself at the head of the 
Koval troops; the second, consisting of American 
ijgu am and Indians, commanded hr Governor 

of I. ri ", ,h ° K '" S h '"' rank 

of .hf ’ ' ,aS “ 'ho reduction 

Of .he French fort at Niagar,; the third » to In, 

0 7ir“ ? P ° iM - " nd '« composed 

°j; ia ; lra 7 frora tu ° En^na d„„ie,. 

rin^ V , Sc ° ,ia - *“ *• «"!** •'■-.« pro- 
the def ^‘ C r 0| T'"° ° f l,ra,l ' lock ™ delated hr 
armr f "'l' ‘V* 1 ' V, ‘S ini:,n “"tractors for the 

»nny who. when the commander was rea.lv ,o 
march, were found not ,o have provided a sufficient 


arrived on- they set out for tho < >|,in. Th- ox,.odi 
tion was ill-omened from tho first, an.I it was fate,; 
to a melancholy tormination. It was o„|v l. v t| K 
help of Pennsylvania, obtained through tl.i- aienev 
of Frunklm. that the supplies wore at length fur 
mshcsl an,I ,t was not until after the ar.nv had 
started that its necessities were fully provided for. 
Tin- sohUers were unfortunate in their command.,-. 
Wung could Ik. said against the coun.ge of IW 
dock whose intrepidity was equal to anything tl.a* 
might Ik- require*! of i, ; „„r was he deficient in a 

»arfarc. Bui he was entirely wan.in- i„ lliat 
.n u,t,ve genus which emd.les » ad , 

^ new conditions, and deliver, him from 
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llu* tyranny of routine. 11«* hud Uvn brought up 
ill the English Guards. and would have had actual 
hostilities conducted alter the manner of a review. 
His ideas of discipline wen* so strict and des|»otic 
that he was very unpopular with his men ; ami he 
was so con tide lit in the infallibility of his own 
judgment that he would not listen to the advice of 
others. Of his character as a man, Horace Wal|«ole 
gives some details which would make out that he 
was utterly depraved and brutal, without honour 
and without natural affection.* But Walpole was 
a scandal-monger, ami it would not be fair to accept 
all his stories with absolute reliance. He admits 
that, when Governor of Gibraltar. Braddock niado 
himself adored where scarce any Governor was 
endured before, t 

While still in England, the General had received 
a set of instructions from the Duke of Cumberland, 
Commander-in-Chicf of the British array, specially 
warning him against falling into an ambush. The 
caution was reiterated, after his arrival in America, 
by Franklin, who |M>intcd out the skill with which 
tin* Indians contrive these hidden danger*. But 
Braddock only laughed at the advice. The savages, 
lie told Franklin, might In* formidable to the raw 
militia of the colonists, but not to regular troo)«, 
highly disciplined in all the methods of warfare. 
Instead of making use of his Iudiun allies to guard 
against the tactics of hostile Indian*, with which 
thev were necessarily letter acquainted than he 
could be. he so disgusted the native warriors by his 
arrogance that the greater number forsook his 
arniv. and returned to their own tribes. He sub¬ 
sequently irritated the colonists by describing them 
ns devoid of courage, or of any military qualifica¬ 
tion. Ho wrote home that he expected little 
assistance from them; and to Washington he ex¬ 
hibited the most unreasoning obstinacy and the 
most irascible temper. In the fulness of his self- 
confidence, he had announced to the English 
Ministry in the early spring that he should l>c 
beyond the Alleghanies by the end of April, and 
that they might expect tidings of his success in 
June. Notwithstanding the delay which incom¬ 
moded his plans, lie boasted to those around him of 
nil that he was about to do. He told Franklin, 
while halting for carriages at Frederick town, that 
after taking Fort Duquesne he should proceed to 
Niagara (though this was to 1* Shirley’s exploit), 
and. having taken that, should advance to Fron- 
tenac. General Duquesne, he added, could hardly 
detain him aliove three or four days, and then he 
could sec nothing which need obstruct his march to 
• Honce Walpole to Sir Horace Mann. Aog. 21st, 1755. 
t The same to the same, Aug. 28th. 


Niagara. His overweening conceit counted on 
victories for which he had made no duo provision. 

The march was long and toilsome. Twenty- 
seven days elapsed ere the army had reached Will’s 
Greek (now Cumberland), on the borders of Vir¬ 
ginia and Maryland; but, when there, it was 
reinforced by two independent companies from 
New York, under the command of Horatio Gates, 
an Englishman who was afterwards to play an 
important |wrt in the War of lndc|iendcnce. Here 
also Washington joined the expedition, and matters 
at length seemed in training for effective action. 
On the 31st of May, five hundred men were sent 
forward to open the roads, and to store provisions 
at Little Meadows. Sir Peter Halkct followed 
with the first brigade, and Braddock himself 
started on the 10th of June. The force altogether 
consisted of al>out two thousand two hundred men, 
and, if it could have started earlier in the year, 
would probably have accomplished valuable results. 
The garrison of Fort Duquesne ut that time was 
known to consist of no more than two hundred 
men; but in the intervening period the French had 
been strongly reinforced, and friendly Indians had 
been summoned to their assistance. The English 
forces moved forward in n thin, extended line, 
nearly four miles long. It was a difficult and a 
dangerous march. Thick woods shrouded the path 
to right and left, and the chance of a surprise by 
lurking Indians was never absent. The road 
passed over mountains and across deep ravines, 
frequently intersected by rivers and creeks. A 
rapid and dashing movement, ns far as the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case permitted, would have 
been the best policy; but Braddock must have 
everything done according to the military code. 
Washington, who was very ill at the time, but 
whose faculty of observation seems never to have 
deserted him, wrote to Iris brother that, instead of 
pushing on with vigour, without regarding a little 
rough road, they were halting to level every mole¬ 
hill, and to erect bridges over every brook. On 
the 19tli of June, however, the General found it 


necessary to proceed with greater despatch. On 
arriving at the Great Meadows, he learned that 
the French were expecting a further reinforcement 
of five hundred troops; and lie therefore resolved, 
on the advice of Washington, to advance rapidly 
at the head of twelve hundred picked men. together 
with ten pieces of cannon and the necessary ammu¬ 
nition and provisions, leaving the remainder of the 
army, under Colonel Dunbar, to follow with the 
heavy baggage by slow and easy marches. 

Haring previously acted with undue particu¬ 
larity, Braddock now erred as much on the side of 
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carelessness. He took scarcely any precautions in 
the way of reconnoitring the dense woods which 
tlanked his road, though his devotion to military 
punctilio was still apparent in other matters. The 
distance from Cumberland to the fork of the Ohio 
is nearly a hundred and thirty miles, and a large 
part of this had yet to be traversed. On the 8th 
of July, the army arrived at the junction of the 
Monongahela and the Youghiogeny. Fort Duquesne 
was then only twelve milts off, and the perils of the 
expedition were obviously increased by the proxi¬ 
mity of the enemy, and by the distance of Braddock 
from his sup|K>rts, which were nearly forty miles 
behind him in the heart of the forest through which 
he had come. Halket entreated him to proceed 
with caution, and to employ his Indians in scouring 
the thickets, so ns to guard against any ambuscades 
that might have been formed. But Braddock, as if 
under the influence of some fatality, resumed his 
inarch early on the following morning, without 
obtaining information as to the French position, or 
sending out scouts to reconnoitre the woods which 
still burdened his track with their ominous and 
secret shadows. Washington in vain represented to 
him that the silence and apparent solitude of that 
leafy desert could not be accepted as any evidence 
that danger was far removed. In vain did he offer 
to search and occupy the woods in front and on the 
flanks Braddock’s professional pride would not 
permit him to accept the help of Indians in guarding 
the progress of a regular army, or to adopt the 
advice of an amateur soldier and an American. 

Weary and out of condition, owing to the bad 
food they had had on the march, the troops pur¬ 
sued their way towards the catastrophe which 
pedantry and presumption had prepared for them. 
Twice fording the Monongahela, owing to the 
windings of the stream, they stood at noon between 
that river and the Alleghany, about seven miles 
from tie junction of the two in the greater current 
of the Ohio. The chief commander now threw 
forward a detachment of three hundred and fifty 
men, under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas Gage, who was accompanied by a working 
party of two hundred and fifty, with guides and 
flanking parties. Along a path not more than 
twelve feet wide, this detachment advanced into 
the uneven, woody country lying in the direction of 
Fort Duqucsne. Braddock himself was following, 
with the artillery, the baggage, and the main body 
of the army divided into small columns, when the 
Indian war-cry burst forth from the surrounding 
thickets, and from the high grass which closely 
covered the more open ground, while at the same 
moment a heavy and quick fire struck the front 
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and the left flank of the advanced guard, and drove 
them back on a party which was living formed 
in the rear. The adversaries were so well con¬ 
cealed that not a man could lie seen, even at tho 
moment when their fire leapt flaming and echoing 
out of the dim recesses of the surrounding cover¬ 
ture. The vanguard left two six-|H>uii'l' i'H behind 

them, and in their hurried retreat spread confusion 
amongst their comrades of the second detachment, 
who were trying to form near a rising ground to 
the right. Both com|Hinics soon lost cohesion, and 
were scattered wildly amongst the trees, their 
movements luiring no other unanimity than that 
of flight. Thus the first party drove in the second, 
and the two together, in their united recoil, shat¬ 
tered and dismayed the rest Braddock placed 
himself at the head of his troops, and behaved 
with desperate but unavailing courage, though, it is 
said, not with the necessary coolness, nor with that 
judgment which could alone have retrieved the for¬ 
tunes of the day. A stand, however, was made 
for somo time. The artillery 0|iencd fire into tho 
woods, aiming at random against a foe who even 
now could not be scon. The French-IiulianH 
wavered and broke ns the roar ami blaze of the 
great guns startled the dusky lair* in which they 
couched. I)e Bcaujcu, the French commander, was 
killed, and Dumas assumed the direction of tho 
attack. He rallied the savages, and sent them to 
make a second assault on the English flank; but for 
a time the issue was doubtful. It even seemed us 
if the English might prevail ; for, haring now 
recovered their selfqiossession, they presented a 
compact body to the enemy, and maintained their 
ground, firing with regularity, but receiving much 
more mischief than they dealt 

For two hours there was scarcely any change 
in the position of the armies. Now that tho 
English had re-formed, they showed no lack of 
courage ; but considerable lack of discretion was 
still apparent. Bewildered by the murderous tiro 
which smote them on all sides from tho ambush 
of the forest, und which proceeded from an enemy 
whose numbers and precise position were a mys¬ 
tery, they gave little heed to the commands of 
their officers, but tired in platoons as fast os they 
could laid, and with so random an aim that many 
of their shots were lost Braddock’s ordere were 
that the infantry should form in line, and advance. 
But the circumstances did not permit of this pre¬ 
cision of movement. The General was tliinking of 
his review tactics, and either could not or would 
not adapt himself to the unwonted circumstances 
^th * h<ch he had to deaL A rapid and irregular 
charge, without regard to the exactness of military 
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routine, might have resulted in the dispersion of 
the adversary* forces; hut this «li«| m,t suit the 
formulism of r>raihi«H-k‘s mind. Tlie consequences 
wen* fatal. Men ami ctlicers fell in pv-.it num- 
Ik-is; i lie officers. in |articular, were picked off 
l*v the Imlian inarksuieu. ami suffered terriblv. 
The valour of these gentlemen wax magnificent, 
hut useless. Again ami again they re-formed 
the trout ranks, organised small charging (Kirties, 
ami advanced at their head, in the hoja* of seizing 
on the hill which overhung their right Hank, and 
recovering the lost cannon. But their men would 
not always follow, ami it is even asserted that they 
tir»*d on them from the roar, though this may have 
been accidental, in the confusion of the stm—de. 
Out of eighty-six officers, twenty-six (including Sir 
Peter llulkct) were killed, and thirty-seven 
wounded. Half the men were dead or disabled; 
yet Bruddock held his ground with dcs|*mte 
tenacity. Wherever the danger was most extreme, 
he was |>ivsent: hut his courage could not make 
U|> for his want of judgment. He had five horses 
hliot under him; his secretary was killed at his 
side; both his English aides-de-camp were disabled 
early in the engagement ; the American alone re¬ 
mained to convey his Older*. That Washington 
should have c*cu|icd is wonderful, for the savages 
singled him out for nttoclc, and four lulls lodged in 
his coat. •‘Some spirit guards his life." exclaimed 
an Indian warrior. If it were jiermissiblo to speak 
lifter Pagan fashion, one might say that it was the 
young Genius of America. 

At length, when the action had gone on foral*out 
three hours, (haddock received a shot through the 
right arm and the lungs, and was carried off the 
field bv Colonel Gage. With the full of the Gene¬ 
ral a complete rout ensued. “ What makes the 
rout more shameful.” said Horace Walpole to Sir 
Horace Mann (August 28th), “ is, that instead of 
a great pursuit, and a l«arl*arous massacre by the 
Indians, which is always to Ik* feared in these 
rmcotthrs, not a black or white soul followed our 
troops, but we had leisure two days afterwards 
to fetch off our dead.” The provincial forces were 
among the last to leave the field, and. l**ing rallied 
by Washington, covered the retreat of tin* regulars. 
The (light of the latter was in the last degree dis¬ 
creditable. Panic had seized on them, and they 
rushed precipitately along the |«ith by which they 
had come, leaving in the hands of the enemy 
their artillery, their provisions, their l«aggage. and 
even the private ]Ki|>ers of their commander. All 
attempts to rally them were vaiu: they' imagined 
dangers where none really existed, and did not 
feel even partially reassured until they had re¬ 


joined the camp under Dunbar. “ Pray don’t let 
any detachment from Pannoni’s be sent against 
us." wrote Wal|K>le to Mann, our Minister at 
Florence; “we should run away." Pannoni’s was 
a coffee-house frequented by the Florentine nobility, 
who at that time were not famous for valour. 
The charge of cowardice, however, was unfair. 
Troojw who. under such circumstances, could stand 
their ground for three hours could not have been 
wanting in coinage, however much, when all was 
lost, they gave way to that sense of panic which 
sometimes visits the best soldiers in moments of 
disaster. Yet it must be admitted that Wolfe had 
a very poor opinion of the British Infantry of that 
day. Speaking of Braddock’s defeat, in a letter to 
his father, he said that lie knew their discipline to 
lie bad, and their valour to l>e precarious. “ They 
are easily put into disorder,” he added, “ and hard 
to recover out of it They frequently kill their 
officers through fear, and murder one another in 
their confusion. Their shameful behaviour in 
Scotland, at Port L’Oriont, at Mt-llc, and upon 
many less important occasions, clearly denoted the 
extreme ignorance of the officers, and the dis¬ 
obedient and dastardly spirit of the men." It 
would appear, however, that the inability to see 
where the enemy lay concealed was the real cause 
of Braddock’s defeat. During the whole action, 
not more than a hundred French and Indians 
were seen by any of the English army; some de¬ 
clared that they saw not one. 

The French at Fort Duquesnc had been made 
aware of Braddock’s advance by their scouts, 
and they resolved to meet the adversary on 
the road. Their Indian allies at first shrank from 
joining them on such an expedition, but were at 
length persnaded by the representations of Do 
Beaujeu. The force detached for this purpose 
consisted of barely two hundred and thirty French 
and Canadians, with six hundred and thirty-seven 
natives. They fell in with the English earlier 
than they expected, at a point nl>out seven miles 
from Fort Duquesnc. The favourable j>osition 
they occupied enabled them to osca|»o with a small 
loss in killed and wounded; while the English 
and American ranks were thinned in a fearful 
proportion. Seven hundred and fourteen privates 
were killed or wounded. The Virginians, who 
showed great valour, were mown down like grass; 
in one of their con»i>anics. only a man was left. 
Washington behaved throughout with that extra¬ 
ordinary coolness which was among his most ad¬ 
mirable qualities. Lord Halifax, a few months 
afterwards, sj>oke of him with high praise; but 
as yet his name was unknown in England. 
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Braddock, mortally woumk-il, beaten, and humili¬ 
ated, was curried to the spot where Dunbar had been 
left in command of the reserve. Dining the greater 
part of the flint day he remained silent and 
depresssed, overwhelmed by the terrible misfor¬ 
tune which had visited him. At night he roused 
himself, and exclaimed, like one waking from a 
dream, " Who would have thought it 1 We shall 
know I letter how to deal with them another time." 
Many had thought it, and had anticipated what 
would happen ; but he would not be ruled. Now, 
with life fast ebbing, he calculated on turning his 
experience to advantage in the future. The “ other 
time," however, was not to come for him. It is 
said that he employed his last breath in dictating 
a jiancgyric on his officeis—a trait of generosity 
which in part atones for Iris faults. After lingering 


four days in great agony, he expired ; and his grave 
may still Ur seen, nlout a mile west of Fort 
Necessity. The day l»efure his death, Dunbar, 
after destroying the remaining artillery, and burn¬ 
ing the public stores and the heavy baggage to the 
value of £100,000, had U-gun a further retreat to 
Fort CumUrland. Thence lie fell back hastily to 
Philadelphia, finding his troo|e« still infected by the 
unreasoning fear which had winged their High*.. 
The Governor of Virginia, Maryland, and Penn¬ 
sylvania besought him to assist in defending then- 
frontiers, and offend him aid in men and money 
if he would onec more advance against Fort 
Duqucsnc; but this he refused to do. The firet 
im|iortiUit o|icration of an English army upon 
American soil had ended in nothing but disgrueo 
and rain. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

Preparation of an Exprelitioi. 4**1101 lire French in Nova Scotu-TIre Original Colonbta of that Part of America-1lat.it* and 
Custom* of their DcsccndauU—Longfellow* Docripliuti of Awlir *n«l llic AiatltUii—Trvatiuvut of tin* Fre-iuli « olonUts 
by their Eosli.*h Conqueror*—Appearance of the Knjli.li Hnt ami Army olf llciu-Stjeur—Capture of French Forts, aud 
KstabiUhnicnt of Knjli.h Kulc over the NVholc of Acadic Kavt of the St. Croix Determination of the Knjlidi Autlmritiva 
to remove tho Native Population—The People aswmblol on the Sea shore, and driven on buifl Ship Hardship* .ulfcrol 
by the Acadi.uu in their Diipcnlon over the Enjluli t’olonie* -Operation* of the French and Indians on the Iron tiers of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania -Shirley's Unsuccessful Es| .edition against Niagara—Advance ..f ti.n.r.l .l<din.»n against 
<*re»wn Point-Collision with the French under Dicslcau-Death of llcndrick, the Indian Chief- Defeat of Die.kau . 
Troops—Inaction of Johnson, and Abandonment of the Crown Point E\|>editioii. 


The mortification felt both in England ami America 
nt tlu* failure of Braddock's cx|>cditioii, was in some 
measure soothed by a success which was obtained 
in the north, though this was followed by all exer¬ 
cise of power involving misery and sufficing to a 
large number of |ienons. The New England 
colonies had agreed with the mother country, on 
condition of living reimbursed their cxjienscs, to 
despatch an army against the forts and settlements 
established by the French in Nova Scotia. Massa¬ 
chusetts alone equipped about 7,'JOOlnen, amounting 
to nearly one-fifth of the able-bodied males in the 
jurisdiction. A detachment of these took port in 
the movement, and the colonial forces altogether, 
including those furnished by other plantations, con¬ 
sisted of three thousand militia, to which were 
added tlu-ee hundred regular troops and a small 
train of artillery. The chief command was in the 
hands of Colonel Monckton. an English officer of 
exjierience, while the New England levies were led 
by Colonel Winslow, a descendant of the famous 


Edward Winslow who took so large a part in tho 
formation ofthe New Plymouth settlement. With 
this force it Was resolved to strike a blow at tho 
French, such as might make them recede from tho 
|>ositiou that they had taken up on soil which 
the English claimed as thcii* under the Treaty of 
Utrecht The encroachments of the French had 
been so systematic and audacious that it was high 
time to resist their manifest design of gradually 
winning liack, in dethuicc of express engagements, 
the whole province which had formerly gone under 
the name of Acadie. At a time of |>cuco. and 
while the conflicting claims wciv still I icing deist tod 
at Paris, they had adopted military liicasuiX'S for 
vindicating their alleged rights; and they could not 
with reason complain if the swoixl to which they 
were so ready to np]«eal was drawn against them, 
though war was not yet declared, and the uionurchs 
of England and France still professed their willing¬ 
ness to avoid a rupture. 

Acadic had been originally peopled by Breton 
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jH'asjuits, who must have found in the indented 
hays, the rooky coasts, the jutting | iron ion tones, 
the inland forests and desolate tracts, of the |H;nm- 
sula and its adjoining territories on the continent, 
much to remind them of the wild and |>icturcs«|iie 
land from which they caiue. They had settled 
there as early as 1 tit)} ; other French people fol- 
lowed ; and their descendants, though made English 
subjects by the Treaty of Utrecht, still retained 
their French language, customs, and dress, as well 
as the religion of their ancestors. So little wero 
they interfered with by their new masters that they 
wero not even called upon for t;ixcs, or required to 
nininUtin any magistrate of alien race. A suiull 
English garrison and a few English families ut An- 
na|K>lis kept up the show of British dominion ; but 
in the interior the French colonists wore left en¬ 
tirely to themselves. Their trilling affairs were 
managed by the parish priest; for M. lc Curt was 
a great man amongst those simple villagers, with 
whom religion was a profound and active influence, 
and the most abiding sentiment of their natures. 
Primitive in all their ways, and leading ]>astoral 
and rustic lives between the forest and the sea, 
they wero a happy and a virtuous ]>eople, to whom 
tho anxieties of cupidity and the heat of licen¬ 
tiousness ap|*eur to havo been totally unknown. 
Like the New Englanders, they married nt an early 
age; and when a youth grew up to maturity, a 
house was built for him by the general contributions 
of his neighbours, a )>ortion of land was cleared and 
sown for his use, and he was supplied with all tho 
necessaries of existence for a year. Persistent 
industry had made Acndic n habitable and in some 
respects a pleasant country. Dykes shut out tho 
salt tides from the marshes which bordered them. 
The pastures were rich with herds anti flocks, 
and the cultivated fields bore heavy crops 
of groin, which rendered famine an impossibility. 
In front was the fierce Atlantic, jiouring, in 
noise and foam |»cr|>etual. into the rifts and clocks 
of a precipitous and shattered coast; behind 
was the primeval forest, full of obscurity and dread, 
yet waiting to be. explored by man. Between the 
two were the small villages and clustered farms of 
a race whose men subdued the ground by plough 
:md s|wule—whose women fashioned at the spin¬ 
ning-wheel and tho loom the coarse but service¬ 
able stuffs which formed the garments that they 
wore. 

The chief of American poets has descril»ed this 
pastoral country with so pictorial a j>en that every 
detail rises before us as we read :— 

«• In the Acadian land, on the thorcs of the Ba»in of Minn, 

Distant, seclnded, still, the little village of Grand Prt 
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Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched to tho 
eastward. 

Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks without 
number. 

Dykes, that the hands of the fanners had raised with Labour 
incessant. 

Shut out tho turbulent tides ; but at stated seasons tho flood¬ 
gate* 

Ol*encd, and welcomed the sea to wander at will o’er tho 
meadows. 

West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards, and 
corn-fields. 

Spreading afar and unfcnced o’er the plain ; and away to tho 
northward 

blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the moun¬ 
tains 

Sea-fogs pitched their tents, ami mists from the mighty 
Atlantic 

Looked on tho happy valley, but ne'er from their station 
descended. 

There, in tho midst of its farms, i*i»osed tho Acadian village. 

Strongly built wero the houses, with frames of oak and of 
chestnut. 

Such as the peaoonts of Normandy built in tho reigns of tho 
Henries. 

Thatched were tho roofs, with dormer-windows; aud gables, 
projecting 

Over the basement below, protected and shnded tho doorway. 

There, in tho tranquil evenings of summer, when brightly 
the sunset 

Lighted the village street, and gilded the vanes on tho 
chimneys. 

Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps, and in kirtlca 

Scarlet and blue and green, with distalls spinning the golden 

Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shuttles within 
doors 

Mingled their sound with the whir of tho wheels and tho 
songa of the maidens."* 

The number of the Acadian! in tho middle of 
the eighteenth century has been so variously stated, 
and on information so imperfect, that it is not 
worth while to repeat the doubtful and contra¬ 
dictory figures. It was certainly not a huge com¬ 
munity, yet it counted several thousands. Tho 
sentiment of French nationality was very strong 
amongst the people, and there can be no doubt that 
they aided their countrymen beyond the borders 
whenever there was any mischief to be inflicted on 
the English. They were called tho French Neu¬ 
trals, because, while professing loyalty to the 
foreign rule, they refused to fight at any time 
against the soldiere of France. This reservation 
they were permitted to make, and they seem to 
have been treated by their conquerors, up to the 
present date, with great consideration, and even 
with generosity. Their priests, however, probably 
thinking that no faith should be kept with heretics, 
constantly incited them to conspire against the 
English; and they obeyed their priests in all things. 
Accordingly, their neutrality was a delusion, and 
the English authorities, after a long period ot for- 

• Longfellow'* Evangeline. 
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Immrukv. were *-«*hi|h-IL-« 1 to n-pinl them as enemies. 
The military <*onimuii<h*r at Annapolis began to 
treat them with haughtiness ami vigour. Their 
|UX*|H*rty was •xvasioiiallv M-i/nl for the public ser¬ 
vice. ami they were not |aermitte«l to make Iturgains 
lor eom|K'ii!sition. thus*, when some of them de¬ 
layed in supplying the Aniia|«>lis gnnison with 
firewood, they were tohl that if they «li«l not comply 
within a reasonable time the soldiers should seize 
their very houses for fuel. It was found necessary 
to take from them their Wits and tire-anus, lest 
they should assist the French ; and the resort to 
these measures, inevitable ns they may have been 
under the circumstances, necessarily increased the 
disaffection of the Acailians. At length, orders 
were sent out to the English military officers to 
punish the js-ople at discretion if they Itehavcd ill, 
and. if the troo|« were annoyed, to take vengeance 
on the nearest |<er»on, whether the offender or not. 
An alien and hated rule is certain to result in 
tyrannies such as these, which are of course quite 
beyond defence; but, in fairness to the authorities, 
it should lie recollected that the Acadiaus had 
done their utmost to forfeit the previous kind¬ 
ness of their masters, and that the English would 
probably never have been in Acadie at all, had not 
the French, by their egregious pretensions to lauds 
already In-longing to their rivals, and by the ferocity 
with which, through a long course of years, they 
desolated New England villages and massacred 
their inhabitants, compelled the seizure of some 
outlying territory as a simple measure of protection. 

I n the spring of 1755, the French were established 
in two foils on the isthmus which connects the 
|*eninsnla of Nova Scotia with the mainland. One 
of these forts was a small stockade at the mouth of 
the little river Gns|»ereaux, near Baie Verde; the 
other was the fortress of Beuu-i&jour—a work of 
some im|K>rtance, mounted with twenty-six pieces 
of cannon, and standing on an eminence to the 
north of the river Messagouche, on the Ray of 
Fundv. De Vcrgor, the commander of the latter, 
took no proper measures for strengthening his 
works; and he was much disconcerted when, at 
the close of May, 1755. lie saw the English fleet 
sailing into the bay. The forces were disembarked 
without molestation, and. after a short period of 
rest, were led across the Messagouche towards the 
fortress they had come to attack. The passage of 
the river was disputed by a numlier of sohliers, of 


Acadian fugitives from English rule, and of Indians, 
who tired on the advancing force from a blockhouse 
and a strong breastwork of timber which they had 
planted on the farther Link. The New England 
troops attacked these obstructions with great 


spirit, forcing their defenders to fly; and here all 
activi* resistance terminated. The French now 
seemed i»mlyscd. They did nothing more to 
,V M the danger, but, after suffering an investment 
of four days, surrendered the j>osition by which 
they had hoped to defend the isthmus. The 
garrison of Beau-Scjour were sent to Louisburg; 
the Acadian fugitives received an amnesty. The 
name of the place was changed to Fort Cum¬ 
berland, in honour of the Royal Duke then at the 
head of the British army ; and shortly afterwards 
the little |»ost near Baie Verde capitulated on the 
same terms. The French fort on the St, John’s, 
against which three frigates and a sloop were sent, 
was abandoned and burnt by its occupants, who 
destroyed their cannon, devastated the surrounding 
country, and left the English in possession of a 
waste*. The whole of Acadie east of the St. Croix 
had been rapidly subjugated ; and only twenty men 
bad been killed—only twenty wounded. 

Yet the danger to English rule continued, owing 
to the antagonism of the Acadians themselves, 
fomented and embittered by the bigotry of the 
priests. Lawrence, the Deputy-Governor ot Nova 
Scotia, had written to the Lords of Trade, nearly a 
year before, that if the people refused the oaths of 
allegiance they would l>c much better away ; and 
the Board had replied that by the Treaty of 
Utrecht they were to continue in the occupation 
of their lands only on condition of their becoming 
British subjects. They could not, it was added, 
place themselves in that position without taking 
the oaths required of subjects; and it might there¬ 
fore be a question whether then* refusal to tako 
such oaths would not invalidate their title to the 
lands they held. The opinion of the Chief Justice 
of Nova Scotia was to be consulted on the point, 
ami “ future measures ” were hinted at, for which 
that opinion might serve as a foundation. Liwrcnco 
remembered this in the summer of 1755, and 
intimated to such of the French colonists as had 
openly appeared in aims that they could not lie 
allowed to keep their lands unless they took the 
oaths of allegiance to the English monarch without 
those qualifications by which they had previously 
retained, to some extent, then* character as French¬ 
men. They unanimously refused—a decision to 
their credit, when we recollect what their nationality 
and their sympathies really were, but one which 
im|.osed on the English authorities the necessity of 
self-protection against avowed disloyalty. It was 
therefore resolved to remove the offenders, and 
disperse them among the English colonists, where 
they could not combine to the injury of their 
conquerors. The French Ambassador in London, 
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takinff up thoir c« in May. 1755. l*giH <h f 

tl,cv might have time to remove from the peninsula 
voluntarily, carrying their effects with them ; Lj»t 
this was refused. It is obvious that, hnd the 
request Wn granted, the Acadians wo..hi have 
cone to Canada, and. in the war which had now 
virtually commenced, wouid have recruited the 
hostile ranks of the adversary. A French historian 
(Rnynal) even affirms that the French colonists, 
fearing that their religion would subverted by 
the English, were already prewiring to emigrate to 
the ltanks of the St. Lawrence. 

The resolution of the English authorities was 
one of a very exceptional and |«inful character; 
but it had been provoked by the l*d faith of the 
colonists themselves. In July, the inhabitants of 
Minas and the adjacent country, pleading with 
Lawrence for the restitution of their loots and 
guns, declared that, notwithstanding their |iomrsMon 
of weapono, their consciences would engage them 
not to revolt. Their consciences, however, had not 
restrained them before, and in all piolability would 
have Wen equally powerless in the future. Law- 
rencc upbraided them in terms of unnecessary 
sharpness; said that they wanted their canoes for 
conveying provisions to the enemy ; and reminded 
them that by the law of England Roman Catholics 
were not permitted to carry arms. At the eleventh 
hour, the Acadians offered to take the oath uncon¬ 
ditionally, hut were told that, having once lt fused, 
it was not competent to them to alter their resolve. 
Assuredly an oath taken under such circumstances 
could have had very little value ; but its value 
would have been of the slightest under any cir¬ 
cumstances. It would have 1»ren more gracious, 
and perhaps wiser in the highest sense of wisdom, 
to accept the oath, and keep a strict watch on the 
malcontents. The danger was now less than it hod 
been, because of the expulsion of the French from 
the north-western pails; yet it was im|>o.vdh|e to 
feel assured that they would not come l«ack in 
force, and in that ease they would have found 
active allies in the Acadians of the peninsula. 
Chief Justice Belcher, in the opinion for which 
lie had been asked, sjmke strongly in favour of 
removing the French colonists. They wen* rebels, 
lie said, and had now liecome recusants; they had 
forfeited their possessions to the Crown by their 
non-compliance with the conditions of the Treaty of 
Utrecht; and on the departure of the licet and 
troops they might again liecome dangerous. It was 
therefore finally determined to tnins|mrt them else¬ 
where. Notice having lieen given to the Governors 
of the several colonies to prepniv for their recep¬ 
tion. a proclamation was issued, ordering the whole 


of the offending population to assemble on the fitli 
of SeptemW at their respective villages. At 
Grand Pi*. four hundred and eighteen men came 
together, and were marched into the church, tl.o 
doors of which were closed and guard, d. Winslow 
then placed himself in their midst, and said 

“ Gentlemen,—I have received from his Excel¬ 
lency Governor Lawrence, the King’s commission, 
which I have in my hand, ami by his orden* you 
are convened together to manifest to yon Ins 
Majesty's filial resolution as to the French inhabi¬ 
tants of this his province of Nova Scotia, who, for 
almost half a century, have had more indulgence 
granted them than any of his subjects in any part 
of his dominions; what use you have made of it 
you yourselves Is-st know. The duty I am now 
iijion, though necessary, is very disagreeable to my 
natural make und Usn|- r, as I know it must ls> 
grievous to you, who are of the same specie*. But 
it is not my business to animadvert, but to ols-y 
such orders us I receive. 1 shall therefore, without 
hesitation, deliver you his Majesty's onlea* and 
instructions, namely:—That your lands and tem- 
ments, cattle of all kinds, and live stock of all 
sorts, are forfeited to the Crown; with all other 
your effects, saving your money and household 
goods; and you youiselves to Is- removed from this 
his province. Thus it is |iereinptorily his Majesty's 
order* that the whole French inhabitants Is- re¬ 
moved; and I am, through his Majesty’s good lie vs, 
directed to allow you liU-rty to cam* oil* your 
money and household g«»ods. as many as you cun, 
without dincommoding the vessels you go in. I 
shall do everything in my |»wer that all those 
things Is- nccured to you. and that you Is- not 
molested in carrying them off: also that whole 
families shall go in the same vr-ssel. so as to make 
this remove, which I am sensible must give you 
a good deal of trouble, as easy as bis Majesty's ser¬ 
vice will admit ; and I hope that, in whatever part 
of the world you may fall, you may l«- faithful 
subjects, a |«enceablo ami happy people, i must 
also inform you that it is his Majesty's pleasure 
that you remain insecurity, under the iii8|s-c(ion 
and direction of the troops that I have the honour 
to command.''* 

Tliis announcement took the unhappy jieople by 
surprise. If they had ever had any suspicion that 
they were to Is- dis|icrsc<l over the continent, their 
doubts had liccn removed by the time that had 
cln|*cd since the subject was last discussed. The 
authorities hail pur}»osely suspended the execution 
of their design until the harvest had Ik*cii gathered 

“ Minot's History of Massachusetts. 
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in. ns tho crops would l*c useful to the army; and 
the villagers seem to lmvo been quite ignorant of 
the object for which they were culled together. 
The blow was terrible in its completeness and its 
suddenness. They were never to return to their 
homes; never again to see the fields they had 
cultivated. Surrounded by soldiers, they were kept 
to one spot until the day of cml>arkation, and were 
presently joined by their wives and families. On 
the Hull of September they were drawn up by the 
soldiery six deep, and as many as could then l»e 
moved were compelled to go on board the vessel 
waiting for them. Husbands and wives, |»areiits and 
children, were separated from one another, and in 
some instances, it is said, were separated for ever. 
This was probably unintentional ; one cannot 
imagine a motive for such cruelty, and the em¬ 
barkation took place under the direction of Win¬ 
slow, who did the utmost he could to soften the 
stem instructions of Lawrence. But the hurdship 
was none the less because it was not designed, 
and it is probably this circumstance, as depicted 
by Longfellow in his pathetic poem, that has drawn 
such a flood of indignation on the heads of the 
English officials, even in England itself, and has 
prevented so many people from looking at the 
facts with any calmness of judgment. Those who 
remained liehind were kept near the sea-shore, wait- 
ing for other ships, until December. Insufficiently 
supplied with food, half-clad, and with very im¬ 
perfect shelter against the savage cold of that 
northern region, these miserable wretches suffered 
alike in body and in mind. Before the last were 
got on l>ourd, several had attempted to escape, and 
some had actually found their way to Canada, ami 
other places where they were able to evade tlieir 
pursuers. Near Annapolis, a hundred heads of 
families fled to the woods, and were hunted down 
by soldiers. Many were shot, and an officer has 
left it on record that the troops hated the un¬ 
fortunate peasants so much that they were glad 
of any pretext for killing them. Some lurked in 
the forests of Nova Scotia, or found refuge in 
the huts of friendly Indians. But nothing was 
spared by Lawrence and his colleagues to drive 
them back again. The country was laid waste to 
prevent their obtaining food, and several were in 
this way forced to deliver themselves up. Even il 
we admit that the deportation was jiistifiable in 
itself, as a measure of protection against persons 
who neglected no opportunity of opposing English 
rule, it cannot be denied that the act was earned 
out in the most cruel and relentless spirit. 

Altogether, nearly seven thousand persons were 
transi ted. They were scattered amongst all the 
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English colonies, from New Hampshire to Georgia. 
One thousand arrived in M assachusetts Bay, where, 
being entirely without means, and incapable of 
earning their living among a people specking a 
foreign tongue, and following ways very different 
from their own, they became a public charge. In 
South Carolina, more than n thousand were cast on 
shore, to seek their fortunes as they could. None 
of them would ask for compensation from the 
British Government, for they indulged a hope that 
the King of Fiance would never make ]»cace until 
he had effected their re-establishment in Acodie. 
Those who had been sent to Georgia esca|>ed to sea 
in iKKits, in the hope of getting to their native 
country, but, on roacliing New England, were 
stopped and turned back by orders from tho north. 
Those who dwelt in Pennsylvania presented, in 
1757, a (tetition to the Earl of Loudoun, then the 
English commander-in-chief in America, praying 
for some redress ; but the only reply was that tho 
Earl seized five of their principal men, and sent 
them to England with a request that they might be 
kept from ever again becoming troublesome by 
Wing consigned to service ns sailors on hoard ships 
of war. The Lords of Trade regretted that tho 
whole French population of Acadie had not been 
removed to other lends; but it would appear that in 
the end the greater number were dispersed. Wrgo 
tracts of land were left so utterly desolate that tho 
forest once more asserted its mastery, and tho 
ocean, breaking through the dykes, spread itself at 
will over cultivated fields. Tho live stock be¬ 
longing to the jieoplo were seized by tho English, 
and large numbers of horned cattle, hogs, sheep, 
and horses fell into the hands of the military, and 
were disposed of to advantage. For some years, 
the unfortunate Acadians pined in want and 
misery in the English colonies of America. Some 
managed to get to France, or to the French settle¬ 
ments ; but the greater number died of sorrow in 
the land of their exile.* It is one of the saddest 
stories in history. 

The defeat of Braddock laid the frontiers oi 
Virginia and Pennsylvania open to the desolating 
incursions of the combined French and Indians, 
who, diriding themselves into small bodies, inflicted 
great injury on the more scattered and less pro¬ 
tected townships. A large addition to the Vir¬ 
ginian militia was made by the Assembly, and the 
force thus raised was commanded by Washington. 
But the Legislature grudged the necessary outlay 
for adequately meeting the necessities of the tune, 
and little was done towards repelling the invaders. 

• Minot. Bancroft. Graham*. Note* to Longfellow. 
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The men were badly clothed, without tents and 
exposed to all extremes of weather. On one occa¬ 
sion they clamoured loudly for ,-m,iss,on ton-turn 
to their families, when William Winstone. a lieu¬ 
tenant of one of the companies, mounted the stump 
of a tree, and poured forth such a paraiouato 
harangue, made up of rebuke and exhortation that 
they lagged to Ik* led against the enemy. ^ ashing- 
ton did all that was possible under the circumstances; 
but the French continued to prevail. 

Another disappointment was to »*> experienced 
in connection with the enterprise against Niagara 
under the command of Shirley, who since the death 
of Braddock had l>ecoiuo chief commander of the 
forces in North America. The troop* desigimtcd 
for this expedition, and the regiments set apart 
for the attack on Crown Point, were ordered to 
assemble at Albany. Those whom Shirley was to 
conduct in |>erson, consisted of various regiments of 
regulars from New England. New York, and New 
Jersey, and one corps of Indian auxiliaries. As 
the General was advancing on Oswego, his progress 
towards which had lieen greatly retanlcd by several 
causes, his army was dismayed by hearing of the 
defeat of Braddock. In consequence of this dis¬ 
astrous news, the sledgemen and boatmen, who 
had been engaged in the transport of store* and 
provisions. l*gnn to desert in large numlicm. The 
Indians also allowed great reluctance to follow their 
commander, and it cost Shirley no small amount 
of time and trouble to regain their favour and 
restore their confidence. His effort* in the end 
were only partially successful. So greatly was hi* 
nnnv reduced by desertion, and so little were his 
Indian follower* to Ik* depended on. that when ho 
arrived at Oswego, on the 21st of August, a further 
delay was found to Ik* indispensable. After a time, 
he pressed on towards Niagara ; but a succession of 
heavy rains, the breaking out of sickness in his 
army, and the dispersion of those few Indians who 
up to that point had been more faithful than their 
countrymen, obliged him to abandon the expedition. 
Ho therefore returned to Albany with all his forces, 
leaving Colonel Mercer at Oswego, with seven 
hundred men in garrison, and instructions to de¬ 
fend the place by the erection of two additional 
forte. 

Not much better fortune attended the cx|>cdition 
against Crown Point General (afterwards Sir 
William) Johnson, the commander of this expedi- 
tion, was an Irish gentleman, long settled on the 
Mohawk river, in the western parts of New York, 
where he was univereally respected for his lienc- 
volence, and much loved by the Indians, whose 
language he had acquired, and whom he always 


trralo*! with a human* fg»r.l to tl.cir intorfaU nnji 
feelings. Johnson was nn-mber of the New 
Council, and a man of considerable inline,,ee m the 
•flairs of the ,-ovii.ee; but he was not in nil 
iranect* well fitted to the |-«t he was nUmt to 
occupy. In June and July, some six thousand 
troo|is under General Lyman assembled at » s|-»t 
between the river Hudson and Lake George, about 
forty-five miles north from Albany, where they 
built a fort, first called Fort Lyman, and after¬ 
wards Fort EdwnnL The French, on their part, 
weie far from inactive. Numerous regulars, < 'aim- 
dians, and Indians were gathered together in the 
fortress at Crown Point, then in n very dilapidated 
condition. Diesk.au, their commander, determined 
to lead an expedition against Fort Edward ; but his 
guides took the wrong route, and at nightfall on 
the 4th of September the men found themselves on 
the rood to Lake George. Johnson, with the main 
body of bis forces, had already lieen moving in that 
direction for some days, mid, learning from his 
scouts that the French wvi«* approaching. lie sent 
out a party, consisting of n thousand provincial*. 
und<-r the command of folom-l \\ illiamM, alid of 
two hundred Indians led by Hendrick, mi old 
Mohawk sachem, with instruction* to inteiv. pt the 
retun, of the French, whether they auewded or 
fuilcl in their attack on the camp at Fort Edward. 
For tie- defence of the ramp itself. Johnson made 
no provision. l-*yond sending orders to tin* com¬ 
mander then* to call in all his oiit p.ili. N mid 

keep his whole fore** within their ... ; 

nor did he ascertain the ,iuinL*r of Ii»h.|.s whom 
Dicskau had under his command. 

The party de*|iatche«l l.y Johnson on th>* ^th of 
ScptemL-r marched on till they mine to u defile, 
where the French mid their Indian allies had con¬ 
cealed then,selves on Iwtli sides of the way. in tie* 
midst of trees, brushwood, and rocks. Before the 
Americans wore well within the defile, the French 
Indians suddenly started up In-fore their brethren, 
the Mohawks, but forbore to fire. The Canadians, 
however, attacked with great spirit, and the Ame¬ 
ricans were driven back. Colonel Williams was 
killed on the spot; so also was Hendrick, who, 
being mounted on horseback, presented an easy, 
mark. An American writer says of this bravo 
warrior that " his head wax covered with white 
locks, and. what Is uncommon among Indians, lie 
was corpulent Immediately before Colonel Wil¬ 
liams began Ids march, lie mounted a stage, and 
harangued his people. He had a strong, masculine 
voice, and, it was thought, might Ik* distinctly 
heard at the distance of half a mile. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pomeroy, who was present, and beard this 
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effusion Indian eloquence, told me tlmt, although 
lie diil not understand a word of the language, such 
was the animation of Hendrick, the fire of his 
eye, the force of his gesture, tho strength of his em¬ 
phasis, the apparent propriety of the inflexions of 
his voice, and the natural appearance of his whole 
manner, that himself was more deeply affected with 
this speech than with any other which he had ever 
heard. In the Pennsylvania Gazette, September 
25th, 1755, lie is styled * the famous Hendricks, a 
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* breastwork, and these, with the waggons and 
baggage, formed an extempore defenco. Two or 
three cannon were placed in position; but tho 
soldiers were ill-armed, being totally unprovided 
with bayonets. As the sound of the firing grew 
nearer and nearer, it becamo evident that tho de¬ 
tached |»rty was in full retreat to tho camp; and 
shortly afterwards the discomfited troops came 
rushing into the enclosure. Dieskau’s men were 
not far behind. They soon appeared, marching in 
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renowned Indian warrior among the Mohawks;' 
and it is said that his son, being told that his father 
was killed, gave the usual Indian groan upon such 
occasions, and, suddenly putting his hand on his left 
breast, swore that his father was still alive in that 
place, and that there stood his son.” * 

The retreat of the Americans, though rapid, was 
not disorderly. Nathan Whiting, of Newhaven, 
took command of the troops, and kept them well 
in hand, rallying them every now and then, and 
turning to fire. Tho camp formed by Johnson was 
without any entrenchments; but, on the noise of 
musketry l>eing heard, trees were hastily felled for 

• Dwight’s Travels. 


regular order up to the English position ; and so- 
great was the confusion amongst those who defended 
that position that it would probably have been 
taken with but little trouble, had it been attacked 
at once, as Dicskau desired and intended. The 
Indians, however, hung back; then the Canadians 
hesitated; finally, all but the regular troops dis¬ 
pensed themselves among tho pine-trees, or crouched 
among the brakes, where they fired from a safe 
distance. With the professional soldiers who re¬ 
mained, Dicskau bravely attacked the works, and 
the fight was prolonged for some lion re, with great 
courage and determination on both sides. The 
New England soldiers proved excellent marksmen, 
and the French regulars suffered terribly. Dieskau 
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was three times wounded—the last time mortally. 
He was found leaning against the stump of a tree, 
and was feeling for his watch, to surrender it, when 
the soldier who had discovered him, thinking he 
was searching for a pistol, fired, and inflicted a 
fatal injury. On the English side, Johnson 
was wounded, though not seriously, early in the 
action. Retiring to the rear, he left the command 
to Lyman, and, after an ol-stinatc struggle, the 


success l.y pursuing the disheartened French, and 
investing Crown Point, which hud now only a 
small garrison. Shirley pressed him to null me 
active o|srmtions, and at least to dislodge his 
adversaries from Ticonderogu In-fore they had time 
to fortify that |s»st. Rut lie lingered at his 
rump, keeping his men needlessly employed ill 
routine duties that ended in nothing; and filially 
creeled a useless fort of wood (Fort William Jleiirv) 



V|| w „s | ui; iivtlMo. 


Americans leajied over their defences, and diov 
hack the enemy. The unfortunate Picskau, . H .< 
dying, was left. With the whole of the baggage an 
ammunition, in the hands of the victor*. Toward 
sunset, the defeated force* wciv rallying soui 
distance off, when they we,r routed by a s,nal 
lMity of New York and New Hn„,,*|,ire militia 
commanded hy Captains Folsom and M Ginnca 
who wore proceeding from Fort Edward to tin 
relief of the camp. But M Ginnos , K ,id with hi: 
Wo for Ins share in this crowning glory. 

Johnson should at once have'followed „p hi* 


at the southern extremity of I^.ke C-mge. As 
winter approacked. lie dctcniiiiHxl. l.y the advice of 
a council of war, to nlKindon until a moiv favour, 
able reason the contemplated attack on Crown 
Point, and all other active ojM-r.itions : then, having 
left six hundred men as a garrison in Fort William 
Henry, he dismissed the New England militia to 
their homes. 

The enterprise had certainly Wi. signalised by 
a ton.jion.ry and brilliant success ; but. ax ivgards it's 
main design, it was as great a failure as Craddock's 
or Shirley's. 
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In tin- miililli- of .1 *ily. 1755, England ami France 
liitil, ns a matter ol* fact, l*-en tit war in America 
for more than five years, counting from the first 
hostile o|N a r.ttions of the French in Nova Scotia; 
ami during the latter |«art of that time the struggle 
hail nastime«l formidable dimensions. Yet the two 
nations were still nominally at ponce Battles Imd 
Ihsui fought, lioth l»y mu and land,—armies ami 
lleets hall heen engaged,— fortified jMwitioiis had 
I wen attacked end defended,—shijM and merehant- 
veasels had lieen seized, and blood in no small 
measure had Wn slu d ; and still no declaration 
of war had been made—still the n*s|iective Amins- 
sadors of the two Powers remained at the Courts 
In whieli they had lieen accredited. Ill attacking 
Flench ships at sea. and in ordering the eaptnie of 
French trading vessel*. England Imd certainly pro- 
• ceded after a very high-handed fashion ; but it is 
undeniable that the series of military aggressions 
Imd been Wguii by France, and that the French 
Covornmcnt. after many Inutile acts in Nova 
Scotia, had sent out a large armament to America 
for the furtherance of its designs. The ojiemtions 
of the English fleet were consequent on these pro¬ 
ceedings of the French ; but of course it was not to 
Ik- expected that the latter would admit their 
justice. They protested against the capture and 
confiscation of their ships in time of peace ns a 
system of piracy on a grand scale; and the King of 
France withdrew his Ambassador from tondon on 
the 22nd of July. • The energy of the English 
navy, however, suffered no abatement. Fight 
thousand French seamen were soon in captivity; 
immense numbers of French merchantmen, whalers, 
and fishing-smacks were seized, and the English 
King’s share of the spoils amounted, in itself alone, 
to nearly £700.000. On the 21st of October. 
Louis XV. wrote personally to George II., de¬ 
manding ample reparation for what lie described as 
Boscawen’s insult to the flag of Fmnoo, and for the 
piracies of the English men-of-war, committed, as 
lie expressed it. iu defiance of international law, 
the faith of treaties, the usages of civilise* 1 nations, 
and the reciprocal duties of monarch*. It was 


evident that an 0 |>en rupture could not lie long 
delayed ; yet both sides continued to hesitate. The 
French hoped to recover in u clandestine way, and 
without the risks of avowed war, the territory they 
had lost in America by treaty engagements. Tin* 
English were glad to procrastinate, in order that 
time might be found for concluding alliances 
against France on the continent of Eurojx*. 

Allies were not easily obtained. The Ministry 
were ready to sulixidisc Russia by heavy nnmial 
payments, and a treaty to that effect was actually 
ratified ; hut the arrangements never came into 
ojiemtion. The supjiort of tho German Powers 
was also sought, but at the expense of driving the 
elder William Pitt into confirmed opposition. He 
hiul for some time, as the reader is aware, dissent- d 
from much of the jiolicy of the Duke of Newcastle, 
though holding the post of P. ymnaU-r of the Forces 
in the Government of that nobleman ; and lie now 
liecame still more violent in Ilia antagonism. Fox 
was won over from a similar |»oxturc of hostility by 
being made Secretary of Stntc ; but Pitt, notwith¬ 
standing offers of preferment and flattering messages 
from the King, denounced the contemplated treaties 
with the utmost passion of his eloquence. Hu 
enlisted Legge. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on the same side, and on the 20th of November 
both were dismissed from office. It was the great 
object of Pitt SO to develope the resources of the 
country a* to make it independent of entangling 
alliances with continental Powers, and able to dis¬ 
pense with the disgrace of paying Hessian and 
Hanoverian troops to fight the battles of England. 
His jiolicy was essentially an English Jiolicy, as 
opposed to the German tendencies of the Kuig. It 
had the support of the great majority of the nation ; 
but for the present the interests of the Court pre¬ 
vailed. 

An Act of Parliament was now passed, enabling 
the King to grant the character and jiay of military 
officers to a small number of foieign Protestants 
residing and naturalised in the colonies. It was 
proposed to incorjximte these emigrants into a 
se,«arate regiment; and it was urged in support ol 
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tho Act that many of the foreigner* scttlM in 
America had served in foreign countries, and 
acquired experience in the military profession. The 
|ilun provoked considerable dissent on the |«ut of 
a minority in the English Parliament, and the 
agent for"Massachusetts joined in the op|K»tioii. 
The malcontents alleged that the employment of 
foreigners'would he viewed with jealousy l.y the 
native Americans, ami that the Bill was incon¬ 
sistent with the Act for the further settlement of 
the Crown, and the better securing of the rights 
and lilierties of the subject, which expressly pro* 
vided that no foreigner, even though he should »*• 
naturalised or made a denizen, should l»e capable 
of enjoying any office or place of trust, civil or 
military. The objections, however, were ineffectual, 
mid the measure was aimed. Another Act em¬ 
powered the King's officers to recruit their regiments 
bv enlisting the indented servants of the colonists, 
<m com|KMisation lieing given to the master*; and 
the naval cole of England was extended to all 
persons employed in the King's service on the 
lakes, great wuters, or rivera of North America. 

New England was latterly diwip|M>iiit*d at the 
results of the war thus far. She had of late uImii- 
donod the hesitating policy to which for a time her 
Governments seemed committed, and had exhibited 
energy, devotion, ami liberality. When Johnson. 

alarmed at the intelligence of Dieskan’s advance, 
communicated the news to the provinces whose 
troops he commanded. Massachusetts raised, with 
remarkable exjH'difion. a large subsidiary force, and 
despatched it to the aid of the General ; and 
although the danger was over lieforc these auxiliaries 
could ranch tin* scene of action, the promptitude 
with which they had l*eon organised and sent out 
spoke well for the spirit of the |>cople. The defeat 
of Dieskau created for a brief season the most san¬ 
guine expectations ; but the »ulwqu«iit inaction of 
Johnson speedily dashed these brilliant prospects to 
the giound. The French, with their usual celeritv. 
strengthened the fortress of Ticonderoga, and their 
Indian allies ravaged the frontiers of Massachusetts 
ami New Hampshire after the merciless fashion of 
their race. Excepting in Nova Scotia, therefore, 
the situation was actually worse than it had been, 
instead of better. The associated colonies, moits 
over, were offended by the demeanour of Johnson. 
In his rajiorts of the action at Lake George, he 
wrote as if the whole merit of the victor}* ladonged 
to himself; although his wound hail compelled him 
to retire early in the contest, and the direction of 
affairs had then devolved on General Lyman, a 
native American. The mother country, impru¬ 
dently as well as ungenerously, conspired in this 
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neglect of the colonial officer*. Johnson whs made 
a Iwnmet, obtained the »p|M>intment of Itoyal 
KU|terintendont of Indian affairs, and received from 
Parliament a grant of £5,000. But the American 
commander* received neither honours nor reward, 
and tho money presented to Johnson was in fact 
paid l»y the colonies, since it was deducted from a 
sum of X11 voted by the House of Commons 

to New England, New York, ami New Jersey, in 
consideration of the burdens entailed on them by 
the war, and in acknowledgment (ns the King ex- 
pressed it in his message oil the subject, early ill 
175C) of their faithful services. Even without 
this deduction, the amount was considered by iho 
colonists very inadequate; but what annoyed them 
more was the slight put ii|m»h their ofliceiK Ame¬ 
rican commanders had displayed the most aoldieiiy 
qualities, but were denied the recognition which 
would have been dearer to them than anything 
else. 

This jealousy of the colonies proceeded ill a great 
degree from fear. It was seen that a separate na¬ 
tionality whs slowly struggling into existence in 
the western world ; it was apprehended that that 
nationality might Income the rival and the enemy 
of England. In 1755, Franklin had published at 
Boston—and the production had lieen reprinted at 
I-ondon—some olwervation* on the existing state of 
nffaira, which attracted very considerable attention. 
The rapid increase of the American imputation was 
one of the topics touclusl u|*m. Shirley was directed 
by the English Government to make inquiries, and 
he re|mrted that the calculations appeared to be quite 
right. The people doubled themselves every twenty 
yeara. He added that, as the demand for British 
manufactures, with a corresjiondiiig employment of 
shipping, increased with even greater rapidity, tin* 
countr}’ |K>ss*'swil inexhaustible sources of wealth 
for a maritime Power.* Nevertheless, Shirley did 
not feel, or professed not to feel, those alarms as to 
the designs of the colonists which had disturbed 
the |ieacc of English Minister*. He wrote to the 
Southern Secretary:—"Apprehensions have lieen 
entertained that they will in time unite to throw 
off their de|»endency upon their mother country, 
and set up one general government among them- 
selves. Bat if it Is considered how different tho 
present constitutions of their resjiective govern¬ 
ments are from each other, how much the interest* 
of some of them clash, and how ojqiosod their 
temjior* are. such a coalition among them will seem 
highly improbable. At all events, they could not 
maintain such an independency without a strong 
naval force, which it must for ever be in the jiower 
• Bancroft 
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• »1 Croat Rritain to hinder them from having. And 
" liilst Ills Majesty hath sewn thousand troops kept 
"1* *lu*m. with the Indians at command, it 

Mvms easy, proviilcd his Governors ami piinci|.al 
otlioom an* imh*|K*mh-iit of tlu* Assemblies for th«*ir 
subsistence. ami coimnonly vigilant, to prevent any 
stop of that kind from l«cing taken.” J n that same 
year Ii55, John Adams the future successor of 
Washington in the Presidency of the United 
States, hut then a hundde teacher in a New Eng¬ 
land five school, wrote to a friend that, if they 
could only remove the turbulent “Gallics," the 
|H*ople of the American colonics would in another 
century la conic more numerous than the population 
of England, and that then all Euro|« would not 
In* able to subdue them. “ The only way to keep 
us from setting up for ourselves," he added, “is to 
disunite us." The idea of indo|M*ndence was now 
Wing openly avowed : it had been cherished with 
greater caution for many yearn, even for some gene¬ 
rations. That it should have acquired so much force 
by 1755, was attributable, in part, to the encroaching 
|*olicy of the mother country, and to the sense of 
her own power which America wax rapidly ac¬ 
quiring. It ruddock'* defeat had shown that English 
tloops were not invincible. Lyman's success had 
proved that American officer* and American soldietx 
could scatter the trained levies of France. 

While the colonists were dreaming their gland 
dreams of the future, the French were preparing 
for further ojierations. In particular, they exerted 
their utmost art* to win over to their side as many 
as possible of the Indian nations. They sent their 
emissaries among the Cherokee*—«tribe previously 
attached with firmness to the English alliance. 
Observer* have noted in the Cherokees a greater 
constancy than usually distinguishes the red race. 
They wen* not given to roving; indeed, they appear 
to have been established from time immemorial on 
the lands they occupied in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The French they greatly 
disliked for their fickleness and levity; yet now 
they listened to the envoys of that nation, and 
began to s|**culat»* on a change of friendship. The 
chief warrior of the Cherokee*, not approving of 
these tactics, sent a message to Glen, the Governor 
of South Carolina, informing him of what was 
going on. and advising a conference with the triW, 
with a view to the renewal of former treaties. The 
advice was taken. In the course of 1755, a con¬ 
ference was held in the country of the Cherokees, 
at a distance of two hundred miles from Charleston, 
and lasted nWut a week. It terminated in a fresh 
agreement of amity, and in an arrangement by 
which a large tract of territory was ceded by the 


Indians. This cession resulted i„ the removal 
of the trils* to a greater distance from the English 
ami enabled the Carolinians to spread far inland! 
Governor Glen built a fort, to which he gave the 
"••me °f ^ Prince George, at a sjiot on the Savan¬ 
nah three hundred miles from the capital of South 
Carolina, and within gunshot of the Indian town 
of Keowee. The renewal of the old friendship 
with the Cherokees was exceedingly op|M>rtune. 
It checked the French in one direction, and 
excluded a danger which for a moment had seemed 
imminent. 

The difficulties of the time were increased by 
H't.oal dissensions in Pennsylvania. Governor 
Hamilton had resigned his office in 1754, and had 
Wn succeeded by Robert Hunter Moms, son of a 
former Governor of New Jersey. Moms held his 
|>ositioii about two years, and by 1755 had got 
into a seri«*s of violent disputes with the Assembly, 
owing to the resolution with which he endeavoured 
to enforce the unpopular edicts of the proprietaries, 
who, acting in concert with the Hoard of Trade at 
London, sought to take into their own hands the 
management of the revenue from excise, to restrain 
and regulate the emission* of paper money, and to 
exempt their own large revenues and estates from 
all taxes on provincial property. Popular jiower, 
however, was very strong in Pennsylvania, and the 
arbitrary designs of the proprietaries were defeated. 
It would have Ih*oii l*etter could this result have 
U*en brought about with less of personal acrimony; 
but Morris and the Assembly indulged in furious 
abuse of one another, and in the most ampin 
imputations of corrupt motives. Franklin, who 
as clerk to the Assembly drew up its official 
utterances on the several point* in dispute, has 
himself recorded that each side la I toured hard to 
blacken its adversary, but that the Assembly bad 
the l-*st of it. Strange to sav. Morris and Franklin 
were all this while on very friendly terms, apart 
from their offieial character*. Morris was a lively, 
good-natured man, though fond of disputation—a 
habit which his father had encouraged from his 
childhood. Franklin also loved an argument, and 
was blessed with an imperturbable teni|»er. Tints, 
as the latter Jins related in his Memoirs, they 
would interchange, in their public capacity, messages 
and answer* that were always tart, and sometimes 
even indecently abusive; and then would meet at 
dinner, and bandy jokes over their wine.* 

In one respect, the Assembly gave way. The 
Quakers themselves, alarmed at the advances which 

• In "An Historical Review of the Constitution and Govern¬ 
ment of Pennsylvania " (London. 1750). Franklin relates with 
treat minuteness the progress of these controversies. 
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the French were making, pushed bills, in 1755, 
levying X 10,000 for purchasing provisions for the 
t roo|>s up|>ointe(l to march against Crown Point, 
anil £50,000 in aid of Braddock’s expedition against 
Fort Duquesne. When the unfortunate issue ot 
the latter enterjiriso became known in England, it 
was said by many that the proprietaries, by with¬ 
holding from the general defence of the colonics, in 
••liedience to their Quaker notions, had contributed 
I,, the disaster, and ought thenceforth to be deprived 
of all governing |K>wer. The Penn family became 
alarmed, and sought to ap|icase the |*opulnr wrath 
l.y directing their receivergener.il to add £5,000 
of their own money to whatever sum might be 
levied bv the Assembly for the common defence. 
Cpun this, the Assembly pissed a new Rill, inqios- 
ing an assessment of XG0.00U on the province for 
military purposes, with an exemption of the pro¬ 
prietaries. in consideration of the sum granted 
by them. Another Act provide! for the cmliody- 
ing and training of a regiment of provincial 
militia, to be i-.ii.vd by voluntary enlistment. Tin- 
iiilhivnce ol' the Quaker* was rapidly declining, 
owing to the relative decrease in their munbeni os 
colonists of other creeds established lln-msi-lvcs in 
the province. A military feeling had grown up 
even in the City of Brotherly Ism-; and it was 
greatly increased by the state of uffuira existing in 
I75G. The wild Indians on the frontier had in¬ 
vaded the iviuoter w-ttlenient.s, and liilirden-d the 
deU-nceh-s white people ; and there was no knowing 
how soon French drums might In- In-uU-ii in the 
streets of Philadelphia, and French priests be w-en 
administering th>-sacrament* •/ the Romish Church. 
Even the Moravians, or at any rate several of them, 
expressed their adheivlicc to the principle of defeu- 
sive war. and eri-ctisl fort i Heat ions about their 
settlements. At the salue |M-riod, the Quakers of 
New Jersey consented, in numerous instances, to 
serve in the militia, and to mulch against tie- 
Fiench and Indians. Franklin was one of tie- 
Commissioners deputed to apply the money voted 
by the Assembly of Pennsylvania. The north¬ 
western I sutler was coininitUsI to his charge, and 
under his direction a fort was Imilt among the 
dangerous detiles n«ir the river Lehigh. The site 
<»f the fort was the village of Giuuk-uhutten. It 
had ivcently been desolated by the Indians, and 
the murdered inhabitants were found lying iinburied 
near the ashes of their homes. On being afterwards 
recalled to Pbiladelphia, Franklin was chosen 
colonel of a regiment of twelve hundred men. The 
war-party had now a complete ascendency in the 
plantation that had been founded by William Penn; 
and the Quakers felt that they could no longer, in 
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conscience, take part in the administration of 
affairs. They gradually resigned their seats in tho 
Assembly, and refused to accept offices of govern¬ 
ment under a system which had departed so com¬ 
pletely from what was intended by the author of 
their sect. 

Meanwhile, the most ini|»ortunl of the colonial 
Governors up|K>inted by the Crown continued to 
urge tho home Government to tix the plantations, 
as the only means of creating a military force ol 
sufficient size and character to resist the encroach¬ 
ments of the French. Dinwiddie, of Virginia, even 
urged the dissolution of the local Government*. Ho 
told the Secretiry of stite for the Southern Depart¬ 
ment, in a despatch written in 1750, that nothing 
would Is- done to remedy the disunit'd and div 
tmeted condition of the colonies until his Majesty 
took the proprietary Governments into his own 
hands. Without some such step, la- observed, all 
cx|M-dilion* would prove unsuccessful ; but, if 
pn>|N-rly pruUctcd, those dominions might Is* tin- 
western ami ls-st eiiipiie of tin- world. As Virginia 
was not a proprietary but a Royal Goveniiin-iit, 
Dinwiddie would m-.-iu to have contemplated a very 
general subversion of the inde|ie|ide|il adluillistra- 
lions of America. Shirley, who now, in virtue of 
his n«*w |Misiti<m as eouiniulid.-r-ili-chicf of tin-forces 
in America, took precedence of all the Governors 
SUgg.-st.-l that a stamp-duty should I*- implied, 
together with Nil excise and a pdl-tax. As a 
IlleaMire of conciliation to tie- colonies, lie desired 
that each colony should I-- left to raise at its own 
discretion the Mini ttsv-w-l on it : failing which, 
pro|H-|- officers should In- app.iiit.-d to collect tie- 
revenue by warrants of distress, enforced by the 
iuiprisoiiUM-nt of defaulters. Such weiv tie- opinions 
which encouraged Engli.di statesmen to enter on 
the fatal pith of colonial taxation. Rut they had 
acquired a disastrous force from the procrastination 
of the colonists in providing for their own defence. 

Shirley did not long enjoy the chief military 
|N>sition. He was a civilian— p lawyer, more 
accustomed to the conduct of a igu met its than to the 
ordering of armies : and. although as a soldier In- 
had exJiibit.-d some spirit and aptitude, it was 
thought advisable to siqieraed.- him by an officer 
of experience. H.- w.-is succeeded. uliout the tniildle 
of June. 1756, by General Atarcrombic, who was 
despitched to America with a reinforcement of 
troo|is. as the temporary representative of the Karl 
of Lsnidoun. On the 29th of July, that nobleman 
reached Albany, invested with exceptionally great 
authority. He hud been ap|>oiiitcd commander-in- 
chief of all the English forces on the continent of 
North America, and also Governor of Virginia. 
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England thus established in the New World a con¬ 
solidated military power, co-extcnsive with the 
colonies themselves. iud«>|M>udent of the colonial 
Governors. and su|N'rior to them.* Loudoun was 
instructed to make it known to the Assemblies 
that the King required of them a general fund, to 
l*e issued and applied as the commander-in-chief 
should direct, and provision for all exjicnses that 
might arise from furnishing quarters for the troo|>s. 
The appointment was regarded in America as an 
exercise of arbitrary (tower, and the quartering of 
troops on the (teople, without the consent of the 
local Assemblies, was bewailed as an extreme hard¬ 
ship. Rut it is dithcult to deny that the necessities 
and dangers of the time rendered such a measure 
unavoidable, and that the factious conduct of the 
colonists for years, together with their backward- 
ness in providing lor their own defence, left them 
little right to complain. 

Refore the arrival of Loudoun, it had been settled, 
in order to avoid the necessity of placing the pro- 
vincial levies under English officers—an arrange¬ 
ment to which the former greatly objected—that 
the American companies should advance against 
the enemy, and that the regular* should follow, 
and occupy the forts and posts which the others 
had progressively quitted. Lord Loudoun was at 
liist disposed to set aside this concession in the 
most peremptory manner; but at length u com¬ 
promise was agreed to. and the native Americans 
wore for the present allowed to act separately, as 
far as the interests of the service would permit. 
The plan of operation* for the next campaign had 
Im'oii settled by Shirley at a council of provincial 
Governors held at New York toward* the close of 
the previous year. Renewed attempts were to be 
made against Crown Point, Niagara, and Fort 
Duquesne, by large masses of men. The French 
settlements on the river Cliaudierc were to be 
destroyed ; Quebec was to lie threatened by an 
army which should advance to within three milos 
of its walls, and thus distract the French from 
succouring other |»oints ; and Ticonderoga was to be 
seized by a force proceeding over the ice during the 
(>eriod when the lakes are usually frozen. The last 
feature of the project was rendered impossible by 
the unwonted mildness of the winter ; the others 
were delayed by a variety of causes, and it was 
August before Loudoun felt satisfied as to the num¬ 
bers and condition of his army, and liefore he bad 
received from England the arms, ammunition, irn- 
plements, and other appliances necessary to warlike 
operations on a large scale. But even then nothing 
was done. 
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War bad been formally declaml in May, 1756— 
first by England, and shortly afterwards l»y France. 

It wiis evident that England meant to put forth 
her utmost maritime (lower against the enemy. 
She made it known that she would nob ]>ermit 
neutral vessels to carry merchandise belonging to 
her antagonist. Frederick the Great of Prussia 
contended for the principle that free ships make free 
goods—a principle which has always been dear to 
the Americans, and which was adopted by the 
chief Eurojiean Governments at the Peace of 1856, 
exactly a hundred years after the (teriod we are 
now considering.t Rut in the reign of George II. 
very few Englishmen admitted the validity of such 
a (tosition. The great strength of England was at 
sea, and she would not consent to give up the 
power of seizing her enemy's pro(K*rty wherever 
she could find it. Murray (afterwards Lord Mans¬ 
field), one of the greatest English lawyers of that 
time, hail laid it down, some three years before, 
while occupying the |K>sitiou of Solicitor-General, 
that the effects of an enemy could lie seized on 
IkkiivI the vessel of a friend ; and. acting on this 
advice, England declaml all the harbours of France 
to be in a state of blockade, and all vessels bound 
to them to be lawful prizes. Holland es|iccia11y 
suffered from the enforcement of this edict. Her 
ships were largely employed in carrying the colonial 
product* of France, and in supplying that country 
with naval stores ; and they were seized without 
merev by English mcn-of-war, though the Treaty of 
Commerce between England and Holland, concluded 
in 1074. contained stipulations to the effect that 
the neutral flag should cover the enemy’s goods, 
and that contraband of war should be limited to 
•nits, artillery, and horses. 

The Government of George II. was equally de¬ 
termined to l>e supreme in a military sense over the 
American colonies. The militia law of Pennsyl¬ 
vania was repealed by the King in Council during 
the year 1756. and the companies were broken up 
and" dispersed. Volunteers were not allowed to 
organise themselves for defence, and various 
arrangements made between the Pennsylvanians 
and the Indians, for securing the frontier, were 
condemned by Lord Halifax ns violations of the 
Royal prerogative. The northern provinces were 
forbidden to negotiate with the natives, and the 
relations of the colonists with the red man were 

+ “ II. Tbe neutral flag cover, the enemy'* good., with the ex¬ 
ertion of contraband of war.-Ill- Neutral goods, with the 
exception of contraband of war. are not liable to capture under 
the enemy’s flag." (Declaration respecting Maritime l.iw, 
signed by the Plenii*>tentiaries of Great Britain, Austria, 
France. Prussia. Russia. Sardinia, and Turkey, assembled in 
Congress at Paris. April 10th, 1856.) 


• Bancroft. 





FRENCH MOVEMENT ON OSWEGO. 



to Sir William Johnson, who, in this 
in others, was subordinate to Lor«l 
* Not. long before, England had com- 
nd with justice, that the colonists would 
te|M to protect themselves against the 
neiuy. It would seem us if she wen- now 
utmost to break down the spirit of self- 
That, in a time of war, all the forces 
ire lieen placed under one command, and 
matter affecting the character and ata- 
thc whole empire, the couuiiaiid should 


doun, though more than ten thousand men stood 
in arms at Albany. The usual effects ensued. 
Tlie sohliera got out of heart, and disease in a little 
while wasted their ranks. Great things wen- 
promised for the future ; hut there were those who 
apprehended a repetition of the disaster that had 
saddened the previous year. 

The French, as usual, took advantage of their 
adversary’s inactivity. Oswego np|»cared to them 


mu» or tut >r. Jons milk. 


have been conferred on a professional soldier and a 
Royal officer, were reasonable and j ho per arrange¬ 
ments. Rut in some other res|iects the interference 
of the home Government with the colonists was 
arbitrary and ini|»olitic; and it added largely to the 
feeling of disaffection which had lieen growing up 
for many years. The des|iotic met ho-1 ha-1 not even 
the nierit of snocc-s. Dilatoriness was the order 
of the day at Albany. Forty German officers were 
there, with a view to raising recruits for a Royal 
American regiment of four thousand men. to be 
commanded by Loudoun himself; but very little 
was done. The town was ditched and stockaded 
• Bancroft. 


a vulnerable point, and they determined to attack 
it with vigour. Situated on the south-east side -if 
Like Ontario, one hundred and sixty miles w« >t- 
north-west from Albany, it was far removed from 
the English base ofo| •-•rations. The means of commu¬ 
nication, however, were not difficult. The greater part 
of the distance could be |>erforined by watcr-carring-, 
in a s|«ecies of light. ffat-l*ottomed boats. widest in 
the mid-lie, and |M>iutcd at each end, calk’d by tin* 
inhabitants bateaux. Tliuse Ixxits, which were of 
about lifteeu hundred weight bur. Ion, were managed 
by two men with (addles and setting-|K»h-s. the 
rivers in many places being too narrow to admit of 
0sU * > A good waggon-road existed from Albany 
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to tlu* village ot* Schenectady, a distance of about 
sixtivn miles. From that |H>int the pissuge was 
by water-carriage sixty-fivo miles up the Mohawk 
»»'«•»■ to tlu* littli* falls, within a mile ot which was 
a |H>rtage or land carriage. Tlu* stream, though 
rapid in some places, was so shallow in otheni that 
at low water the boatmen were obliged to get out 
of their b-tteiinr, and draw them over the rifts. 
The ground uL>ut the falls was too marshy to 
admit of the passage of any wheel-carriage ; but 
some German settlers there had providisl sledges, 
by means of which the loaded bureaux were drawn to 
tlu* next place of embarkation on the river. They 
then proceeded up the Mohawk to the carrying- 
place near the head of the stream, fifty miles 
distant. Here there was a s»*cond |>ortage, which 
in the summer months was generally about six or 
eight miles across; but this dr {tended greatly on 
the state of the weather, varying according as it 
was wet or dry. The Imtttnux were then again 
carried on sledges, and afterwards flouted about 
forty miles on the narrow stream called Wood's 
Creek, until they came to Like Oneida, which in 
ralin weather could In* crossed with {lerfivt ease ami 
safety. From the western extremity of this lake 
issues the river Oneida, which, after uniting with 
tlu* Seneca, al*out thirty or forty miles farther on, 
forms tlu* Oswego, which Mows into Like Ontario, 
ihit the stream, besides In-ing full of lifts and rocks, 
was sometimes dangerous from the rapidity of its 
current; and. about twelve miles from Oswego, a 
fall of eleven feet |K l*|>elulicular added to the jiei ils 
of tiaiisit. At tliis |M>int there was another short 
|K»| 1 .ige ; after which the lest of the way to Oswego 
was ipiite easy. 

On Like Ontario, the French had erected two 
strong forts: viz., Frontcnac, which commanded 
tie* St. Lawrence, where that river and the lake 
communicate; and Niagara,commanding the com¬ 
munication In-tween Likes Ontario and Erie. The 
English had ln*en in |»ossession of Fort Oswego 
for a considerable time ; hut, though its situation 
was peculiarly exposed to attack, nothing had 
U*oii done to render it ca|iable of defence, nor hod 
any vessels tit for navigating the lake l«cn con¬ 
structed until tlu* arrival of Bmddock in 1755. 
By the summer of 1these prepi rations had 
Ik-ch carried forward sufficiently to oHer some hop? 
of a successful resistance to any attempt that 
might be made; yet the sul^cquent course of 
events showed that appearances were deceptive. 
On the 12th of July, Colonel Bru.lstreet returned 
from Oswego, where he had left six months’ pro¬ 
visions for five thousand men, and a great .{uantity 
of stores, though the garrison consisted of hardly 
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sixUvn hundred men. The French were determined 
to put forth all their |>ower, while the English ex¬ 
hibited the most extraordinary apathy. General 
Wrl.b, with the forty-fourth regiment, was ordered 
to hold himself in readiness to march to the defence 
of the imp-rilled josition ; hut he never stirred 
unt U it was too late. Oswego was left to take care 
of itself, though the d«-signs of the French were 
hv this time manifest They had already made 
advances in that direction, and taken up {tositions 
which intercepted the communications. When the 
new French commander, the Marquis de Montcalm, 
arrived at Quebec, it was evident that op-rations 
would Ik* pushed forward with resolution and auda¬ 
city. Montcalm was a Field Maralial of France ; 
a fiery little man, active, restless, daring, intelli¬ 
gent, and |K>ssessed of military skill and knowledge. 
During the next three years he was to occupy a 
conspicuous {Kisition in the history of North America: 
and In* perished, simultaneously with the English 
hero, Wolfe, at the taking of Quebec. But in 17 ."Hi 
he had only just arrived in Canada, as the successor 
of Baron Dieskau ; and in the western world he 
had his reputation to make. 

The activity with which he laid his plans, and 
proceeded to carry them ot*. should have been at 
once a warning and an example to the English. 
Without a moment's pmsc, either by night or 
day, lie |H\K\*iih*d to Tieonderoga, and by two long 
man-lies on foot made himself and his troops 
acquainted with the ground they had to defend. 
Next, determining to reduce Oswego, he collected 
at Moutro.il three regiments from Quebec, together 
with a large body of Canadians and Indians, and 
immediately crossed Lake Ontario to the south- 
eastern shore. By the l»tli of August, his army 
of nliout five thousand lighting men had arrived 
licfore the |K»sition they wen* to assail; and at mid¬ 
night on tlu* 11th, .Montcalm opened his trenches. 
But in the first instance he directed his attack, not 
against Oswego itself, hut against an outwork 
which Shirley had built on some high ground on 
the op|K>sitc bank of the Oswego river, and which 
went by the name of Fort Ontario. Into this fort 
the French commander {toured a steady and con¬ 
tinuous lire, to which the garrison replied with 
spirit until evening of the following day (the 
1 -Jeh). when, having exhausted their ammunition, 
they spiked their guns, and retreated to Fort 
Oswego. The height was at once occupied by 
Montcalm, who proceeded to attack the other and 
principil fort with great energy. Both works had 
been hastily and Mimsily built of logs of wood ; the 
collateral defences were unfinished, and the {tosilion 
altogether was ill-adapted to withstand a serious 
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attack. By this time it woiM l,ccn n 
cult matter for tin- coi..i.mn<lm at Albany to send 
any succour to the besieged; for Montcalm ha. 
posted a strong laxly of Canadians on the rojd 
lxstween AHwny and Oswego, and had closed the 
lake by two lai-ge armed vessels, assisted by 
battery which he had planted on the shores of a 
creek within half a league of the forts. 

The advantageous ground from which he now 
directed his operations, enabled the French Mandial 
to concentrate a very destructive lire on the re¬ 
maining position. Mercer, the commandant at 
Oswego, was speedily killed, and a breach was made 
in the outer walk The garrison lio|»cd for a while 
to procure aid from Fort George, situated about 
four miles and a half up the river, and occupied by 
a force under Colonel Schuyler; but. the attempt to 
o|ten communications huving failed, there remained 
no alternative hut to surrender. The situation was 
hopeless. The men, ns they stood at their guns, 
were destitute of cover; the works were incap¬ 
able of resisting the French fire; the commander 
was dead, together with eleven other*; the remain¬ 
ing officers were divided in their views, and the 
soldiers were in confusion. Montcalm was pre¬ 
paring to storm the entrenchments on the morning 
of the 14th of August, when the garrison demanded 
a capitulation, and surrendered as prisoners of war, 
on condition that they should lie exempted from 
plunder, conducted to Montreal, and treated with 
humanity. It has been asserted by Smollett, and 
by other historians who have followed him, that 
Montcalm shamefully violated these engagements ; 
that British officers and soldiers were insulted by 
the Indians under his command, who rohlied them 
of their clothes and baggage ; that several defence- 


loss men won- massacred as they stood on tl.o 
parade; that all the rick |so,.|e in the hospital were 
Ul|«l; and that the ll.mhal delivered als.vo 
twenty men of the garrison to the Indians, in li-u 
of the same „uml-r lost by them during the siege. 
But it would ap|*ear that thexe statements were 
exaggerated, though it is not likely that they were 
altogether fslse. I xml Ixxidoun considered that 
the rumour of a massacre had no good founda¬ 
tion ; hut it is not denied that thife-and-ll.il ty «»l 
the prisoners were killed by the Indians in attempt¬ 
ing to escape through the woods; and, knowing 
what we do of the habits of these Ravages, it is 
provide that wanton cruelties were inflicted. When 
the garrison arrived at Montreal, however, they 
had no occasion to complain of their treatment. . 

The s|K>ils of the victors at Oswego included a 
hundred and twenty cannon, six vessels of war, 
three hundred Isx.ts, large accumulations of ammu¬ 
nition and provisions, and three chests of money. 
To satisfy the Indians of the Six Nations, within 
whose territory the fort* at Oswego had been built, 
much to their annoyance, Montcalm demolished 
the works, and left the place a desert Webb was 
by this time on his way to (lie relief of Oswego ; 
but. on arriving at the carrying-place between the 
Mohawk river and Wood’s Creek, he learned that 
the fort had already surrendered. Fearing that lie 
would himself la- attacked, he made the creek im- 
passable, even to canoes, by felling trees, and 
throwing them into the stream. By a rather 
ludicrous coincidence, the French, lielieving that 
they were in danger from the English, resorted to 
the same device. Webb then retired to Albany, 
and the campaign of 17”»G. from which so much 
had liecn liu|*ed, was at au end. 
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Loudoun lind proved a failure—whether principally of others, or to divided counsels, need not •'ow 
©wing to his own incapacity, or to the incapacity be inquired. He had wasted the best period of tho 
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}'«»>* i»> hesitation ami abortive attempts; ami. as 
tlu* autumn advanced, he fouml it prudent to dis¬ 
miss his provincials, and send his regulars into 
winter quarters. The end of the campaign, if such 
it can Ik* called, saw the French in a better, and 
tlio English in a worse, j»osition than they had 
occupied at its commencement. Oswego had been 
lost, and the French had shown so marked a 
siqieriority during two successive yean that it 
seemed only too likely they would assume the 
offensive in a third. Lord Loudoun admitted that 
he feared an attack, and, conceiving that his first 
duty was defence, he commanded Winslow not to 
proceed with his intended expedition againstTicon- 
deroga and Crown Point, but to fortify his camp. 
General Webb, at the head of fourteen hundred 
English troops, and Sir William Johnson, with 
a thousand militia, were ordered to support Wins¬ 
low ; and the various commanders, concentrating 
their forces, stood in readiness for an assault which 
never came. For the present, the Anglo-Americans 
were more in danger from the Indians than from 
the French. On the western frontier, the savages, 
incited by their white allies, made a series of on¬ 
slaughts of the most ferocious character, killing or 
carrying into captivity more than a thousand people. 
The advanced posts of Virginian settles, beyond 
the Blue Mountains, were so devastated, despite 
the efforts of Washington to protect them, that the 
|*eople fled in large numliers to the more eastern 
parts. Pennsylvania suffered equally, and found 
itself compelled to take military measures against 
the Delawares. A regiment of fifteen hundred 
men was raised, and about three hundred were 
sent against Kittaning, the principal Indian town 
on the Alleghany river, where the red men suffered 
a severe defeat. But in many localities the depre¬ 
dations continued, and the local Governments, for 
the most part, showed their usual disinclination to 
military expenditure. Even on the confines of 
Pennsylvania, the Indians, notwithstanding their 
discomfiture at Kittaning, continued to give 
trouble. Aided by the French, they sacked a small 
fort and settlement called Grenville, and carried 
fiie and sword into the adjoining country. With 
the Delawares, however, a tieaty of peace was con¬ 
cluded by the Governor of Pennsylvania ; and at 
the same time Virginia effected an alliance with 
the Cherokees and C'atawbas. 

Thus the year wore on towards its close, without 
any material change in the position of the two 
belligerents. The general uncertainty of affairs 
did not entirely stifle the energy of colonising 
speculators. A band of private adventurere 
formed a settlement beyond the Alatamaha, and, 


creating an indcjiendont government, which they 
called New Hanover, held possession of the countiy 
as far as the St. Mary’s, to the great indignation ol 
the Sjwniards, who complained that their territory 
had in this way been violated, though the lands 
were really within the limits of Georgia. A number 
of Carolinians jienetrated into the interior of what 
is now Tennessee, and a little band of two hundred 
men constructed, on the river of the same name, at 
a distance of five hundred miles from Charleston, 
a fort which was called Fort Loudoun. The King’s 
inde|iendent companies of infantry, embodied for 
the protection of the Carolinas and Georgia, were 
sent to garrison this position, and also the forts of 
Frederica and Augusta, together with Fort Prince 
George and Fort Moore, on the river Savannah. 
These secured the south ; in the north, Fort Edward 
and Fort William Henry were put in a state of 
defence, and furnished with strong garrisons; and 
the Commander-in-chief then turned his thoughts 
towards the campaign of the following year. But 
before he could give his entire attention to this 
matter, he was compelled to encounter the colonists 
on the difficult subject of quartering his troops. 
Both in New York and Philadelphia he encoun¬ 
tered considerable opjKwition to his orders in this 
respect. He was reminded in the former city that 
the billeting of troops on private citizens was opposed 
to the privileges of Englishmen, to the provisions 
of the common law, to the Petition of Right, and 
to s|>ecific Acts of Parliament Loudoun aveircd 
on his honour—which he said was the highest 
evidence they could require—that free quarters 
were everywhere usual. The citizens still i>e»*ist- 
ing in their op|>osition, the Earl retorted, with an 
oath after the fashion of those days, that if the 
people of New York would not billet his officers 
at once, he would order there all the English troo|*s 
in North America, and quarter them himself upon 
the city. This put a stop to the mutter. New 
York was compelled to submit, aud Philadelphia, 
similarly threatened, was glad to effect a com¬ 
promise. 

Towards the end of the year, large l»odies of 
troops, with a considerable supply of warlike 
stores, were despatched to America in four¬ 
teen transports, under convoy of two British 
shii«s of war. Shirley, the Governor of Massachu¬ 
setts, to whom some blame seems to have been 
attributed on account of the recent calamities— 
though he had really far less to do with them than 
others—was recalled to England, and soon after¬ 
wards appointed to the Government of the Bahama 
Islands. His sixteen years’ connection with the 
affairs of Massachusetts had created in him a re- 
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p„,l for that province, end »t « M.l^ucnt dote he 
mnraed to it in a private cnpac.ty, and died there, 
ills official diameter combined man unusual dcgic. 
a Since,« ros,*ct for colonial libeifei w,th a sense 
of wlmt was due to the Royal autl.onty, or rather 
to the predominance of the Empire over its depen¬ 
dencies. Shirley wished the Americans to be fiee 
and self.governed ; but he did not forget that he 
was an Englishman. He thought there was an 
Obligation of the colonists towanls the mother 
country, ns well aa an obligation of the mother 
country towanls the colonists. When he found 
so much remissness in the local Governments 
with regard to defence against the foreigner, 
he urged the King’s Ministers to make provision 
by. their own act for a proper military esta¬ 
blishment, and to tax the colonies by tbe 
agency of the English Parliament, sine? they would 
not tax themselves for any such purpose. Yet, 
unpopular as this suggestion was. it does not seem 
to have diminished the general confidence in Shirley. 
In some respects he took the American side, llo 
supported the military claims of Washington 
against the arrogance of professional military 
officers; and his real for the prosperity of the 
colonies seems not to have been doubted. It should 
bo remembered to his honour, whatever his mis¬ 
takes, that he never turned his lucrative offices to 
the enriching of himself. 

Tbe Americans now looked forward to the 
sjH'ody opening of a more successful campaign ; but 
the conduct of ufluirsin England was still in feeble 
hands. Newcastle became every day more uiqiopuln,'. 
II is Government, while preserving a majority in 
Parliament—by the help of bribery, ns many said 
—could hardly keep itself together, for want of a 
definite |>olicy and of mutual reliance. Henry 
FoX, the most capable man in the Cabinet, and the 
one in best esteem with the people, quitted his 
colleagues in October. 1756, finding he coukl do 
nothing to stem the ti le of disgrace which was 
gathering round the Ministry. Murray, the 
Attorney-General, insisted on being made a |>ccr 
and Lord Chief J ustice, and was thus lost to the 
House of Commons. In Europe, as well as in 
America, the arms of England had met with failure 
and repulse. Vast expense was incurred ; expedi¬ 
tions were sent out in vain ; fortified places were 
surrendered; and even on the sea—the favourite 
clement of Englishmen—no great success compen¬ 
sated for the numerous reverses that had occurred 
on land. Only in* Hindostan was the grandeur of 
‘England asserted in power and in splendour. There, 
the genius of Clive flashed forth with sudden yet 
sustained brilliance, and made Englishmen once 
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more the conquerors of F.enchmcn, as m the •!'}« 
of Creasy, of Agincourt, and of Riche,,,,. Lot 
the achievements of Clive flowed from the enter- 
prise of a private Company, and reflected litUo 
credit on the Ministry. The Duke of Newcastle 
had fallen on evil days, and possessed none of those 
faculties by which evil itself is made the stepping- 
stone to supreme fortune. He was a Whig, coming 
at a time when Whiggism, after its really important 
M-rvic.-* to the peojdc and to liberty at the |-*i ..-ls 
of the Revolution and of the Hanoverian mi'**-* 
lion, was growing effete, corrupt, and official. Ho 
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stances from the latter traditions of the aristocracy, 
and retaining only its love «»f dominion and it* con¬ 
tempt of the populace. His failure was due partly 
to himself, partly »o the inherited difficulties of a 
system which was ri|n* fur change. 

lie had the support of tin* King; but tbe King 
was old and infirm, and tie* rising men of tie- 
day were thronging uliout tie* rising star. Tie, 
young Prince of Wales. George, son of the deceased 
Frederick, came of age in June, 1756. Is ing the, 
eighteen, the |w*riod at which princes attain tle-ir 
majority. Newcastle, acting on the wishes of his 
Royal master, would have w|ur.it«*d his establish¬ 
ment from that of his mother. The youth vehe¬ 
mently op|*oscd any such design, and, with tie, 
support of Pitt, declared that he would have 
tie* free choice of his own servants. The King 


reluctantly consented, and the coming Power sored 
a triumph over that which was departing. It was 
evident that the new King, whenever his reign 
U-gan, would not favour the old Whigs. He had 
from an early age conceived a dislike to that party. 
To him it appeared that the Whig aristocracy was 


too powerful—that ever since I OHS the monarch 


had been little letter than a gorgeous pup|s-t in 
tbe bauds of a few great families professing a cer¬ 
tain s.-t of opinions. To counteract this influcnc-*, 
which had unquestionably proceeded too far. he was 
not dis)ioscd to call on the people. Of the aristo¬ 
cracy ho was jealous ; but the. people, ns a political 
I«ody, inspired him with alarm. His plan was to 
increase the power of the Grown while refusing 
additional |K>wer to the commonalty ; to make the 
sovereign once more what lie had boon from tin- 
day* of Henry VII. to those of James II. That 
in effecting this reactionary change he desired to 
preserve the accustomed forms of the Constitution 
— that he had no wish to do away with either the 
House of Commons or the House of Lords—does 
not disprove the reality of his design. Though 
a dull man. he had sense enough to discern the 
impossible. That he was dealing with an actual 
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ovil in the political state, and had some degree of 
justice on hLs side, docs not show that his policy 
was good in the main, or other than a conspinicy 
against the liberties of Englishmen. 

The agent by whom he hoped to carry these ideas 
into eircct was a Scotch peer, the Earl of Bute, who 
had been one of the lords of the U-d-chamlicr to 
Frederick, and who, after the death of that Prince, 
had been much consulted by his widow in the 


the present monarch. When his household was 
oiganised, the Prince of Wales retained this Scotch 
peer al«out his jx-rson, and showed him the greatest 
favour. In a few years he was to la* the sucer'ssfiil 
rival of Pitt; but for the moment lie was glad of 
the friendship of that su|x-rb debater, and Pitt was 
glad of his. 

The future Earl of Chatham was at that time 
the most imisterly h|*-.iI:«t in the House of 



education of the youthful heir to the throne. 
Frederick had said of Bute that lie was a tine, 
showy man, who would make an excellent Ambas¬ 
sador in any court where there was no business.* 
George II. called him a puppy; but pcrha|w that 
was only saying with blunt directness what the 
son had more civilly expressed by a periphrasis. 
Bute was a man who made great pretensions to 
learning and wisdom ; but his pretensions wore not 
very generally recognised. There could I* no 
doubt, however, that he was a thorough courtier, 
and ho saw that his interests would be better 
served by attaching himself to the future than to 

,7ii - «. 


Commons. Murray l.iul I.,,, | lil( equal, 
Murmywns now Lonl Mamdiehl, mill j„ the Uw-r 
Cb * m, * r - ''“I l*oi. in tlio House for mtlier 

mor.- than twenty years. al„l I, a. I ,|„„.| v 

winning Ins way. in spite of the opposition of 
Conrt, whose enmity he ha.l pmroked i„ consequence 
of Ins taking the side of the late Prince of Wales 
aga.nst the King, in the ,,„a„vl which Invite out 
between father and son. In subsequent rears he 
mereased tins sentiment of ,arsenal dislike hr the 
rehemence with which he o,.,s,se,l ,he Hanorerian 
leanings of the monarch ; yet he had held suhordi- 
nate positions ,he Ministry from 1746 , ;M 

and Newcastle now saw the necessity of 0 |. la ;,j„., 
Ins support, if he would sure his Gorcmmer.t from 
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ntter ruin. Tin* powerful Duke, with liis large 
majority in Parliament. k*songht tin* assistance <»f 
the comparatively humble Cornish gentleman in 
mamiging his Administration. Rut I’ut refused to 
connect himself with a rotten am! foundering kirk. 

He saw that the «lay of his |Mt\ver was not far 
oil’, and he eouhl at ford to wait. In lieceinlier, 
I7.‘»t», the Duke of Newcastle, yielding to his un¬ 
popularity in the country, and to the ditliculty of 
earning on his CSovcrnment now that Fox had 
resigned. j;;tve up his (towers into the hands of the 
Kin**, who, after a brief struggle with his anti|ia- 
thies. made 1 ’itt Secretary of State for the Southern 
DejMitnunt. with the Duke of Devimshire for 
nominal I'remier, and n Cabinet composed of friends 
of Pitt and Rule, and of meiidier* of the party 
to which they lielonged. Tin* arrangement did not 
last. The King could not forget his old animosi¬ 
ties, and in March, l7-‘»7, left Pitt no alternative 
but to resign. During the k*st |wrt of a quarter 
of a year, the country was without a Government. 
No one would undertake tin* management of a (Tails, 
and at length the King was compelled to form an 
Administration in which the Duke of Newcastle 
resumed his old (tost of First Lord of tin* Tivasnry, 
with Pitt once more Southern Secretary, sur¬ 
rounded by his friends and snpjiorten* in the chief 
otliees of the t lover nnn nt. This placed the con- 
duct of the war. l*oth in the Old and New World, 
almost entirely in his hands, ami gave him virtu¬ 
ally. though not ..inally. the position of Premier. 

In the forty-ninth year of his agi—at a time of 
life when the judgment is mature, the intellect at 
its strongest, tie* experience of the world neither 
contracted nor superficial, and the energies as yet 
unimpaired—the elder William Pitt undertook to 
direct the fortunes of England during a crisis of 
great difficulty and no small discouragement He 
was undoubtedly the favourite of the people. 
Though connected with the aristocracy through his 
mother (a sister of the Earl of Grandison), he was 
himself a commoner, the son of a simple country 
gentleman. He had always taken the patriotic 
side in the great questions of the day, and he was 
generally regarded as the only Englishman of note 
who was disposed to follow a thoroughly English 
.K.licv in the relations of the country with foreign 
Powers. In his previous occupation of secondary 
posts, he had shown an honourable superiority to 
the corruption which then so generally prevailed. 
While far from wealthy, he had refused to enne 
himself by indirect means ; and no man ever en¬ 
tered on the service of the CVown with a more un¬ 
stained reputation. His el<K,«^ce «,ml Wn known 
for years; he was now to prove l.i\< capacity as ai 
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administrator. It was no easy task that he had 
undertaken. In feeble health, he had to encounter 
the enmity of the Court, the distrust of a House of 
('ominous elected under different auspices, the 
jealousy of colleagues who were not always willing 
to act as suliordinates. the opjiosition of defeated « 
factions, and the innumerable ami secret influences 
which conspire to fetter the hands of a Minister 
who is known not to enjoy the confidence of the 
King. George 11., in moments of private confidence 
with his favourites, did not scruple to call Pitt a 
scoundrel. But he had the countenance of tho 
Prince of Wales ; and the Prince’s private advisor 
told the new Minister that they thought alike. 
Bute, however, was a totally different man from 
Pitt, and shared neither his genius nor his liberality. 

The country had lieen reduced by imbecility to 
the depths of degradation. Pitt resolved that it 
should once more take its pro|>cr stand among the 
nations of the world. He communicated his own 
energy to the several departments of State, and to 
the leaders of the armies. With the accession to 
(lower of the new Secretary, the long series of 
reverses soon began to decline, imd victory again 
fell to English valour. America was not the 

first to fi*el this change of fortune ; but in other 
matters she shortly ex|ierieucod the excellence of 
the new rule. It was no part of the (»olioy of 
Pitt to vex and irritate the colonies by needle** 
interference. He opposed the projects of Lord 
Halifax for taxing the people of those provinces 
without their consent. 11 was at that time believed 
by many that a revenue of more than £ 00,000 
a year might be obtained from a stamp-duty on 
vellum and (viper, rendered the less unpalatable by 
a reduction of the duty on foreign rum, sugar, and 
molasses imported into the plantations. But Pitt 
refused his sanction to the scheme, conceiving that 
it would l»e both ungenerous and impolitic to take 
advantage of the Americans while they were engaged 
in a deadly struggle. He had the same feeling on 
the subject as Sir Robert Walpole, and left the 
taxation of America to Ministers of more courage 
and less sense than himself. 

At the seat of war in the western worlu, the 
winter passed without any event of importance. 
The garrison at Fort William Henry maintained 
themselves in their position, and even made occa¬ 
sional sallies over the snowy desert and across ih<* 
frozen surface of the lakes, attacking such French 
str.re«lera as tiny could find. The French, or. 
tlieir°]part, undertook to assault the fort, advanc¬ 
ing bv day and night over the icy expanse of 
Lake Champlain ami Like George, sleeping occa¬ 
sionally in the open air on bearskins spread on ti c 
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beaten snow, carrying their provisions in slcdgm 
drown by dogs, but failing in tlieir attempt, owing 
to tbo vigilance of the defenders. These, however, 
were but trilling incidents: operations on a huge 
scale were necessarily postjionetl until the arrival 
of a milder season. Plans for a campaign were 
discussed at a council of Governors which assem¬ 
bled ait Boston in January, 1757. Lord Loudoun 
attended this conference, and gave great offence 
by attributing all the recent disaaters to the 
niiscomluct of the American troops, or to the 
reioissncss of the provincial Governments, and by 
ascribing whatever safety was enjoyed to the 
superior conduct and discipline of the English 
regulars. With lesjK-ct to the future, he required 
the New England provinces to provide an army of 
four thousand men, to l»e despatch.-d to New York, 
where they wore to unite with the quotas to Ik? 
furnished by tlmt province and New Jersey, and 
whence they would Ik- conducted on an enterprise 
the nature and destination of which were for the 
present to Ik* kept secret, but which, the Karl 
assured the council, would not Ik* uncongenial to 
the views and wishes of the |>eople of New Eng¬ 
land. This requisition, which was more moderate 
than had lieen expected, was agreed to; hut Lou- 
doun, who had never l»oen liked, liecaine still more 
unpopular, owing to the ai-rogance of his manners, 
and the total want of success which Imd attended 
his command. Ax in all men devoid of real energy, 
there was a fussy haste and air of despatch al«out 
him, which ended in nothing. A Philadelphian 
wittily said to Franklin, "lie is like St. George 
upon a sign-|K)st—always on horseback, but never 
advancing." lie was such an utter disla*liever in 
public honesty, that when Franklin, in reply to 
some insinuations of his. gave him to understand 
that he had really not abused his |K>sitioii as a 
contractor for the army to fill his own |*ockets. 
Ixmdoun laughed at the Assertion as a thing utterly 
incredible. It was an age of corruption and of de¬ 
ficient morality ; and the Earl was quite in harmony 
with his time. 

To the general armament, North Carolina. Vir¬ 
ginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania added con¬ 
tingents, and, early in the spring, six thousand 
American troops were ready for action, it was 
very generally expected that this force would I* 
sent against Ticonderoga and Crown Point: but. 
on the arrival in Nova Scotia of a huge armament, 
consisting of sixteen ships of the line. lK-sides 
transports and bomb ketches, commanded bv Ad¬ 
miral Holbome and Commodore Holmes, anil con¬ 
taining six thousand soldiers under the direction of 
Viscount Howe, it was determined to effect the 


conquest of Jxiuisburg. Loudoun departed for 
Halifax on the 20th of June, and arrived there on 
the 30th. He was now at the head of twelve thou- 
Kami men, and a large and well-appointed fleet was 
at hand to wvoml his effort*. At Halifax Ill- 
da wdb-d away the Mummer, doing nothing of any 
consequence. He levelled the ground for a parade ; 
he planted a vegetable garden a* a precaution 
against scurvy; he exercised his men in moek 
battles and sieges; lie did everything but enter on 
the real work of war. The men grew out of heart ; 
the otliccrH Ueafnc scornful. Major-General Lnd 
Charles HayexpreKs.il his contempt so loudly as to 
!*• aro-sted; and the whole army was in a iiio.nI of 
niutlle.! indignation * l/iinloiin had discovered 
that Lmisbiirg was stronger than lie had KU|i|»OMC.I ; 
and while lie was making inquiries its to the exact 
|«»ition of the enemy tle-re, it l**<-uliie Stronger 
still. At length the army was embarked for its 
place of destination ; but. la-foie tin* shi|«s sailed, 
the commander received information which deter, 
mined him to relinquisb the ex|M-dition altogether. 
The French were in force which wem.-d to him t.*. 
great to co|n- with, and lie d.-part.-d for New York 
On his way lie was m.-t by intelligence of a fresh 
disaster, to which his own Im.I management had 
contributed. 

Montcalm, taking advantage of the exposed slate 
of the English provinces, owing to Liudoun hav¬ 
ing drawn off his troo|H on an ex|*-diti.in which 
after all he never pros>-.-ute.|, had advance! with 
an army of nim- thousand men against Fort Wil- 
bam Henry (situated at the south end of Like 

George, n little east of the village of tinhlw.-ll, in 
Warren County. New York), and had ix*.|uce.| it. 
In the lira! place, previous to starting on this 
enterprise, he made his court to the Om-idax, the 
Seliecns, and Other Savage trils-s, and gained them 
over to hi* interests. These native warriors ei •rated 
the wntrm of Like Champlain in two hundred 
canoes, with |-imons flying, and all the | M iuip of 
savage warfare. Assembling l N *ueath the battl.- 
ments of Ticonderoga. in the midst of w.nhU mid 
mountains, they sang the war-song, danc'd the 
wars la nee. and listened to the eloquence of th.-ii- 
orator*. Mass was cliant.-.I for the iM-m-tit of the 
converts; Montcalm harangued his officers on the 
necessity of braving all hardship in the accoin- 
plislimcnt of their design : some of the savage*, 
who had been sent out against Fori Edward, ex- 
eitiil the ferocity of their comrades by returning 
with a trophy of forty-two English scalps. In the 
latter .lays of July they defeated a party of 
American boatmen on Like George, and toik a 
• Bancroft. 
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great many prisoners. On the 31st they embarked 
on the lake, and rowed nearly all through the 
night in the midst of a drenching rain. At 
North-west Bay, near the encampment of the 
Fiench commander, De Levi, they held a council 
of war, and then proceeded on their route. Ar¬ 
riving in front of the English position, they found 
the plain covered with tents, and everything indi¬ 
cating that the defenders of Fort William Henry 
were taken by surprise. General Webb, who was 
stationed at Fort Edward with a force of four 
thousand men, and who had reason to know that 
the enemy was astir, might have token measures 
to rejiel the attack on the other position; but 
he seems to have shared the imbecility of Loudoun. 
The two forts were sejiarated by a distance of only 
fourteen or fifteen miles; yet Webb did nothing. 
He went to Fort William Henry, but left it again 
almost directly, with a large escort, shortly before 
the placo was invested. 

The French commander disembarked without 
interruption about a mile and a half below the fort 
which he had com© to attack, and on which his 
army moved forward in tlirec columns. While 
the Indians burnt the barracks of the English, 
seized their cattle and horses, and, in combination 
with the Canadians, took up a jiosition on the road 
leading to the Hudson which enubled them to cut 
off communications, the main body of the army, 
under the direction of Montcalm himself, occupied 
the skirt of a wood on the west side of the lake. 
Do Levi was to the north, and the doomed fort 
was nearly surrounded. On the 4th of August, 
the French summoned Monroe, an English officer 
in command of the Anglo-American forces, to 
surrender; but the stout-hearted soldier refused. 
Montcalm therefore determined on a bombardment. 
His heavy guns were dragged from the shores of 
the lake over the intervening rocks, and planted in 
position. The walls of the fortress were approached 
by zig-zags, and the heavy artillery opened fire 
amidst the excited screams of the Indians. '' ebb, 
from his comparatively safe josition at Fort 
Edward, despatched a letter to Monroe, giving an 
alarming account of the French force, and counsel¬ 
ling an immediate surrender. The missive was 
intercepted by Montcalm, who was of course glad 
to send it on to the English commander; but it 
produced no effect. On the very day he invested 
the place, Montcalm had endeavoured to intimidate 
his adversary by threats of Indian vengeance 
He addressed him by letter, saying he felt obliged 
in humanity to desire ho would surrender the fort, 
and not provoke the great number of savages in the 
French army by a vain resistance. “A detachmen 


of your garrison," he said, “has lately experienced 
their cruelty. I have it yet in my power to oblige 
them to observe a capitulation, as none of them 
hitherto are killed.”* But Monroe met such ad¬ 
vances with defiance, and for six days replied with 
energy to the fire of his assailant. On the 9th of 
August, having by this time received jiositive in¬ 
formation that no relief would lie attempted, tho 
gallant commander hung out a flag of truce. Half 
his guns had burst, his ammunition was nearly 
exhausted, and all chance of saving the place was 
at an end. 

The terms of surrender were that tho garrison 
should not serve against the French for eighteen 
montlw; that they should march out with tho 
honours of war; that they should be allowed to 
retain their private baggage ; and that they should 
be escorted to Fort Edward by French troops, as a 
protection against the ferocity of the Indians. A 
horrible tragedy ensued. The savages unfortunately 
obtained some strong liquors from the English (who 
probably hoped to conciliate them in this way), 
and passed the night in a fury of excitement and 
revelry, dancing their barbarous dances, and singing 
their maddening songs. Tho Abenaki* of Acadie 
inflamed the passions of their comrades by recount¬ 
ing what they had suffered at the hands of the 
English; and at dawn all were ready for tho work 
of murder. As, in tho grey light of daybreak, 
the unfortunate soldiers filial out of the fort, the 
drunken wretches, whom French priests had blessed 
not many days before, l*cgan an indiscriminate 
attack on officers and men. Several were killed, 
others wounded, others taken prisoners, in defiance 
of the terms of capitulation. It is said that alto¬ 
gether as many as fifteen hundred suffered in their 
persons or their liberty. A number of Indian allies 
of the English, who had formed part of tho garrison, 
were reserved for lingering torture. Little more 
than half the entire army gained tho shelter of 
Fort Edward, plundered of everything they pos¬ 
sessed, and horrified by the massacre which they 
had barely escaped. 

How far the French were privy to this frightful 
massacre cannot be exactly determined. Montcalm, 
in reporting the matter to his Government, and 
in writing to Lord Loudoun, asserted that he and 
De Levi did their utmost to check tho Indians ; 
that French officers received wounds in rescuing 
the captives, and stood at their tents as sentries 
over those they had recovered ; that they urged the 
English troops to defend themselves against the 
savages; and that those who were carried away 
were soon afterwards ransomed by the French. 

• Smollett. 
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One is not willing to think ill of a gallant officer 
and the brave troops he commanded; but the facts 
have an ugly and suspicious look. The English 
were to march out under a French escort; but it 
appeals that hardly any escort w.ia |novide(L It is 
difficult to believe that Montcalm could not have 
htop|H-d the butchery had he been really determined 
to do so. A lew rounds of shot would have iqicedily 
cooled the ferocity of the savag.-s; but this might 
have endangered the Indian alliance. Moutcalui 
preferred the friendship of his fainted warriors to 
the vindication of his good faith and the claims of 
humanity. Mr. Bancroft, whose sympathies an¬ 
nually with the French rather than with the nation 
whence lie derives his origin, gives a high-flown 
version of this affair, hut leave* it very much where 
he found it. The reputation of Montcalm lias 
received a stain from which no |urtuunsliip has yet 
succeeded in rescuing il. 

The fort was demolished immediately uflor its 
reduction, anil the French letired with the store* 
they had taken from the enemy. Welds at Fort 
Edward, was struck with dismay, lie sent oil' his 
baggage to a placo of security, and talked of retreat¬ 
ing to the highlands on the Hudson. Loudoun 
proposed to encamp on Long Island : Pownall, the 
new Governor of Massachusetts, ordered the iuhabi- 
tuuts west of the Connecticut river to destroy their 
wheel-carriages, and drive in their cuttle. It was 
feared by many that the end of British |*>wcr on 
the continent of America was close ul ItaiuL The 
English had been completely lieateli out of the 
valleys of the Ohio ami of the St. Lawrence. 
Franco, supreme u|s>n the lakes, had fastened a 
firm grip (or such, at least, it scorned) on the north 
:uid on the west. England afifir.iivd to lie on the 
brink of reverses even more disastrous than tho.*- 
which had already occiinid ; whereas she was 
really on the eve of the ino*t brilliant and sultstan. 
tial success. For the moment, gloom and appro- 
heusiou prevailed ; but the friiple of New England 
roused themselves to meet tin* danger. A |«>rtiou 
of the militia of Massachusetts ami Connecticut 
was des)latched to check the progress of the Ftviich ; 
and the first of those two provinces was so denuded 
of troops as to be placed in a |to*ition of some 
danger. Fortunately, however. Montcalm pursued 
his successes no farther on any scale of im|iortancc. 
An expedition of French and Indians was sent 
against the settlement at German Flats, in the 
province of New York, which was utterly destroyed 
with fire and sword, together with other small 
plantations along the Mohawk river. But this 
terminated the land operations for the season. The 
results hud been altogether discreditable to the 
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English; oven at sea, disastere hud not been 
wanting. A fleet of twenty-one merchant-vessels, 
homeward-bound from the Carolina**, was attacked 
by the French, who took nineteen, each loaded 
with a valuable cargo. 

The mortifications of the time increased the 
republican tendencies of the American fn-ople ; but 
they cannot be said to have created those ten¬ 
dencies, for they existed long before. In New 
Hampshire, acconling to the rejiort of the Governor, 
the Koyal prerogativo wait trout*-d with contempt, 
ami all instruction* from the home Govenimeiit 
wen-disroganled; yet New llampshire used to lie 
on** of tin' most loyal of sill the provinces. In New 
York ami North Carolina, the same feelings were 
said to prevail ; and Lmdouu did the most bo 
could to intensify the disaffection by his violent 
enforcement of the meusuro for hilleting troops. 
Some English officers who had arrived in Boston 
from Nova Beotia, for the pur|>nsc of recruiting 
tlieir regiment*, ivipiiiisl the justices of the |H*uce 
t*» ipiarter them on the citizens. The justice* 
refused, contending that the Act of Parliament on 
tin- wihji’ct *li*l not apply to America, and that they 
had no authority to grant billets without the 
sanction of till' legislative Assembly of the pro- 
\ inoe. Tlie ollicci* complained to Loudoun; 
l.oudoun wrote t«i the Governor in |*oivm|itorv 
language, cvlliUialidilig that the «|unrter>i should L- 
fumisheil ; the Boston authorities still resist* d, and 
tin- Earl wrote again in NovviiiLt in still more 
angry term*. All this while the otlnvn* won* 
hslging in Lirr.ick* at the Castle ; but they ivipiired 
accommoilatiou in tin* town, as allbuling them 
greater facilities for pursuing their work. Loudoun 
now declared tint his patience and gentleness were 
exhausted; that he had no leisure for further 
furlcy, and that, unless the justices averted ex¬ 
tremities by immediately doing their duty, he 
would take measures for ensuring oliediciicc, and 
for preventing the whole continent from Lung 
thrown into confusion. •* I have oidered the uicm- 
longerhe wrote, "to wait but forty-eight hours 
in Boston ; and if on his return I find things not 
settled. I will instantly order into Boston the three 
rogimeut* from New York. Long Island, and 
Connecticut; and if moro are wanted, I have two 
in the Jeiwevs at hand, besides three in Pennsyl¬ 
vania." The Assembly attempted a compromise. 
They fussed a law, the provisions of which were 
similar to those of the English Act of Parliament, 
though not identical with them; but this only 
served to increase the irritation of Loudoun. Ho 
wrote to Pownall, affirming that the Assembly had 
no concern in tie* dispute, and that “ in time of 
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\v:ii- the rules siiul customs of war must govern;" 
ami lie concluded by stating that the troojs had 
received their ordere, and were already marching 
on Boston. Hereupon, in December, the Assembly 
voted an address to the Governor, in which, 
though in very temjierate language, they maintained 
their right under the charter to arrange for them¬ 
selves all mutters of domestic government, reasserted 
their former opinion that the English Act did not 
extend to America, ami averred that they had been 
governed by a sense of duty to his Majesty, aud of 
fidelity to the trust reposed in them. Lord 
Loudoun affected to see in this Address some 
concession to his assumptions, though it really 
contained none. He countermanded his orders for 
the military occupation of Boston, and wrote that 
he could now depend on the Assembly making the 
matter of quarters easy in all coming time. 

The English commander had met with another 
defeat—this time in the field of politics, and on a 
matter which every Englishman should have under¬ 
stood. The colonists were following a thoroughly 
English precedent in objecting to the quartering of 
soldiers on private citizens. In the celebrated Peti¬ 
tion of Right framed by the first Parliament of 
Charles I., it was required among other things 
‘•that 1 * 1 * 011 * Ik* not compiled to receive soldier* 
and mariners into their houses against the laws and 
customs of the realm and the Commons refused 
to grant supplies until they got a satisfactory 
answer, which the King at length reluctantly gave. 
The matter of billeting has since lieen regulated by 
particular Acts of Parliament; but the colonists 
might well doubt whether in such a matter they 
were to Ik; coerced by a law in the making of 
which they had no share. Still, Loudoun may 
have felt that he was liound by his instruction*, 
and the recent extension of the Mutiny Act to 
America put him technically in the right His 
chief fault was in the temper ho exhibited. As, 
however, lie had now retreated from his jiosition of 
antagonism, the General Court of Massachusetts 
resolved to be conciliatory, and accordingly sent to 
the Governor an address which afterwards led to 
considerable discussion. This message was the 
composition of Thomas Hutchinson, a gentleman 
who had filled high official situations in Massachu¬ 


setts for several years, and who subsequently was 
Governor of the province during the earlier days 
of the revolutionary struggle, when he became very 
generally detested as the advocate and agent of 
English designs on American liberty. The two 
Houses forming the Generul Court (the Assembly 
aud the Council) thanked the Governor for his 
good others on their behalf, but at the same time 
protested that their recent measure was intended, 
not to give force to an Act of Parliament (as Lord 
Loudoun hail insinuated), but to regulate a case to 
which no Act of Parliament was applicable. “ Wo 
are willing,” they dcchutxl, “ by a due exercise of 
the jiowers of civil government (and we have the 
pleasure of seeing your Excellency concur with us) 
to remove, as much os may be, all pretence of 
necessity of railitiuy government. Such measures, 
we are sure, will never bo disapproved by the 
Parliament of Great Brituin, our dejiendence upon 
which we never had a desire, or thought, of lessen¬ 
ing. . . . The authority of all Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment which concern the colonies, and extend to 
them, is ever acknowledged in all tho courts of 
law, and made the rule of all judicial proceedings, 
in the province. There is not a member of tho 
General Court, and we know no inhabitant within 
the liounds of the government, that ever questioned 
this authority. To prevent any ill consequences 
which may arise from an opinion of our holding 
such principles, we now utterly disavow them, ns 
we should readily have done at any time past, if 
there had been occasion for it; and wo prey that 
his lordship inny bo acquainted therewith, that wo 
may appear in a true light, and that no impressions 
may remain to our disadvantage.” 

When the contest between Great Britain and 
her colonies broke out, this uddress was often re¬ 
ferred to in England as a formal acknowledgment 
by Massachusetts of the supremacy of Parliament; 
and such it seems really to have been, though the 
American patriotic jiarty contended for a precisely. 
opi>osite interpretation. But the time was fast 
coming when the dispute between the mother 
country and her children would be too serious and 
too vehement to be determined by such slender 
considerations, or such subtleties of argumentative 
skill. 
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It was by this date quite evident that the conduct 
of affairs in America must be taken out of the 
hands of Lord Loudoun, if the cause of England 
was to have the least chance of succeeding, or the 
colonies were to be protected against the dangers 
by which they were threatened. His mismanage¬ 
ment, his hesitation, his blundering, his ill-succcss, 
made him the common scoff of the people; his 
arrogance caused him to be detested wherever he 
ap|*e«ml. In the early part of 1758 he was at 
Boston, endeavouring to obtain assistance from the 
local Government in the prosecution of a further 
campaign; hut he had the humiliation of finding 
that neither the Governor nor the Assembly would 
consent to place the most trilling force at his 
disposal, unless he stated beforehand all the par¬ 
ticulars of the sendee in which he proposed to 
employ it. Before he could determine what he 
would do in answer to this demand, an express 
arrived with intelligence that he was superseded, 
and that the command of the army was conferred 
on General Abercrombie. Any change seemed to 
promise an improvement. Abercrombie himself 
was an officer of very poor ability; but he was at 
any rate a comparatively untried man, and it was a 
relief to be rid of Loudoun. The Earl had brought 
English power in America to the verge of ruin. 
France was in a i>osition of such marked superiority 
that her entire prodominance on the North American 
continent must have seemed a contingency very far 
from improbable. The possession of the lakes, 
which were now completely in her hands, gave her 
an immense preponderance over the English colonies. 
The Indians, always inclined to the stronger side, 
were either entirely in her service, or disposed to 
receive her offere of friendship ; and the vast region 
beyond the Alleghanies seemed hopelessly lost to 
England, and to all men of English race. Pitt 
perceived that it was vain to expect any other state 
of things while Loudoun retained command of the 
English forces. That- nobleman, moreover, had 
offended the new Minister by the negligent manner 
in which he conducted hr* official correspondence. 
Pitt said he could never ascertain what Lord 


Loudoun was doing. Those who watched him 
from the spot were equally at a loss. 

It was no light boast when Pitt observed to the 
Duke of Devonshire, “ I am sure I can save this 
country, and that nobody else can." Great mfcn 
are conscious of their strength, and, whenever 
thero is real occasion, will frankly say so. Great 
fools are boastful also, and to that extent there is 
a similarity between them and great men. But tho 
William' Pitts speak what they know, and what in 
the end they do; the fools speak only what they 
think, and prepare with fatal certainty tho ruin of 
themselves and other*. Tho Minister who now 
held power in England understood the conditions 
of success, and did not scruple to use them. On 
the continent of Europe ho beheld the great Ca¬ 
tholic Powers hound together by si common league 
to support the principles of absolutism in Church 
and State ; sworn to oppose, either actively or pas¬ 
sively, all the aspirations of freedom ; and receiving, 
in the execution of that dosign, the countenance 
of Protestant Governments not strong enough to 
resist such a combination, or loving tyranny so> 
fondly for its own sake as to welcome its advance¬ 
ment even from Romanist hands. Frederick tho 
Great—a man of heroic temper, whatever tlvo 
faults of his disposition, his rule, or his policy 
withstood this plot with admirable daring and 
extraordinary genius ; but Prussia had no other 
allies than Hanover, Hesse, and Brunswick. Pitt 
resolved on giving her the support of England. 
He saw that Protestantism must once more be mili¬ 
tant against Roman Catholicism, since tho Catholic 
Powera had evidently drawn the sword on heresy. 
In this way he touched one of the deepest notes w 
the English nature, and rallied to liis side the two 
great divisions of the English race. 

In the House of Commons, Pitt openly and 
sharply condemned the inaction of Loudoun during 
the period of his command in America. He 
showed that the authority of Great Britain m the 
western world had been seriously endangered ; tua* 
she had l>cen driven from the inland waters, and 
that every door was opened to France. He equally 
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disapproved the policy adopted by his predecessors 
towards the American colonists. While prepara¬ 
tions for a more vigorous prosecution of the war 
were being made, Franklin happened to bo in 
London, charged with a mission from the Pennsyl¬ 
vanian Assembly, which had again come into colli¬ 
sion with tho proprietaries on the subject of taxing 
their estates—a constant source of irritation until 
1750, when the proprietaries finally abandoned 
their claim to exemption. Franklin, in addition to 
his particular duties in this respect, concerned him¬ 
self in tho promotion of American interests gene¬ 
rally ; and it is believed that, although unable to 
obtain a pereonal interview with Pitt, he communi¬ 
cated to him, through his under secretaries, several 
useful suggestions with regard to the conduct of 
affairs. On Pitt’s advice, tho King issued an order 
that every provincial officer of no higher rank than 
colonel should have equal command with British 
officers, according to the duto of their commissions; 
and tho sumo express which carried tho notifica¬ 
tion of Loudoun's recall, curly in 1758, conveyed 
a letter from tho Minister to tho provincial 
Governors, informing them that it wils the inten¬ 
tion of tho Cuhinct to send u powerful umiument 
to o|iomt« by sea and land against the French in 
America, and inviting them—-without giving any 
instructions for a common fund, or hinting at taxa¬ 
tion by Parliament—to raise as numerous levies of 
auxiliary troops as tho |>opulution of their res|«cc- 
tive provinces could afford. Arms, ammunition, 
touts, provisions, and boats, would be furnished by 
the Crown *, and the provincial Governors were 
desired to levy, clothe, and |wy their troo|«, and 
appoint tho regimental officeis. It was the King’s 
determination (said this circular) to rc|mir the 
loxsc-s and disappointments of the late inactive and 
unhappy eampiign, and to repel the dangcnc im¬ 
pending over tin* British possessions in North 
America. To that end, the war, which had hitherto 
been defensive on the |«rt of the English, was to 
1 * carried into the heart of the enemy's territory ; 
and, for the greater encouragement of the colonists, 
his Majesty was prepared to recommend to his Par¬ 
liament the granting to the several provinces of 
such compensation as their exertions might seem to 
merit. This intimation had the effect that was 
desired and expected. The colonics at once 
recovered from their mood of despondency and 
anger. Massachusetts raised 7,000 men ; Connec¬ 
ticut, 5,000; New Hampshire, 900. A voluntary 
subscription for the encouragement of recruits was 
ojiened at Boston, and in one day £20,000 wore 
subscribed. The other provinces also answered to 
the call that had been made on them, though their 


resjicctivc quotas have not been recorded. Alto¬ 
gether, inoro than 20,000 troops wen; in this way 
called to arms by tho northern colonies for an ex¬ 
pedition against Montreal and Quelxsc. To Penn¬ 
sylvania and tho southern provinces was assigned 
the task of conquering the west to the line of tho 
Mississippi 

In tho spring of 1758, Boscawen arrived at 
Halifax with a considcrnhlo fleet, carrying 12,000 
troo|>s under the command of General Amherst, an 
officer who had served with distinction at tho 
battles of Dcttingen and Fontenoy. A sulsir- 
dinute command in Amherst’s army was held 
by the heroic James Wolfe, now a Brigudier- 
Gener.il—a man as yet little known, but for whom 
were reserved the greatest achievements of the wur. 
He hail been in the unfortunate cx|x;dition ugainst 
Rochefort in 1757, and had shown so much ability 
and daring, and so quick a |>cnetmtion, while his 
HU|N.-rion< were quarrelling und doing nothing, that 
Pitt, with his usual discernment, fixed on the 
young officer as a fitting object for promotion, and 
Hsonu of the most likely agents for carrying out his 
designs in America, it is thought to have I wen 
by Wolfo’s suggestion that Pitt raised, for service 
in America, those two regiments of Highlanders 
who afterwards so brilliantly distinguished them¬ 
selves. When he arrived in Nova Scotia, as one of 
the commanders in Amherst's army, Wolfe was 
only two-and-thirty years of age ; yet he had alnxidy 
given some indications of the greatness that was in 
him. England was now in a |*osition to confront 
the French with a very formidable force—tho 
largest she Imd ever assembled in that |Ktrt of tho 
world. It consisted of 50,000 soldiers, of whom 
22.000 were regular troo|»* The chief command 
was in the hands of Abercrombie; but Pin after¬ 
wards bad reason to regret that lie had committisl 
the fortunes of the war to an officer of whom he 
had very little knowledge, and who soon proved 
himself inconqictent to his |*>st. 

The French also could muster in great force; Imt 
they were stricken with a famine. The Canadians 
hud been so much employed in military ex|ieditionM 
that they had not lieeii uble to cultivate their lands, 
ami the fleets of England cut off all supplies from 
France. So great was the scarcity that the army, 
and the people generally, were put on short allow¬ 
ance-. Montcalm was in a mood of depression and 
anxiety, in spite of tho splendid military position 
he held. - For all our success.” he wrote to his 
Government at home, “ New Franco needs jicace, 
or sooner or later it must fall; such are the 
numbers of the English, such the difficulty of our 
receiving supplies." The dearth grew more severe 
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as the year progressed, and at length the soldiers 
received but half a pound of bread daily—the 
inhabitants of Quebec not more than two ounces. 
Owing to the want of forage, domestic animals 
perished in large numbers, and meat liecamc as 
scarce as bread. The people were enfeebled by 
insufficient diet, and staggered with debility. 
They were in the very worst condition for en¬ 
countering the well-fed hosts of England; yet 
they prepared with spirit for the encounter. The 
friendly Indians were alert and eager, and in March 
a body of these savages waylaid a detachment of 
two hundred New England rangers in the forests 
about Ticonderoga, and took back with them a 
hundred and forty-six scalps, with three prisoners. 
The employment of native warriors by both sides 
in these wars between France and England gave a 
|>eculiarly horrible character to the struggle, and 
led to the commission of acts from which civilised 
nations should have shrunk in disgust. France, 
however, was always more blamable than her rival 
in this respect. 

The English plan of oj>erations included three 
expeditions. Amherst's division was to besiege 
Louisburg, in conjunction with the fleet under 
Boscawcn. The conquest of the Ohio valley was 
entrusted to General Forbes; while AWrcrombic 
was to move against Ticonderoga nnd Crown Point. 
One of Abercrombie's subordinates was Lord Howe 
—an ollicer not much older than Wolfe, and, like 
him, endowed with true military genius. Pitt 
relied on Howe ns the moving spirit of the enter¬ 
prise ; and such he proved to be, until his death in 
nction removed one of the most valuable leaders of 
the English forces. Howe and Wolfe added to 
their merits ns soldiers the virtues of honour, of 
benevolence, and of courtesy. Both were highly 
popular with the troojis they commanded—winning 
the respect of their men, not by laxity of rule or 
vicious indulgence (for they were strict discipli¬ 
narians). but by a due consideration of whatever 
could be fairly required, and by sharing their 
hardships and dangers whenever they were in the 
field. Wolfe was the son of an officer who had 
himself won renown in the army during the 
campaigns of Marlborough. Howe came of a 
family which bad been distinguished for some 
generations. His father, the second Viscount, 
had married the eldest daughter of Baron Kiel- 
mansegge, a Hanoverian nobleman who was Master 
of the Horse to George X. before he succeeded to 
the English throne. The Howes were a martial 
race. The brother of the Lord Howe to whom we 
are now referring was the celebrated Admiral who 
did so much towards sustain ing the honour of the 
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English navy; and another brother was the Sir 
William Howe whom we shall have frequent 
occasion to mention in connection with the War of 
Indc|*endence. The simplo Kentish gentleman, 
James Wolfe,* and the man of title, Lord Howe! 
had much in common. Both found their glory and 
their death in America ; but it was the fortune of 
the ono to be struck at the climax of a brilliant 
success, while the other expired in the midst of 
doubt and confusion. 

The fleet containing the expedition against 
Louisburg left Halifax on the 28th of May. In 
nearly forty armed vessels were from twelve to 
fourteen thousand men, chiefly regulars, and great 
hopes were entertained of what they would effect 
A high wind and heavy sea delayed the progress of 
the ships, and the French were thus enabled to 
strengthen and extend their lines. The water was 
still rough when, a little before daybreak on the 
8 th of June, the troops began to land ih Gabarus 
Bay. Wolfe (carrying in his hand nothing but a 
cane) led the first division, nnd at once secured 
the confidence of all by the singular coolness and 
intrepidity of his conduct. He would not suffer a 
gun to be discharged in reply to the French fire, 
but, coming to shoal-water, jumped into tho sea, 
and bid his men follow him. The surf on shore 
was so violent that it broke several boats, and 
upset others; yet the troops got to land (with 
the exception of a few who wero drowned), and 
advanced against the French batteries. The ram- 
part of felled trees which had been erected in front 
of the position was earned, the batteries were taken, 
nnd the French, after a sharp fight, were driven in. 
The landing had been successfully accomplished, 
but it was at a considerable distance from the 
town ; for the harbour had been secured by five 
shifts of the line, one fifty-gun ship, and fivo 
frigates, three of which had been sunk across tho 
mouth of the basin. The scene of the disembarka¬ 
tion was the creek of Cormoran, to the west of tho 
town ; and as soon as the artillery had been got on 
shore, it was determined to seize a jtost which had 
I teen occupied by the enemy at the Lighthouso 
Point, on the north-east side of the entrance to tho 
harbour, and from which the attacking forco would 
lie enabled to annoy the French ships nnd tho 
fortifications of Louisburg itself. In the early 
morning of the 12th, Wolfe, with a party of Light 

• Wolfe's family appears to have been, remotely, of Welsh 
origin, and for some generations it was settled in Ireland. 
But the great-grandfather of the hero of Quebec married and 
took up his abode in the north of England ; and tho fathor, 
after marrying a Yorkshire lady, established himself at 
Westerbam. in Kent, where James Wolfe was bom on tho 2nd 
of January. 1727 (New Style). 
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Infantry and Highlanders, took the position by 
surprise, and all the smaller works in quick suc¬ 
cession. Here ho erected a battery, which played 
with great effect on tliat of the French situated on 
the island in the mouth of tho harbour. Approaches 
wero also made towards the opposite side of the 
town, and tho siego was pressed with vigour, yet 
with caution. The strength of the place, and the 
skill and valour with which it was defended, 
necessitated great care in tho management of the 
attack ; and the English commanders showed tliern- 
selves equal to the serious responsibilities of the 
enterprise. The French ships in the harbour 
suffered terribly. One of them caught fin* from 
the explosion of a bomb, and blew up, on the 2 1st of 
July. Tho flames were communicated to two others, 
which wero also destroyed ; and Boscawcn resolved 
on endeavouring to tike tho two remaining ships of 
the line. He therefore, on tho 25th of July, sent 
six hundred men into tho harl>our, to make the 
attempt under cover of darkness. Despite n 
tremendous fire of cannon and musketry, one of 
tho ships was tuken and towed out of tho harbour, 
while the other, which had run aground, was 
sunk. One of the |>etty officer* in this expe¬ 
dition was the celebrated Captain Cook, as In- 
afterwards hccnino — tho great navigator and 
explorer, who did so much to reveal the unknown 
parts of the world. Ho wrote an account of the 
exploit to a friend in England, and was made a 
lieutenant for the gallantry of his conduct. 

By this time, Louisburg was little letter than 
a heap of mins, owing to the terriblo concentration 
of the English fire. Tho walls were breached in 
two or three places, and forty of the French cannon 
out of fifty-two were disabled. Tbo soldier* could 


not repose anywhere out of range of tho English 
artillery, and the Chevalier do Dnicour, the com¬ 
mander of the fortress, perceived that ho hod no 
choice but to propose terms of capitulation. It was 
answered that he must surrender at discretion, on 
peril of nn immediate assault by land and sea. 
Dnicour at first refused, but soon saw that he could 
resist no longer, and Louisburg, its artillery, 
provisions, and military stores, the whole of 
Cape Breton, and Prince Edward's Island (then 
called St. John’s), were surrendered on the 26th of 
July to the English. The French loss was fifteen 
hundred in killed and wounded ; that of the Eng¬ 
lish did not exceed four hundred. Two hundred 
am twenty-one pieces of cannon, eighteen mortal*, 
and a large quantity of stores and ammunition, fell 
to the lot of the conquerors. The town was almost 
entmely destroyed, and was not considered worth 
re-establishing in its original strength. It is now 


simply a collection of hovels, serviceable to tho 
storm-pressed mariner, but having no longer tho 
character of a fortress, even of tho second class. The 
civilians of Cuj»e Breton were conveyed to France 
in English Hhi|>s, and tho French garrison and naval 
forces were sent to England as prisoners of war. 
Wolfe shortly afterwards returned to his own 
country, where lie was received with acclamations. 
Aruhc-ist, a fcllow-Kcntishumii, generously gave 
the young hero almost the entire credit of tho 
success that had I icon obtained. The French colours 
Liken by the victorious tinny were aimed in solemn 
procession from Kensington I’ulace to St. Paul’s 
Catln*<lr.il. and Boseawen received a vote of thunks 
from the House of Commons. It was the first 
sucre** of the war, and the |N-ople f.-|t as if they 
could hardly make too much of it. 

The expedition against Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point was attended by very difierent results. The 
army assigned to this exploit maoiiiiUsI to more 
than 15,t)t)t) men, commanded by General Aber¬ 
crombie. On the 5th of July, the troops were 
ciuh.irkcj on Lake Gi-orge in a hundred and thirty- 
five whale-1 (oats, and nine hundred btilvins, with 
the artillery on rafts. With banners living and 
music sounding, they proce«*lcd along the lake, and 
halted in the evening at Sabbath-day Point. Ticon¬ 
deroga was situated mar the junction of J.uko 
George with Lake Champlain. It stood west of 
the latter cx|uin*c of water, and was flanked on the 
south and south-west by the narrow ami tortuous 
channel through which the one lake flows into the 
other. On the north, a tract of mnndiy meadows 
forUule approach ; but. from the north-west, access 
might la? had by laud. On this side, therefore, 
Montcalm had plured Ins outworks. The river 
connecting the two lakes, if river it can lie culled, 
has a fall of one hundred and fifty-seven feet in 
a course of scarcely four miles ; and, landing with 
a wide sweep in front of the French |»osition, it 
offered great facilities for a prolonged defence. A 
French look-out party on tho mountains gave notice 
by a white flag that the English had emlsirked : 
and a guard of three pickets was accordingly sta¬ 
tioned at the landing-place, while another small 
body was thrown forward to watch the approach of 
the invaders. 

The English army itM?mlurked about eleven 
o’clock at night, and, continuing their course along 
Like George in a north-easterly direction, arrived, 
by nine o’clock next morning (July 6th). in a cove 
on tho west side, about a mile above the rapids. 
The French pickets at once drew back, burning the 
two bridges which crossed the river on the road 
from Lake George to Ticonderoga. The invading 
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foico was therefore compelled to follow the bend of 
the river, leaving behind its artillery, heavy bag¬ 
gage, and provisions. It was now disposed in four 
columns, the regulars forming the centre, and the 
provincials, who were the most numerous, occupying 
the two Hanks. The ground was rough and woody; 
the guides were very imjierfectly acquainted with 


very outset of the action, Lord Howe was struck 
by a ball, and instantly died. The consternation 
excited by this untoward event, and the terror • 
inspired by the demoniacal yells of the savages, led 
to a brief |«nic on the part of the English troops; 
but. the flanking parties of provincials coming to 
their assistance, the army rallied, and completely 
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the paths they should follow; confusion in a little 
while broke up the order of the regiments ; and the 
right-centre column, commanded by Lord Howe, 
unexpectedly fell in with the advanced guard of 
the French, now precipitately retiring, but so be¬ 
wildered by tangled thickets that they had been 
wandering for twelve hours in utter inability to 
find their way back to the fort. Weaned am 
worn out, this small body of three hundred 
stragglers, consisting of regular soldiers and a few 
Indians, fought with detennmeuj courage, and very 
nearly inflicted a defeat on thef English. At the 


crushed the enemy. Some were driven into tho 
river, and drowned; others, to the number of one 
hundred and fifty-nine, gave themselves up as 
prisoners. The English were masters of the forest, 
and encamped that night beneath its shades. 

Abercrombie on the following morning recalled 
his troops to the landing-place, and Colonel Brad- 
street, of New York-a very able and dashing 
officer, whom Wolfe described ns an extraordinary 
man—rebuilt the bridges, and took |>osses8ion of 
a piece of ground less than two miles from the 
French encampment Here he was joined by the 
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whole army, and, on the 8tli, Abercrombie, after 
sending out reconnoitring parties to sain tlic 
French lines, and obtaining very contradictory 
judgments ius to their strength, ordered his troo|« 
to storm the breastworks at once. lie would 
not even wait for his cannon to be brought up, 
but, believing that De Levi was hurrying forward 
with reinforcements for Montcalm, whose force 
already he thought to be about twice the strength 
that it really was, conceived that his only chance 


outwards, of stum|« and rubbish. In combina¬ 
tion with this barricade were other works ; and, 
thus protected, 8,050 men, including a small re. 
inforcement by Do Levi, stood to their arms on the 
morning of the 8th of duly. 

The English advanced at the bayonclcharge with 
great steadiness, the p-gulais taking the lead. 
Montcalm, with his coat off, stood just within the 
trenches, in a |tositiuri of considerable danger. He 
forbade his men to lire a single musket till he 
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of success, or even of safety, was in immediate 
attack. He formed his troops in three lines, 
with a rear-guard in addition, and directed them 
to march up briskly, to nish on the enemy’s tiie. 
and to reserve their own until they had passed the 
outer breastwork. Unfortunately, Abercrombie 
had leant to the opinion of thoso officers who de¬ 
scribed the French lines as flimsy and vulnerable, 
rather than to that of more acute judges who saw 
that they were really very strong. Montcalm, 
as soon as he perceived that he was about to be 
attacked, had added to liis defensive preparations 
with masterly energy and quickness, and was now 
enabled to draw up his troops behind a barricade 
formed of felled trees, with their branches pointing 


commanded, and allowed the assailants to gain 
the very edge of the breastwork. As they were 
endeavouring to clamber over tho logs of wood, and 
were getting entangled among the outlying boughs, 
he took advantage of their broken order to pour 
a tcrritic fire into the ranks. The attacking troo|« 
behaved with the utmost intrepidity, and |»cr- 
s is ted for four hours in their endeavours to carry 
the breastwork. Their losses were very heavy 
but did not in the slightest degree affect their re¬ 
solution. On the right, the Grenadiers and High¬ 
landers charged again and again with unshaken 
discipline ; on the left, an attempt was made, to 
turn the French position, and it might have suc¬ 
ceeded but for the rapidity with which Montcalm, 
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"hose rye \v:is everywhere, Kent reinforcements to 
strengthen the weak |H>int. The right, the left, 
the centre, and all intermediate places which ap¬ 
peared to offer any chance of success, were rc- 
|K>ntedly assaulted, Imt in vain. Towanls the close 
of the engagement, the English, in a moment of 
confusion, tired on one of their own advanced 
|>arties ; and shortly afterwards, seeing the utter 
hopelessness of the enterprise, they retired with 
precipitation. In killed and wounded they had 
lost nearly two thousand of their number; the 
regulars, in juirtieular, suffered severely. It is 
said that the provincials fired wildly, and injured 
many “f their friends. One half of a Highland 
regiment, with twenty-five of its officers, were 
either killed or hadly wounded; while, on the other 
hand, the French, protected by their works, lost 
very few men. All this time, AI>ercroml>ic re¬ 
mained at a considerable distance in the rear, and 
was not forthcoming when his presenco would have 
l>eon of service to cheer ami reassure his men. He 
still had moil* than thirteen thousand troops at his 
disposal; and, hail he rallied his coin|Ktnics, and 
ordered up his artillery, he might have retrieved 
the fortune of the day. But contemporary accounts 
seem to show that he was overcome by |tositive 
terror. Montcalm said that, had it been hit busi¬ 
ness to besiege the fort, he would have asked for 
nothing more than six mortars and two pieces of 
artillery. Abercrombie, however, declined to make 
any further attempt, and, l»y a hurried march, 
gained the landing-place that same evening. The 
soldiers, unrestrained in their |«nic by any better 
example on the part of their chief, would have 
rushed headlong into the boats, had not Bradstreet 
infused a little order into them by his calmness and 
ready resource. All that night, the troops of Mont¬ 
calm were busy adding to the strength of their posi¬ 
tion in anticipation of a renewed attack. But the 
British commander had retired to the southern 
extremity of Lake George; and in a little while he 
sent his artillery and ammunition to Albany for 
safe keeping. It may certainly be doubted whether 
they were safe in his hands. 

The design against Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
was entirely relinquished, and Bradstreet suggested 
to Abercrombie the feasibility of an attack on 
Fort Frontenac, which he offered to conduct 
in person. The plan was . accepted, and Brad¬ 
street, at the head of three thousand men. 
nearly all of whom were Americans, started on the 
expedition. He was accompanied by two-and forty 
Indians, and the party moved by'rapid marches to 
Oswego, where scarcely a vestige was\ found of 
either the French or English fort whidh had so 
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recently stood there. They embarked on Lake 
Ontario in open boats, and on the evening of the 
25th of August landed within a mile of Frontenac. 
The fort was a quadrangle, mounted with thirty 
pieces of cannon and sixteen small mortars. Bmd- 
street ojwned his batteries at so short a distance 
from the walls that almost every shot took effect, 
and, towards the close of the second day, the gar¬ 
rison, several of whom had fled, surrendered at din- 
cretion. In the fort were found a large number of 
great and small guns, and an immense collection of 
military stores, provisions, and merchandise. Nine 
armed vessels on the lake, each carrying from eight 
to eighteen guns, were also seized, and two of these 
were sent to Oswego. The rest were burnt, the 
fortress was razed, and the stores which could not In- 
removed were destroyed. Having accomplished this 
exploit, the detachment retiu-ned to Lake George, 
where the main body of the army was stationed, 
recovering its self-po&sowion after the defeat at 
Ticonderoga. In the autumn, Abercrombie’s forces 
were strengthened by some regiments which Amherst 
sent from Louisburg; and early in November that 
cautious and nble commander was placed at tho 
head of the entire army, instead of the incompetent 
Abcrcombic, who was reddled. 

Another success of the year was the capture of 
Fort Duquesne. The attack on that place was 
entrusted to General Forbes, who, early in July, 
set out from Philadelphia at the head of 0,000 men, 
mostly provincials. In command of two regiments 
from Virginia, Washington joined the expedition, 
and contributed greatly to its success. Regarding 
Fort Duquesne as the lrey to the west, Washington 
desired to march quickly along Braddock’s road ; 
but more dilatory counsels prevailed, and a fresh 
route was slowly construe ted. Forbes was so ill as 
to be near his death, and by September they had 
got no farther than Kajatown. On tho 13th of 
that month, a party of eight hundred Highlanders 
and a company of Virginians were sent forward 
in the hope of taking the place by surprise; but 
they suffered a severe defeat On the 5th of 
November, Forbes was at Ix>yal Hanna, whence, 
although it had been determined at a council of 
war that the season was too late for further opera¬ 
tions, Washington obtained |»cnni.ssion to make a 
further advance. Filly miles of hills ami deserts, 
now beginning to be covered with snow, lay be¬ 
tween the small band of troops and the French 
fort; but, animated by Washington’s zeal, the men 
marched with rapidity, and. towards the end of the 
month, the post they hail come to conquer rose 
before them. But the garrison, who were only five 
hundred in number, did not‘care to abide an attack. 
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Setting lire to the fort on tlu- night of the 24 th of 
November, they descended the Ohio in their law*, 
ami so escaped capture or punmit. They had l-ecn 
much disheartened by the desertion of their Indian 
allies, who, alnnneil at tin- approach of the hostile 
force, declared that the Croat Spirit had evidently 
withdrawn his favour from the French, and his 
protection from their fortress. On the 2.*th, 
Washington planted the British Hag on the 
smoking ruins which the French had alundoncd ; 
and the place whs thenceforward called Pittsburg, 
in honour of the great English Minister whose 
energetic i*olicy was effecting the subjugation of 
the West It is now the chief city of Western 


Pennsylvania, and is often likened, in its general 
characteristics, to Birmingham. 

Washington received universal honour for his 
brave exploit He was elected as the representative 
of Frcdoricktown in his native province, and the 
Speaker of the House of Burgesses, in the name of 
the Chamber, publicly thanked him for his achieve¬ 
ments. The young man hesitated for words as he 
rose to reply, and the Speaker, kidding him resume 
his seat, added, "Your modesty is equal to your 
valour, and that surpasses the power of any language 
I possess." Washington, who Imd recently married, 
now retired to his estate at Mount Vernon, living 
the life of a country gentleman, entertaining his 
friends with that hospitality for which Virginians 
were so widely fnmed, following the chase with all the 
ardour of his nature, exporting the produce of his 
liclds to England, gathering objects of elegance and 
intellectual value about him, und engaging largely 
in public affair*. But from that time to the period 
of the Revolution, he did not again ap|iear as u 
soldier. 

The success at Fort Duqucsne was followed by 
the submission of numerous tribes of the Ohio 
Indians (with whom treaties of friendship were con¬ 
cluded), and by the death of Forbes, who expired 
on the march hack to Philadelphia. With the 
assistance of the Indians, some English soldiei* 
wore sent to explore the woods where Bruddock 
had been defeated, ami to inter the bones of those 
who had fallen in the Struggle. Captain West, the 
elder brother of West the painter, accompanied the 
party with a number of American sliArpshooters, 
who were better acquainted with the ground than 
the regular forces. Among the officer* engaged in 
this service was Major Sir Peter Halket, who had 
lost his father and a brother in the destruction of 
the army. One of the Indians told him that he 
had seen an officer fall near a remarkable tree, and 
that at the same time a young subaltern ran to the 
officer's assistance, was himself shot, and fell across 


the other’s body. The Major believed these two 
to l*c his father anil brother, and resolved to muko 
particular search for their remains. The progress 
through the forest was profoundly mournful. In 
the dim shadow of those obscure recesses, bones 
were often found scattered on the earth, and it was 
thought that the unhappy men had boon devoured 
by wild beasts. Across the trunks of fallen trees 
were skeletons, which, it was feared, were the relies 
of men who had slowly starved to death. In other 
places, ashes were mingled with charred bones—a 
sign that some of the wounded had liecn burned by 
the savages. " At length," says a modern biographer, 
" they reached a turn of the river not far from the 
principal scene of destruction, and the Indian who 
remembered the death of the two officers stop|ied ; 
the detachment also halted. He then looked around 
in quest of some object which might recall, dis¬ 
tinctly, his recollection of the ground, and suddenly 
darted into the wood. The soldiei* rested their 
arms without s|tcaking. A shrill cry was soon 
after heal'd ; and the other guides made signs for 
the troo|»s to follow them towards the s|a»t from 
which it came. In u short time they reached the 
Indian warrior who by his cry had announced to 
his couijwuionn that lie had found the place where 
he was |x»sted on the day of battle. As the hoops 
approached lie |K>intcd to tin* tree under wlijeli tin* 
officei* had fallen. Captain West halted hi* men 
round the s|K>t, and, with Sir Peter Halket and the 
other officers, formed a circle, while the Indians 
removed the leaves which thickly covered tlm 
ground. The skeletons were found, as the Indian 
ex|«ected, lying across each other. The officei* 
having looked at them some time, the Major said 
that, as his father had an artificial tooth, hu thought 
he might be able to ascertain if they were indeed 
his bones and those of his brother. The Indians 
were therefore* ordered to remove the skeleton of 
the youth, and to bring to view that of the old 
officer. This was immediately done, and, after n 
short examination, Major Halket exclaimed, * It is 
my father!’ and fell back into the arms of his com- 
(unions. The pioneer* then dug a grave, and the 
bones were interred with the customary honour*."* 
Notwithstanding the repulse at Ticondcrogu, 
the events of 1758 had, on the whole, been favour¬ 
able to the cause of England. The tide of fortune 
had turned against the Frepcli, and it luul been 
made evident that, as soon as English (lower should 
be energetically put forth, the )>ower of Franco 
would begin to wane. The explanation of this 
fact may easily be discovered. The strength of 
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Franco in America was almost solely military. 
Her colonics were but feeble in couqxtrison with 
those of England. They had no powers of self- 
government—no principle of national life. The 
despotism by which they were administered had 
done wonders in tho early days of the settlements, 
when the desert was to be explored, and the In¬ 
dians were to be converted or subdued. But 


when thus despotism came in contact with the vital 
forces of a free nation, it staggered backwards, 
and gave way. The strength of English America 
was in its liberty and its youthful spirit Those 
were the qualities which shattered the advancing 
lines of France ; those were the possessions which 
conferred new honour on the ancient glories of tho 
lace. 
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Pirr was resolved to follow up with vigour the 
successes which hod been obtained. He saw tho 
necessity of America to England; he saw that, with 
the French in Canada, in Nova Scotia, and on the 
• >hio, there wna no security for the English colo¬ 
nies ; jierhaps he did not see that on the removal 
..f that danger the Americans would be less likely 
to remain contentedly in subjection to the mother 
country. They had already given abundant evi¬ 
dence of their growing estrangement—of their desire 
to lead a separate and independent life. But the 
fact may never have come under Pitt's notice; or 
l,o may'have thought that a policy of justice and 
consideration for the colonists, such as he desired 
to carry out, and in part effected, would provent 
the further development of any such feeling. At 
any rate, he addressed his utmost energies to the 
crippling of French power in the West. Plans of 
great importance and of unwonted scope were 
formed for the year 1759. It was resolved to 
reduce Canada; and Parliament was solicited to 
meet tho extraordinary expenses of such a cam¬ 
paign by proportionate grants. On the part ot 
the national representatives there was every de¬ 
position to aid the efforts of the Government. 1 he 
enthusiasm of Pitt was contagious: he was one 
of those men who have the highest art of gemus- 
the art of increasing others with ih«ro™ 
and of moulding them, almost »»»“*«». *“£ 
own purposes. Parliament, m an address to the 


throne on the opening of the session, in Noveiu- 
lwr, 1758, expressed complete approbation of tho 
policy of the Cabinet, applauded the recent con¬ 
duct of the war, and pledged themselves to support 
its further prosecution. In reply to a message 
from the King in the early part of 1759, they 
voted £200,000 for enabling his Majesty to give 
compensation to the several American provinces 
for the expenses they had incurred in levying and 
maintaining troops for the public service. Twelve 
millions were provided for the general service ot 
the year, and an immense armament, both by sea 
and'land, was prepared for the reduction of tho 
French power in America. 

The details of the plan embraced three distinct 
expeditions, which were to enter Canada by different 
routes, and simultaneously attack all the French 
strongholds in that part of the world. General 
Amherst was to retain the chief command, together 
with the nominal Governorship of Virginia, and 
was to subdue Ticonderoga and Crown Point, to 
establish a naval force on Lake Champlain and 
to penetrate by the riven, Richelieu and St. Law¬ 
rence to Quebec, there to form a junction with a 
division of the army which had l»ecn conferred on 
Wolfe. That distinguished commander was to 
ascend the St.' Lawrence with an English fleet, 
as soon as the channel was free from ice, and to 
besiege Quebec. The third a,-my was to consist 
chiefly of provincials, and to l>e commanded by 
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< h-m-ral Prideuux. It was to be strengthened by a 
large l»ody of friendly Indians, under tlio command 
«.f Sir William Johnson. by whose ii.lluei.co with 
rliese UirbciriunK the suksidiary force was to bo 
collected. The task of this last division was to 
attack the French fort situated aliout fifteen miles 
hum the Falls of Niagara, the |.assessioli of which 
gave a great coinmaiid over tho interior |>arts of 
North Auu-rica, overawed the Six Nations, and 
secured tho inland trudo, tho navigation of tho 
great lakes, and tin*, communication between 
t 'aiiadn and Louisuina." In addition to these 
three largo armies, Colonel Stanwix was to hold 
himself in readiness, at tho head of a smaller 
detachment, to reduce tin; loss iin|»ort:»nt forts, 
and to scour tho country ul>out Like Ontario. 
I’rideaux, having effected tho reduction of Fort 
Niagara, was to embark on that lake, to descend 
the St. Lawrence, to take Montreal, and finally to 
unite his forces with thorn of Amherst and Wolfe 
before Quebec. It was ho|>cd, by so many attacks 
in widely•Hc|*umt«*d directions, to district tin- 
enemy, and dissipate bis |»owera of defence; and. 
with regard to Pridcuux’s operations, it was ex* 
|iected that, even if they should not facilitate either 
of the other projects (which were of course the 
princi|ml features of tho whole design), they would 
(aolKibly have tho effect of inducing tho French 
to concentrate all their troo|>s stationed on the 
liordors of tho lakes, with a view to attempting 
I he relief of Fort Niagara—a movement which 
would leave the other forts on those lakes cx|>oscd.t 
This actually hapjienod, and the scheme, in the 
main, was crowned with a brilliant success. Yet 
it was not unattended by |mrtial failures, and 
Smollett has condemned the whole plan of the 
campaign as rash and |>crilous. It certainly 
involved many dangers, as the places to In- 
attacked were extremely strong, the French forces 
numerous and well-commanded, and the regions to 
In- traversed very extensive and* full of olistacles. 
Hut the conception was justified by the result, and 
in war much must always be hazarded in the 
attainment of great ends. 

The scheme had been elaborated by Pitt himself, 
who in early life had held a commission in the 
army for a short time, and who seems always to 
have | tosses set I a genius for tactical combinations. 
In making his arrangements, he disregarded, as far 
as influences to tho contrary |tcnnittcd him. the 
spurious claims of seniority, ami gave the chief 
commands to those whom he thought most fitted. 
His sagacity {terceived that no man was Utter 

• Smollett. 
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qualified for the expedition against Qm-Ue lliali 
tho young soldier, James Wolf..; and to Wolfe In* 
accordingly assigned it. Yet, if we may U lic-ve a 
singular anecdote rvcord.-d by an eminent liistoriuu 
of our own times. In* bad momentary causo to doubt 
the reasonableness of lii:l selection when it was too 
late l*» alter the ap|«ointincnt. Wolfe, it will I*- 
recollected, was in England when the coinmand 
was conferred on him ; and, on the day preceding 
his embarkation for America, Pitt invited him to 
dinner, that ho might give him his last verbal 
instructions. Ia.nl Temple, on.* of tlio Ministers, 
whose sister Pitt had morri.il, was the only 
Other guest, and through him the anecdote has 
coma down to jtosterity. Towards the latter end 
of (l.o evening. Wolf.* burst forth into a strain 
of tin* most extraonlinary gasconade. II.- drew 
Ills sword, rap|*ed the table with it, flourished it 
a I n>ii t tho room, and I *o; is ted of the mighty deeds 
it should achieve. His strange and unseemly con¬ 
duct could not U-attributed to excess in wine, f..r 
lie bad drunk but little. Whatever the cause, ill- 
efni-t was s«» staggering that tl.«- fwo statesmen 
l«M»ke.| at each other aghast; and when Wolfe had 
taken lii.s leave, and his carriage was heard to roll 
from the door, Pitt lifted up his eyes and arms in 
horror, and exclaimed, “Good God ! that I should 
have cut rusted the fat*- of (he country and of tli- 
Administration to such hands ! "• 

The accuracy of this story Inis lieeii doubted by 
a recent biograplier, who contends that it is quite 
out of k.-epiug with the invariable modesty '•( 
Wolfe's character ; that Lord Stanho|M* may have 
unconsciously heightened the narrative; that Mr. 
Grenville's memory was probably at fault in some 
details; and that Lord Temple was not a trust¬ 
worthy recorder of fact.s.§ Cut it is difficult to 
believe that either Lord SUuIio|m- or Mr. Givii- 
villc has materially altered the circumstances; 
nor does there seem any sufficient reason for sup- 
]M>sing that Lord Temple would have told a purj-.se- 
l.-ss fal>a-li.xsl to the discredit of a man who never 
injured him, and whom lie could hardly have had 
any desim to hurt. It Is very | seed I do that 
\N olfe yielded to sonic momentary access of excite, 
nielit, which altered his usual habits. One lias* 
only to lead Wolfe's letters, admirable as they aro 
in many ways, to see that their author was a man 
of a somewhat emotion:.I and impulsive nature. 
One has only, to look at his |*ortrait to be confirmed 

t Earl Stanhopca History „f Kn.-lmd. VoL IV.. chap. X\- 
n»- story told to tho noble ImtorLiu by the Itight Hon. 
Thom« Urcnville, who died in Dew-mlnr. lKM, in hi. ninety- 
fcr*t year, and who had it from hut relative. Uni Tctnido. 

5 Life of Major General Jan..** Wolfe, by i:„U,t Wright. 
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in that impression. A soft, smooth. miM face— ami seventy-two |►omuls on two hundred pounds* 
pretty, ami almost girlish—looks out from under income from real estate, ltcsides various excises, and 
its jHiwdeml wig. In one of his letters to his a poll-tax of nineteen shillings on every male over 
mother, Wolfe speaks of himself as a “wandering sixteen.* The com|>ensutions occasionally voted 
lump of idle errors;” aiul. although this was by the British Parliament were considerably less 
d.mbth-ss tho exaggeration of a conscientious and than the actual ex {tenses of the colonies; and the 
truly amiable disposition, it may have had some help, insufficient in itself, was rendered still more 
reference to truth. He also confessed that in the unsatisfactory by delay in the transmission of 
common occurrences of life lie was not seen to the sums. Massachusetts at first refused to raise 
advantage. It apjteavs, therefore, not improbable more than 5,000 men, but was ultimately induced 
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that the story is substantially correct, nor, although 
one could wish it away, does it detract very 
seriously from the hero’s reputation. The dismay 
of Pitt could not have lasted long. He knew what 
Wolfe had done at Louisburg. 

The exertions of the {wrent State were seconded 
I., the colonies, though not without some murmur- 
iti" in New England, on account of the additional 
levies which were required for the campaign. The 
northern provinces were suffering considerably 
from heavy taxation. In this same year. l« »n. a 
colonial stamp-tax was imposed by the local legis¬ 
lature on the Massachusetts {►eople. The.r tax.-s 
in one year of war were, on {.ersoual estate th.rteen 
shillings and fourpence on the pound of income, 


by Amherst, who was much respected by tho 
colonists, to make the total 6,500. In an address 
to Governor Pownall, who had communicated tho 
wishes of the Commander-in-chief, the Assembly 
observed:—“We acknowledge with gratitude that 
the interest and ease of the |»eoplc has Wen con¬ 
sidered by your Excellency in making the last levy, 
as far as* could consist with his Majesty’s ser vice, 
and the imrjioses for which the men are raised. 
The distress brought u|»on the inhabitants is not¬ 
withstanding extremely great. The number of 
men raised this year, we are sensible, is not equal 
to that of the last. Tire Assembly then made tho 
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greatest eflort that has ever been known in the 
province. They looked upon it to be their last 
eflort; they had no e\|»ectutions that it would be 
repeated ; and it was really so great as to render it 
impracticable for us to make the like a second time. 
The number of our inhabitants is, since then, much 
lessened : some were killed in battle; many died by 
sickness while they were in service, or soon after 
their return home ; great numbers have enlisted as 
lungers, artificers, recruits in his Majesty's regular 
forces, and for other branches of the service. The 
unprecedented charge of the last year also tends to 
increase the distress of the province. Tho expense 
of the regiments raised for his Majesty’s service 
amounted to nearly £ 120,000 sterling: besides 
this, the inhabitants of the several towns in the 
province, by fines or by voluntary contributions to 
procure men for tho service, paid at least £ 60,000 
sterling more; which was in all resjiects as burden¬ 
some as if it had been raised us a tax by the 
Government. The defence of our own frontiers, 
and the other ordinary charges of government, 
amount to at least £30,000 sterling more. 
Because the province last year raised 7,000 
men, it is inferred that it is able to raise the 
same number this year, and no allowance is made 
for its living so much reduced in its estate and 
number of inhabitants. We have generally been 
the first in proposals for public service, and have 
determined what force we would employ: other 
Governments haVc followed after us in just what 
proportion they pleased ; and we wish it had lieen 
an equal one. We are now 1 esse net 1, and they arc 
increased; and we are yet urged to continue tho 
same pro|H>rtions." It was only with difficulty 
that Connecticut could be persuaded to rejieat her 
previous year's contingent of 5,000 men; but, on 
the other lnuul, New Hampshire made even greater 
exertions than the year before, and a formidable 
armament was ready for action as the spring 
advanced. Against this attacking force, amount¬ 
ing altogether to nearly 50,000, Montcalm could 
muster not many more than three thousand 
regular troops ; and the thin population of Canada 
could not furnish above seven thousand in addition. 
The scarcity of food continued with great severity ; 
the currency of the province was almost entirely 
pajier money; the resources of the j>eoplc were 
nearly exhausted ; and Montcalm told liis Govern¬ 
ment that, in all probability, the conquest of 
Canada was but an affair of time. 

In May, General Amherst transferred his head¬ 
quarters from New York to Albany; but some 
weeks elapsed before he was in a <Jpndition to cross 
lake George, and it was not till the 22nd of July 
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that he reached the vicinity of Ticonderoea TT a 
h.s command he had by this time rathe, more to. 
5,700 regular soldiers, including some R^ 
Americans; and to these were added about a,! 
equal number of provincials, and of Gage's Li c b t 
Infantry. Disembarking on tho eastern shore of 
the lake, nearly opposite the landing-place of 
Abercrombie, his troops lay that night underarms 
at the advanced post of the saw-mills, in front 
of the fortress. A feeble attempt to oppose their 
progress had been made by the French; but, 
seeing the overwhelming force of their adversaries’ 
and having been o,tiered to fall back from point to 
I*oint towards Quebec, rather than risk the chances 
of a serious engagement, the garrison dismantled a 
|»art of the fortifications, evacuated Ticondcroga 
during tho night of July 26th, and retired to Crown 
Point Amherst immediately occupied tho aban¬ 
doned post, repaired tho works, and placed a strong 
garrison in them. Ho then slowly advunccd 
towards tho remoter fortress, encountering no op|x>- 
sition from tho French, yet guarding his progress 
with all that caution which was a feature in his 
military character, and which tho surprise and 
defeat of Braddock made imperative on any com¬ 
mander. The French continued their movement 
of retreat until they reached Islc-aux-Noix, a small 
islund in the river Sorel, or Richelieu, not fur from 
the northern extremity of Lake Champlain. Here 
they proceeded to entrench themselves, and Amherst 
.*q*ecdily received information that tho enemy had 
concentrated on this spot about 3,500 men, with a 
numerous train of artillery, and that ho also 
|M>ssesscd four large armed vessels on tho lake. 
The English General at once set to work with 
great energy to build two vessels with which to 
encounter those of his adversary. With these ho 
took two of the French ships—an exploit in which 
Colonel Israel Putnam, of Connecticut, who after¬ 
wards earned for himself a great name, exhibited 
the daring spirit for which he was noted. 

Montcalm was now stationed with tho main 
|i:u-t of his army near Quebec, where Wolfe was 
pressing him. All tho young and vigorous men 
in Canada had been called to arms, leaving the 
fields to be cultivated by women, old men, and 
children; yet the numbers of the French were 
still greatly inferior to those of the English. It 
was thought by the Anglo-Americans that Amherst 
would at once have advanced to Montreal, in 
support of Wolfe; but the Commander-in-chief, 
who was always more remarkable for prudence than 
for enterprise, thought it advisable to strengthen 
the English positions at Crown Point and Ticondo- 
roga, and in this way the summer and early part of 
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tho autumn were consumed without any forward 
inovement licyond Lake Champlain. On the 11th 
of October, the army embarked on that water, with 
a view to attacking the French in their insular 
ixwition, but were twice driven back by storms. 
The favourable season of the year had now pissi-d, 
and Amherst found it necessary to relinquish the 
further prosecution of his designs, and to establish 
his troops in winter quarters at Crown Point. 
Thus, although his movements had resulted in the 
withdrawal of the French from two important 
strongholds on English territory, they were to some 
extent a failure. He had been unable to effect his 
junction with Wolfe, nor could he open the slightest 
communication with him. It was only through 
some vague hints, contained in letters from the 
Marquis de Montcalm relative to an exchange of 
prisoners, tlrnt Amherst knew of the arrival of 
Wolfe before the capital of Canada. 

The expedition against Niagara was attended by 
fortunate results. Prideaux’s brigade consist’d of 
two battalions from New York, n battalion of Koynl 
Americans, and two British regiments, with a 
detachment of Royal artillery, and reinforcements 
of Indian auxiliaries under Sir William Johnson. 
Those embarked on tho 1st of July on Lake 
Ontario, and on the Gth landed without opjiosition 
near the fort, which they shortly invested on all 
sides. To rescue so important a position, which 
commanded the intermediate country lietwecn 
Lakes Ontario and Erie, and could protect or 
hinder the fur-trade of the west, the French com¬ 
mander, D'Aubry, collected from various scattered 
posts an army of twelve hundred men, and advanced 
on Niagara. Prideaux was killed on the 15th of 
July by the bursting of a gun ; and Ainhentt. 
on hearing of this untoward accident, detached 
General Gage to assume the command of the army. 
The direction of affair* was in the meanwhile 
exercised with great judgment by Sir William 
Johnson, who followed out the plan that had been 
formed by Prideaux. Immediately on succeeding 
to the command, he hoard of the approach of the 
French relieving force, and made his dispositions to 
oppose it. He ordered his Light Infantry, supported 
by a body of Grenadici* and other regular?, to 
occupy the road from the Falls to the forties 
by which the enemy was advancing; protected 
Ins flanks by Indian warrior;; and at the same 
time secured his working parties in the tranches 
agamst any sally from the garrison. On the 
morning of the 24th of July, the Fraud, were 
seen approaching, to the number of 1 , 700 , com- 
|K>sed partly of Europeans, partly of provincials, 
ami partly of savages. The Mohawks, who were 
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fighting on the English side, made a sign to tho 
French Indians, denoting a desire for a parley. It 
was not returned, and the Mohawks then raised 
the war-whoop, which was answered with hideous 
clamour by the hostile Imrliariaiis. Tho two 
armies rushed at each other with imp-tuoiis fury, 
and a frightful struggle ensued, in which tho 
horrible cries of tho Indians were mingled with 
the roar of artillery and the sliarper rejiort of the 
small-arms. The regulars and provincials en¬ 
countered the French in front, while the native 
hordes fired upon their flanks, and threw them 
into disorder. In less than an hour, the assailants 
were completely routed, mid, flying in head 
long confusion, were pursued by the English and 
Americans for many miles through the woods. 
The French General and all his oAiccrs were taken 
prisoners, and a terrible number of dead and 
wounded lay scattered over the ground, and in 
the recesses of the neighliouring forest. Tho 
victory wo* due to the courage and steadiness of 
the tino|is, and to the excellent generalship of 
Sir William Johnson, who, though a civilian, 
and not very fortunate in his op-rations during an 
earlier campaign, had by this time nequired a 
(borough mastery of the practice of war. 

On the following morning, Johnson sent an 
otli.vr to the commandant of the garrison at Fort 
Niagara, to inform him of the failure of the 
previous days attempt to raise the siege, and to 
recommend an immediate surrender, while it was 
yet in the power of the English oflicers to restrain 
tin- ferocity of the Indians. The result was a 
capitulation on the same day (July 25th). The 
garrison marched out with the honours of war. and 
were sent prisoners to New York, under a sullicient 
••scort to protect them from the vengeance of thr 
native allies of England. A repetition of tlm 
dreadful massacre of English prisoners at Fort 
William Henry, in 1757, was thus avoided. The 
influence of Johnson over the savages was very 
git-at : and so completely did he curb their di«|Kwi- 
tion to frenzied excitement that not one regrettable 
incident occurred, though eleven hundred of these 
barliarous warriors marched under his flag. The 
women and children found at Niagara were sent to 
Montreal at their own request, and the sick and 
wounded were treated with liumanitv. Tho 
surrender of this fort, followed by the abandonment 
of all the French posts as far as Erie, severed the 

communication between Canada and Louisiana—a 
communication which had long threatened the 
independence of English America, and had given to 
From,- a ,K*itio.. of predominance which she had 
shown every inclination to use to the injury of her 
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rival. lloro, then, was a solid and important 
triumph ; yet the ultimate object of that jtortion of 
the general camjwign was not cirried out No 
attempt was made to reach Montreal, or to unite 
with the army of Wolfe before Quebec; and when 
De Levi, Montcalm’s second in command, endea¬ 
voured to protect the former of those cities by 
occupying the passes of the St Lawrence near 
Ogdensburg—a result which he was unable to 
accomplish, owing to the small number of his men 
—Gage, who was ordered by Amherst to take 
possession of the |>ost, omitted to do so, and passed 
the rest of the summer effecting nothing of impor¬ 
tance. To Wolfe alone was due the great success 
of the war. 

That youthful commander had under his orders 
somo eight thousand men, consisting chiefly of 
English regulars, with a contingent of American 
troops. The fleet, under Admiral Saunders, com¬ 
prised two-and-twenty ships of the line, and an 
equal number of frigates nud aimed vessels. On 
board one of these vessels was John Jervis, after¬ 
wards Earl St Vincent, who, at a much later date, 
rendered many brilliant services during the war 
with revolutionary France. The master of another 
vessel was James Cook, the navigator. On the 
26th of June, the whole armament arrived off the 
Isle of Orleans, situated in the St I^wrence a little 
below Quebec—that is to say, to the north-east of 
tlmt city. The troops disembarked on the following 
day, and encamped on the island ; and Wolfe now 
saw clearly before him the formidable position he 
had come to seize. Quebec is situated on a lofty 
promontory formed by the junction of the St 
Lawrence and the St. Charles. It is divided into a 
Lower and an Upper Town ; the latter built upon 
a rising ground, which attains a considerable 
height The most elevated part of the Upper 
Town, on which stands the citadel, is three hundred 
and forty-five feet above the level of the river; and 
the fort ifications, extending nearly across the penin¬ 
sula, enclose a circuit of about two miles and three- 
quarters. Westward of the fortifications are the 
Heights of Abraham, where Wolfe made his final 
attack—a precipice rising to an altitude of more 
than three hundred feet, and presenting great diffi¬ 
culties when approached from the river St. Law¬ 
rence. The position was defended by Montcalm, 
under whom was a mixed force of French soldiers, 
Canadian militia, and Indian warriors, giving 
a numerical superiority over the English in that 
particular locality. The Indians were but few; 
the Canadians were not the best of troops; and 
the regulars were worn out with fatigue and 
insufficient food. Nevertheless, the position was 
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so strong, both by nature and art, that it might 
have seemed, to any one of less genius than \vjf c 
a hopeless task to endeavour to take it 

At midnight on the 28th of June, a number of 
fireships came down with the tide towards the Eng¬ 
lish ships; but, the men in charge lighting the 
matches too soon, and hastening back to shore, the 
explosions took place before the anticipated time, 
and the greater part of the destructive fury of these 
machines was spent before they reached the fleet 
Several, however, were still blazing and exploding 
as they drifted on ; and the English sailors, putting 
forth in their boats with great coolness and courage, 
grappled the fiery messengers, and towed them on 
shore, where they continued to burn until five 
o’clock the next morning. Their approach in the 
darkness of night, with the terrific discharges that 
burst from them, caused a momentary panic among 
the troops on the island, one party falling back upon 
another until the whole army turned out, and pre¬ 
pared for action. Wolfe, who never excused a 
want of discipline, issued an order on the 29th, 
severely rebuking the men who had abandoned 
their posts, and thus spread alarm among the camp; 
and the officer who commanded the advanced 
parties was for awhile put under arrest. On tho 
30th, Wolfe sent Monckton’s brigade across tho 
river to Point Levi, south of the Isle of Orleans, 
where the English seized on a church, and 
posted up a proclamation in French, promising the 
people protection if they refrained from taking any 
part in tho war, but threatening severe measures in 
the contrary case. “France, unable to support 
Canada," said the document in conclusion, “ deserts 
her cause at this important crisis, and during tho 
whole war has assisted her with troops, who have 
been maintained only by making the natives feel 
all the weight of grievous and lawless oppression." 

At Point Levi, Wolfe constructed batteries of 
mortar and cannon. The citizens of Quebec volun¬ 
teered to cross the river and destroy these works, 
but speedily retreated before a broadside from 
the fleet In the early days of July, the English, 
from their position of vantage, sent red-hot balls 
and sheUs into the city, where many houses were 
set on fire. The Lower Town was speedily demo¬ 
lished, and the Upper considerably injured; but 
the citadel was as yet beyond reach. In the mean¬ 
while, the Canadians, rejecting the proffered good¬ 
will of the English commander, and listening to the 
exhortations of their priests, who described the 
invaders as the most creel and faithless people on 
earth, joined the scalping parties of the Indians, 
prowled among the woods, and killed all the English 
stragglers they could find, with circumstances of 
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great barbarity. Wolfe sent a letter to Montcalm 
on the subject, remonstrating w.th him on such 
enormities; but the butcheries continued, and t he 
English General felt compelled to resort to reprisals, 
and to bum the detached houses, the kirns, stables, 
and standing com, on both sides of the nver. 
Those, however, were among the trilling incidents 
of the siege. The thoughts of Wolfe were always con¬ 
centrated on the great operations of the expedition ; 
and he was zealously seconded by bis three Brigadier- 
Generals, Mouckton, Townsliend, aiul Murray. 
After awhile, the Commander-in-chief perceived that 
the eastern bank of the Montmorenci—a Mrcam 
flowing from the north into the northern channel 
of the St. Lawrence, as it sweeps past the Isle of 
Orleans—was higher than the ground occupied by 
Montcalm. On the 9tl. of July, accordingly, h- 
crossed the north channel, and encamped in a 
locality which seemed to oiler several advantages. 

With the tireless energy that I**longed to his 
nature—though hi* health was far from strong, and 
he was at the time suffering from constitutional 
maladies which would probably have shortened bis 
life, had the chances of kittle spared it—Wolfe 
determined to reconnoitre the shores in the vicinity 
of Quebec. On the 18th of July, ho and Admiral 
Saunders sailed along the western side of the St. 
Lawrence from the Montmorenci to the St. Charles, 
and, passing the wide and deep harliour. sighted 
the precipitous cliff of Ca|»c Diamond, crowned by 
the highest portions of the Upper Town, and by the 
citadel. Thence coasting along the wall of rock in 
a south-westerly direction, Wolfe took note of the 
elaborate defences which his op|>onciit had erected 
on every available s|*ot. The river, which up to 
the Isle of Orleans is of great breadth, suddenly 
contracts, above the inlet of the St. Charles, and in 
front of Quebec, to a channel scarcely a mile across. 
At this part, indeed, it is greatly narrowed by the 
jutting promontory on which the city stands, and 
which is to some extent answered by Point Levi, 
on the opjiosite shore, where Wolfe had planted his 
batteries. Farther on, the stream again expands 
somewhat, without, however, recovering its former 
breadth; but for several miles above Quebec in the 
one direction, and in the other direction as far as 
the spot at which the Montmorenci pours into the 
St. Lawronco by a full of three hundred f.-et. the 
left bank of the latter river Is extremely rugged 
and difficult of access. The position, therefore, was 
one offering many natural facilities for an obstinate 
defence; and Montcalm had availed himself to the 
full of the advantages which he found In the 
harbour he had more than twenty ships, which had 
sailed from France with reinforcements before the 


blockade of tin- French j*>rts, and had entered tin* 
St. Lawrence before tlm arrival of the English 
armament. Under his command he had uIk.hI 
10,000 men, to whom Wolfe refused the designation 
of an army. Tim English General, moreover, 
thought but poorly of the defences of the city itself; 
but all around were the most formidable works, 
which, taken in conjunction with the natural fai¬ 
lures of the country, presented a series of obstacles 
Midi as many coramandeni might have considered 
insi 11 -mbit Entrenchments, k»ats, and floating 
kittories guarded the approaches to the Canadian 
capital ; and on the most accessible line of com¬ 
munication. running through the village of B'-uu* 
I nut from the St. fbarles to the Moiitmoniiei, 
Montcalm drew up bis army, maintaining bis eon- 
Miction with Qnel.ee by means of a bridge of boats 
over the former of those tributary streams. Tim 
front of this position was protected by the St, 
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of indefinite extent. 

Tim month «.|* July drew towards a dov, yet 
nothing of importance bad I men accomplished. A 
M|itadron of the English fleet tinder Admiral 
Holmes was despatch'd past QiieW, to take up a 
|nsition nlmve tin* city, so that the St. Isiwreime 
might Ik- blockad'd in l*otli direction*. I »••!... In 
incuts of tie- army wen- frcpicntly sent along * !»•• 
Montmorenci. to make a fi-int of passing tie- rim 
Ik-vou'I the falls; and Wolfe, by all tie- means at 
his disposal, tried to lure the enemy away from his 
entrenchments, no that a battle might k- fought on 
ojK-n ground. But the French commander was too 
wary to accept the challenge. The Indians and 
Canadians, constantly hovering almut the outskirts 
of the English |KMiition, occasionally came into 
collision with exploring parties ; one-, Montcalm 
sent a detachment of bis army across the St. Law¬ 
rence to attack the assailant*’ batteries at Point 
Levi ; and, on tin- night of the 28th of July, another 
little fleet of tin-ships was launched against tho 
English vessels, without doing any damage. But 
no action of a serious nature had yet taken place, 
and Montcalm was evidently resolved, for the piv- 
sent. to stand on the defensive, ns the safest |»o!iey 
he could pursue. Wolfe, who had now returned to 
the kinks of the Montmorenci, conceived the plan 
of crossing that river, and attacking the French, 
whose left rested on tl»c right or southern bank. 
For a few hours of the day, the Montmorenci may 
Ik* forded not far from its junction with the St. 
Lawrence. It was accordingly determined to take 
advantage of the circumstance, and by a l»old 
movement to force the French commander to an 
action. For the accomplishment of this purl-os'-. 
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thirteen com|«uiics of Grenadiers of the 22ml, 40th, 
anil 45th regiments, ami a part of Brigadier Monck- 
ton's brigade from 1‘oint Levi, were to hind at the 
mouth of the Montinorenci, while the two brigades 
iimler Gcncmls Townslicnd and Murray were to 
cross by the ford. The original design was to carry 
redoubt close to the water’s edge, which from the 
op|H>site bank appeared to be out of reach of fire 
from the enemy's entrenchments. Wolfe ho|te<l in 
this way to com|<el the Fivnch to support their out- 
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Perceiving somo symptoms of confusion among the 
French, Wolfe now changed his plan, and resol veil 
on attacking the entrenchments without delay. , 
The trooi«s who had already crossed were directed 
to form ou the beach, and await the arrival of 
Monckton’sdivision, which had not yet lauded; but, 
unfortunately, they acted in a directly contrary ' 
sense. Nothing is so trying to soldiers not tho¬ 
roughly seasoned to war as to remain quiet and 
imjKitoive under tire. The Grenadiers now stand- 



hv which » general action might be brought 
3 r failing this, the redoubt, remammg m the 
. of the English, might he advant^eo^lv 
position from which the French lures could 
irveved, with s view to ulterior operatto". A 
trous repulse, however, was the only fnut of 

rZement took place on the 3U of July 
0 of the boat, in which the «*—*«**££ 
Royal Americans, were crossmg the St 1*^ 

-r 

which was abiUidoireil as tney approached. 


ing on the French side of the Moutmorcncr felt 
that they must do something, and accordingly made 
a wild rush towards the enemy's entrenchments, but 

were speedily driven hack in disorder. Crowdmg 
into the redoubt, in the hope that they 
,Unv be sheltered from the scathing fire of the 
French, they were dismayed to find that the bullets 
c lhe adversary stiU reached them. Several 
officer in endeavouring to rally their men, «ere 
killed - the troops could not again be got in* 
and even the arrival of Monck ton's regiment, M 
fonned with the utmost coolness unde , t 
4rt nre the confidence of the others. A. P 
drew on a dreadful thunder-storm burst forth, 
X "o the confusion of .ho English .■«,«, 
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without diminishing the «*ITorU of the French 
The Utter arc accuse,! of l.av.ng hml on Um, 
wmimlcl who were lying .lUalJed on the field; Imt, 
in answer to remonstrances on the subject, th ) 
stated that the offenders in this respect were not 
the regulars, hut the Canadians and Indians, 
whom no discipline would restrain. The tide now 
rapidly rising, Wolfe ordered a retreat, and. 
ii," the river, got kick to his original 
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western shore, and only gained « small success at 
Deschamlault, where he learned from some 
prisoners that Niagara had surrendered, and «hat 
the French had abandoned Ticonderoga ami Crown 
Point. Fatigue, excitement, and vexation, acting 
on a frame weakened by internal disorder, 
threw Wolfe into a fever, and for a time pre¬ 
vented his taking the field. The situation was 
In-coming verv serious. It was now just tlm 
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with the loss o“ more than four hundred men.. In 
conducting this movement, Wolfe exposed his 
life with dauntless courage, and set nn admir¬ 
able example to his troops. The French did not 
attempt to pursue; hut some of the savages enino 
down from the heights, to murder and scalp such 
of the wounded ns could not be brought away. 

The army was greatly dispirited by so signal a 
failure. Wolfe anxiously watched fur the a|*pcnrance 
of Amherst, or of the division originally under the 
command of Pridenux : but no succour approached. 
Murray was sent with twelve hundred mcj» to 
destroy the French ships stationed above Quel«oc. 
and to open communications with Amherst ; but 
lie was foiled twice in tn-ing to land on the north- 
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middle of August; fhe army and navy had l**o» 
before the city since the end of June; it was 
evident that the expeditions which had Wen so 
long expected would not arrive; the troops won* 
getting out of heart, and were reduced in numbers ; 
and it was ini|>ossible to tell when the French 
would consider it advisable to assume the offensive. 
Day after day went bv, without any result of im- 
]mrtniice being secured, ami even Wolfe began to 
take a gloomy view of affairs. The seemingly 
impregnable fastness still rose from the shores of 
the river in grim and sullen defiance. The army of 
France still stood unscathed behind their entrench¬ 
ments. Montcalm still held the city that gave tho 
command of Canada; and the English General, 
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baffled at all joints, looked up at the towering 
fortress with si weary and aching heart 
Towards the end of August, while still suflerin" 
front fever, Wolfe proposed to his Brigadiers three 
methods of attacking Montcalm in his entrench¬ 
ments on the line of Beauport; but they api«ared 
to his subordinates too desperate to be adopted, and 
they were accordingly laid aside. At the same 
time, the Brigadiers gave it as their opinion that 
the most probable method of striking an effectual 
blow would be to convey the troops over the St. 
Lawrence, and carry on operations above Quebec, 
so as to force Montcalm to fight them on their own 
terms. Such a movement, they observed, would 
have the effect of placing the English army between 
Montcalm and his provisions (which he derived 
from the shi|>s and magazines above the town), and 
also between him ami the army opjiosing General 
Amherst.* Wolfe had himself conceived a similar 
idea at an earlier date, but had discarded it as too 
hazardous. However, he now assented to the pro¬ 
posal, and, writing to Pitt on September 2nd, 
mentioned that he and Admiral Saunders had 
examined the town with a view to a general assault, 
but that, after consulting with the chief engineer, 
they found that such a proceeding held forth little 
promise of success. It was therefore all the more 
desirable that the suggestion of the Brigadiers 
should be carried out, and that a fresh attempt 
should be made, under more advantageous circum¬ 
stances, to draw the enemy into an engagement 
before the walls. '* In this situation," said Wolfe 
to Pitt, in his despatch of the 2nd of September, 
“ there is such a choice of difficulties that I own 
myself at a loss how to determine. The affairs of 
Great Britain, I know, require the most vigorous 
measures; but then the courage of a handful of brave 
men should be exerted only where there is some 
hope of a favourable event” Pitt was naturally 
much disconcerted when he read this despatch, 
which seemed intended to prepare the Minister and 
the nation for some disaster. Its publication caused 
a general feeling of dismay throughout the country. 

In writing to Admiral Saunders on some mattere 
of detail, Wolfe said he was very sensible of his 
own errors during the campaign, and spoke of him¬ 
self as “a man that must necessarily be ruined." 
This was a mood of despondency induced by 
illness, and it passed away when the rigour of the 
malady abated. In the course of July, Wolfe had 
assumed a very lofty tone towards his adversary. 
The bearer of a flag of truce from Montcalm having 
observed that the English might very probably 

• The three Brigadwr-Genexmla to Wolfe, Aug. 29th, 1759. 


destroy the town, but that the French were deter, 
mined that the assailants should never get a footing 
within its walls, Wolfe replied, “ I will be master of 
Quebec, if I stay here until the end of November.” 
To another French officer, who had remarked that 
he wondered the English were such fools as to 
undertake the siege of Quebec with a mere handful 
of troo|>s, it was answered, “Though the English 
are few and subdivided, your army, notwithstand¬ 
ing lh eir superior numbers, are afraid of us, as is 
evident from your not daring to leave your stron- 
entrenchments to attack any of our camps or 
batteries." This was also the opinion of the Indian 
allies of France; for when Montcalm, in August, 
shortly after the Montmorenci affair, boasted to 
some chiefs that he had driven away the English, 
and conquered them, the savages retorted, “Con¬ 
quered them! We will never believe that until 
you drive them back to their ships. Are they not 
still firing against Quebec? Are they not as uncon¬ 
cerned in their camps as if nothing lmd happened T’t 
By the commencement of September, Wolfe’s 
health was sufficiently restored to enable him to 
resume the command in person, though ho was 
still liable to brief attacks of alarming illness. On 
the morning of the 3rd of September, .the camp at 
Montmorenci was broken up, and the brigades of 
Townshend and Murray moved across the St Law¬ 
rence to Point Levi. Montcalm, observing the 
movement in the British camp, and np]Mirently 
divining the object, marched two of his battalions 
towards the upper ford of the tributary stream, 
with the design of attacking the rear of the English 
forces during the embarkation; but a feint on 
Beauport by Monckton’s brigade induced him to 
withdraw his men. On successive days, a little 
later, the troops re- em barked at Point Levi, in 
separate detachments, passed Quebec, and proceeded 
several miles up the St. Lawrence, on the right 
bank of which they landed at Caj>e Rouge. By 
this time Wolfe had received messengers from 
General Amherst, from whose statements it appeared 
that there was little or no hope of his being joined 
by tliat commander. This was the more serious, as 
Wolfe's army was now greatly reduced by casualties 
and disease; so much so. indeed, that, after tho 
defence of the Isle of Orleans and of Point Levi 
had been provided for, not many more than 3,600 
effective men remained for the important operations 
which had been commenced. To divert the attention 
of the French, Admiral Holmes’s squadron was 
directed to move up and down the river for several 
days, as if threatening various points; but Mont- 


t Life of Major-General Wolfe, by Robert Wright. 
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calm, still declining to quit liis lines, despatched 
one of his officers, at the head of 1,500 men, to 
follow the progress of the English, and prevent 
their landing. Seeing, however, that the enemy 
was moving towards that part of the position wliich 
was considered the most impregnable, the French 
conceived that the worst danger was at an end; 
and De Levi, the second in command, was sent 
to the succour of Montreal, with a considerable 
detachment from the army of Quebec. 

The spirits of the English commander varied 
from day to day. Amongst his more familiar com- 
ptnions he was often heal'd to sigh, and to declare 
that he would never return without success, to 
be exposed to the reproaches of the ignorant multi¬ 
tude, as many unfortunate commanders had been. 
At other times he would talk of relinquishing the 
enterprise, and carrying back his army.* But it 
is certain that he never really contemplated such a 
step, for lie directed plans to be drawn for a fort 
on Isle aux Coudres, in which he proposed to 
establish himself for the winter, in case he should 
be detained so long. Still, he was frequently 
depressed by the difficulties of the position, and, in 
writing to the Earl of Holdcrncss, Secretary of 
State for the Southern Department, on the Oth of 
September, he said :—“ I am so far recovered as to 
ilo business, but my constitution is entirely ruined, 
without the consolation of having done any con¬ 
siderable senice to the State, or without any 
prospect of it.” Describing in the same despatch 
some of the obstacles which constantly presented 
themselves, he wrote “ We have seven hours, 
and sometimes (above the town, after rain) near 
eight hours, of the most violent ebb-tide that can 
be imagined, which loses us an infinite deal of time 
in every operation on the water; and the stream is 
so strong, particularly here, that the ships often 
drag their anchors by the mere force of the current. 
The bottom is a bed of rock, so that a ship, unless 
it hooks a ragged rock, holds by the weight only of 
the anchor. Doubtless, if the equinoctial gale has 
any force, a number of ships must necessarily run 
ashore, and be lost. The day after the troops 
landed upon the Isle of Orleans, a violent storm 
had nigh ruined the expedition altogether. 
Numbers of boats were lost; all the whale¬ 
boats and most of the cutters were stove, some 
flat-bottomed boats destroyed, and others damaged. 
We never had half as many of the latter as are 

• One Israel Mauduit, who published »t London u* 1765. 
“An Apology for the Life and Action, of General ^olfe. 
which was afterwards suppressed by desire of Grenville, says 
he had seen a letter of Wolfe s, in which this resolve was 
spoken of. 
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necessary for this extraordinary and very important 
service. The enemy is able to fight us upon the 
water whenever we are out of reach of the cannon 
of the fleet.” 

The merit of the final o|>erations by which Quebec 
was taken has sometimes been denied to Wolfe, but, 
it would seem, with insufficient justice. It has 
been asserted that the plan was due to Brigadier- 
General Townshend, Wolfe's third in command 
and that to him, therefore, the chief credit should 
be given. No doubt, the scheme for ascending the 
river above the town was revived by the throe 
Brigadiers; but, as before pointed out, it had already 
occurred to Wolfe, and, when at length executed, 
it was he who selected the precise point of attack, 
and indicated the route by which the soldiers were 
to advance. Still, as the movement above Quebec 
was finally adopted on the recommendation of the 
seconds in command, after it had been conceived 
and rejected by Wolfe himself, and as the final 
success grew out of that movement, some share in 
the glory of the achievement, and not on incon¬ 
siderable share, must be apportioned to Monckton, 
Townshend, and Murray. 

The squadrons of Admirals Saundcra and Holmes 
continued to make feigned attacks, or rather de¬ 
monstrations, against the French army, to cover 
the real movements of the troops. It was on the 
6th of September that Wolfo discovered the cove 
which now bears his name, situated on the Quebec 
side of the St. Lawrence, less than two miles above 
that city; and from this ho observed the narrow 
path which wound up the heights, towards the 
fortress, and saw, by the small number of tents on 
the summit, that the Canadians who held the 
position could hardly count more than a hundred. 
The place was deemed impregnable, and it was 
considered unnecessary to do more than station a 
mere look-out post at a locality so well guarded by 
nature. But Wolfe perceived that an assault at 
that particular point was not impossible, and he 
resolved to risk it. He had reconnoitred tho 
whole of the rocky coast, and, determining to sur¬ 
mount it somehow and somewhere, came to the 
conclusion that here was the most available spot 
for the desperate attempt. He continued, however, 
to examine the river and the shores, and to look 
after the minutest details of his army, as well as 
the personal comforts of his officers and men. The 
enterprise was such as to require the utmost care 
and forethought in its execution. It was to be 
commenced before daybreak; and darkness, though 
offering many facilities for a secret attack, is always 
a possible source of error. The stream, at that |*art 
of its course, runs with a rapid pace; the shore is 
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shelvin'*, nml the Inn-lmSl-lace so «* * 

to | )C perfectly silent during tho P**®^ doWn 
rive", and. when about to land, not on any account 
to fire out of the bout*. But there could be no 
certainty that some accident might «*«v«l the 
nM «oneli of the attacking force, or that ««* W 
or deserter might not divulge the scheme ,,m winch 
case the rocky heights, sufficiently difficult 
under the l»cst of circumstance, would be rendered 
inaccessible by the serried phalanxes of tbo enem) 
and a crushing defeat would be the end of all. \ ct 
Wolfe determined to stake lus fame on the issue. It 
was clear that he could not subdue the city from the 
front; it was equally clear that something must l»c 
done to rescue the ex|*dition from the utter failure 
with which it now seemed menaced. 

The French ships had retired to the Batiscan, a 
tributary of the St. Lawrence; and Bougainville 
who had been sent to watch the manoeuvres of 
the English army, marched thither, fearing that 
Admiral Holmes was about to attack the fleet. 
The naval squadrons were of the utmost service in 
distracting the attention of the enemy; and. thus 
assisted, Wolfe collected, at or near his station at 
Cape Rouge, as many boats as he could bring to¬ 
gether without exciting suspicion. The rank-and- 
file of the army, though told that a decisive blow 
was about to Ik* struck, were not informed of the 
locality; and it proved very fortunate that this 
precaution was observed, for a deserter from the 
Koyal Americans, who went over to the French 
lines on the morning of the 12th of September, was 
unable to reveal where the threatened j»eril should 
Ih> expected. Montcalm, indeed, was deluded into 
the belief that some movement on Boauport was 


before sunset, the ships of the line still remaining 
basin had got in close to the Beau port shore 
aml l>oats manned with sailors and marines lmd 
been lowered, so as to keep up the appearance of a 
ilesccnt in that direction, while the lighter ships set 
M il on .l joiw<l tlic WjUiulron oil C»|iO KoUK-. 

as irk .,cm 1*1 foil™, JclnchmonU from tho 
Isle of Orleans an.l Poi,.t Levi amvcl h, a n»H 
march, on,let'll hy the enemy, o|.,«s.te L, * 
where they took boat, an,I joined tho 
asseml.led nnny on tlm Quel** side of the river. 
The .dace of assembly some way higher up 
than the s|»t selecte.1 for making the nttack. 
and it w-as therefore necessary to drop down tlm 
stream with the ebb-tide in flat-lmttoined boats. 
At midnight, the divisions begun to end,ark. At 
two o'clock on the morning of the 13th. oil ot 
the fin*t division were on l*oard ; the Issits were 
formed into line, with the Oi,end's barge at tlm 
head ; and the Sutherland speedily K‘»ve the signal 
that had lx*on agreed on for de|«rture. Two lights 
apiicnred in the roaintopninst shrouds. on.- over tho 
other ; whcreu|M>n the flotilla move I away into tho 
dimness of tho autumn night. In deep sih iice— 
for the soldiers were forbidden to s|*-ak. under 
penalty of death—tho boats glided down the stream 
on the rapid current which then set towards tho 
ur.\, keeping close to the north-western bank, tlmt 
the landing-place might not Ik* muff'd. As tho 
General's barge passed under those rocky shores, 
beneath the wide and starlit night. Wolfe, in 
scarcely audible tones, related to his oilie r* 
Gray’s •• Elegy written in a Country Churchyard ” 
(which he lmd recently received from England), 
dwelling with particular emphasis on the words of 
pious trust with which it concludes, and on that 
eloquent and mournful stanza,— 


contemplated, ns Admiral Saundcre bad sent James 
Cook (afterwards the great navigator) to sound the 
water op|*ositc that position, and to plant buoys 
along the shore. On the evening of the 12th, 
Wolfe invited Jervis, who was in command of tho 
Porcupine sloo|»-of-war. to sj>end an hour or two 
in his private cabin alioard the Sutherland,' and 
mentioned to him that he had a presentiment lie 
should not survive the morrow. Taking from his 
breast a portrait of Miss Lowther, to whom he was 
engaged, he begged his friend, should the forel»oding 
be fulfilled, to restore that pledge to tho young lady 
on his arrival in England. The General then 
added to his will a codicil disposing of his effects in 
America ; and all was now ready for the great and 
perilous attempt. 

The clear autumn evening deepened to a tranquil 
night, dark, yet thickly set with stars. A little 


•• The bout of heraldry, the |K>m|. »f i«.wer. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth, e'er giro, 
Await alike the inevitable hour : 

The paths of glory lead but to tlic grave." 

When he had finished, Wolfe said to his com. 
panions. with great earnestness. •• Now. gentlemen. 
1 would rather be author of that |*oein than tike 
Queliec.” 

AlKiut an hour before daybreak, they drifted into 
the cove. Wolfe was one of the first who leapt 
ashore, and. seeing the rocky precipice towering far 
above his head into the waning night, ho observed 
to an officer near him, “ I doubt if you will get up ; 
but you must do what you can.” It Is said—hut 
the anecdote is given by different authorities with 
variations as to time ami place, which throw a 
doubt on its accuracy—that a small advanced jKirty 
of English was faintly seen in the gloom by some of 
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Hie Canadian posts, and that a British officer who 
spoke French repin'd in such a way as to induce 
the challengers to Relieve that the others were of 
their own nationality. However this may have 
been, the assailants lost no time in carrying out 
(heir General's plan. The curved precipice of 
Wolfe’s Cove rises from the narrow beach to the 


roots, which they gitusjied with their hands. At 
the same time, the Highlanders and other troops 
ascended by the narrow path, or by any passage 
they could find, claml>ering over the crags and 
numerous obstructions with the agility of monkeys. 
Before the van had got completely up, the rustling 
noise of their ascent alarmed the French, and the 



height of about two hundred and fifty feet. The . 
cliff, for the most part, is almost perpendicular 
though the surface is roughened by crags, stunted 
trees, and coarae vegetation. A winding |»th. so 
narrow that two men can barely follow it abreast, 

. ; a:ls up to the summit; baton that September morn¬ 
ing this path was entrenched, and defended at the 
top by a captain’s guard. The main body of L.gbt 
Infantry, who were carried by the current a 1 tie 
farther down the river, scaled the absolute wall o 
cliff, dragging themselves up by rocks, boughs, and 


officer in command of the post ordered Ins men to 
fire down the precipice. But nothing now could 
check the resistless advance. The English, as they 
•mined the top, fired in return, and the picquct 
hastily retired. In a little while, the brigades 
under Wolfe, Monckton, and Murray had reached 
the summit of the seemingly inaccessible cliff am 
formed in military Older on the plain that stretched 
before them ; and the boats, rowing back met the 
squadron under Holmes, which had sailed down the 
river about an hour after the starting of the fiwt 




cath w-urr. (.1 [fur U'ni't J’klue.) 
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division. The troops of the second division, under 
Brigadier Townshend, were on board, and, having 
been transferred to the boats, were carried down to 
the cove, whence they followed their comrades up 
the precipice. The great design had so far been 
happily achieved. When morning dawned, the 
English army stood embattled on the Heights of 
Abraham. 

The number of men thus drawn up was but 
4,826 of all ranks. They were formed with their 
right towards Quebec, their left to Siller)*, and 
their rear to the river. Only one gun was at their 
dis|K>snl, and that had with great difficulty been 
dragged up the cliff; but each man had seventy 
rounds of ammunition. In the widening daylight, 
the regiments were faced to the right, and marched 
in hies towards the city. Light showers of rain 
were falling; yet the view was not so obscured 
but that the soldiers could see the stronghold of 
their enemy rising before them. Montcalm, when 
informed by the routed picquets that the English 
army had gained the Plains of Abraham, was at 
first incredulous. He said it could only be a small 
party come to bum a few houses, and retire. But, 
being afterwards convinced by his own eyes of 
the real state of the case, he exclaimed, “Then 
they have at Inst got to the weak side of this 
miserable garrison! We must give battle, and 
crush them before mid-day.” Mustering his troops 
with that rapidity of action for which he was 
noted, he led them over the St Charles by the 
bridge of boats, and soon perceived the English 
advancing towards him. The battle-field was 
nearly level, though broken here and there by 
shallow ravines and rail-fences. Small copses to 
right and left afforded shelter to the Indian and 
Canadian marksmen, and the French, with the 
fortified city at their back, and with a su|>eriority 
of numbers, were in no bad position to meet their 
adversaries, who, almost devoid of artillery, and 
entirely of cavalry, had still a difficult task before 
them. But many of the French soldiers were little 
letter than ill-drilled peasantry, while the English 
force consisted almost entirely of veterans. The 
chances of success were perhaps not far from an 
even balance, and it was only the actual collision 
which could determine the issue. 

The left wing of the English army was formed 
by Wolfe with two faces to the enemy, so as to 
prevent its being outflanked, of which for a moment 
there was danger. The General himself took his 
station in front of the right wing, where the hottest 
lire was expected. The English picquets were at 
first driven back in some confusion ; but \\ olfe 
passed down the line, exhorting his men to stand 


firm, and directing them to reserve their fire until 
the enemy should come within forty yards of the 
muzzles of their guns. Montcalm had sent frequent 
despatches to his lieutenants to hurry up reinforce- 
ments, and in the course of the morning somo 
arrived. He then directed a forward movement, 
and the French, advancing with loud shouts, fired 
obliquely towards the extremities of the opposing 
line. The English had for some time been lying 
down, by Wolfe’s orders: they now sprang up, and, 
as the enemy got within range, struck their moving 
ranks with such concentration, regularity, and 
simultaneousness, that the French officers after¬ 
wards compared that terrible discharge to the shock 
of artillery. Before the smoke had cleared away, 
the men had again loaded, and Wolfe, placing him¬ 
self at their head, moved forward to the charge. 
The ill-disciplined Canadians were by this time 
broken and disordered; they fired in platoons, 
without unity, and could not be got into military 
form. Montcalm, though wounded, and deprived 
of his second in command, who was killed, rode to 
every point where the danger was greatest, ani¬ 
mating his soldiers by the heroism of his example. 
But the field was strewn with dead and dying, 
and the French wavered and fell back before the 
flaming energy of the English advanco. Firing 
with murderous precision as they moved forward, 
the conquering hosts—for such they had now be¬ 
come—dashed into the reeling masses of the enemy 
with levelled bayonets. The forco of that collision 
could not be resisted: regiment after regiment of 
the dismayed French and Canadians turned and 
fled. But the moments of Wolfe were numbered : 
the presentiment of the evening before was on the 
point of being fulfilled. Twice he had been struck, 
without taking any notice of the wound ; but now 
a bullet—aimed, it is said, by a deserter—smoto 
him in the breast, and he felt that the end had 
come. “ Support me,” he whispered to an ofliccr 
near him ; “ let not my brave fellows seo me drop. 
The day is ours-keep it!” Monckton also was 
wounded, and the command devolved on Towns¬ 
hend who had been operating on the left of the 
English line, where, though the fighting had not 
been so severe as in the other direction, the French 
had been effectually checked m there flanking 
movement. After awhile, the enemy rallied at 
several points, and momentarily arrested the Eng¬ 
lish advance. The latter were indeed threatened 
„d,h mi attack in the rear. Two thousand men 
under the command of Bougainville, had marched 
from Cape Rouge as soon as intelligence was 
received that the English had gained the heights. 
and these were now seen approaching. Tow mho d. 
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who tad by «■» «■"» ™.dr«scd his mnhs in.n,.> 
dintcljr ordered two battalion. to proceed t 
tho newcomers, who S| *odily retired »«« 
woods and swamps which lay tn the direction 
whence they had advanced. The tattle w* won 
the French were once more discouraged; ami. as 
tho lowering weather of the morning gave way 
to a sudden hurst of sunlight, tho beaten nrmy 
crowded back into Quebec, with the exception of 
Vaudreuil's 1,500 Canadians, who lied precipitately 
towards Montreal. Townshend refrained from pur¬ 
suit, and, bringing his regiments together, drew up 
on tho conquered field. .... 

The chief commandei* on both 8,<Ics werc 
sorely stricken. Wolfe was carried to the rear, 
and, on teaching a small redoubt which had been 
captured in the morning, he desired hi* attendants 
to lay him down. They brought him water, ami 
some one proposed that a surgeon should be sent 
for. “ It is needless,” said the dying man; “ it w 
all over with me.” He appeared to sink into a 
lethargy, when a cry was hoard—'“ They run. they 
run! ” Wolfe roused himself as if from deep—it 
was the sleep of rapidly-advancing death—and 
anxiously asked. « Who run 1 ” “ The enemy, sir. 
it was replied; “ they give way everywhere.” A 
gleam of returning life shot momentarily into his 
eyes, and his last thought was a thought of duty. 

“ Go, one of you, my lads,” he said, *• to Colonel 
Bmtoii. Tell him to march Webb’s regiment with 
all spe«l down to the river Charles, to cut off the 
retreat of the fugitives from the bridge.” Pre¬ 
sently he turned uj*on his side; n shudder 
passed through him; and, with the words. ** Now, 
God be praised, I die in pence! ” his spirit passed 
away. 

Very different in its mortal satisfactions, though 
similar in its immortal hopes, was the end of 
Montcalm. He too had l»eon wounded more than 
Onco—the second time fatally, in attempting to 
rally a body of fugitive Canadians in a co|*se near 
St. John’s Gate. He was carried into the city, 
and was told by the surgeon in attendance that 
recovery was lio,>cless. “ I am glad of it,” he 
replied; “how long shall I survivet” He was 
answered that it could not be more than ton or 
twelve horn* at the utmost. “ So much the better.” 
he said : “ I shall not then live to see the surrender 
of Quebec.” He gave some instructions about 
renewing the attack on the English, ami conducting 
the defence of the city, of which, however, he had 
evidently despaired. “ As for me,” he added. “ I 
shall pass the night with God, and prepare myself 
for death.” He then wrote a letter recommending 
the French prisoners to the generosity of their 


conquerors; and at five o’clock on the morning 
of September 14th lie drew his latest breath. 

Four days after, the flag of England waved m 
triumph al*>ve the ram,arts of Quebec. The half- 
mined town and fortress were during the winter 
months occ.q-ed by the British troo,* under Gene¬ 
ral Murray, but without the anppoit of the naval 
squadron, which could not stay to be ^ 

in the St. Lawrence. The French unde « 
Marquis de Levi, who had succeeded Montcalm, 
once more advanced from Montreal in the April 
of next year, and ap,cared before Quebec. I * y 
were encountered by Murray with an inferior force 
outside the lines of defence; the English com¬ 
mander was defeated and driven back into the 
city with the loss of scvorol guns. As soon as 
the ice cleared away, six French frigates came up 
the river, and a regular siege by land and water, 
with 10,000 men for the land attack, countmg tho 
Indians, was then commenced. But the recapture 
ami loss of Wolfe’s great prize was happily pre¬ 
vented by the alertness and dexterity of I»nl 
Colville with the British ships of war. He quickly 
followed the enemy's squadron Up the St. Law¬ 
rence, and destroyed or took all their frigates under 
the eyes of the French military commander. This 
wax a sight which the Marquis do Levi had not 
expected, and which convinced him that there was 
no liO|*e of accomplishing his enterprise. Ho 
now dreaded the landing of a new British army, 
perha|tt commanded by another hero like Wolfe. 
Raising the siege at once, he decam|>cd in such 
haste as to leave artillery and stores behind him. 
During the summer of 1700 there was but Mont¬ 
real, the last remaining stronghold of French 
dominion in Canada, the head-quartcis and arsenal 
of its forces, still held by the Govcroor-Gcncral, 
the Marquis de Vaudrcuil. He was besieged by 
the joint brigades of Generals Amherst, Murray, 
and Haviland, with the aid of the ships. On tlm 
8th of September, 1700, Montreal was given up 
by capitulation, and the British conquest of Canada 
was thereby completed. 

While this took place in America, and in Eng¬ 
land. on tho 25th of Octol*or, King George II. 
suddenly died, the war in Germany and elsewhere 
proved favourable to Great Britain and her allies. 
The battle of Minden, on the 31st of July in tho 
preceding year, had inflicted a severe- blow on the 
French invaders of Hanover ; and the valour of 
English soldiers was proved in that stubborn con¬ 
flict, despite the cowardly behaviour of Lord 
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George* Sackvillc, who disobeyed the order to lead 
a cavalry charge. The King of Prussia, indeed, 
sullcrcd terrihle losses in his defeats at Kunersdorf, 
at Glatz, at l.iegnitz, and on the Lower Rhine, by 
the Russian, Austrian, and French armies which 
ravaged the whole Fatherland, and which upon one 
occasion perjK*trated sad havoc at Berlin. Still, 
the events of those sanguinary campaigns were 
often such as rather enhanced the credit of the 
British anus, the contingent of our troops being 
employed in actions which hnp|»ened to gain a few 


already begun. The mainstay of the existing 
Ministry was the great popularity of Mr. Pit? 
whose somewhat vaunting stylo of statesmanship 
was associated with the glories of successful wan 
It was therefore exjicdient for the advancement of 
the Court party that the war should be stopped; 
and they did not care to wait for such a turn of 
military affairs as would leave France utterly de¬ 
feated, and place England foremost among the 
nations of Eurojie. Their cue was to depreciate 
the German alliances which Pitt had cherished, 
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partial successes. The destruction of the French 
fleet near Brest, by our Channel squadron under 
Sir Edward Hawke, was of greater importance. 
But England had nevertheless become quite 
weary of its part in the Continental war; 
and the English officers serving under Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick were ill content with his 
treatment of them. The young King, George III., 
now in his twenty-third year, was inclined by 
' temperament and education to dislike the arts and 
triumphs of warfare, and was at least indifferent to 
his German family connections. His favourite 
courtier, the Earl of Bute, now first introduced 
to i>olitical business, was destined within a few 
months to supplant the Ministry of the Duke of 
Newcastle, for which purpose, through Bubb 
Doddington and others, a series of intrigues was 


and to make light of his solemn invectives against 
the Bourbon dynasties of Versailles and Madrid. 

With tliis predetermined line of policy, if that 
conduct deserve the name which was actuated by 
petty personal motives, the avowed or covert foes 
of the Ministry took advantage of every inci¬ 
dent during the first two years of George III. The 
last subsidy paid by England to Frederick II. of 
Prussia was voted in December, 1760, with grudg¬ 
ing reluctance. He won the battle of Torgau about 
that time, regained the command of Saxony, and 
expelled the Austrians, Swedes, and Russians from 
his own kingdom; but, in the following year, Silesia 
and Pomerania were once more overrun by them. 
The forces of Brunswick, Hanover, and England 
could do no more than just repel the French attack 
in Westphalia; the English expedition and capture 
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of BclleUle, on the const of Brittany, . ™ of ‘.ttlc ^'o,’,e„«l!n 'month biter, with no nllu- 

real utility. But the surrender, curly n 1-6 . of ^ ^ J dlity of n 

the lust remnant of trench |»wer »| I ■ ''' , S| „in Yet the end of tlmt year proved 

.turn of Domimca, ,n theW«t Zt Mr. Pitt Imd been quite in the right Tim 

British forCC ' rf^e^r Hicy in England watched Spanish Government, in a most insolent manner. 
The opponents of the war 1*1K> t , ring M nt away the British Amlmawlor from Madnd 
for an opportunity of deelaru^ pn 8 nnJ n J[ M ita own from London. Tim war 

their object, with something to J t | lcnccf „ rt l, included l«.th France and Spain. But 

aclucvcd successes. .liscussed it was desUncd, under this ns|«t, to be of a brief 

^Gove^enh, in duration ; and its roaulta were ml. to 

the summer of 1761 when Friinte oi tod to give Great Bntem. ^ rf . . . 

up Canada, to re.' her American Umpire bad safely arrived ll. Cadis Is foro 

Finally, i, the It.. kings of Fiance and Spain and fifty tron-porte, apl-ansl before I aval. mill. 

wore of near kindred to each other, the French We may take pleasure, incidentally.... noticing one 

diplomatists handed in a memorial, demanding from of the humblest in ni.ik of the many brave hngl.sh 

Great Britain the satisfaction of i»rticuh.r Si».ni»l. .nival ollicere serving on board tins the. ; .. was 

James Cook, llic future discoverer of New Ninth 

^ It was impossible for any British Government to Wales and of Imlf tl.c Austiulaainn world. now 
accent these conditions, some of which, not those colonial by the English nation. The M«ro. » 
concerning the territorial possessions in America, strong fortress commanding the |*»rt of Havi.iu.al., 
weiv highly injurious to the national honour. Pitt was U-sieged forty days. iKuulwirdcd. and fuu.lly 


CONQUEST IN THE WEST INDIES. 


regarded the last-mentioned projKJsal as a downright 
insult, on the part both of France and S|*ain. He 
l«rceived, at once, that France had not offered 
l«encc in sincerity, but lmd designed to entangle 
Spain in the war against England, with the offer of 
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stormed ; the city yielded on the 13th of August; 
the English had won a Iwoty of three millioiiH 
sterling, and all but conquered the rich island 
of Culm. This great victory of Ixml Allwiiiarlo 
and Admiral Pocockc, in the West Indies, was 


Spain in the war against fcngiaiui, wun me oner oi aim Afimimi • ww*.-, ••• *•»«* * . y 

restoring Minorca, and the opportunity of recovering accompanied by one scarcely less valuable in t he 
Gibraltar, by their joint efforts. This was really the Eastern Asiatic Arvhi|iclago; where Manilla, with 
a\sc, for Louis XV. of France and Charles III. of all the Philippines, fell an easy prey to Sir William 
Sjioin were just aboutto sign their" Family Compact,” Draper. The French West Indies, ns well as the 
engaging themselves to mutual assistance, by sea Spanish, were doomed to |*ay forfeit, within a \ery 
and land, against a maritime power which should short time, for the rashness of the two allied 
become their common enemy. Pitt, therefore, monarchies in their " Family Compict." Admiral 


urged in council that war against Spain should be 
instantly declared, and that a fleet should go to 
intercept the annual convoy of American silver, 
with separate expeditions to capture Havannali and 
Manilla, before the S]umish and French forces could 
unite. He was coolly answered, by Bute and 
others of the Court party, that they did not believe 
in the hostility of Spain, and the King sent word 
that he had the strongest objections to what Mr. 
Pitt advised. The resignation by Pitt of the 
Secretaryship of State was the immediate conse¬ 
quence ; it was exactly what they wanted. The 
King showed him personal kindness u|»on his going 
to take leave; and a pension of £3,000 a year was 


Rodney was there: aud the Isles of Martinique, 
with Grenada, Santa Lucia, St. Vincent, and 
Tolmgo, were soon in British |*ossos*ion. These 
sudden and splendid successes were cji| table of 
Icing made the justitication of a British Govern¬ 
ment already intent on retiring with fair credit 
from the costly European war. 

Omitting, therefore, some contcni|K>mry foreign 
transactions, the S|>uiiLsh invasion of Portugal and 
the English help in its defence, the capture of 
another year’s shipload of S|tanish bullion, not to 
reckon millions of dollars and doubloons, the relief 
of Frederick II. by a change in the Russisf* 
Empire, and the rebuffs which France now begun 
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to suffer in the western l«arts of Germany, let 
us see the conclusion of the seven years’ general 
strife, only so far as concerns the British Em¬ 
pire. 

The Duke of Newcastle had been jostled out of 
the Ministry bylord Bute, whose supporters were 
Henry Fox and George Grenville. The Duke 
of Bedford, the most powerful man of the Whig 
party, had been sent to Paris as diplomatic 
negotiator for jience, while Bute and the King 
privately settled the terms of pence with him, 
their real object Wing to make him an insig¬ 
nificant figure. These were matters of the 
greatest imi»ortance to his Majesty’s Government, 
For the rest, England was to get all Canada, 
with all the shores and islands of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and Acadie or Nova Scotia ; the 
Mississippi Valley, and |*art of Louisiana, with all 
Florida; the islands of Tobago, Dominica, Grenada, 
and St Vincent; the African territories of the 
Gambia and Senegal; the undisputed jiower of 


making conquests in India, leaving but some 
French trading factories on the coast; the Mediter¬ 
ranean isle of Minorca; and a pledge of demolish¬ 
ing the fori less of Dunkirk. While Martinique, 
Havannali, and Manilla were given back, Florida 
and Louisiana were delivered instead. Such was 
the aggrandisement of the British Empire about 
the beginning of the reign of George III. Its 
older provinces, the fruit of peaceful EnglislMyW 
nisation, were still most worthy of regard.** They 
might claim, at any rate, to be fairly and frankly 
treated by the Government of Great Britain. 

We have somewhat anticipated the measured 
course of this history, by casting here a comprehen¬ 
sive forward glance over the events, at home and 
abroad, which terminated the foreign war at the 
end of 17G2, and thereby introduced such adminis¬ 
trative changes as could not but affect the situation 
of the American colonies. Those events will, how¬ 
ever, be related more circumstantially in the opening 
chapters of our Second Volume. 
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